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BUREAUS  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

Organized  as  a  burqau  of  the  Treasury  Department  under  act  of  April  25, 
1812  (2  Stat.  L..  716).  . 

First  Commissioner,  Edward  Tiffin,  of  Oliio;  appointed  May  7, 1812. 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  department  when  that  department  was  or- 
ganized under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat  L.,  395). 

INDIAN   OFFICE. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  under  act  of  July  9,  1832 
(4  Stat.  L.,  564). 

First  Commissioner,  Elbert  Herring,  of  New  Yorli ;  appointed  July  10,  1832. 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  when  that  department  was 
organized. 

BUBEAU  OF  PENSIONS. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  \^ar  Department  under  act  of  March  2,  1883 
(4  Stat  L.,  622). 

First  Commissionctr,  James  L.  Edwards,  of  Virginia ;  appointed  March  3,  1833. 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  when  that  department  was 
organized. 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  State  Department  under  act  of  March  4,  1836 
(5  Stat  L.,  117). 

First  Commissioner,  Henry  S.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut;  appointed  July  4, 
1836. 

Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  wlien  that  department  was 
organized. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

Organized  under  act  of  March  2,  1867  (14  Stat  L.,  434). 
Became  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  July  1,  1869,  under  act  of  July 
20,  1868  (15  Stat  L.,  106). 
First  Ck>mmIssioner,  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut;  appointed  March  14, 1867. 

OBOLOOICAL   SXTBYET. 

Organized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  under  act  of  March  3, 1879 
(20  Stat  L.,  394). 
First  Director,  Clarence  King,  of  New  York ;  appointed  April  14, 1879. 

BECLAMATION   SEBVICB. 

Organized  under  act  of  June  17, 1902  (32  Stat  L.,  388),  under  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  Catiarles  D.  Walcott. 
First  Director,  F.  H.  Newell,  of  Pennsylvania ;  appointed  March  9,  1907. 

BUBEAU   OF    MINES. 

Organized  as  a  part  of  the  Interior  Department  under  the  act  of  May  16, 
1910  (36  Stat,  369) ;  first  director,  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  of  North  Carolina, 
appointed  September  3,  1910. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  i,  1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  my  second 
annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  bureaus,  offices,  institutions,  and  Terri- 
tories under  its  supervision. 

ORIGIN  AND  PRINCIPAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

As  a  result  of  the  accession  of  territory  following  the  Mexican  war 
and  the  great  increase  in  population,  wealth,  and  business  throughout 
the  country,  an  executive  department  which  should  transact  the  public 
business  relating  to  domestic  affairs  was  urgently  demanded.  At  that 
time  the  work  pertaining  to  the  Patent  Office  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  to  the  General  Land  Office  and  the 
Census  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  to  Jndian  Affairs  under 
the  Secretary  of  War;  and  pensions  were  granted  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Accordingly,  Congress,  by  the  act  of  March  8, 1849,  entitled  "An  act 
to  establish  the  Home  Department  *  *  *,"  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This  act  conferred  administrative  authority 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  over  the  General  Land  Office,  the 
Patent  Office,  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Pension  Office; 
also  supervision  and  control  over  the  officers  of  the  Census,  and  over 
accounts  of  marshals,  clerks,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
courts;  jurisdiction  over  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  in 
Washington,  over  the  warden  and  inspectors  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  penitentiary,  and  over  the  lead  and  other  mines  of  the 
United  States. 

This  constituted  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  then,  as  now,  the 
depository  of  governmental  functions  which  could  not  be  conven- 
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iently  placed  under  the  head  of  any  other  department.  After  its 
creation  there  was  first  added  in  1855  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  of  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  1857  a  supervisory  authori^ 
was  given  to  the  department  over  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  which  in  a  modified  sense  still  continues. 
As  an  incidental  function  during  the  same  year,  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  construct  a  wagon  road  from  Fort  Kearny,  Nebr.,  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  California,  as  well  as  several 
other  roads  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 

In  1862  a  Betums  Office  was  established  in  the  department,  in  which 
should  be  filed  all  contracts  executed  on  behalf  of  the  War,  Navy, 
and  Interior  departments.  In  1867  the  Department  of  Education 
was  created,  which  by  subsequent  legislation  became  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  attached  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Freedmen's 
Hospital  in  1871  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  but  in  1874  the  control  of  this  institution  was  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  1879  the  Geological  Survey  was 
authorized  as  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  in  1884  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  was  established  in  the  department.  By  the  act  of 
March  1, 1873,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  given  jurisdiction 
over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  including  Alaska.  Howard 
University  was  established  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  given  supervision  over  congressional 
appropriations  for  this  institution.  Beginning  with  1872  the 
Government  undertook  the  establishment  of  national  parks  by 
the  creation  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  placed  its  super- 
vision under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  All  the  national  parks 
thereafter  created  on  the  public  domain  were  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interior  Department,  including  the  Hot  Springs  Reser- 
vation in  Arkansas.  By  virtue  of  the  reclamation  act  of  June  17, 
1902,  the  Reclamation  Service  came  into  existence,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  during  the  last  session 
Congress  established  a  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  department. 

Various  other  duties  of  a  miscellaneous  kind  have  been  imposed 
from  time  to  time  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  thus  by  section 
1818  of  the  Revised  Statutes  he  is  required  to  prevent  the  improper 
appropriation  or  occupation  of  any  of  the  public  streets,  avenues, 
squares,  or  reservations  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1875,  together  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Postmaster-General,  he  is  required  to  approve  plans  and  estimates  for 
public  buildings  throughout  the  United  States.  He  was  required  to 
execute  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  certain  of  the 
Pacific  railroads,  to  supervise  the  slave  (rade,  and  to  execute  the  act 
in  relation  to  the  colonization  of  Liberia. 
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Various  powers  and  duties  have  been  from  time  to  time  transferred 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  follows : 

The  duties  imposed  upon  the  department  relating  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  were  rendered  obsolete  by  the  termination  of 
the  civil  war.  Jurisdiction  over  the  accounts  and  expenditures  of 
district  attorneys,  United  States  marshals,  and  other  court  officers 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  appointment  and  ^ 
removal  of  the  warden  of  the  jail  of  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
placed  under  the  supreme  court  of  the  District,  and  appropriations  for 
such  officer  and  his  employees  are  now  supervised  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  was  abol- 
ished and  the  duties  thereof  devolved  upon  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Army.  On  May  16,  1862,  the  Agricultural  Division  of  the  Patent 
Office  was  transferred  to  what  was  then  authorized  by  Congress  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  was  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  made  an  independent  estab- 
lishment under  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Labor  by  the  act  of 
June  13, 1888,  and  the  Census  Office  was  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  when 
that  department  was  created.  The  supervision  of  the  national  forests 
was  transferred  to  thie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1905. 

At  the  present  time  the  Interior  Department  embraces  supervision 
over  the  following  offices  and  institutions : 

The  General  Land  Office,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Pension  Office, 
Patent  Office,  Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Reclamation  Service,  the  Territories  (exclusive  of  insular 
possessions) ,  national  parks,  American  antiquities,  Government  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  Freedmen's  Hospital,  Howard  University,  and 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  supervision  over  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds;  protection  from  im- 
proper appropriation  or  occupation  of  the  public  streets,  avenues, 
squares,  and  reservations  in  the  city  of  Washington;  the  issuing  of 
deeds  to  certain  lots  in  that  city ;  and  other  duties  in  connection  with 
other  activities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  AWAY  OR  RESTORED  TO 
RENDER  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DE- 
PARTMENT MORE  HOMOGENEOUS. 

If,  as  originally  intended,  the  Interior  Department  was  to  possess 
the  bureaus  and  institutions  relating  to  domestic  affairs,  it  has  lost 
that  distinctive  feature  by  the  creation  of  two  other  departments 
which  have  taken  over  parts  of  its  functions,  viz,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

If  I  may  venture  the  opinion,  it  would  have  been  more  logical  to 
have  consolidated  the  Interior  Department  and  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  and  transferred  from  them  certain  functions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  other  departments,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Patent  Office  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  the 
Pension  Office  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  where  it  was 
originally  lodged.  Under  the  existing  system  duplication  of  govern- 
mental eflFort  necessarily  arises  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
departments  with  divided  jurisdiction  over  the  same  subject-matter, 
as  now  exists  in  some  measure  between  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  connection  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Literior  over  forest 
reserves,  and  of  the  newly  created  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  It  would  seem  to  be  apparent  that  the  super- 
vision of  the  Capitol  building  and  grounds  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  under  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office; 
that  the  Returns  Office  should  be  attached  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; that  the  supervision  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  should  be 
transferred  to  the  District  of  Columbia ;  that  all  supervisory  matters 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  be  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District;  and  that  the  supervisory  authority  over  the 
islands  of  Samoa  and  Guam  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs. 

BUILDINGS  IN  WASHINGTON  OCCUPIED  BY  THE 
INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

TTie  government  buildings  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior 
Department  in  Washington  for  the  use  of  that  department  are  the 
Patent  Office  building,  the  old  Post-Office  building,  the  Pension  build- 
ing, the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Freedmen's  Hospital, 
and  buildings  erected  by  the  Government  in  connection  with  Howard 
University.  Certain  of  the  bureaus,  such  as  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  Reclamation  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  occupy  rented 
quarters,  and  the  department  also  rents  for  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, through  congressional  direction,  the  building  occupied  by  the 
commission.  The  rentals  paid  by  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year 
1910  amounted  to  $55,900.  (For  the  details  of  rentals  for  1910  and 
other  years,  see  Appendix  A.) 

It  would  be  economy  for  the  Government  to  build  the  necessary 
structures  to  care  for  all  the  bureaus  which  can  not  be  accommodated 
in  the  three  buildings  of  the  Government,  and  the  congested  condition 
of  the  Patent  Office  and  the  Secretary's  office  makes  some  action  in 
this  direction  necessary  in  the  near  future. 
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NEW  METHODS  AND  ECONOMIES. 

The  department  is  pursuing  careful  methods  of  study  into  the 
subject  of  more  economical  methods  of  administration  in  public  busi- 
ness in  all  of  the  branches  of  the  service,  both  in  Washington  and  in 
the  field,  and  the  estimates  for  appropriations  as  recommended  to 
Congress  have  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  amount  believed  to  be 
consistent  with  safe  and  effective  public  service.  As  to  certain  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  department,  some  recommendations  for 
appropriations  have  been  denied  in  the  estimates  for  the  reason  that 
Congress  has  not  thus  far  authorized  a  comprehensive  scheme  or 
policy  of  development — as,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  Howard 
University,  Freedmen's  Hospital,  the  national  parks,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  committee  and  subcommittees  recently  app<j>inted  in  this  depart- 
ment at  your  instance  in  furtherance  of  the  installation  of  more 
economical  and  businesslike  methods  of  administration,  while  pre- 
paring to  submit  a  full  report  of  the  results  of  their  labor,  are  recom- 
mending from  time  to  time  changes  in  methods  of  procedure  obviously 
in  the  interest  of  good  service,  and  these  recommendations,  where  the 
changes  can  be  effected  by  order  of  the  head  of  the  department  with- 
out change  in  existing  law,  are  being  put  into  effect  immediately. 

I  not  only  have  made  an  effort  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  field  conditions  in  the  various  branches  of  the  service,  but,  where 
possible,  have  sent  various  bureau  officers  to  make  business  or  inspec- 
tion trips  so  as  to  familiarize  them  with  field  conditions.  This 
policy  has  already  produced  suggestions  for  economy  in  administra- 
tion, increased  revenues  in  various  directions,  recommendations  for 
the  adoption  or  change  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the  betterment 
of  the  service,  and  a  more  intelligent  and  efficient  understanding 
of  administrative  problems. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  REVENUES. 

The  annual  appropriations  of  the  department  for  the  last  five  years 
are  shown  in  Appendix  B. 

Certain  of  the  bureaus,  such  as  the  General  Land  Office  and  the 
Patent  Office,  have  produced  revenues  beyond  their  actual  expendi- 
tures, as  is  shown  ii^  Appendix  C. 

EMPIiOTEES. 

The  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  service  of  the  de- 
partment and  of  its  buildings  and  grounds  can  be  lessened  only  by  a 
unification  and  simplification  of  business  methods  in  the  several 
bureaus  and  the  establishment  of  a  retirement  fund  for  government 
employees.    So  long  as  a  retirement  fimd  is  withheld^  the  practice 
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of  pensioning  superannuated  and  defective,  though  deserving,  clerks 
by  retaining  them  on  the  salary  rolls  must  continue.  This  neces- 
sarily results  in  many  competent  persons  receiving  inadequate  salaries 
and  a  reluctance  to  reward  the  highest  grade  of  service  by  compen- 
satory remuneration. 

A  table  showing  distribution  of  force  in  various  bureaus  and  num- 
ber in  field  force  by  States  and  Territories  is  shown  in  Appendix  D. 

I  am  glad  ta  be  able  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  department  shows 
that  important  progress  was  made  during  the  past  year  in  all 
branches  of  the  service  and  in  securing  legislation  in  the  public 
interest 

INCREASE  IN  VOLUME  OF  WORK. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  public  to  realize  the  volume  of  work 
handled  by  the  various  bureaus  and  agencies  of  this  department  and 
its  constant  increase. 

Tables  1,  2,  and  3  in  Appendix  E  instance  the  increase  in  corre- 
spondence and  other  work  of  some  of  the  bureaus. 

PUBUC  LANDS. 

The  bureaus  involved  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  are 
the  General  Land  Office,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Reclamation 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  A  certain  amount  of 
cooperation  between  them  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  highest 
public  service.  This  cooperation,  I  am  glad  to  say,  exists  in  a  larger 
measure  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  department.  The 
General  Land  Office  is  the  clearing  house  for  the  disposition  of  all  the 
public  lands  and  has  to  deal  with  their  location,  settlement,  survey, 
entry,  and  patenting;  the  Geological  Survey  with  their  classification, 
topographical  survey,  and  investigation  of  their  mineral  and  wp^or 
resources ;  the  Reclamation  Service  with  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands ; 
and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  with  the  supervision  and  allotment 
of  Indian  lands. 

PUBLIC  DOMAIN:  HOW  CBEATED. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Government  it  became  the  proprietor 
of  the  public  domain,  as  the  successor  to  the  Confederation,  under 
deeds  of  cession  from  the  States  of  New  York,  Virginia,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  South  Carolina.  By  direct  cession  from  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  it  became  vested  with  additional  territory.  As 
a  nation  the  United  States  thus  became  the  sole  custodian,  with  the 
right  of  sale  or  other  disposition,  of  all  such  territory  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Congress  shall  be  deemed  best,  it  being  understood  "  to  be  a 
common  estate,  to  be  granted  out  on  terms  beneficial  to  the  United 
States,"  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  created  by  the  Revolution. 
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These  cessions  to  the  Federal  Government  embraced  approximately 
259,000,000  acres. 

Of  purchases,  the  first  was  from  France,  in  1803,  known  as  the 
*^  Louisiana  Purchase,"  at  a  cost  of  $27,000,000,  and  comprising  an 
area  of  about  561,000,000  acres.  The  Florida  purchase  of  42,000,000 
acres,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,500,000,  was  made  in  1819.  TTie  Oregon 
country,  aggregating  181,000,000  acres,  was  acquired  by  discovery 
(in  1792)  and  treaty  with  Spain  (in  1819)  and  occupation.  Tlie 
Mexican  acquisition,  by  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  of  1848,  con- 
tained an  area  of  329,000,000  acres  and  cost  $15,000,000.  The  Texas 
purchase  of  1850  contained  an  area  of  64,000,000  acres  and  cost 
$16,000,000.  The  "Gadsden  Purchase"  of  1853  embraced  an  area  of 
29,000,000  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000,  and,  lastly,  the  Alaska  pur- 
chase of  1867  had  an  area  of  370,000,000  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000, 
the  total  area  of  all  these  purchases  being  1,576,000,000  acres,  costing 
the  Government  in  purchase  money  over  $88,000,000.  Including  the 
original  cessions,  the  area  covered  into  the  public  domain  has 
amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  1,835,000,000  acres. 

The  area  of  unappropriated  and  unreserved  public  lands  is  shown, 
by  States  and  Territories,  in  the  following  table : 

Area  of  public  domain  unappropriated  and  unreserved,  by  States  and  Territories. 

Acres. 

Alabama 108, 210 

Alaska  Jl^ 1 368, 014, 735 

Ariaona 41, 491, 860 

Arkansas 512, 705 

CSalifomla 24, 864, 884 

CJolorado 21, 726, 192 

Florida 453, 009 

Idaho - 24, 743, 804 

Kansas 137, 180 

Louisiana 88, 911 

Michigan 107, 890 

Minnesota . 1, 563, 302 

Mississippi 47,058 

Missonri 2, 610 

Montana 36, 015, 943 

Nebraska 1, 879, 486 

Nevada 56, 474, 688 

New  Mexico 36, 454, 692 

North  Dakota 1,410, 225 

Oklahoma 5,007 

Oregon 17, 580, 573 

South  Dakota 4, 562, 804 

Utah ! 35, 955, 554 

Washington 3, 196, 059 

Wisconsin 14,460 

Wyoming 34, 575, 159 

Total 711, 986, 409 
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NATIONAX  POLICY:  HOW  MANIFEST. 

The  national  policy  regarding  the  public  domain  has  been  uni- 
formly exercised  in  the  disposition  of  public  lands,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  reserving  out  of  the  public  domain  such  parcels  of  public 
lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  common  defense  or  the  general 
welfare;  or,  in  other  words,  such  as  are  required  to  be  appropriated 
for  national  uses,  immediate  and  expectant.  Under  this  policy  C<m- 
gress  has  established  military  and  naval  reserves,  Indian  reservations, 
national  parks,  light-house  reserves,  forest  reserves,  national  monu- 
ments, etc.,  which  altogether  embrace  approximately  300,000,000  acres 
of  the  public  lands. 

(2)  By  granting  public  lands  in  aid  of  national  improvements  and 
works,  such  as  highways,  and  the  promotion  of  educational  and 
charitable  purposes.    See  Appendix  F. 

(3)  By  grants  for  bounties  to  soldiers  and  sailors  in  recognition 
of  services  in  defense  of  the  Government  and  donations  in  satisfac- 
tion of  other  special  services  which  equity  or  merit  would  c(xnmend. 

(4)  In  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  remainder  to  private 
citizens,  under  such  regulations  as  Congress  finds  necessary  for  secur- 
ing title  to  bona  fide  settlers  or  purchasers. 

In  brief,  the  methods  of  disposal  have  almost  uniformly  been  by 
reservation,  grant,  donation,  or  sale.  Under  the  three  latter  methods 
the  grantees  have  been  invested  with  the  fee-simple  title.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  lead  mines  were  leased  for  a  brief  period  under  author- 
ity of  Congress.  Congress  has  never  authorized  a  qualified  title, 
except  by  way  of  easements  for  rights  of  way,  probably  on  the  theory 
that  the  '*  primary  disposal "  meant  the  absolute  disposal  as  viewed 
by  the  earlier  ordinances  of  Congress. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  POLICY. 

The  homestead  bill  for  granting  free  homes  to  the  landless  settler 
became  a  national  question  in  1852,  and  ten  years  later  it  was  written 
into  law  and  approved  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  after  a  previous  veto 
by  President  Buchanan  in  1860  on  the  ground  that  Congress  did  not 
have  the  power  to  make  a  donation  of  public  lands  to  settlers 
or  to  the  States.  Here  was  inaugurated  a  radical  change  of 
policy.  For  eighty  years  the  public  lands  had  been  treated  as  a 
direct  national  asset  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  revenue;  thence- 
forth they  wete  to  be  granted  to  actual  settlers  who  would  occupy, 
improve,  and  cultivate  them  for  a  term  of  years,  and  then  ireceive  a 
patent  free  of  acreage  charge,  with  fees  paid  sufficient  to  cover  cost 
of  survey  and  transfer  of  title.  Of  this  policy,  President  Johnson, 
in  his  annual  message  in  1865,  said:  "The  homestead  policy  was 
established  only  after  long  and  earnest  resistance.    Experience  proves 
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its  wisdom.  The  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  industrious  settlers,  whose 
labor  creates  wealth  and  contributes  to  the  public  resources,  are  worth 
more  to  the  United  States  than  if  they  had  been  reserved  as  a  solitude 
for  future  purchasers." 

THE  MINERAL  LAND  POLICY. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  statutes  have  declared  that  all  valuable 
mineral  deposits  in  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  both  sur- 
veyed and  unsurveyed,  are  to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  pur- 
chase, and  the  lands  in  which  they  are  found  to  occupation  and  pur- 
chase by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  those  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  such.  Rich  deposits  of  precious  metals  in 
the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  have  been  discovered  and  located 
mider  these  general  mining  laws  and  have  been  operated  for  many 
years.  Granting  defects  in  the  laws,  they  have  accomplished  their 
purpose  in  causing  the  mineral  resources  to  be  developed  and  have 
thus  contributed  enormously  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  It  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  believe  that  any  material  change  will  be  made  in  these 
laws  or  in  the  method  of  disposal  of  the  lode  and  placer  claims  of 
the  mineral  regions.  Here,  as  in  the  settlement  laws,  the  Govern- 
ment's liberality  has  had  its  reward  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
I)eople,  and  while  abuses  have  existed,  they  can  not  be  charged  so 
much  to  the  law  as  to  evasions  of  the  law. 

OENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  AS  TO  USE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Heretofore,  as  will  be  seen,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  CSongress  to 
dispose  of  the  public  lands  to  those  who  would  make  the  best  use  of 
them;  none  were  disposed  of  with  a  view  to  securing  revenue  for 
governmental  support  Even  the  coal  lands  were  sold  at  nominal 
figures,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  they  were  not  entered  even  at  that 
figure,  except  where  market  facilities  made  the  land  salable  for. their 
product 

Under  more  conservative  theories  the  question  now  is  of  saving 
the  remnant  of  the  public  lands  from  monopolization  or  misuse  with- 
out abandoning  the  old  policies  of  encouraging  development.  The 
highest  productive  use  of  these  lands  is  the  concern  of  the  people. 
The  methods  of  securing  this  use  are  the  concern  of  the  national  and 
state  governments. 

By  the  Constitution  Congress  is  made  the  steward  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  and  for  its  stewardship  it  is  responsible  to  the  people. 
In  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  this  national  estate  the  execu- 
tive can  move  only  as  directed  or  authorized  by  Congress;  therefore 
all  questicms  relating  to  a  change  from  the  existing  status  or  to  policy 
over  this  estate  reside  alone  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  all  popular  movements  looking  to  the  reformation  of 
our  land  system  must  of  course  be  addressed  to  Congress.    Conse- 
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quently  the  movement  to  conserve  the  national  resources  in  this  na- 
tional estate  of  lands — that  is,  to  secure  the  wisest  and  most  lasting 
benefit  to  the  nation  in  their  use — ^is  a  matter  with  which  Congress 
must  deaL 

LBOISLATIVE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PBOORESS— BECOMMBNDA- 

TIONa 

A  portion  of  my  last  annual  report  was  devoted  to  suggestions  for 
new  legislation  or  modifications  of  existing  law  to  secure  the  best  use 
of  the  public  lands,  reservations,  and  national  resources.  The  legisla- 
tion on  these  subjects  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  was,  briefly, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Law  authorizing  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  public  lands  for 
water-power  sites,  irrigation,  classification,  or  other  public  purposes. 

(2)  Law  authorizing  issuance  of  $20,000,000  in  certificates  for  com- 
pletion of  existing  reclamation  projects. 

(3)  Law  separating  the  right  to  mine  coal  from  the  title  to  the 
surface  of  public  lands  aild  opening  the  surface  to  entry  under 
agricultural  laws. 

(4)  Law  providing  for  the  compulsory  survey  of  lands  in  railroad 
grants  and  reimbursement  to  the  Government  for  the  surveys. 

(6)  Law  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  withhold 
from  entry  lands  in  reclamation  projects  until  farm  imits  have  been 
established  and  water  is  ready  for  irrigation. 

(6)  Law  authorizing  assignment  of  homestead  entries  in  reclama^- 
tion  projects  after  five  years'  residence,  cultivation,  and  improvement 

(7)  Amendment  to  the  Carey  Act,  permitting  temporary  with- 
drawal of  lands  susceptible  of  reclamation  pending  examination  of 
the  lands  and  the  preparation  and  filing  of  map  and  plan  of  irrigation 
by  the  States. 

(8)  Law  authorizing  the  Literior  Department  to  dispose  of  the 
mature  living  and  dead  and  down  timber  on  Lidian  reservations. 

(9)  Law  appropriating  for  and  authorizing  survey  of  agricultural 
lands  in  the  District  of  Alaska. 

From  the  work  of  the  department  during  the  past  year  may  be 
determined  the  advancement  made  in  the  disposition  of  public  lands 
under  the  various  acts  of  Congress  and  of  its  activities  in  protecting 
them  from  illegal  acquisition,  also  the  progress  made  in  classifying 
and  segregating  the  public  lands  to  enable  Congress  to  apply  new 
methods  of  control  in  the  disposal  of  lands  that  demand  restrictive 
methods  of  alienation  or  use. 

Licreased  appropriation  for  the  field  service  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  expiring  June  30,  1910,  enabled  that  bureau  measurably  to 
clean  up  the  vast  number  of  cases  in  arrears  pending  under  fraud 
charges.  The  appropriation  for  field  work  has  been  reduced  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  current  year,  but  with  the  activity 
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of  the  force  as  now  constituted  the  work  of  investigation  of  land 
cases  will  be  kept  up  with  an  equal  or  greater  degree  of  efficiency. 

On  June  80, 1909,  there  were  on  hand  35,036  cases  for  investigation. 
During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1910,  there  were  received  37,811  cases, 
46,153  cases  were  investigated,  and  43,554  cases  were  closed.  Four 
hundred  and  siidrjr-six  civil  and  criminal  convictions  were  found; 
$227,211.79  was  tendered  for  settlement  of  trespasses  on  the  public 
domain;  $114,653.05  was  actually  paid  in  as  the  result  of  civil  and 
criminal  actions.  As  the  result  of  investigations,  4,665  entries  were 
canceled;  12,065  acres  were  restored  through  proceedings  for  the 
removal  of  unlawful  inclosures. 

The  area  of  public  and  Indian  lands  included  in  original  entries 
and  filings  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  amounted  to  26,391,269.09  acres, 
an  iiTcrease  of  6,498,765.33  acres  over  the  area  entered  during  the 
year  1909. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  amounted  to 
10,983,150.12  acres,  of  which  7,404,598  acres  were  disposed  of  under 
the  homestead  laws. 

The  total  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  including  fees 
and  commissions,  were  $8,371,637.10;  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands, 
$2,037,551.68;  reclamation  water-right  charges,  $770,586.35 ;  depreda- 
tions on  public  lands,  sales  of  government  property,  and  copies  of 
records,  $284,148.93,  making  the  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sources 
in  connection  with  the  public  lands  $11,463,924.06,  a  decrease  of 
$752,491.33  from  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

The  excess  of  receipts  over  all  expenditures  and  estimated  liabili- 
ties of  the  public-land  service  is  $8,284,560.57. 

There  has  been  an  increase  over  previous  years  in  area  of  lands 
entered,  but  a  decrease  in  the  acreage  patented,  although  patents 
issued  have  exceeded  in  number  those  issued  during  the  preceding 
year,  showing  a  wider  distribution  of  the  lands  patented. 

For  the  survey  of  the  public  lands.  Congress  at  the  last  session 
increased  the  appropriations  over  former  years,  and  authorized  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  "  contract  method  "  of  surveys.  The  reports 
thus  far  received  from  the  department's  surveying  forces  in  the  field 
indicate  that  the  surveys  are  being  made  under  the  new  system  at  a 
reduced  cost  per  acre,  and  at  a  very  great  increase  of  speed.  Surveys 
that  have  had  heretofore  to  await  years  of  examination  will  now  be 
adjusted  and  approved,  on  receipt  of  data  from  government  surveyors, 
without  delay. 

In  view  .of  the  conflict  between  water-power  withdrawals  and  ap- 
plications for  rights  of  way  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  power,  the  department  is  granting,  after  field  in- 
vestigation, rights  of  way  for  irrigation  where  the  value  of  the  site  is 
found  to  be  higher  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  than  for  the 
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development  of  commercial  power.  There  have  been  also  granted, 
after  field  investigation,  some  revocable  permits  under  the  act  of 
1901  in  cases  where  the  claims  had  been  initiated  prior  to  withdrawal 
and  appeared  not  to  conflict  with  the  public  interest.  All  applica- 
tions of  both  classes,  however,  have  been  granted  under  stipidations 
designed  to  limit  and  control  the  use.  The  system  of  granting 
revocable  permits  under  the  act  of  1901  is  unsatisfactory  both  to  the 
Oovemment  and  the  applicant  and  tends  to  discourage  investment 
and  the  healthful  development  of  such  projects,  especially  in  cases 
where  large  capital  is  necessary  for  the  construction  of  plants  and 
works. 

The  passage  of  the  act  allowing  surface  entries  on  lands  classified 
as  coal  lands  has  been  a  relief  against  the  tension  created  by  keep- 
ing the  enormous  area  of  over  80,000,000  acres  from  settlement. 
These  lands  are  now  open  to  agricultural  entry  with  authority  to 
issue  patents  on  full  compliance  with  law,  except  that  the  patentee  se- 
cures no  right  in  or  to  the  deposits  of  coal  that  may  be  found  in  the 
lands. 

Great  activity  has  existed  in  connection  with  the  lands  opened 
under  the  enlarged  homestead  act  of  1909  allowing  entry  of  320  acres. 
There  have  been  classified  and  opened  for  entry  under  this  act  approx- 
imately 188,000,000  acres,  and  from  time  to  time  further  classifications 
will  be  made  and  the  lands  so  classified  opened  to  settlement  (For 
tables  showing  designation  by  States  under  the  enlarged  homestead 
act  opened  to  settlement,  see  Appendix  G.) 

The  existing  withdrawals  of  coal,  oil,  phosphate,  and  water-power 
lands  aggregate  at  this  time  in  round  numbers  over  91,000,000  acres. 
(For  tables  showing  the  acreage  of  the  various  withdrawals  by 
States,  see  Appendix  H.) 

A  failure  to  release  much  of  the  lands  now  under  withdrawals  by 
new  and  amendatory  acts  directing  the  maimer  of  their  disposition 
will  inhibit  development  and  greatly  retard  the  new  and  struggling 
settlements  and  industries  of  many  of  the  Western  States  and 
Territories. 

All  the  coal  lands  in  Alaska  not  located  prior  to  November  12, 1906, 
are  under  the  bond  of  withdrawals.  Those  located  prior  to  said  date 
are  for  the  most  part  under  departmental  investigation  on  charges  of 
fraud  or  irregularities,  etc.  These  investigations  have  been  taken  up 
imder  a  corps  of  trained  oflScers  with  the  view  of  securing  the  exact 
status  of  all  such  locations  and  entries.  la  the  meantime  no  patents 
have  issued  and  none  will  be  issued  except  upon  a  full  showing  of 
compliance  with  law  and  departmental  regulations.  A  class  of  entries, 
known  as  the  "  Cunningham  entries,"  made  in  1907,  have  provoked 
wide  discussion  and  popular  interest,  largely  because  of  their  alleged 
value  and  method  of  attempted  acquisition* 
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In  view  of  such  conditions  I  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance 
that  all  these  cases,  involving  83  entries,  or  5,280  acres,  of  coal  lands, 
be  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Land  Office  di- 
rectly to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  con- 
sideration and  adjudication,  without  the  necessity  of  a  ruling  as  to 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  these  entries  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  as  is  now  required  in  such  cases.  This  procedure 
may  well  be  provided  by  special  direction  in  the  bill  now  pending 
in  Congress  for  the  authorization  of  appeals  in  land  cases  from  the 
Interior  Department  to  that  court.  I  will  have  occasion  to  discuss 
further  the  importance  of  providing  a  method  of  appeal  to  the  courts 
from  decisions  of  the  department  in  land  cases. 

Reverting  to  the  condition  of  the  public-land  laws  in  Alaska,  even 
the  most  cursory  examination  of  them,  in  view  of  local  conditions  of 
climate,  of  isolation,  except  as  to  ocean  transportation,  and  of  the 
vast  extent  and  lack  of  homogeneity  of  the  Territory,  satisfies  all 
practical  men  that  they  are  crude  and  unsuited  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  experiments  at  amendment 
have  placed  the  ban  on  development  so  that  progress  is  at  a  deadlock. 
Without  domestic  coal  in  Alaska  railroad  construction  and  operation 
is  prohibitive,  and  without  both  only  the  roughest  pioneer  develop- 
ment is  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  opening  up  and  developing  coal 
deposits  in  Alaska  for  railroad  operation,  it  is  equally  important 
that  coal  should  be  available  for  mining  operations,  for  the  navy,  and 
for  trans-Pacific  commerce. 

The  governor  of  Alaska  in  his  annual  report  makes  the  following 
observations  respecting  the  inconsistent  attitude  of  the  Government 
in  withholding  the  development  of  the  coal  deposits  in  Alaska : 

In  the  interest  of  general  conservation  of  coal,  Alaska  coal  should  be  mined 
and  need.  For  every  6  tons  of  eastern  coal  which  is  brought  around  Cape  Horn 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  approximately  1  ton  is  burned  to  make  steam  for  its  trans- 
portation. To  wfthhold  the  Alaska  coal,  therefore,  is  not  conservation,  but 
waste.  Moreover  the  Atlantic  seaboard  coal  should  be  kept  there  as  far  as 
possible,  where  it  is  needed  and  where  it  will  be  needed  still  more  in  the  future, 
in  the  centers  of  population.  The  Pacific  coast  annually  uses  perhaps  1,000,000 
tons  of  manufactured  iron,  the  transportation  of  which  from  the  E^astem  States 
consnmes  a  large  quantity  of  coal.  This  is  not  conservation ;  it  is  waste.  Alaska 
has  an  abundance  of  coking  coal  which,  if  available,  could  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Pacific  coast  iron  ores,  thus  not  only  avoiding  the  waste  of  coal  now 
caused  by  the  transportation  of  eastern  manufactured  iron,  but  building  up  a 
new  industry  on  the  Pacific. 

NEW  OB  AMENDATOBY  LEGISLATION. 

New  or  amendatory  legislation  respecting  our  public  lands  should 
be  direct,  simple,  effective,  and  relate  principally  to  the  proper  form 
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of  disposition  of  the  withdrawn  lands— ^water-power  sites,  oil  lands, 
coal  lands,  and  rights  of  way  over  public  lands. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  unappropriated  public  lands  of  the  public- 
land  States  and  Territories  amount  to  about  712,000,000  acres,  and,  as 
compared  with  the  private  lands  in  these  various  States,  are  a  small 
percentage  of  the  territory  thereof.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  undertake  or  assume  the  entire  burden  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  the  States  in  which  these  lands  are 
situated,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  States  are  capable  of 
taking  care  of  these  questions  in  a  large  measure,  as  is  shown  by  the 
legislation  effectuating  these  purposes  in  States  like  Massachusetts 
and  Washington,  at  the  eid^remities  of  our  country. 

COAL  LANDS. 

Respecting  the  disposition  of  coal  in  the  public  lands  I  call  atten- 
tion to  what  was  said  on  this  subject  in  my  last  annual  report,  to 
the  effect  that  new  legislation  was  desirable  and  that  the  most  ad- 
vantageous method  of  disposal  of  coal  deposits  will  be  found  in  a 
measure  authorizing  the  lease  or  sale  thereof  subject  to  forfeiture  for 
failure  to  exercise  the  rights  granted,  with  restrictions  on  mining 
operations  in  order  to  conserve  the  deposit  as  a  public  utility.  In  my 
annual  report  as  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  1907  I 
gave  the  reasons  which  impelled  me  to  believe  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government  will  be  subserved  by  a  sale  rather  than  a  lease  of 
the  deposits.  I  also  set  forth  in  an  official  statement  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  I  thought  would  be  encountered  by  the  Government 
in  the  operation  of  a  leasing  system,  as  follows : 

First.  Under  a  sale  of  a  deposit  an  owner  would  not  need  that  supervision 
that  a  lessee  would  necessarily  be  under  in  the  matter  of  protecting  the  mine 
as  against  wasteful  and  ruinous  operation.  In  operation  it  will  be  found  that  a 
lessee  will  naturally  have  an  incentive  to  produce  as  much  coal,  with  as  little 
expenditure  in  honest  development,  as  possible,  resulting  in  many  cases  of  rob- 
bing the  mine — that  is,  leaving  insufficient  timbering,  pillars,  air  shafts,  etc., 
to  maintain  its  permanency  while  the  coal  of  this  or  overlying  seams  is  being 
removed;  and  the  high  grade  or  more  valuable  coals  will  often  be  worked  out 
and  the  low  grades  left  in  the  mine,  resulting  in  a  total  loss  thereof  to  the 
public.  Furthermore,  upon  the  termination  of  a  lease  or  other  abandonment, 
government  maintenance  will  be  necessary  in  many  cases  which  would  not 
occur  under  the  sale  system.  Government  maintenance  would  mean  retimber- 
ing  and  a  continuance  of  physical  improvements  to  prevent  decay  and  loss  of 
the  deposit  from  fire,  cave-ins,  flooding,  etc.  It  is  true  that  in  case  of  forfeiture 
un4er  the  sale  of  the  deposits  similar  maintenance  would  be  necessary  except 
upon  a  resale;  but  the  cases  in  which  forfeiture  would  occur  under  the  sale 
sj'Stem  would  be  small  compared  with  the  abandonments  or  forfeitures  imder 
the  leasing  system. 

Second.  The  collection  of  rentals,  royalties,  or  tolls,  as  the  case  may  be, 
under  a  leasing  oystem  wUl  necessarily  involve  the  maintenance  of  a  numerous 
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body  of  gorernment  employees  at  a  great  expense  to  the  Government,  and  add 
further  expense  for  a  detailed  system  of  acconnting.  This  increased  expense 
involyed  in  the  leasing  of  coal  deposits  will,  of  necessity,  increase  the  price  of 
coal  to  the  consumer  and  will  also  be  a  constant  menace  in  administration 
as  likely  to  produce  in  many  instances  public  scandal  if  not  corrupt  practices. 
These  objectionable  features  would  appear  to  me  to  be  practically  removed 
under  a  sale  of  the  deposits. 

Third.  Regulations,  under  the  leasing  system,  will  be  likely  to  trench  upon 
the  police  power  of  the  States  as  to  mine  inspection,  supervision,  and  regulation, 
where,  under  the  sale  system,  there  could  be  little  or  no  conflict 

Fourth.  In  the  operation  of  a  coal  mine  under  a  lease  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  lease  would  necessarily  have  to  be  so  worded  as  to  protect  the 
Government  against  liability  for  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  resulting 
from  loss  of  life  or  destruction  of  property.  In  case  the  Government's  agents 
were  likewise  grossly  negligent  in  enforcing  the  regulations  a  grave  question  Is 
presented,  whether  or  not  the  Government  is  not  at  least  morally  liable. 

I  consider  it  highly  important  that  Congress  take  action  in  giving 
the  department  an  effective  method  of  disposition  of  <ioal  lands  and 
deposits,  especially  in  Alaska.  The  question  of  whether  it  should  be 
by  a  sale  of  the  deposit,  or  through  a  leasing  method,  is  one  to  be 
determined  by  Congress.  In  Alaska  it  is  possible  that  a  leasing  sy3- 
tem  could  be  adapted  to  the  country  with  great  efficiency  and  with 
less  complication  than  in  the  States.  Under  the  present  coal-land 
laws,  the  appraisement,  as  fixed  by  the  department,  is  at  a  price  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  royalty,  except  in  Alaska,  where 
the  price  by  law  is  fixed  at  a  flat  acreage  rate,  and  in  the  States  the 
administrative  policy  is  to  secure  by  sale  what  would  accrue  to  the 
Government  if  the  deposits  were  mined  on  a  royalty  basis. 

OIL  LANDS. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  11, 1897  (29  Stat.,  526), 
public  lands  containing  petroleum  or  other  mineral  oils  were  declared 
to  be  placers  and  were  opened  to  location  and  entry  under  the  general 
placer-mining  laws.  The  placer  act  has  proved  wholly  inadequate 
in  its  application  to  petroleum  and  oil  lands.  Under  the  general 
placer  law  no  valid  claim  can  be  located  without  discovery  of  mineral. 
Mineral  is  usually  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  ordinary  placer 
ground  without  much  expense  or  time.  This  is  not  so  with  oil.  It 
takes  from  six  months  to  a  year  or  more  to  test  oil  lands  and  make 
an  actual  discovery.  The  initial  expense  of  the  discovery  ranges 
from  $20,000  to  $100,000,  and  in  many  instances  more  than  this.  A 
paper  location  of  prospective  oil  lands  made  prior  to  discovery  is 
not  always  respected  by  other  oil  prospectors.  One  prospector  erects 
his  derricks  and  proceeds  with  work  upon  his  claim;  another  pros- 
pector will  erect  his  derricks  upon  the  same  claim  and  proceeds  with 
his  work  also.  It  is  then  a  contest  between  the  two  for  the  first 
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discovery.    The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  protect  the  first 
bona  fide  locator  and  to  give  him  a  reasonable  time  to  make  his 
discovery. 
The  withdrawal  act  of  June  26,  1910,  contains  this  proviso: 

Provided,  That  the  rights  of  any  person  who,  at  the  date  of  any  order  of 
withdrawal  heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  Is  a  bona  fide  occupant  or  claimant 
of  oil  or  gas  bearing  lands,  and  who  at  such  date  is  in  diligrat  prosecution  of 
work  leading  to  discovery  of  oil  or  gas,  shall  not  be  affected  or  impaired  by 
such  order,  so  long  as  such  occupant  or  claimant  shall  continue  in  diligent  prose- 
cution of  said  work — 

and  is  a  suggestion  of  the  legislation  that  ought  to  be  enacted.  I 
recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  to  pass  a  law  recognizing  the 
right  of  the  prior  bona  fide  locator  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  his 
claim  for  a  reasonable  time  for  prosecution  of  his  work  for  the  dis- 
covery of  oil,  and  upon  discovery  a  right  to  secure  patent.  This 
recommendation  applies  only  to  those  locators  who  are  bona  fide 
occupants  or  claimants  and  who  are  in  diligent  prosecution  of  work 
leading  to  discovery  of  oil  or  gas  at  the  time  of  any  withdrawal  of 
the  land  under  executive  direction. 

The  withdrawals  now  outstanding,  including  some  private  lands 
within  the  exterior  limits,  aggregate  4,500,000  acres,  and  are  com- 
prised within  the  States  and  Territories  of  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  as 
is  more  particularly  shown  in  Table  2  of  Appendix  H. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  general  leasing  system  of  oil  and  gas  bearing 
lands,  such  a  system  as  will  promote  legitimate  development  of  this 
industry,  prevent  monopoly,  and  conserve  one  of  the  great  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  The  oil  land  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
in  Oklahoma  is  developed  on  the  leasing  system,  the  term  of  the  lease 
extending  as  long  as  oil  is  found  in  commercial  quantities.  The 
lessee  usually  pays  to  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  one- 
eighth  in  value  of  the  oil  produced  as  royalty.  This  system  has 
worked  out  very  satisfactorily  and  is  in  use  in  many  of  the  oil  regions 
of  the  country  where  land  is  held  in  private  ownership  and  not  by 
the  Government.  I  would  apply  the  leasing  system  only  to  areas 
withdrawn  for  classification  or  classified  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
The  unknown  and  unexplored  oil  lands  I  would  leave  open  to  explo- 
ration and  location  as  I  have  suggested  above.  This  would  give  a 
reward  to  the  diligent  prospector.  Even  then  the  surrounding  lands 
could  be  withdrawn  from  further  location  after  the  diligent  pros- 
pector had  secured  his  first  claims. 

Speaking  with  special  reference  to  California  and  the  oil  situation 
there,  I  have  had  the  question  investigated  very  carefully  and  find 
that  quite  extensive  oil  fields  have  recently  been  developed  in  that 
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State;  iliat  the  price  of  coal  for  fuel  there  is  enormous,  ranging  from 
$11  to  $15  per  ton  for  bituminous  coal,  and  much  more  for  anthracite. 
Much  of  the  coal  consmned  in  California  comes  from  foreign  coun- 
tries— ^Australia  and  British  Columbia.  The  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  bituminous  coals  cost  the  California  consumer  about  the 
same  price  as  foreign  coal.  Crude  oil  is  piped  from  the  California 
oil  fields  to  the  bay  cities  and  sold  at  the  present  time  at  85  cents  per 
barrel.  Three  barrels  of  crude  oil  at  the  total  price  of  $2.55  is  sub- 
stantially equivalent  in  fuel  value  to  1  ton  of  bituminous  coal  cost- 
ing from  $11  to  $15.  The  use  of  oil  for  domestic  consumption  will 
reduce  the  price  of  fuel  to  the  small  consumer  several  times.  I  have 
had  the  Patent  Office  records  examined  and  find  that  many  patents 
have  been  issued  for  stoves  which  may  be  successfully  used  for  the 
consumption  of  crude  oil  for  family  use.  The  reason,  I  am  told,  whj 
crude  oil  has  not  been  used  extensively  for  family  use  in  California 
is  because  of  the  heretofore  uncertain  production  of  crude  oil  in  that 
State.  The  railroads  and  steamship  companies  are  using  it  with  sat- 
isfactory results.  I  recommend  that  the  Government  adopt  a  liberal 
policy  in  opening  the  oil  lands  in  Califpmia.  The  Government 
ought  to  support  any  movement  which  would  reduce  the  enormous 
cost  of  fuel  in  California.  The  State  ought  to  be  asked  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  to  prevent  the  monopoly  of  the  oil  business  and 
to  eflfectually  sectire  a  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  can  be  acccHnplished  if  the  State  of  California  should  de- 
clare the  consimiption  of  oil  a  public  use.  The  State  should  pass  a 
law  to  this  effect  and  place  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  crude  oil  in 
the  hands  of  a  discreet  commission.  The  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  WUlcox  v.  Consol- 
idated Gas  Company  (212  U.  S.,  19)  seems  to  sustain  this  position. 

WATER-POWER  SITES. 

There  are  now  withdrawn  from  disposition,  pending  legislation  con- 
cerning water-power  sites,  approximately  1,450,000  acres  of  the  public 
domain. 

In  the  various  public-land  States  and  Territories  containing  water- 
power  resources  in  so  far  as  there  is  present  market  for  those  po^^ers 
the  title  to  areas  greater  in  extent  than  that  remaining  in  the  Govern- 
ment has  long  since  passed  into  private  ownership,  and  it  must  be 
realized  that  any  radical  or  burdensome  restriction  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government  upon  this  resource  will  operate  as  a  servitude  on 
the  public  lands  and  discourage  their  development  and  use.  In  my 
last  annual  report,  in  order  to  meet  the  emergency  for  a  special  method 
of  administering  this  character  of  the  public  lands,  and  in  order  to 
retain  the  ultimate  control  thereof  in  the  public,  it  was  recommended 
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that  supervision  be  exercised  through  a  leasing  system.  During  the 
last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced — 

authorizing  the  President  to  withdraw  from  all  forms  of  settlement,  entry,  or 
other  disposition  any  lands  which  are  or  may  become  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
development  of  water  power,  and  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  any  State  or 
Territory,  under  certain  conditions,  of  any  lands  so  withdrawn,  and  for  other 
purposea 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  transfer  these  sites  to  the  States  under 
limitations  which  would  compel  the  States  to  retain  title  thereto  and 
to  secure  and  supervise  their  hydro-electrical  development  in  behalf 
of  the  public.  The  bill  provides  for  federal  enforcement  of  com- 
pliance by  the  States  with  the  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  of 
the  grant  by  stipulating  for  a  reversion  of  the  lands  to  the  Federal 
Government  upon  the  failure  by  the  States  to  comply  therewith. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  States  own  the  waters 
in  the  streams  and  have  police  power  to  supervise  and  control  public 
utilities,  it  would  seem  a  direct  and  effective  method  of  control  would 
be  accomplished  by  conveying  the  power  sites  in  trust  to  the  States  in 
some  such  manner  as  proposed  by  this  bill. 

I  earnestly  advise  the  adoption  of  some  legislation  which  will  in 
any  even  retain  the  fee  title  to  the  lands  in  the  people  and  effectually 
vest  the  power  of  regulation  and  control  in  the  State  or  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  which  will  not  result  in  limiting  prompt  and  eco- 
nomical development  or  permit  monopolization  or  extortion. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECOM»£ENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Other  recommendations  for  amendments  to  existing  laws  or  for 
enactment  of  new  laws  are  as  follows : 

Amendment  of  existing  desert-land  laws  so  as  to  limit  the  maximum 
of  area  which  may  be  entered  to  160  acres ;  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  final  proof  may  be  made  to  seven  years,  but  impose  the  addi- 
tional condition  of  actual  cultivation  of  not  less  than  one-half  the 
irrigable  area  of  the  entry  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years 
prior  to  final  proof. 

Repeal  of  the  commutation  provisions  of  the  homestead  law,  or,  if 
this  be  deemed  inadvisable,  modification  of  the  present  laws  so  as  to 
require  two  years'  actual  residence,  cultivation,  and  improvement  as 
a  prerequisite  to  commutation.  Also  provide  that  no  patent  shall 
issue  under  any  commuted  homestead  entry  hereafter  made,  except  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Legislation  requiring  notices  of  mining  locations  to  be  recorded  in 
the  oflSce  of  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  districts;  requiring 
final  payment  and  entry  for  mineral  claims  to  be  made  within  seven 
yoars  from  date  of  location,  exclusive  of  any  time  covered  by  pending 
adverse  or  contest  proceedings,  and  modifications  of  the  placer  min- 
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eral  laws  so  as  to  provide  that  no  placer  location  hereafter  made, 
whether  by  one  or  more  persons,  or  an  association  of  persons,  shall 
exceed  40  acres  in  area. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1875,  railroads 
that  have  filed  proof  of  organization  may  acquire  a  right  of  way 
over  the  public  lands  by  construction  without  first  filing  and  obtain- 
ing approval  of  an  application  for  right  of  way. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1899,  requires  that  where  rights  of  way  are 
sought  across  forest  reservations  or  reservoir  sites,  permission  must 
first  be  obtained  aijd  construction  allowed  only  when  the  public  inter- 
ests will  not  be  injuriously  affected  thereby.  Under  this  provision  of 
law  ample  power  exists  for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  public 
within  reservations,  but  no  suflScient  power  as  to  the  public  lands. 

I  accordingly  recommend  that  the  act  of  March  8, 1875,  be  amended 
so  as  to  specifically  provide  that  no  railroad  construction  work 
shall  be  permitted  upon  the  public  lands,  either  surveyed  or  un- 
surveyed,  until  application  therefor  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  that  he  be  authorized  to  disapprove  the 
application  or  to  require  appropriate  stipulations  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  approval  of  the  application  when  in  his  judgment 
the  public  interests  so  require. 

Hunting,  killing,  or  destroying  game  at  any  season  of  the  year  in 
any  national  park,  national  monument,  or  game  preserve  should  be 
made  a  criminal  offense;  police  jurisdiction  in  national  parks  should 
be  conferred  on  United  States  commissioners;  and  section  53  of  the 
penal  code  of  the  United  States  (35  Stat.  L.,  1908,  and  36  Stat.  L., 
856)  should  be  amended  so  as  to  insert  therein  after  the  words  "  pub- 
lic domain"  the  words,  "national  parks,  national  monuments,  and 
other  reservations."  This  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
these  reservations  from  forest  fires  and  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
failing  to  extinguish  fires  therein. 

The  destructive  forest  fires  which  swept  over  large  areas  of  the 
Western  States  during  the  past  summer  have  killed  or  injured  timber 
on  approximately  200,000  acres  of  unreserved  public  lands.  This  fire- 
killed  timber  if  left  standing  will  rapidly  decay  and  in  a  short  time 
be  unmarketable.  I  therefore  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted  giving 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority  to  dispose  of  such  timber  on 
the  public  lands  as  has  been  killed  by  fire  prior  to  November  1, 1910, 
to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction  or  through  sealed  bids,  the 
proceeds  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  are  other  receipts  from 
public  lands. 

APPEALS  TO  COUBTS  IN  LAND  CASES. 

The  Interior  Department,  in  the  administration  of  the  public-land 
laws,  is  constantly  confronted  with  grave  legal  questions  and  the 
decision  of  cases  involving  property  rights  and  interests  of  great 
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magnitude.  No  appeal  to  the  courts  from  such  decisions  of  the 
department  is  authorized,  although  in  the  Patent  Office  for  some  time 
legislative  authority  has  authorized  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
commissioner  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  June  20  last  I  addressed  a  communication  to  you  recommending 
legislation  of  this  character  and  on  June  21  the  following  special 
message  was  sent  to  Congress: 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  questions  in  which  the  public  has  more  acute  interest 
than  those  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain.  I  am  just  in  receipt 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  recommendation  that  in  disposition  of  im- 
portant legal  questions,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  decide  relating  to  the  public 
lands,  an  appeal  be  authorized  from  his  decision  to  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  fully  indorse  the  views  of  the  Secretary  in  this  particular,  which  are  set 
forth  in  his  letter,  transmitted  herewith,  and  urge  upon  the  Ck>ngres8  an  early 
consideration  of  the  subject 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 

As  a  result  there  is  now  pending  in  Congress  House  bill  No.  27071, 
which,  if  passed,  will  authorize  an  appeal  from  the  final  decision  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  land  cases  to  the  court  of  appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  early  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  into  law. 

Appeals  to  the  court  in  such  cases  are  desirable  in  order  to  establish 
a  fixed  line  or  body  of  authoritative  judicial  decisions  interpreting  the 
statutory  law  upon  which  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  rests,  and 
also  to  remove  the  criticism  that  department  oflScers  act  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  administrative  and  judicial  officers. 

The  reasons  which  make  it  advantageous  to  secure  authority  for 
appeals  to  the  court  in  land  cases  would  apply  with  equal  propriety  to 
appeals  from  decisions  of  the  department  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  cases  affecting  Indian  lands  arising  in  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  order  to  simplify  and  expedite  the  work  of  the  department  in 
handling  public-land  cases  the  old  practice  of  permitting  niunerous 
reviews  and  rereviews  of  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been 
abolished  by  amended  rules  of  practice,  requiring  that  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final  and  appealable  direct  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  that  there  shall  be  granted  to  the  appellant  or  appellee 
before  the  Secretary  a  motion  for  review,  but  no  right  of  re-review, 
which  modifications  are  with  the  aim  of  simplifying  the  procedure  and 
making  it  more  sure  that  the  rights  of  the  honest,  yet  impecunious 
entryman,  may  be  protected.  In  the  event  of  the  authorization  by 
law  of  an  appeal  to  the  court,  as  above  mentioned,  the  review  of  the 
Secretary's  decision  may  well  be  abolished  without  any  injustice  to 
litigants. 
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OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY- GENERAIi. 

The  following  table  in  a  general  way  indicates  the  character  and 
classification  of  the  work  disposed  of  by  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  and  the  attorneys  in  his  office  during  the  past  year.  Com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  table  embraced  in  the  report  for  the 
year  1909  shows  a  great  increase  in  the  business  of  the  office,  notwith- 
standing which,  however,  the  work  is  practically  up  to  date. 


Work  of  office  of  Assistant  Attomey-OeneraU 

• 

Appeals. 

Reviews. 

Opinions. 

Disbar- 
ment 

proceed- 
ings. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Pending  October  1. 1909 

244 

2.839 

86 

841 

2 
125 

60 
8,668 

1 
22 

47 

Received  October  1, 1909.  to  October  1 
1910 

1,624 

Total 

3.088 
2,930 

877 
838 

127 
125 

8,718 
8,673 

23 
20 

1,571 

Dispoeed  of  October  1, 1909.  to  October  1, 
1910 

1  4m 

Pending  October  1,1910 

153 

39 

.2 

45 

3  i               7S 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  number  of  mandamus  and  injunction 
proceedings  brought  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
heads  of  the  several  bureaus  of  this  department  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  increased,  with,  of  course,  a  corre- 
sponding addition  to  the  labors  of  the  office  in  defending  the  same. 
These  proceedings  usually  consist  in  attempts,  almost  invariably 
abortive,  to  secure  judicial  review  of  departmental  action,  and  would 
be  entirely  avoided  by  a  system  of  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the 
department's  decisions. 

OEOIiOOICAIi   SURVEY. 

The  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  survey  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30, 1910,  aggregated  $1,497,815.  While  a  larger 
amount  could  have  been  used  in  carrying  out  the  varied  investigations 
and  researches,  important  results  have  been  accomplished  and  much  of 
the  work,  especially  the  land  classification,  has  been,  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's standpoint,  distinctly  productive.  The  classification  of  the 
public  lands  has  reached  a  degree  of  practical  use  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  domain  believed  never  before  to  have  been  attained 
and  is  of  material  advantage  to  the  department  in  the  control  and 
disposition  of  the  public  lands,  bringing  with  respect  to  coal  lands 
a  material  increase  in  revenue  per  acre  to  the  Government.  The 
researches  of  the  Geological  Survey  have  also  been  of  especial  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  location  and  reservation  of  water- 
power  sites  on  the  public  lands.  In  these  classifications  and  investiga- 
tions the  data  at  hand  in  the  geologic,  topographic,  technologic,  and 
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water-resources  branches  have  been  employed  in  connection  with 
progressive  field  examinations. 

Geologic  surveys  and  investigations  were  continued  during  the 
year  in  32  States  and  Territories,  and  included  examination  of  coal 
territory  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  study  of  the  phosphate 
deposits  in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  the  oil  fields  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia and  Oklahoma,  and  of  important  mining  districts  in  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Topographic  surveys  were  made  in  34  States  and  Territories  and 
covered  82,808  square  miles.  The  total  .area  in  the  United  States 
topographically  surveyed  to  date  is  1,107,765  square  miles,  or  35.5  per ' 
cent  of  the  entire  country.  The  requests  submitted  throughout  the 
country  for  topographic  surveys  are  far  in  excess  of  possible  ac- 
complishment under  the  present  appropriation. 

Data  for  the  annual  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States  are  being  procured  through  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  embody  therein  the  fullest 
available  information  regarding  the  occurrence,  development,  and 
utilization  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  country. 

Investigation  of  the  country's  water  resources  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  year  through  878  gauging  stations,  some  of  which  are 
maintained  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  municipal  organizations, 
and  private  persons. 

Technologic  work  was  carried  on  during  the  year  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  mine  accidents,  field  investigations,  and  investigations  of 
structural  material.  Four  branch  mine  rescue  experiment  stations 
were  established  during  the  year  and  nine  others  have  been  authorized 
by  Congress.  Many  mining  companies  have  followed  the  example 
of  the  Government  and  purchased  rescue  equipment  for  establishing 
local  stations  of  their  own.  On  July  1, 1910,  the  personnel  and  equip- 
ment of  the  fuel  and  mine  accidents  divisions  of  the  technologic 
branch  of  the  survey  were  transferred  to  the  new  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  personnel  and  equipment  of  the  structural- 
materials  division  were  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

For  further  and  detailed  information  with  respect  to  the  operations 
of  the  survey,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  tlie  director. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

In  an  act  approved  May  16,  1910,  which  became  operative  the  1st 
day  of  July  following,  Congress  established  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  a  National  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  widespread  demand 
for  the  creation  of  this  bureau  had  been  developing  among  the  varied 
mining  interests  for  a  number  of  years,  in  recognition  of  the  increas- 
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ing  importance  of  mining  as  one  of  the  foundation  industries  of  the 
country;  but  its  establishment  was  hastened  by  a  succession  of  serious 
mine  disasters  during  the  past  few  years  and  by  a  growing  realization 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  were 
being  wasted  in  both  the  mining  and  metallurgical  branches  of  the 
industry. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  new  bureau  is  to  aid  in  lessening  this 
loss  of  life  and  waste  of  resources  in  the  operations  of  the  mining 
industry,  or  as  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  statute: 

To  make  diligent  investigations  of  tbe  methods  of  mining,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  safety  of  miners,  and  the  appliances  best  adapted  to  preventing 
accidents,  the  possible  improvement  of  conditions  under  which  mining  operations 
are  carried  on,  the  treatment  of  ores  and  other  mineral  substances,  the  use  of 
explosives  and  electricity,  the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  other  inquiries  and 
technologic  investigations  pertinent  to  said  industries,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  make  public  reports  of  the  work.  Investigations,  and  information  obtained 
as  the  secretary  of  said  department  may  direct,  with  the  recommendations  of 
such  bureau. 

The  extent  of  the  work  of  the  new  bureau  and  the  rate  at  which  it 
can  carry  out  its  purposes  and  thereby  meet  the  growing  demand  of 
the  public  will  depend  upon  the  further  action  of  Congress  in  sup- 
plying the  necessary  funds.  Fortunately,  the  proper  development  of 
its  work  does  not  need  to  await  a  new  organization  and  a  new  estab- 
lishment for  the  reason  that  Congress,  in  the  act  creating  the  bureau, 
transferred  to  it  the  experienced  personnel,  including  a  considerable 
number  of  engineers  and  chemists,  and  the  extensive  equipment 
brought  together  and  employed  under  the  Geological  Survey  in  the 
development  of  investigations  similar  to  those  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  present  organization,  therefore,  will 
serve  as  a  nucleus  in  beginning  the  more  extensive  work  to  be  here- 
after developed. 

As  a  guaranty  of  the  efficiency  of  this  work,  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  engineers  and  chemists  mentioned,  during 
their  connection  with  the  technologic  work  of  the  Survey,  conducted 
their  tests  of  materials  for  the  use  of  the  Government  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  both  the  sellers  and  the  purchasing  representatives  of 
the  Government  and  at  costs  lower  than  those  estimated  for  such 
work  by  private  parties. 

Furthermore,  their  investigations  and  the  accompanying  educa- 
tional work  during  the  past  two  years  have  already  aided  materially 
in  reducing  the  loss  of  life  in  the  American  coal  mines. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  will  continue  to  conduct  the  investigation  of 
the  fuels  belonging  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  and  these 
purchases  now  approximate  $10,000,000  yearly;  but  its  largest  and 
most  urgent  work  for  some  time  will  be  that  connected  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  mine  accidents  and  the  methods  of  preventing  them. 
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In  connection  with  this  work  the  bureau  will  use  the  extensive  mine- 
investigation  laboratories  at  the  Pittsburg  experiment  station.  It 
will  also  use,  in  connection  with  its  investigaticmal  and  educational 
work,  a  number  of  mine-rescue  stations  and  mine-rescue  cars,  one  in 
each  of  the  more  important  coal  fields,  which  will  be  fully  equipped 
for  both  investigations  and  demonstrations  of  methods  for  preventing 
accidents,  and  for  rescue  work  in  case  of  accidents. 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  the  work  of  the  States 
and  private  corporations,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  bureau  will  take 
no  part  in  mine  supervision  or  in  mine  inspection,  these  being  within 
the  province  of  the  State.  But  the  bureau  will  do  what  it  can  to 
encourage  the  investigation  of  local  mining  problems  by  the  States 
anc^  the  private  corporations  most  directly  interested.  Furthermore, 
the  bureau  will  not  undertake  to  do  or  to  supplant  the  professional 
work  which  is  now  being  done,  or  is  to  be  done,  by  private  mining 
engineers.  Its  main  work  will  be  that  of  conducting  such  investiga- 
tions and  inquiries  as  relate  to  the  more  general  or  national  phases  of 
the  mining  and  metallurgical  branches  of  the  industry,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  results  of  its  investigations  and  inquiries  among  the 
mine  workers  and  mine  operators  of  the  country  in  such  manner  as 
will  be  most  effective  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  the 
bureau  was  created. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  work  relating  to  mine  accidents  and  inves- 
tigations carried  on  by  the  Government  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  bureau  is  given  on  page  26 ;  a  more  detailed  account  may  be  found 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

KECIiAMATION  OF  ARID  PUBUC  liANDS, 

OPEBATIONS  UNDEB  THE  UNITED  STATES  BECLAMATION  ACT. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  17, 1902,  known  as  the  "  recla- 
mation act,"  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  all 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  certain  of  the  West- 
em  States  and  Territories,  excepting  the  5  per  cent  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  sales  set  aside  by  law  for  educational  and  other  purposes. 
The  actual  receipts  from  this  source  to  June  30,  1909,  were  $58,439,- 
408.93,  and  the  estimated  total  receipts  to  June  30,  1910,  are 
$65,714,179.06.  The  net  investment  of  this  fund  in  reclamation  works 
on  June  30,  1910,  amounted  to  $53,781,302.88. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine  and 
return  to  the  reclamation  fund  the  estimated  cost  of  construction, 
and  entrymen  and  private  landowners  receiving  water  from  reclama- 
tion projects  are  therefore  required  to  contribute  their  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project 
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wherein  their  lands  are  situated.    The  cash  receipts  from  this  source 
to  June  30, 1910,  were: 

Cash  returns  to  reclamation  fund, 

Water-rlgbt  buUdlng  chargea $902, 822. 26 

Water-right  operation  and  maintenance  charges 249, 637. 19 

Total 1, 152, 459. 44 

In  addition,  amendatory  acts  authorizing  sales  of  town  lots,  sales 
of  water  to  towns  and  cities,  leases  of  power  developed  in  projects, 
etc.,  have  produced  an  additional  revenue  of  $2,086,107.73,  which, 
under  the  law  in  question,  is  credited  as  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the 
projects  from  whence  the  receipts  are  derived. 

No  new  projects  have  been  undertaken  since  March  4,  1909,  but 
prior  to  that  date  82  primary  projects  had  been  undertaken,  the  net 
investment  in  which  on  June  30, 1910,  amounted  to  $52,945,441.03,  as 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Net  investment  in  reclamation  projects  on  June  SO,  1910, 


state. 


Project. 


Net  invest* 
menL 


Arlaona 

Arizona-Oalifomia. 

California 

Aricona-Calirornia. 
Colorado 

Do 

Idaho 

Do 

Do 


Montana 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Montana-North  Dakota. 

Nel>niska- Wyoming 

Nevada  

New  Mexico 

Do 

Do 

New  Mexico-Texas 

North  Dakota 

Do 

Oklahoma 

0r< 


Oregon-California  . 

Sooth  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington 

Do 

Wyoming 


Salt  River 

Colorado  River , 

Oriand , 

Yuma , 

OrandValley , 

Unoompahgre , 

Boise 

Minidoka , 

Snake  River  storage. 

Garden  City 

Hnntley 

Milk  River 

St.  Mary 

Sun  River , 

Lower  Yellowstone. . 

North  Platte 

Truckee-Carson 

Carlsbad 

Hondo , 

Leasburg 

Rio  Grande 

Buford-Trentou , 

Williston 

Cimarron , 

Central  Oregon , 

Umatilla , 

Klamath 

Bellefourche , 

Strawberry  Valley. . . 

Okanogan , 

Yakima 

Shoshone 


$8,430,959.16 

44,201.97 

878,608.11 

8.781,355.19 

78,110.88 

4,166,689.04 

8,873,292.80 

2,900,896.56 

69,142.75 

878,816.07 

854,420.86 

619.887.28 

265,874.08 

599,958.59 

2,888,899.98 

4,609,476.50 

8,975,976.42 

617,665.56 

846,024.76 

193,418.82 

76,060.58 

278,294.40 

528,171.81 

8,878.17 

40,133.44 

1,155,983.22 

1,830,600.89 

2,818,525.22 

918,177.91 

538,281.41 

8,116,338.48 

8,878,887.87 


Total. 


52,945.441.08 


In  addition,  there  had  been  invested  in  secondary  projects,  June  30, 
1910,  $587,390.71;  in  town-site  development,  $10,955.49;"  in  Indian 
irrigation,  $198,704.21 ;  and  for  general  expenses,  $38,811.44.  In  view 
of  the  immense  areas  of  land  included,  the  magnitude  and  expense  of 
the  engineering  work  necessary  to  provide  for  their  reclamation,  and 
of  the  importance  to  the  waiting  settler  and  landowner  that  water 
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be  applied  to  the  land  and  redamation  effected  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  efforts  of  the  department  have  been  directed  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  projects  already  undertaken  rather  than  the  search  for  or 
undertaking  of  new  projects.  The  following  table  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  the  reclamation  work  from  June  80,  1902,  to 
June  30,  1910: 

Summary  of  results  of  reclamation  ioork,  June  SO,  1902,  to  June  SO.  1910. 

Material  excavated cubic  yards—  66,121,d71. 

Class  1 cubic  yards—  67,842,078 

Class  2 do 4, 308, 489 

Class  8 do 8, 971. 404 

Volume  of  storage  dams cubic  yards—  5, 632, 1B7 

Volume  of  dikes dp 8, 104, 788 

Available  reservoir  capacity acre-feet—  4, 484, 500 

Number  of  tunnels 68 

Aggregate  length  of  tunnels feet—  96, 512 

Canals  carrying  less  than  50  second-feet ., miles..  8, 874 

Canals  carrying  from  50  to  300  second-feet do 790 

Canals  carrying  from  300  to  800  second-feet do 356 

Canals  carrying  more  than  800  second-feet do 307 

Canal  structures  costing  less  than  $500 17, 669 

Canal  structures  costing  from  $500  to  $2,000 728 

Canal  structures  costing  over  $2,000 462 

Number  of  bridges 1, 487 

Aggregate  length  of  bridges feet—  35, 561 

Riprap : cubic  yards—  286, 122 

Paving square  yards—  264, 864 

Cement  used -barrels—  1, 133, 878 

Concrete cubic  yards—  961, 908 

Roads miles-.  460 

Telephone   lines do 1, 319 

Telephones  in  use 550 

Buildings  erected: 

Offices 54 

Residences 182 

Bams  and  storehouses 189 

Area  of  lands  for  which  water  can  be  supplied acres—  876, 684 

Acreage  included  in  projects  now  under  way 3, 100, 000 

The  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  while  considerable, 
were  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  speedy  completion  of  existing 
projects,  and  it  was  believed  that  additional  amounts  could  be  used 
to  advantage.  Accordingly,  with  your  recommendation  and  earnest 
indorsement.  Congress  was  asked  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  or  bonds  against  the  reclamation  fund.  As 
soon  as  the  importance  of  the  requested  assistance  was  understood 
the  recommendation  met  with  a  hearty  response  from  Congress  in 
the  enactment  of  the  law  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  836),  which 
authorized  the  issuance  of  not  exceeding  $20,000,000  in  certificates 
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of  indebtedn^s  repayable  out  of  the  reclamation  fund  five  years 
after  the  date  of  their  issue.  The  appropriation  was  made  subject 
to  the  provision  that  it  should  be  expended  upon  existing  projects 
and  their  necessary  extensions  and  that  no  part  of  the  same  should 
be  expended  until  after  the  project  should  be  examined  and  reported 
upon  by  a  board  of  engineer  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
approved  by  the  President  as  feasible,  practicable,  and  worthy.  A 
board  of  army  engineers  was  immediately  designated  by  you  and 
spent  the  siunmer  in  field  examinations  of  the  several  projects.  The 
board  is  now  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  the  data  secured  and  in 
preparing  its  report.  Pending  the  submission  of  this  report  and 
your  consideration  thereof,  preliminary  to  allotting  the  proceeds 
of  the  certificates  to  the  projects  selected,  it  has  been  deemed  inad- 
*  visable  to  make  a  general  allotment  from  the  reclamation  fund  for 
the  coming  year,  and  only  such  allotments  have  been  made  as  are 
deemed  essential  for  the  continued  and  economical  operation  upon 
the  projects.  Other  legislation  enacted  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  and  referred  to  more  particularly  in  another  portion  of 
this  report  will  materially  aid  the  settlers  and  the  Government  in 
the  settlement  and  development  of  reclamation  projects. 

It  is  important  to  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  contiguous  or 
adjacent  to  existing  projects,  to  the  Government  from  the  standpoint 
of  revenue,  and  in  line  with  practical  and  useful  conservation,  that 
legislation  be  enacted  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
dispose  of  any  surplus  water  available  from  irrigation  projects  to 
persons,  associations,  or  corporations  operating  systems  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  water  to  individual  water  users  for  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands, 
and  I  earnestly  recommend  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

Private  lands  purchased  or  condemned  for  use  in  construction  of 
reclamation  projects  and  public  lands  reserved  and  improved  for  this 
purpose  should,  when  no  longer  needed,  be  disposed  of,  and  I  there- 
fore recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  at  public  auction  such  lands  when 
no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  acquired  or  reserved,  the 
receipts  from  such  sales  to  go  into  the  reclamation  fund. 

A  system  of  graduated  payments  of  construction  charges  would 
probably  have  been  advantageous  to  the  settlers  had  it  been  adopted 
as  reclamation  projects  were  opened,  but  under  present  conditions  I 
do  not  think  it  advisable  to  adopt  this  system  for  all  existing  projects. 
There  are,  however,  several  projects,  particularly  those  known  as  the 
"  pumping  projects,"  where  payments,  by  reason  of  local  conditions, 
have  not  been  made,  and  the  department  should  be  authorized  to  adopt 
some  plan  which  will  relieve  the  settlers  and  enable  it  to  work  out  a 
scheme  of  payments  which  will  ultimately  return  the  cost  of  the 
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projects  to  the  reclamation  fund.    The  enactment  of  Senate  bill  6842, 
now  pending,  would  help  to  solve  existing  difficulties  on  such  projects. 

Without  experimentation  in  the  operation  of  reclamation  works 
and  an  understanding  of  local  needs  and  conditions  it  is  difficult  to 
intelligently  fix  the  terms,  conditions,  and  amounts  of  construction 
charges,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  future,  before  opening 
up  new  projects  or  new  units  of  projects,  it  will  be  advisable  to  fur- 
nish water  to  settlers  and  landowners  on  a  rental  basis  for  a  limited 
period,  so  that  the  department  may  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  projects  and  the  charges  and  terms  which 
should  be  fixed  to  insure  favorable  conditions  to  water  users  and  to 
secure  the  return  to  the  reclamation  fund  of  the  construction  cost. 

Section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  26,  1910,  forbids 
entry  of  or  settlement  upon  lands  reserved  for  irrigation  purposes » 
until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  established  the  unit 
of  acreage  and  fixed  the  water  charges  and  a  date  when  water  can 
be  applied  and  made  public  announcement  thereof.  In  many  projects 
the  areas  of  public  land  to  be  opened  to  entry  will  be  comparatively 
small  in  extent,  but  valuable  on  account  of  their  fertility  and  irrigable 
character.  A  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  lands  among 
would-be  settlers  and  an  avoidance  of  hardship  would  be  secured  by 
opening  these  lands  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  followed  during 
recent  years  in  opening  Indian  reservations,  namely,  by  drawings. 
I  accordingly  recommend  the  enactment  of  l^islation  which  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  open  sudi  areas  to  settle- 
ment and  entry  by  public  notice,  which  notice  shall  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  the  lands  may  be  settled  upon,  occupied,  and  en- 
tered by  persons  entitled  to  make  entry  thereof. 

BECLAMATION  OF  ABID  PUBLIC  LANDS  BY  THE  STATES. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  18,  1894  (28  Stat.,  372), 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  to  enter  into  contracts  with  States  containing  public  arid 
lands,  to  patent  to  each  of  the  States  to  which  the  law  is  applicable 
not  to  exceed  1,000,000  acres  of  land  upon  their  reclamation  through 
the  State  or  its  agent.  Ten  years  was  allowed  the  State  within  which 
to  effect  the  reclamation,  after  the  segregation  of  the  lands,  and  the 
latter  were  to  be  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers  in  areas  not  greater  than 
160  acres.  Various  amendatory  acts  have  been  passed  amending  the 
grants,  allowing  additional  time  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  reclamation,  and  authorizing  the  Territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  law  upcm 
complying  with  its  provisions.  New  Mexico  has  accepted  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  act  and  applied  for  the  segregation  of  lands. 
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Arizona  has  not  yet  taken  advantage  of  its  provisions.  During  the 
past  year  every  effort  has  been  made  to  expedite  action  upon  applica- 
tions presented  for  the  segregation  of  lands  under  this  act  consistent 
with  assurance  that  the  lands  segregated  are  desert  in  character, 
that  sufficient  watdr  for  irrigation  is  available,  and  that  the  work 
proposed  will  effect  their  permanent  reclamation.  Examination 
for  lands  applied  for  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  departmental 
engineer  inspector,  who  is  assisted  by  competent  engineers  from  the 
field  force  of  the  General  Land  Office.  Regulations  and  instructions 
issued  have  been  directed  to  the  improvement  of  methods  of  examina- 
tion and  report,  and  their  observations  should  result  beneficially  to 
the  Government,  the  States,  and  the  prospective  settlers. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1894  application  has  been  made  for 
6,687,508  acres,  of  which  amount  2,765,946  acres  were  applied  for  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Increased  activity  in  this  direction  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  interest  aroused  by  the  operations  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service,  to  the  seeking  by  private  capital  for  investments 
in  irrigated  lands,  and  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  of  the  public 
for  fertile  and  productive  agricultural  lands. 

It  has  frequently  happened  in  the  past  that  when  the  States  were 
engaged  in  the  preliminary  work  of  surveying,  and  the  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  feasibility  of  the  reclamation  of  the  land,  that  specu- 
lators would  file  or  enter  upon  the  lands,  embarrassing  or  defeating 
the  success  of  the  state  reclamation  projects.  Therefore,  in  my  last 
annual  report,  legislation  authorizing  the  temporary  withdrawals  of 
lands  in  the  interest  of  the  States  and  Territories  pending  prelimi- 
nary investigation  was  recommended,  and  was  enacted  into  law 
March  15,  1910.  The  States  have  already  taken  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  by  applying  for  the  temporary  segregation  of 
690,659  acres  of  land. 

"With  proper  supervision  by  the  General  Government  and  the  States 
to  secure  the  permanent  reclamation  of  the  lands  segregated  by 
means  of  durable  and  permanent  reservoirs,  canals,  and  structures, 
this  act  permits  the  States  to  assist  most  advantageously  in  the  recla- 
mation of  the  public  arid  lands  of  the  West. 

Under  existing  law  a  segregation  once  made  withdraws  the  land 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  begin- 
ning of  actual  construction  work  within  a  shorter  period,  and  I  renew 
the  recommendation  made  in  my  last  report  that  section  4  of  the  act  be 
amended  by  adding  to  the  second  paragraph  a  proviso  to  the  effect 
that  unless  actual  construction  of  the  reclamation  works  is  begun 
within  three  years  after  the  segregation  of  the  lands  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  declare  the  annulment  of  the  contract 
and  restore  the  lands  segregated  to  the  public  domain. 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  action  taken  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  mentioned  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1910 : 

state  desert-land  segregation  under  section  4  of  the  act  of  August  18,  1894  (M 
Stat,  S72-^2),  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  commonly  known  as  the 
Carey  Act,  with  the  action  taken  thereon  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June 
SO,  1910. 


State. 

Applied  for. 

Rejected  or 
relinquished. 

Patented. 

Rofon- 
veyed. 

Acres. 

Time  to 

reclaim 

extended. 

Colorado 

Aere$. 

728,881.29 

2,842,811.88 

524,440.92 

121.088.88 

20.164.68 

568,726.95 

410.245.76 

1,371.153.66 

Acres. 

90,964.28 

1,298,895.58 

172,249.01 

10,246.02 

Acre$. 

8,106.70 

823,06K.25 

26,200.40 

22,625.56 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Idaho  

157,084.90 
18,296.91 

Montana 

52,480.92 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

296,350.65 
126,185.61 
965,094.78 

140,492.08 
237,020.83 
197,758.60 

50,303.13 

Utah 

Wyoming 

92,229.33 

1.032.90 

17,397.58 

Total 

6,587,606.92 

2,958,985.83 

965,272.42 

817,864.27 

1,032.90 

69,878.46 

RECAPITULATION. 

Acres. 
Applied  for 6,  587,  508.  02 


Befregated   x 2,  D.'SS,  985.  fS3 

BelinquiBhed  or  rejected J>55.  272.  42 

Acted  on 2.  G73,  250.  07 


Total - 6,  587,  508.  92 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

The  policy  of  the  Indian  Service  to-day  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  its  earlier  dealings  with  the  Indians,  or  even  within  the 
last  decade,  and  it  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  considering  the 
obligations  of  the  department  to  discuss  or  give  an  historical  epitome 
of  the  earlier  methods  applied  in  dealing  with  the  Indian.  The 
problems  of  to-day  are  essentially  those  of  progressively  assimilating 
the  Indian  into  the  body  politic,  with  the  greatest  degree  of  protec- 
tion to  the  Indian  and  with  a  minimum  of  injury  to  the  community  or 
settlement  to  which  he  may  belong.  It  has  long  been  apparent  that 
the  tribal  relations  of  the  Indian  must  vanish  and  that  he  must  ulti- 
mately take  on  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  citizenship  and 
90  far  as  possible  adapt  himself  to  that  course  of  life  to  which  every 
individual  must  yield.  To  change  the  characteristics  of  a  race  such 
as  the  Indian  and  compel  the  surrender  of  his  traditions,  customs, 
and  impulses,  is  a  matter  of  generations  rather  than  of  years.  This 
is  more  particularly  realized  when  we  cpntemplate  the  stubborn  re- 
sistance which  the  full-blood  Indian  asserts  against  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  transform  him  into  a  farmer,  with  fixed  habitation. 
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or  to  interest  him  in  the  trades  or  common  vocations  of  life.  Tlie 
Indians  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  are  principally  upon  Indian 
reservations. 

The  Indian  population  as  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
on  reservations  is  801,819.    By  States  and  Territories  it  is  as  follows: 

Population  of  Indians, 


Oklahoma  « 117. 088 

Oregon  • 8, 477 

South  Dakota 20, 808 

South  Carolina 00 

Texas 470 

Utah . 1. 897 

Washington 9, 826 

Wisconsin 10, 806 

Wyoming 1, 701 


Grand  total  (exdudlye  of 
Alaska) ^ 804*  819 


Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Includ- 
ing freedmen  and  Intermar- 
ried whites 101, 287 

Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized 
Tribes 203, 632 


Arizona* - 88, 844 

Callforala 20,976 

Colorado 816 

Florida 858 

Idaho - 8, 988 

Indiana 248 

Iowa 872 

Kansas 1, 886 

Maine 425 

Michigan 6, 784 

Minnesota 11, 095 

Montana ' 

Nebraska 8, 784 

Nevada 6. 192 

New  Mexico 18, 887 

New  York 5, 476 

North  Carolina 1, 999 

North  Dakota 8,256 

The  number  of  industrial,  reservation,  nonreservation,  and  day 
schools  is  825. 

The  total  numbOT  of  Indians  who  have  been  given  their  full  rights 
within  the  last  twelve  years  is  89,118.  The  total  number  of  restricted 
Indians  remaining  is  215,701.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Service 
to  grant  citizenship  or  remove  the  restrictions  from  the  Indian  only 
when  he  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  he  is  capable  in  a  reasonable 
d^ree  of  managing  his  own  affairs,  and  where  he  possesses  an  allot- 
ment of  land  to  limit  his  right  of  alienation  so  as  to  require  retention 
of  a  specific  portion  thereof  as  a  homestead.  There  should  be  no 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  granting  citizenship  to 
the  Indian  where  he  shows  himself  to  be  qualified.  On  the  contrary, 
to  withhold  citizenship  tends  to  discourage  the  development  of  the 
very  elements  of  character  in  him  which  the  Government  is  under- 
taking to  stimulate,  and  if  citizenship  is  granted  to  the  Indian,  he 
should  be  held  to  the  same  obligations  of  amenity  to  social,  political, 
moral,  and  legal  restrictions  and  obligations  as  any  other  citizen,  and 
the  (jovemment  should  no  longer  undertake  to  exercise  tutelage  over 
him.    The  scheme  or  plan  of  the  Indian  Service  in  the  line  of  this 

•  Retarns  are  Incomplete  from  these  States. 
•—INT  1910— VOL  1 3 
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development  of  civic  capacity  in  the  Indian  should  be  practical  and 
not  theoretical,  and  it  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  the  Indian 
Service  has  reorganized  its  work  and  remodeled  its  force.  Details  of 
the  sjrstem  now  in  practice  are  set  out  with  particularity  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  To  more  expeditiously 
carry  out  the  Government's  policy  of  individualizing  and  fitting  the 
Indian  for  civic  usefulness,  one^of  the  most  potent  influences  is  the 
distribution  of  tribal  property  by  individual  allotment.  This  woA 
has  progressed  with  great  rapidity  during  the  past  year  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  force  at  the  command  of  the  office  would  permit.  By 
this  distribution  of  the  tribal  estate  another  evil  is  avoided,  viz,  the 
presentation  of  ^^  trumped  up  "  claims  by  tribal  representatives  and 
by  speculative  attorneys.  If  some  of  the  practices  that  have  existed 
are  permitted  to  continue  both  in  this  respect  and  in  the  probate  of 
the  estates  of  many  of  the  Indians,  and  the  acquisition  of  their  prop- 
erty by  unscrupulous  whites  through  contracts  and  other  methods  of 
subterfuge,  it  may  well  be  said  that  their  property  will  in  the  first 
generation  descend  to  the  lawyers  and  the  white&  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  (Government,  so  far  as  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  these  and  other 
evils  of  like  character.  Where  it  undertakes  to  extend  protection  to 
the  Indian  it  should  give  protection  of  such  a  forceful  character  as 
will  be  productive  of  genuine  results. 

The  agricultural  education  of  the  Indian,  as  now  undertaken 
through  expert  farmers  and  experimental  farms,  together  with  his 
advantages  in  the  industrial  schools  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  exercise  of  employment  agencies,  should  rapidly  develop  the  young 
among  the  Indians  in  useful  pursuits.  In  the  educational  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  it  should  no  longer 
carry  its  work  into  the  field  which  belongs  to  the  State  in  which  the 
Indian  is  situated ;  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  supervisory  obligations 
of  the  Government  have  ceased  over  the  Indian,  and  his  property 
becomes  taxable,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  care  for  his 
education  under  its  common-school  system.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  fix  the  exact  limits  of  supervision,  or  the  extent  or  amoulit  of  effort 
which  the  Government  should  put  forth  as  regards  any  particular 
Indian  or  body  of  Indians  in  the  matter  of  education,  culture,  and 
refinement  to  make  him  or  them  citizens.  The  Government  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  do  for  him  more  than  to  instruct  him  in  the  rudiments 
of  learning  and  in  the  useful  trades,  viz,  to  give  him  an  industrial, 
moral,  and  political  education,  so  as  tb  make  him  capable  of  self- 
support  and  self-control,  as  a  unit  of  society,  the  criterion  being  that 
he  is  sufficiently  equipped  to  care  for  himself  according  to  the  usual 
standard  or  measure  of  capacity  of  men  in  the  average  enlightened 
oommunity. 
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Special  attention  has  been  given  by  the  service  to  the  sanitation  of 
the  schools  and  institutions  maintained  by  the  Government  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  their  homes,  and  special  effort  has 
been  made  to  free  the  Indian  from  the  scourge  of  tuberculosis  and 
tradioma. 

'Perhaps  the  most  trying  and  difficult  feature  of  Indian  adminis- 
tration is  the  effort  to  inhibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  vigilance  of  the  federal  officers,  and  prosecutions  and  con- 
victions for  offenses  of  this  nature,  a  vast  amount  of  mischief  is  done 
by  the  liquor  traffic  in  preventing  the  advance  of  the  Indian.  The 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  sets  forth  the  activi- 
ties of  the  service  in  this  respect,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  department  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  this  evil.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  function  of  the  Government  to  perform  and  it  can  not  properly 
ezerdse  through  its  officers  police  duties  in  white  communities  and 
settlements  organized  under  state  and  municipal  laws,  and  when  the 
Indian  has  been  released  from  his  restrictions  and  recognized  as  a 
citizen  federal  authority  over  him  should  cease  and  should  no  longer 
with  reasonable  propriety  be  exercised  over  his  personal  conduct. 

The  leasing  of  allotments  of  restricted  Indians  should  not  be  made 
where  the  Indian  can  be  induced  to  improve  and  cultivate  the  land. 
In  exceptional  cases  where  the  lands  contain  minerals,  or  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  beneficial  use  of  water  for  irrigation  within  a 
limited  period,  leasing,  may  be  necessary  upon  approval  by  the 
department. 

MILLINa  OPEBATIONS  ON  MENOMINEE  BESEBVATION. 

The  logging  and  milling  operations  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Res- 
ervation are  being  carried  on  by  the  field  officers  of  the  Indian  Service 
in  a  businesslike  and  prudent  manner,  and  their  reports  show  that 
these  operations  are  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Indians. 

I  consider  it  unfortunate,  under  any  view  of  the  matter,  that  the 
Government  is  required  under  the  law  to  carry  on  logging  and  mill- 
ing operations  for  the  Indians,  believing  that  the  proper  policy  is, 
generally  speaking,  to  sell  the  timber  as  stumpage. 

The  government  sawmill  and  plant  located  at  Neopit,  which  was 
commenced  in  July,  1908,  and  finished  in  January,  1909,  has  a  day 
and  night  capacity  of  50,000,000  feet  of  lumber  per  annum ;  but  the 
act  of  May  28,  1908,  authorizes  the  cutting  of  only  20,000,000  feet 
annually,  exclusive  of  certain  dead  and  down  timber.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  continue  these  operations,  the  limit  of  cut  should  be 
increased  to  40,000,000  or  50,000,000  feet  per  annum. 
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RECLAMATION  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

There  are  large  areas  of  irrigable  lands  within  Indian  reservations 
in  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions.  It  is  important  to  protect  the  water 
rights  of  the  Indians  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  irrigate  and  reduce  to 
cultivation  such  areas  as  are  needed  for  the  support  of  the  Indians. 
Many  of  the  Indians  have  not  reached  the  stage  of  industry  and 
efficiency  sufficient  to  successfully  conduct  irrigated  farms,  nor  can 
they  be  educated  along  these  lines  until  provided  with  the  water  to 
irrigate  their  lands.  Furthermore,  it  is  believed  that  the  advance- 
ment and  education  of  the  Indians  along  this  line  may  be  aided  by 
leases  of  irrigated  lands  within  reservations  to  the  whites  under  con- 
ditions insuring  the  permanent  attachment  of  a  water  right  to  the 
lands  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Indian,  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  beneficial  use  of  the  water.  The  leases  should  be 
made  in  reasonably  small  tracts  for  long  terms,  the  maintenance 
charges  for  the  irrigation  system  to  be  paid  by  the  Indian  leasing  the 
land,  and  the  whites  so  colonized  that  their  agricultural  operations 
will  be  an  object  lesson  in  industry  and  successful  farming  to  the 
Indians  on  the  reservation. 

All  purchasers  of  Indian  lands  under  constructed  irrigation  systems 
should  be  required  to  pay  a  fixed  maintenance  charge,  based  upon  the 
irrigable  area  of  their  lands,  whether  they  farm  them  or  not.  They 
should  also  be  required  to  pay  their  proportionate  cost  of  the  con- 
struction work  performed  upon  the  system  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
their  purchase. 

Up  to  the  present  time  a  total  of  $5,547,237.58  has  been  expended  in 
irrigation  work  upon  Indian  lands.  The  expenditures  by  projects 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  their  completion  is  given  in  Appendix 
I.  The  major  part  of  this  work  has  been  performed  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  chief  engineer  and  field  engineers  of  the  Indian 
Service,  but  certain  ii*rigation  work  on  Indian  reservations  authorized 
by  Congress  and  provided  for  in  the  appropriations  under  the  control 
of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  is  being  performed  by  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  the  cost  of  the  work  being  returned  to  the  reclamation 
fund  from  the  Indian  appropriation. 

About  300,000  acres  of  land  in  Indian  reservations  have  been  re- 
claimed by  irrigation  works,  of  which  amount  118,640  acres  are 
being  irrigated  by  Indians  and  42,080  acres  by  white  lessees  and 
purchasers.  The  area  which  will  be  irrigated  when  contemplated 
works  are  completed  amounts  to  approximately  1,100,000  acres. 
The  total  appropriations  for  irrigation  purposes  during  the  past 
year  amounted  to  $1,865,000.  By  act  approved  June  25,  1910,  C!on- 
gress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reserve  from  loca- 
tion, entry,  sale,  allotment,  or  other  appropriation  any  lands  within 
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Indian  reservations  valuable  for  power  or  reservoir  sites,  or  which 
may  be  necessary  for  use  in  connection  with  any  irrigaticm  project 
This  audiorization  will  be  of  great  value  in  providing  for  and  accom- 
plishing the  irrigation  of  arid  Indian  lands. 

INDIAN  WABEHOnSES. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1909  I  recommended  the  discontinuing 
of  the  United  States  Indian  warehouses  at  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
LfOuis,  Omaha,  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  .substitution  thereof  of  a 
purchasing-agent  system.  I  believed  that  such  a  change  would  result 
in  a  net  saving  to  the  Government  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  supplies 
by  securing  wider  competition,  especially  among  local  business  firms; 
by  securing  greater  promptness  in  the  payment  of  claims  against  the 
Government;  by  preventing  an  overpurchase  of  supplies  because  of 
the  necessity  of  submitting  estimates  in  advance  of  the  time  that 
goods  would  be  needed,  and  because  of  the  inconvenience  to  con- 
tractors through  the  furnishing  of  bonds  and  the  delay  between  the 
delivery  of  goods  and  the  payment  thereof.  It  was  hoped  also  to  save 
in  the  cost  of  inspection  and  in  the  handling  of  claims  at  Washington. 

Congress  failing  to  discontinue  the  warehouses,  I  have  therefore 
directed  a  careful  investigation  of  purchases,  and  of  warehouse  and 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  methods  of  handling  contracts  and  claims,  and 
the  making  of  awards,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  warehouse 
system  to  the  best  possible  advantage  in  the  purchase  and  shipment  of 
Indian  goods  and  supplies,  and  putting  them  on  as  economical  a  basis 
as  possible,  consistent  with  efficiency. 

CTiATMS. 

Claims  are  constantly  being  advanced  on  behalf  of  Indians  and 
Indian  tribes  for  ccmipensation  for  losses  alleged  to  have  been  sus- 
tained in  past  relations  with  the  Government,  in  connection  with 
which  permission  to  employ  counsel  is  sought,  the  proposed  contracts 
of  employment  usually  providing  for  an  annual  salary  and  a  con- 
tingent fee  of  a  percentage  of  ultimate  recovery.  As  the  first  step  in 
the  formal  assertion  of  such  claim  is  usually  to  procure  an  act  o;f 
Congress  conferring  jurisdiction  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  the 
matter,  the  contract  contemplates  the  retention  of  hired  lobbyists. 

General  employment  of  attorneys  has  been  by  me  discountenanced, 
except  in  those  cases  where  a  distinct  showing  of  the  necessity  there- 
for is  made,  and  combination  of  annual  salary  and  contingent  fee  is 
not  sanctioned,  because,  in  effect,  it  amounts  virtually  to  a  roving 
commission  to  the  attorney  to  foment  litigiousness  among  the  Indians. 
The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been  directed  to  require  attorneys 
seeking  contingent  employment  to  submit  statement  of  the  facts  and 
law  justifying  litigation,  whereupon  the  propriety  of  pursuing  the 
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matter  and  the  compensation  to  be  allowed  in  the  event  of  recovery 
can  be  considered  by  both  this  department  and  the  Attorney-General. 
It  is  earnestly  suggested,  however,  that  legislation  be  enacted 
requiring  the  court,  upon  rendering  judgment  against  the  Govern- 
ment, to  fix  the  compensation  of  counseL 

FIVE  CIVTTjTZET)  TBIBBS, 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shows 
the  details  incident  to  the  allotment  of  land  and  other  things  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  work  of  winding  up  the  affairs 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Unicm 
Agency,  and  other  matters  coming  under  the  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment, including  the  report  of  the  supervisor  of  schools. 

The  total  number  of  persons  on  the  final  approved  rolls,  as  here- 
tofore reported,  aggregates  101,474.  During  the  year,  however,  ex- 
tensive field  investigations  made  for  the  purpose  of  locating  citizens 
who  have  made  np  applications  for  allotments  demonstrated  that  235 
died  prior  to  the  dates  fixed  by  the  various  agreements  to  entitle  them 
to  allotments.  Therefore  the  number  has  been  somewhat  reduced, 
there  now  being  10,956  Chickasaws,  26,730  Choctaws,  18,716  Creeks, 
8,122  Seminoles,  and  41,716  Cherokees,  a  total  of  101,239.  By  act  of 
Congress  the  rolls  of  these  tribes  were  finally  closed  March  4,  1907. 
It  has  been  persistently  maintained  that  many  persons  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  property  of  these  tribes  were 
not  enrolled.  The  department  is  now  carefully  investigating  and 
considering  such  instances  with  a  view  of  submitting  a  report  and 
final  recommendation  to  Congress  concerning  the  disposition  of  such 
cases. 

During  the  year  the  allotment  of  land  to  all  members  of  these  said 
tribes  has  been  practically  completed,  and  there  now  remains  to  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  the  remaining  undivided  property  and 
division  of  the  proceeds  to  individual  citizens  of  the  respective  tribes. 
Before  such  can  be  finally  accomplished,  however,  suits  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  affecting  the  rights  to  enrollment  of 
about  5,500  new-bom  Cherokees,  who  have  been  tentatively  allotted 
land,  must  be  disposed  of.  There  is  also  pending  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  a  suit  by  certain  persons  claiming  the  right  to  be  enrolled  as 
Cherokee  freedmen.  The  matter  of  equalization  of  Creek  allotments 
will  also  require  congressional  consideration,  and  legislation  will  be 
necessary  to  dispose  of  445,000  acres  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands 
in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

Regulations  were  promulgated  by  the  department  under  date  of 
October  12, 1910,  for  the  disposal  by  public  auction  of  all  of  the  other 
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remaining  unallotted  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  aggregating 
about  1,750,000  acres.  This,  however,  does  not  include  the  forested 
lands  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  aggregating  approximately  1,370,000 
acres,  which  have  heretofore  been  withheld  from  allotment.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  appraise  the  pine  and  hardwood  timber  on  these  lands 
before  sale,  which  work  is  now  in  progress,  and  upon  completion  they 
will  be  offered  at  public  sale  as  now  authorized  by  law. 

In  the  Seminole  Nation  the  allotment  of  360,790  acres  to  3,122 
citizens  has  been  completed,  and  there  remain  to  be  disposed  of 
8,448  acres  of  tribal  lands  embraced  in  54  tracts  of  from  1  to  160 
acres  each.  No  allotment  deeds  have  yet  been  issued  or  delivered  to 
any  citizens  of  the  Seminole  tribe.  During  the  year  allotment  deeds 
to  all  such  citizens  were  prepared  on  new  forms  and  are  now  held 
at  the  department^  at  the  instance  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  await- 
ing the  determination  of  certain  suits.  Although  a  great  number  of 
conveyances  of  such  allotted  lands  have  been  made  by  individual 
members,  it  is  considered  that  all  such  sales  are  invalid  prior  to  the 
recording  and  delivering  of  allotment  deeds.  Investigation  having 
developed  that  much  fraud  had  been  perpetrated  in  connection  with 
these  conveyances,  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  provided  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  special  attorney  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  investi- 
gate the  transactions  and  to  take  proper  action  in  connection  with 
prosecution  of  persons  connected  with  such  frauds. 

In  the  Creek  Nation  allotments  of  160  acres  each  have  been  made  to 
18,716  enrolled  citizens,  2,999,400  acres  having  been  allotted,  leaving 
63,610  acres  embraced  in  1,302  separate  tracts  of  from  1  to  1,100 
acres  to  be  disposed  of.  During  tiie  year  the  remaining  few  allot- 
ments have  been  completed,  101  tracts  reserved  for  churches  and 
schools  were  surveyed  and  deeds  executed,  and  descriptions  of  un- 
allotted lands  have  been  tabulated  preparatory  to  disposaL  The 
Creek  agreement  provided  that  160  acres  of  land  of  an  appraised 
value  of  $1,040  should  constitute  the  standard  value  of  an  allotment 
and  that  those  receiving  land  of  less  value  should  receive  a  sufficient 
amount  from  the  tribal  funds  to  equal  such  amount.  It  being  ascer- 
tained that  the  funds  of  the  Creek  Nation  were  insufficient  after  the 
enrollment  of  new-bom  citizens  to  equalize  allotments  on  such  basis. 
Congress,  by  an  act  approved  Mardi  3,  1909  (86  Stat,  871),  pro- 
vided for  the  equalization  of  Creek  allotments  on  a  basis  of  $800,  to 
be  effective  when  ratified  by  the  Creek  council,  but  such  provision 
was  rejected  by  that  body  April  22,  1909 ;  therefore  nothing  further 
has  been  attempted  toward  equalizing  allotments  in  this  nation. 

In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  all  allotments  have  been 
ccmipleted  to  37,685  enrolled  citizens,  eadi  receiving  320  acres  of  aver- 
age land  of  an  appraised  value  of  $1,041.28.  The  lands  so  allotted 
aggregate  8,312,900  acres,  leaving  approximately  3,285,000  acres  to 
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be  disposed  of.  The  work  of  tabulating  the  descriptions  of  such 
unallotted  land,  excepting  about  1^70,000  acres  of  timber  lands  and 
also  excepting  445,000  acres  of  segregated  coal  and  a^halt  lands,  pre- 
paratory to  the  disposal  thereof,  is  in  progress.  During  the  past  year 
278  allotments  have  been  made  requiring  field  investigation  in  each 
instance,  1,675  allotment  deeds  were  prepared  and  4,077  delivered,  knd 
206  tracts  of  from  1  to  20  acres  each  reserved  for  churches,  schools,  and 
cemeteries  were  surveyed  and  data  secured  preparatory  to  the  issu- 
ance of  deeds.  The  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1909  (35  Stat,  781), 
provided  for  the  equalizing  of  allotments  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations  by  the  payment  from  tribal  funds  of  twice  the  appraised 
value  of  land  to  those  having  $50  or  less  due  to  complete  their  allot- 
ments to  $1,041.28,  and  rolls  have  been  prepared  containing  the  names 
of  36,849  citizens  to  be  paid  an  amount  aggregating  $317,997.  This 
payment  is  in  progress  and  on  June  30,  1910,  the  sum  of  $120,094.16 
had  been  paid  to  11,875  citizens. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26, 1906,  provided  that  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  freedmen  should  have  the  preference  right  to 
purchase  unallotted  lands  at  the  appraised  value  sufficient  to  bring 
their  allotments  up  to  40  acres  in  area  prior  to  December  1,  1910. 
About  3,000  freedmen  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  law,  to  pur- 
chase in  the  aggregate  about  45,000  acres,  and  applications  are  now 
being  received  and  considered. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  complete  or  partial  allotments  aggregating 
4,348,760  acres  have  been  made  to  40,194  citizens,  each  allotment 
constituting  110  acres  of  average  land  of  a  standard  appraised  value 
of  $325.60.  There  remain  1,522  enrolled  citizens  who  have  made  no 
selections  and  there  are  50,300  acres  of  unallotted  land.  During  the 
year  all  interested  citizens  were  notified  that  selections  must  be  made 
by  July  31,  1910,  after  which  no  further  allotments  would  be  made. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  deeds  were  prepared 
and  16,176  delivered.  Six  hundred  and  forty-eight  tracts  of  land 
from  1  to  3  acres  each,  reserved  for  schools,  churches,  and  cemeteries, 
were  surveyed  and  data  secured  preparatory  to  issuance  of  deeds. 
The  50,300  acres  of  unallotted  land  are  included  in  2,728  tracts  of  from 
1  to  550  acres  each,  and  tabulated  descriptions  have  been  prepared 
preparatory  to  disposal  thereof. 

In  conformity  with  that  provision  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1909  (35 
Stat,  781),  relative  to  the  equalization  of  allotments  on  which  there 
was  due  not  to  exceed  $50,  pay  rolls  containing  the  names  of  35,013 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  having  due  them  $174,814.34,  have 
been  prepared  and  payment  is  now  in  progress,  16,006  citizens  having 
been  paid  $91,819.16  to  June  30, 1910, 
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A  list  of  about  900  citizens  to  whom  no  allotments  were  made  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  lands  suitable  for  such  purpose,  and  who 
have  indicated  a  desire  to  receive  money  in  lieu  of  lands,  has  been 
prepared,  to  receive  $651.20  each,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  April  26, 1906,  which  provides  that  if  any  citizoi  of  the 
Cherokee  tribe  shall  fail  to  receive  the  full  quantity  of  land  to  which 
he  is  entitled  as  an  allotment,  he  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  of  the 
funds  of  such  tribe  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  appraised  value  of  the 
amount  of  land  thus  deficient,  and  payment  to  such  persons  is  now  in 
progress.  No  allotment  certificates  or  deeds,  however,  can  be  issued 
to  4,400  Cherokees  enrolled  under  the  act  of  April  26,  190^  until 
their  right  to  enrollment  is  decided  in  the  pending  suit  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  contests  between  citizens  for  the  allotment  of  the  same  tracts 
of  land  may  be  said  to  be  completed.  During  the  year  255  cases  were 
disposed  of;  on  July  1.  1910,  there  remained  53  cases,  25  of  which 
were  awaiting  the  time  for  filing  appeal  or  motion  for  rehearing  to 
expire,  and  28  of  which  had  been  appealed  to  the  department.  The 
number  of  allotment  contests  instituted  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
aggregated  892  in  the  Creek  Nation,  56  in  the  Seminole  Nation,  1,487 
in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  3,491  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  5,078  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  total  of  10,949  cases.  During  the  year  20,786 
certified  copies  of  the  record  pertaining  to  enrollment  and  allotments, 
together  with  copies  of  testimony  aggregating  737,000  words,  were 
furnished  the  public,  from  which  there  was  received  $11,695. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908  (35  Stat.,  312),  pro- 
vided for  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  land  of  certain  classes  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  further  provided  that  such 
unrestricted  land  should  be  subject  to  taxation  and  that  the  remain- 
ing restricted  land  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  until  such  time 
as  the  restrictions  were  removed  therefrom.  Under  the  provisions 
of  such  law  restrictions  were  removed,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  about 
71,000  Indians,  leaving  approximately  30,000  in  the  restricted  class, 
from  whom,  however,  restrictions  are  removed  in  individual  cases 
if  the  Indian  is  considered  competent;  others  are  permitted  to 
dispose  of  portions  of  their  lands  under  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment. Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  law  relative  to  nontaxa- 
tion  of  restricted  lands,  the  state  officials  of  the  various  counties,  who 
had  been  furnished  at  great  expense  with  lists  fully  descriptive  of  all 
the  allotments  and  the  enrollment  status  of  each  allottee,  assessed 
lands  for  taxes  of  the  restricted  class  for  the  years  1908  and  1909,  and 
advertised  for  sale  all  such  land  on  which  taxes  assessed  had  not  been 
paid.    Suits  were  therefore  filed  in  the  United  States  court  and 
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temporary  injunctions  granted  against  the  sales  of  restrict^  land, 
and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  this 
practice.  . 

The  unallotted  timber  lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  aggregate  ap- 
proximately 1^70,000  acres.  Allotted  lands  are  scattered  through 
and  adjoining  such  tracts,  consequently  extensive  depredations  have 
been  committed  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  prevent,  although 
a  force  is  constantly  employed  for  such  purpose,  and  a  number  of 
indictments  were  found  by  a  federal  grand  jury  for  unlawful 
cutting  of  timber  on  tribal  lands.  In  such  cases  15  convictions  were 
secured  and  other  cases  dismissed  by  settlement,  the  amount  realized 
aggregating  $10,288.79.  This  action  has  had  a  wholesome  effect  in 
stopping  these  depredations. 

Under  existing  law  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizens  are  permitted 
to  dispose  of  timber  on  their  allotments  without  supervision,  and 
investigation  has  shown  that  from  8,000  to  5,000  allottees  have 
contracted  with  numerous  parties  for  the  disposal  of  their  timber,  and 
that  in  none  of  the  instances  where  investigation  was  made  had  an 
adequate  consideration  been  given,  and  in  many  instances  such  con- 
tracts had  been  secured  through  misrepresentation  and  fraud  as  to 
the  character  of  the  instrument  These  sales  provide  for  the  removal 
of  timber  in  from  five  to  twenty-five  years,  and  in  view  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  complaints  made  by  reason  of  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  parties  and  the  facts  developed  in  connection  with  these  unlawful 
transactions,  the  matter  has  been  referred  by  this  department  to  the 
United  States  Attorney-General  for  appropriate  action.  No  further 
action  has  been  taken  by  way  of  instituting  suits  to  set  aside  illegal 
conveyances  of  allotted  land  prior  to  the  removal  of  restrictions, 
awaiting  final  determination  of  the  suits.  Of  the  27,380  suits  filed,  as 
previously  reported,  1,543  were  dismissed  during  the  year,  which, 
with  the  8,716  dismissed  prior  to  July  1, 1909,  makes  a  total  of  4,619 
dismissed.  The  decision  of  Judge  Campbell  sustaining  the  demurrer 
of  the  defendants  in  these  so-called  '^  restriction  suits  "  has  since  been 
reversed  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  it  is  now  understood  the 
case  has  been  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  under 
the  authority  conferred  by  section  8  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910. 
During  the  year  1,976  vacant  lots  and  2,581  forfeited  lots,  located  in 
179  towns,  were  advertised  and  sold  at  public  auction  in  the  Creek, 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  nations,  the  amount  realized  ag- 
gregating $142,591.25.  Certain  areas  of  land  were  also  surveyed  and 
platted  and  added  to  four  towns  on  segregated  coal  lands. 

The  total  output  of  coal  from  approved  leases  on  tribal  segregated 
coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  during  the  year  was 
2|692,291  tons,  a  decrease  of  36,146  tons  as  compared  with  the  fiscal 
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year  1909.  Nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven  tons  of  asphalt 
were  mined,  as  compared  with  4,121  tons  for  the  year  1909.  The 
total  amount  of  royalty  paid  on  account  of  coal  and  asphalt  was 
$250,161.76.  Coal  operations  ceased  March  31,  1910,  on  account  of 
failure  of  the  operators  and  the  miners  to  agree  upon  a  wage  scale, 
and  had  not  commenced  again  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Under  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  21,  1906,  the  drilling 
of  test  holes  on  the  unleased  segregated  coal  lands  has  been  completed. 
Thirty-seven  holes  have  been  drilled  in  various  localities  to  depths 
ranging  from  113  to  1,510  feet,  and  a  report  of  the  findings  is  embodied 
in  Senate  Document  No.  390,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session. 
Such  report  shows  the  wodkable  area  of  the  coal  to  be  283,649  acres 
on  a  basis  of  veins  var3dng  in  thickness  from  2  feet  4  inches  to  6  feet 
and  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet.  The  Geological  Survey  estimates  that 
there  are  871,000  acres  of  workable  coal,  using  as  a  basis  veins  14  inches 
thick  to  a  depth  of  3,000  feet. 

DISTBIGT  AGENTS. 

After  a  trial  of  two  years  the  usefulness  of  the  district  agency 
service  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  by  reason  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  Indians,  the  extent  of  country,  and  the  complicated  conditions 
existing  their  services  are  indispensable  to  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  restricted  citizens  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  In 
two-thirds  of  the  counties  of  the  eastern  porton  of  the  State  covered 
by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  there  is  an  earnest  and  conscientious 
cooperation  between  the  probate  courts  and  the  district  agents.  In 
a  few  counties,  however,  it  is  only  partial,  while  in  the  remainder 
the  attempts  to  proted^  minors  in  the  sale  of  land  have  been  looked 
upon  as  intrusions,  and,  in  one  instance,  the  complaints  became  so 
numerous  and  the  alleged  frauds  so  flagrant  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  matter  to  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  appropriate 
action. 

In  additi(m  to  probate  matters  the  duties  of  the  district  agents  in- 
clude the  adjustment  of  intruder  cases,  the  handling  of  mineral,  agri- 
cultural, and  grazing  leases  made  by  restricted  Indians,  assisting  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  connection  with  investigation  of  suits  to  clear 
title,  investigation  and  execution  of  deeds  by  full-blood  heirs  where 
allottees  died  prior  to  May  27, 1908,  which  cases  require  the  approval 
of  the  department,  the  receiving  and  investigation  of  applications  by 
restricted  Indians  for  removal  of  restrictions,  the  sale  of  land  by  such 
classes  when  under  supervision  of  the  department,  and  advising  and 
counseling  with  Indians  relative  to  their  individual  land  transactions. 

The  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  service  would  be  advanced  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  employees,  thereby  admitting  of  a  more 
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deliberate  consideration  and  closer  attention  to  individual  restricted 
Indian  matters. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Union  Agency,  through  whidi 
office  the  affairs  of  restricted  Indians  numbering  about  30,000  are 
handled,  shows  there  was  collected  from  various  sources,  principally 
from  sale  of  town  lots,  coal  royalties,  and  moneys  due  individual 
Indians  from  sale  of  restricted  lands  made  under  supervision  of  the 
department  and  royalties  on  oil  and  gas  leases,  $2,562,736.27,  and  the 
disbursements  aggregated  $2,183,964.67.  There  was  a  total  of  5,732 
applications  filed  during  the  year  by  citizens  for  removal  of  restric- 
tions, of  which  2,004,  aggregating  64,147  acres,  were  approved  condi- 
tionally and  land  sold  under  the  supervision  of  the  department,  and 
1,331,  aggregating  76,684  acres,  were  approved  unconditionally,  and 
said  Indians  permitted  to  dispose  of  their  lands  without  restrictions, 
tlie  total  area  from  which  restrictions  were  removed  being  140,831 
acres.  Of  the  2,004  conditional  removals  of  restrictions,  627  tracts 
were  advertised  and  sold,  aggregating  53,192  acres,  the  consideration 
received  therefrom  amounting  to  $566,666.  During  the  year  a  change 
was  made  in  the  method  of  advertising  the  lands  so  as  to  show  the 
appraisement  thereof  in  the  advertisement.  There  was  collected 
$100,790.69  as  grazing  fees  on  unallotted  tribal  lands  during  the  year. 

SCHOOIiS. 

Oscar  H.  Lipps  assumed  charge  of  the  schools  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  January  10,  1910,  relieving  the  superintendent  and  the  super- 
visors in  each  of  the  nations.  In  view  of  the  dilapidated  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  buildings,  it  has  been  decided  to  abandon  a  part 
of  them  and  repair  and  equip  those  remaining.  It  has  also  been  de- 
cided to  introduce  in  the  course  of  study  the  subjects  of  agriculture, 
manual  training,  and  domestic  science. 

In  the  Choctaw  Nation  four  tribal  boarding  schools  were  main- 
tained, with  an  enrollment  of  674,  and  291  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
contract  boarding  schools.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  day  schools 
were  maintained  or  assisted,  in  which  were  enrolled  584  Indians, 
5,153  whites,  and  502  negroes. 

In  the  Chickasaw  Nation  five  tribal  boarding  schools  were  main- 
tained, with  an  enrollment  of  517,  and  106  pupils  were  enrolled  in  con- 
tract boarding  schools.  One  himdred  and  forty-eight  day  schools 
were  maintained  or  assisted,  in  which  there  were  enrolled  323  Indians, 
7,042  whites,  and  537  negroes. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  three  tribal  boarding  schools  were  main- 
tained, with  an  enrollment  of  377.  One  hundred  and  forty-nine  day 
schools  were  maintained  or  assisted,  in  which  there  were  enrolled 
1,681  Indians,  3,161  whites,  and  209  negroes. 
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In  the  Creek  Nation  seven  tribal  schools  were  maintained,  with  an 
enroUment  of  869.  One  hundred  day  schools  were  maintained  or 
assisted,  in  which  there  were  enrolled  216  Indians,  1,699  whites,  and 
2,412  negroes. 

In  the  Seminole  Nation  two  tribal  schools  were  maintained,  with  an 
enrollment  of  254  Indians,  211  whites,  and  168  negroes. 

The  total  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  during  the  year 
was  $412,065.78. 

OIL. 

There  were  1,563  mineral  leases  covering  lands  of  restricted  In- 
dians requiring  the  approval  of  the  department,  practically  all  oil 
and  gas,  filed  with  the  superintendent  of  the  Union  Agency  during 
the  year,  making  a  total  of  mineral  leases  filed  to  June  30,  1910,  of 
20,828,  many  of  which,  however,  cover  lands  upon  which  restrictions 
have  since  been  removed  and  lessees  removed  from  departmental  su- 
pervision. It  is  estimated  that  44,221,000  barrels  of  oil  were  mar- 
keted during  the  year  and  that  44,323,000  barrels  were  in  storage  on 
June  30,  1910.  About  28,000,000  barrels  were  run  from  land  under 
leases  still  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  department,  under  which 
Indians  were  paid,  through  the  superintendent  of  the  Union  Agency, 
royalty  aggregating,  approximately,  $1,000,000,  practically  all  leases 
providing  for  a  royalty  of  12^  per  cent  of  the  gross  production. 

The  three  pipe  lines  carrying  oil  from  the  Oklahoma  field,  namely, 
the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  which  is  a  subsidiary  company  of 
the  Standard  Oil,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Texas  Pipe  Line  companies,  are 
paying  at  the  present  time  42  cents  per  barrel.  This  is  an  increase 
of  7  cents  over  the  price  of  a  year  ago.  The  question  of  whether  a 
combination  exists  among  the  three  pipe  lines  named  for  the  purpose 
of  restricting  the  price  of  oil  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  department  and  is  imder  investigation  for  appropriate  action. 

LEGISLATIOK. 

Restricted  allottees  are  permitted  under  existing  law  to  dispose 
of  timber  and  to  lease  their  homesteads  for  one  year  and  their  other 
allotted  lands  for  five  years  for  any  purpose  without  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  As  a  result,  these  persons,  who  are 
considered  incompetent  to  dispose  of  their  lands,  continually  dispose 
of  their  timber  and  make  leases  for  grossly  inadequate  consideration, 
as  has  been  found  in  thousands  of  instances  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  department.  Under  existing  law,  district  agents  are  author- 
ized, at  the  request  of  any  allottee  having  restricted  lands,  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  bringing  of  any  suit  or  suits, 
and  the  prosecution  and  appeal  thereof,  to  cancel  and  annul  any  deed, 
conveyance,  mortgage,  lease,  or  incumbrance  of  any  kind  or  char- 
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acter,  and  to  take  all  necessary  ^ps  to  assist  said  allottees  in  acquir- 
ing and  retaining  possession  of  their  restricted  lands.  It  has  been 
found  in  many  instances  that  where  frauds  have  been  committed  and 
action  taken  to  secure  cancellation  of  such  lease  or  conveyance  the 
Indian  is  ^importuned  to  revoke  the  authority  previously  given,  and 
in  many  cases  new  leases  or  conveyances  are  taken  providing  no 
better  compensation  than  in  the  instruments  previously  canceled. 
I  therefore  recommend  legislation  as  follows: 

1.  That  sales  of  timber  or  stone  and  all  grazing  and  agricultural 
leases  executed  by  restricted  Indians  shall  not  be  valid  unless  ap- 
proved by  local  officers  under  rules  and  regulations  of  the  department, 
but  such  legislation  should  not  confirm  existing  contracts. 

2.  That  the  taking  of  any  deed,  mortgage,  contract  to  sell,  power 
of  attorney,  or  other  instrument  affecting  the  use,  control,  or  title  of 
lands  allotted  to  citizens  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  prior  to  removal 
of  restrictions  therefrom  be  prohibited  and  provision  made  for  proper 
penalty  for  the  violation  thereof. 

8.  That  the  attempt  to  procure  any  contract,  unless  previously 
authorized  by  the  department,  with  any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
or  enrolled  members  of  freedmen  thereof  purporting  to  provide  com- 
pensation to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  affecting  tribal  property 
or  th4  undivided  interest  of  any  citizen  therein  be  prohibited  and  any 
purported  contract  so  secured  should  be  declared  null  and  void. 

4.  That  in  cas^  where  any  allottee  having  restricted  lands  for  any 
reason  fails  or  refuses  to  take  possession  thereof,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  any  officer  designated  by  him,  be  authorized  to  make  on 
behalf  of  said  allottee  a  lease  of  the  same  character  as  the  allottee 
would  be  authorized  to  make,  the  proceeds  to  be  disbursed  to  such 
allottee  or  his  representative  under  rules  of  the  department  Such 
legislation  is  desirable  for  the  reason  that  several  thousand  allottees 
have  as  yet  declined  to  recognize  the  law  providing  for  allotments  or 
to  receive  their  allotment  patents,  consequently  their  lands  are  in 
possession  of  persons  from  whom  the  allottee  receives  no  consideration. 

5.  That  the  sale  of  the  surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt 
lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  aggregating  approxi- 
mately 445,000  acres,  be  authorized,  to  be  made  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  department,  and  that  the  mineral  thereunder  be  dis- 
posed of  separately,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Indians. 

6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  authorized  to  abolish  the 
position  of  any  tribal  officer  when,  in  his  judgment,  such  action  is 
advisable. 

7.  That  per  capita  payments  from  tribal  funds  to  members  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  be  authorized  at  such  time  and  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
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8.  By  section  6  of  the  act  of  May  27, 1908  (85  Stat.,  818),  jurisdic- 
tion over  persons  and  property  of  minor  allottees  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  of  Indians  was  cast  upon  the  probate  courts  of  Oklahcxna. 
Experience  in  the  administration  of  the  estates  affected  by  the  pro- 
vision referred  to  has  been  unfortunate  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  thereof.  While  in  the  main  the  judges  of 
the  courts  exercising  such  jurisdiction  are  men  of  integrity,  several 
exceptions  have  been  brought  to  light  involving  the  loaning  of  money 
belonging  to  Indian  minors  to  the  judge  exercising  control  over 
the  minor's  estate,  and  also  to  friends  of  such  judge  on  notes  indorsed 
by  the  latter.  Attempts  to  reach  such  conditions  under  state  law 
have  been  ineffective,  and  no  means  have  been  found  of  rendering  the 
delinquent  judge  accountable  under  federal  law,  hence  the  advisability 
is  urged  of  legislation  which  will  remedy  this  defect. 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1910,  the  total  number  of 
patents  granted  was  86,287,  an  increase  of  1,955  over  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80, 1909.  The  total  money  receipts  from  all  sources  were 
$2,022,043.26,  an  increase  of  $46,123.29  over  the  previous  year.  The 
total  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,958,549.76,  an  increase  of  $66,106.41. 
The  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80, 1910,  was  $68,498.50. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  arrangements  had  been  made  for  re- 
moving the  models  of  inventicms  from  a  storage  warehouse  to  the 
sabbasement  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives  Office  Building,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  act  approved  June  17,  1910,  which  arrange- 
ments have  been  carried  out. 

As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office  and 
the  increased  force  that  must  necessarily  be  provided  for  from  year 
to  year,  the  Patent  Office  building  is  now  crowded  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity. During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  branch  printing  office  that 
was  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Patent  Office  building  was  abol- 
ished and  four  additional  rooms  were  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  ex- 
amining force  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  Patent  Office  has  been  en- 
croaching on  the  Secretary's  office  for  some  years  past,  but  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Secretary's  office  to  give  up  any  more  space.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  that  some  adequate  provision  be  made  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  increased  force  that  will  be  necessary  from  year  to 
year  for  the  operation  of  the  Patent  Office.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  building  an  addition  to  the  Patent  Office  in  the  court  of 
the  present  building,  or  by  constructing  a  new  building,  either  for  the 
use  of  the  Patent  Office  or  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary's  office  and 
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one  or  more  of  the  other  bureaus.  Elsewl^ere  m  this  report  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  other  bureaus  of  this  department,  espe- 
cially those  in  rented  quarters,  are  badly  overcrowded.  The  question 
of  providing  sufficient  office  room  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
of  the  administration  of  this  department  in  Washington. 

PENSION  OFFICE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1910,  there  were 
946,194  pensioners  on  the  roll.  There  were  added  thereto  during  the 
year  29,219,  made  up  of  original  allowances,  restorations,  and  re- 
newals. There  were  dropped  therefrom  54,330,  occasioned  by  death, 
remarriage,  minors  attaining  the  age  of  16  years,  failure  to  claim  for 
three  years,  and  all  other  causes,  making  a  net  reduction  in  the  rolls 
of  25,111,  leaving  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the 
year  of  all  classes  921,083,  of  which  602,180  were  soldiers  and  sailors, 
818,461  were  widows  and  dependents,  and  442  were  army  nurses. 

The  unexpended  balances  of  the  appropriations  at  the  close  of  ihe 
fiscal  year  covered  into  the  Treasury  were  as  follows : 

For  penilons $29, 150.39 

For  medical  examination 152, 816. 00 

For  lalariefi  and  clerk  hire,  pension  agencies 10, 480. 58 

For  rent,  contingent  expenses,  arid  inspection  of  agencies 9, 214. 16 

For  salaries.  Bureau  of  Pensions 48, 779. 67 

For  salaries,  per  diem  and  expenses  of  special  examiners 27, 332. 82 

For  installation  of  card-index  system 8, 479. 97 

Total 280, 753. 09 

The  amount  expended  for  pensions  during  the  year  was  $159,974,- 
066.08,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  $1,999,647.69. 
The  cost  of  administration  in  connection  with  the  adjudication  of 
claims  and  the  payment  of  pensions,  etc.,  was  $2,657,673.86.  This  is 
the  smallest  amount  paid  in  any  one  year  for  such  administration  for 
twenty-seven  years.  The  last-named  figures  show  a  reduction  in 
the  running  expense  of  the  bureau  of  nearly  $200,000  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

There  was  disbursed  for  pensions  from  July  1,  1790,  to  June  30, 
1866,  $96,445,444.23.  From  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30,  1910,  the  total 
disbursements  for  pensions  were  $3,976,611,125.58.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  expenses  for  same  period,  $118,362,734.68,  making  a  total 
of  disbursements  from  July  1,  1865,  of  $4,094,973,860.26. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  number  of  applications  pending 
of  all  kinds  was  66,226.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  pending 
47,295  applications,  exclusive  of  a  number  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  abandoned  files.  The  total  number  of  applications  filed  during 
the  year  was  132,012.  There  were  admitted  during  the  year  97,207 ; 
rejected,  88,032;  cases  adjudicated  where  no  benefits  were  derived 
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other  than  those  rejected,  1,198,  making  the  total  number  adjudicated 
186,487.  Allowance  of  accrued  pensions  was  made  in  21,089  cases, 
being  issues  made  for  payment  of  pension  in  case  of  deceased  pen- 
sioners from  date  of  last  payment  to  date  of  death. 

There  have  been  granted  since  1861  by  special  acts,  82,401  pensions, 
of  which  nmnber  19,422  were  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year  with 
an  annual  face  value  of  $5,725,246.  Only  a  little  more  than  one-half 
of  the  amount  is  properly  chargeable  to  special  acts,  as  most  of  the 
beneficiaries  had  been  previously  pensioned  under  general  laws  at 
lower  rates.  During  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress 
6,063  pensions  were  included  in  special  acts. 

The  largest  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  any 
fiscal  year  was  on  June  30,  1902,  when  the  total  was  999,446.  The 
largest  amount  paid  for  pensions  in  any  one  year  was  for  the  year 
ended  June  80, 1909^  when  the  total  was  $161,978,708.77. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest  it  is  noted  that  there  is  one  pen- 
si(mer  on  account  of  the  Revolutionary  War  remaining  on  the  rolls, 
a  daughter  of  a  soldier  who  served  in  a  New  Hampshire  company. 
She  is  89  years  old.  Of  the  war  of  1812,  338  widows  were  on  the  roll 
June  30,  1910.  The  last  surviving  pensioned  soldier  of  the  War  of 
the  Bevolution  died  in  1869.  The  last  widow  pensioner  of  that  war 
died  in  1906.  The  last  surviving  pensioned  soldier  of  the  war  of 
1812  died  in  1905. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  8, 1899,  providing  for  division 
of  pensions  of  resident  pensioners  of  the  United  States  who  shall 
desert  their  wives  or  minor  children  or  who  are  inmates  of  national 
or  state  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes,  10,848  claims  have  been  filed,  of 
which  number  6,742  were  allowed. 

Eleven  bounty  land  warrants  were  issued  during  the  year,  grant- 
ing 1,440  acres  of  land,  and  76  claims  were  adjudicated.  Twenty- 
five  claims  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

On  June  30,  1910,  there  were  also  pending  1,512  reimbursement 
claims  for  expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  persons. 
There  were  disposed  of  during  the  year  8,202  claims,  of  which  number 
6,478  were  allowed  in  whole  or  in  part,  1,029  were  disallowed,  and 
695  were  abandoned. 

There  were  89  new  cases  presented  to  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
account  of  offenses  against  the  pension  laws,  and  indictments  were 
found  in  71  of  such  cases.  There  were  61  cases  brought  to  trial 
during  the  year,  in  55  of  which  convictions  were  secured.  Only  9 
of  these  cases  were  against  persons  rendering  military  or  naval 
service.  At  the  dose  of  the  year  145  cases  were  pending  in  the 
hands  of  United  States  attorneys. 

Three  civil  suits  were  instituted  during  the  year,  and  of  those  pend- 
ing and  instituted  1  was  compromised  and  2  settled  by  payment  of 
59553'— IWT  1910— VOL  1 1 
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amount  involved,  leaving  4  suits  yet  pending.  There  was  recovered 
from  all  sources,  including  reclamation  on  forged  checks,  $20,557.88. 

From  time  to  time  Congress  has  been  asked  to  abolish  or  decrease 
the  number  of  pension  agencies  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view 
to  economy  in  the  disbursements  of  pensions. 

I  recommend  that  this  matter  be  given  careful  consideration  by 
Congress,  as  it  appears  from  the  annexed  report  that  in  the  nei^- 
borhood  of  $200,000  can  be  saved  in  the  cost  of  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions by  the  abolishment  of  all  of  the  agencies. 

I  append  hereto  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  on  this 
subject: 

OOTOBEB  4,  1910. 

The  Honorable  the  Sbosetabt  or  thb  Intebiob. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  estimates  for  the  payment  of  in- 
valid and  other  pensions  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  aiding  June  30, 
1912,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  foUows: 

Army  and  navy  pensions $153,000,000 

Fees  and  expenses  of  examining  surgeons 200, 000 

Sahirles  of  18  pension  agents,  at  $4,000  each 72,000 

Olerk  hire  and  other  services,  pensicNi  agencies 886, 000 

Bent,  New  York  City  agency 4, 600 

Examination  and  inspecticm  of  pension  agencies 1, 600 

Stationery  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  pulsion  agencies 25, 000 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  providing  for  18  pea* 
sion  agencies.  If,  however,  the  number  of  agencies  be  reduced  from  18  to  9, 
the  expense  of  conducting  the  agencies  would  be  as  foUows : 

Salaries  of  9  pension  agents,  at  $4,000  each $36,000 

Clerk  hire 845. 000 

StationeiT  and  other  necessary  expenses 25,000 

Examination  and  Inspection  of  pension  agencies 1,  ooo 

This  would  make  a  reduction  in  the  expense  of  conducting  the  agencies  of 
$80,000  per  annum.  Should  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  abbUsh  the  pension- 
agency  service  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  pensions  through  a  disbursing 
officer,  under  the  Ck)mmis8ioner  of  Pensions,  the  cost  of  paying  pensions  would 
be  as  follows : 

Clerk   hire $300,000 

Stationery  and  other  necessary  expenses 20, 000 

This  would  make  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  paying  pensions  in  this  one  bill  of 
$168,000,  as  compared  with  the  estimates  for  the  18  agencies.  There  would  be 
a  still  further  reduction  in  the  cost  of  printing  pension  vouchers,  printing 
pension  checks,  and  in  the  keeping  of  records  in  this  bureau  which  are  now 
necessary  under  the  present  system,  which  would  make  a  reduction  (including 
the  $168,000  above  mentioned)  of  over  $200,000  in  the  cost  of  the  payment  of 
pensions. 

Very  respectfullyt  (Signed)  J.  L.  Davenpobt, 

OommiaHoner. 
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AFFBAIiS  IK  PBNSION  AND  BOUHTY  LAND  CLAIMS. 

The  number  of  appeals  and  motions  for  reconsideration  pending  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1909,  and  those  filed  during 
the  year,  their  disposition,  and  the  number  pending  July  1,  1910,  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


Pending 

Julyl. 

1909. 

PUed 

daring 

the  year. 

Rein- 
stated. 

Total. 

D.^ 

PaMUnff 

Oriirlna]  merit  ADpm]iix...w           a  .^  . 

644 

8 

4 

4.428 
60 
120 

1 

6.07, 
124 

123 

228 

Fee  appeaU 

4 

Hotiona  for  reconJBideratlon 

1 

Total 

666 

4,^98 

1 

5,266 

6.027 

228 

In  264  cases  the  Pension  Office  was  reversed,  and  in  194  cases  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  reported  that  upon  reconsideration  the 
adverse  action  taken  by  the  bureau  was  receded  from,  and  asked 
permission  to  allow  appellants'  contention.  The  department  after 
considering  the  appeals  decided  that  the  action  proposed  by  the 
bureau  was  warranted  under  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  papers 
were  returned  to  the  bureau  for  final  action  and  favorable  adjudi- 
cation. 

There  were  also  during  the  year  returned  to  the  bureau  for  further 
action  and  report  216  cases  for  the  reason  that  upon  review  it  was 
found  that  additional  and  material  evidence  had  been  filed  which  had 
not  been  considered  by  the  bureau,  or  that  a  special  examination  or 
another  medical  examination  was  thought  necessary,  or  for  various 
reasons  the  claims  had  not  been  properly  adjudicated.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  there  were  49  of  such  cases  pending,  which  are  included 
in  the  total  number  of  pending  appeals  as  shown  by  the  table. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  of  the  present 
year  there  were  filed  731  cases.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
disposed  of  746  cases,  leaving  213  cases  pending  on  October  1, 1910. 

The  rapid  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Pension  Appeals  indicates  that  its  present  numerical 
strength  is  more  than  sufficient,  or  will  be  more  than  sufficient,  to 
care  properly  for  the  work  coming  before  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1911,  unless  there  should  be  some  additional 
legislation  of  a  general  nature  calculated  to  raise  new  issues  which 
would  require  final  determination.  All  questions  of  law  and  practice 
under  existing  pension  legislation  have  been  well  settled  and  de- 
termined. 

I  have,  therefore,  in  the  estimates  transmitted  in  accordance  with 
existing  law  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  transmission  to  the 
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Congress  provided  with  respect  to  the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals 
as  follows: 

That  the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals  be  abolished  from  and  after 
July  1, 1911^  and  that  from  and  after  said  date,  the  duties  theretof<Hre 
performed  by  said  board  shall  be  transferred  to  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  that 
two  members  of  said  board,  who  are  admitted  to  the  bar,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General's  office  as  assistant 
attorneys  at  a  compensation  of  $2,600  and  $2,250  per  annum,  respec- 
tively, and  one  member  of  said  bpard  shall  be  transferred  to  his  office 
for  services  as  medical  expert  at  a  compensation  of  $2,000  per  ^nniiTn^ 
for  the  examination  of  appeals  involving  medical  questions.  That 
each  person  (other  than  the  three  who  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  as  above  provided)  who  is 
a  member  of  the  board  at  the  date  of  its  abolition  shall  be  transferred 
to  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Pension  Office.  That  no  vacancy 
hereafter  occurring  in  either  of  the  positions  so  transferred  to  the 
Pension  Office  shall  be  filled  by  original  appointment,  transfer,  or 
otherwise. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals  on  appeals  coming  to 
the  Secretary's  office  from  the  final  action  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  is  the  only  exception  in  this  department  to  the  general 
rule  that  all  appeals  shall  lie  to  and  be  considered  in  the  office  of 
the  Assistant  Attorney-General;  and  as  an  additional  reason  for 
my  recommendation,  I  feel  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the 
course  of  appeals  from  the  final  action  of  bureau  heads  to  the 
department. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  most  important  features  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion during  the  last  fiscal  year  have  been  the  organization  of  a  Divi- 
sion of  School  Administration  and  the  provision  by  Congress  for  the 
appointment  of  a  specialist  in  higher  education.  The  Division  of 
School  Administration  will  have  charge  of  all  matters  referred  to  this 
office  relating  to  school  legislation,  the  administrative  methods  of 
state  and  city  education  officers,  and  the  statistical  work  relating  to 
state  and  city  school  systems.  It  is  also  actively  cooperating  with 
the  chief  educational  officers  of  the  several  States,  with  the  object  of 
establishing  uniform  regulations  regarding  the  recognition  of  teach- 
ers' certificates.  The  specialist  provided  for  by  Congress  will  devote 
his  attention  to  standards  of  college  and  professional  education,  the 
statistics  and  accounting  systems  of  colleges  and  universities,  coopera- 
tion in  graduate  studies,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  in  this  coun- 
try for  foreign  students. 

Estimates  have  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  employment  of 
10  additional  specialists  and  a  number  of  additional  clerks  at  a  total 
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cost  of  $75,000.  If  provision  is  made  for  these  specialists  they  will 
cover  the  field  of  school  administration,  industrial  education,  educa- 
tion for  housekeeping,  school  architecture,  rural  education,  school 
hygiene,  accounting  and  statistics,  commercial  education,  secondary 
education,  and  wider  use  of  the  school  plant.  They  will  systematize 
the  collection  of  information,  will  make  personal  visits  to  various 
educational  institutions  in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
actual  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  make  avail- 
able to  educational  officers  throughout  the  country  the  most  approved 
methods  for  promoting  educational  efficiency. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  maintained  in  Alaska  77 
public  schools  for  natives,  in  which  3,962  pupils  were  enrolled,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  1,704.  During  the  summer  of  1909  13  ad- 
ditional school  buildings  were  provided.  Instruction  in  agriculture, 
cooking,  sewing,  bench  work,  washing  of  clothes,  cleaning  of  houses, 
sanitation,  and  hygiene  is  now  general  in  the  native  villages  through- 
out Alaska. 

While  this  work  has  been  carried  on  successfully  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  it  is  believed  that  still  better 
results  could  be  achieved  if  the  field  of  work  were  not  so  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  administration.  Moreover,  this  work  of  instruction 
has  no  logical  place  in  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  is  essentially  a  bureau  of  information  and  a  clearing  house  for 
advice  upon  educational  topics.  I  recommend  that  the  schools  for 
natives  in  Alaska  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor, 
through  a  resident  commissioner  of  education,  who  should  have  charge 
of  all  the  public  schools.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  separate  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  the  public  schools  for  white  children  and 
the  schools  for  natives. 

The  reindeer  industry  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  economic  life  of  the  Eskimo,  and  the  latest  available 
statistics,  those  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1909,  give  the  total 
number  of  domestic  reindeer  in  Alaska  as  22,915.  The  number  of 
reindeer  owned  by  the  natives  increased  from  46  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1908  to  49  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1909. 
This  increase  is  due  to  the  establishment  of  five  new  stations  as  ad- 
ditional centers  of  distribution,  to  the  transfer  of  reindeer  to  natives 
in  payment  for  services  rendered,  and  to  increase  in  the  number  of 
apprentices  at  the  reindeer  stations.  The  supervision  of  the  reindeer 
industry  is  more  out  of  place  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  than  the 
supervision  of  schools  for  natives,  as  the  supervision  of  this  industry 
is  properly  a  function  of  the  district  government.  I  recommend  that 
it  be  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  some  supervisory 
officer  under  the  governor  of  Alaska. 
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NATIONAIi  PARKS  AND  RESERVATIONS. 

Congress  is  to  be  commended  for  setting  apart  vast  areas  for  na- 
tional parks,  over  4,500,000  acres  being  now  embraced  in  national  re- 
serves of  this  class.  John  Muir  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Professor  Hayden,  above  all  others,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  secur- 
ing the  dedication  of  the  Yellowstone  as  a  national  park,  for  he  led 
the  first  scientific  exploring  party  into  it,  described  it,  and  urged  upon 
Congress  its  preservation.  The  creation  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  by 
the  act  of  March  1, 1872,  marks  the  beginning  of  these  national  insti- 
tutions which  now  demand  more  than  a  perfunctory  policy.  The 
setting  apart  and  dedication  of  our  national  parks  for  the  people  is 
the  only  practical  means  of  preserving  their  wild  grandeur  fr<Hn 
human  desecration ;  ^^  specimens  of  the  best  of  nature's  treasures  have 
been  lovingly  gathered  here  and  arranged  in  simple,  systematic 
beauty  within  regular  bounds.'' 

Of  the  national  parks  that  have  been  created  by  congressional 
action,  the  following  are  entitled  to  rank  as  worthy  of  being  called 
national  institutions:  The  Yellowstone,  the  Yosemite,  the  Sequoia, 
the  General  Grant,  the  Mount  Rainier,  the  Crater  Lake,  the  Glacier, 
the  Mesa  Verde,  and  there  should  be  added  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  for  the  creation  of  which  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  Congress. 
The  areas  of  these  and  other  parks,  together  with  dates  of  establish- 
ment, are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Dale  of  establishmerU  and  area  of  ruUional  parib. 


Date  of  estab- 
lishment. 


Area. 


Yellowstone,  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho . 

Yosemite.  in  California 

Sequoia,  in  California 

Oeneral  Grant,  in  California 

Mount  Rainier,  in  Washington 

Crater  Lake,  in  Oregon 

Wind  Cave,  in  South  Dakota 

Sullys  mil,  in  North  Dakota 

Piatt,  in  Oklahoma 


Oasa  Grande  Ruin,  in  Arizona. 
Mesa  Verde,  in  Colorado. . 


(Five-mile  strip  for  protection  of  ruins) . 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  in  Arkansas 

Glacier,  in  Montana 


Total. 


Mar.  1,1872 
Oct  1,1800 
Sept  25, 1800 
Oct  1,1890 
Mar.  2,1899 
May  22,1902 
Jan.  9, 1908 
27,1904 

1,1902 
21,1904 

2,1889 
June  29,1906 

....do 

June  16,1880 
May  11,1910 


Apr, 
/July 


Acre$. 

2,142,790.00 

719,622.00 

161,597.00 

2,686.00 

207,860.00 

l&9,86aOO 

10,522.00 

780.00 

848w22 

480.00 
42,876.00 
175,860.00 

911.68 
981.68L00 


4,606,158.85 


The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  parks  has  been  greatly  augmented 
of  recent  years,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  amount  of  travel 
thereto  and  the  many  demands  for  literature  relating  to  these  reserva- 
tions. The  interest  in  these  national  parks  is  not  confined  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  extends  to  foreign  countries.  The 
Swiss  Government,  at  its  request,  has  been  supplied  with  reports  of 
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the  superintendents  in  charge  and  laws  and  regulations  governing 
the  various  national  parks.  Similar  information  has  been  furnished 
the  forestry  branch  of  the  department  of  the  interior  of  Canada;  also 
the  Verein  Natursdiutzpark  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  an  association  the 
object  of  which  is  the  establishment  of  parks  or  reservations  for  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  game,  fauna,  and  flora  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  to  be  modeled  after  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale.  Information  on  the  subject  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  in  particular  has  been  furnished  the  superintendent  of  the 
New  Zealand  tourist  and  health  resorts,  the  United  States  consul  at 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  for  the  information  of  the  secretary  of 
national  parks  in  that  country,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographic  Society  of  Australasia  at  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

In  view  of  the  facility  of  reaching  our  national  parks  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Middle  West  States,  through  improved  rail  connections, 
and  the  convenience  of  travel  by  tourists  through  them,  which  is 
being  rapidly  improved,  the  comment  is  a  natural  one,  "  Why  do  so 
many  of  our  American  people  spend  their  time  and  money  touring 
abroad  without  knowing  their  own  country?"  The  scenery  and 
natural  wonders  found  in  other  countries  frequented  by  our  people 
are  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  our  great  national  parks 
and  the  mountain  ranges  in  which  they  are  found. 

It  has  been  broadly  estimated  that  over  $100,000,000  has  been  spent 
in  some  years  abroad  by  American  tourists;  only  a  fraction  of  this 
amount  is  spent  by  Americans  in  visiting  the  great  American  parks 
and  resorts. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  popularizing  the  national  parks  by  east- 
em  tourists  would  be  the  display  of  greater  interest  in  their  improve- 
ment by  the  Congress,  in  liberal  appropriations  to  increase  their 
accessibility  by  roads  and  other  establishments  for  public  convenience 
and  pleasure. 

The  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  containing  10,522  acres;  SuUys 
Hill  National  Park,  containing  780  acres,  and  Piatt  National  Park 
of  848.22  acres,  created  by  Congress  at  different  times,  may  be  said  tb 
be  local  parks  having  no  sufficient  national  characteristics  to  warrant 
their  development  as  such.  The  policy  should  bp,  in  my  estimation, 
to  retain  none  of  the  national  parks  heretofore  dedicated  which  will 
not  warrant  development  as  national  institutions  as  distinguished 
from  municipal  or  state  parks  or  resorts.  If  it  is  desired  that  they 
be  retained  for  public  purposes  and  so  improved,  I  would  recommend 
that  they  be  conveyed  to  the  States  for  that  purpose. 

Kespecting  SuUys  Hill  National  Park,  there  is  nothing  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  surrounding  territory.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
can  never  be  made  a  park  even  of  state-wide  importance.  Its  only  use 
appears  to  be  for  camping  grounds  for  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
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hood,  and  it  contains  no  features  to  attract  visitors  from  remote  parts 
of  the  country..  It  is  located  on  the  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  has  about 
2  miles  of  shore  line,  and  extending  back  from  this  shore  line  is  what 
is  known  as  "  Sullys  Hill."  This  is  a  steep  hill,  devoid  of  trees,  on 
which,  according  to  tradition,  an  engagement  occurred  between  Gen. 
Alfred  Sully  and  the  combined  tribes  of  hostile  Indians  of  the  North- 
west. This  tradition  can  not  be  verified,  as  no  engagement  occurred 
at  this  point  between  Greneral  Sully  and  hostile  Indians.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  area  is  low  and  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  cottonwood, 
willow,  and  other  small  trees  indigenous  to  the  country.  It  contains 
a  small  lake  known  as  "*Sweet  Water  Lake,"  in  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  reservation. 

The  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  containing  10,522  acres  of  land,  was 
created  by  the  act  of  January  9,  1903  (82  Stat,  765).  It  is  situated 
in  the  southeast  comer  of  Custer  County,  S.  Dak.,  and  is  rather  diffi- 
cult of  access  by  railroad.  The  surface  presents  the  same  aspect  as 
the  surrounding  coimtry.  Its  attractive  feature  is  the  cave,  which 
has  been  explored  to  an  approximate  depth  of  500  feet  and  5  miles  in 
length. 

This  cave  is  made  up  of  many  miles  of  galleries  branching  and 
reticulating  along  the  joint  planes  of  limestone,  with  numerous 
chambers  of  considerable  size,  one  below  the  other,  and  containing 
varied-colored  rocks  and  formations  of  many  shapes  and  designs. 

The  approximate  nmnber  of,  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  season 
of  1910  was  3,387,  and  the  total  revenues  were  $673.25. 

Owing  to  its  inaccessibility  and  the  fact  that  its  scenic  attractive- 
ness is  not  sufficient,  in  all  probability,  to  inspire  a  greater  number  of 
visitors  to  the  park,  it  should  be  classed  as  a  local  or  state  park,  and 
can  never  in  any  sense  of  the  word  become  a  national  park. 

If  the  park  should  be  retained,  a  sufficient  appropriation  should  be 
made  for  necessary  buildings  for  park  administration  and  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors,  it  being  located  12  miles  from  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  Piatt  National  Park,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  from  an  administrative  standpoint  it  will  be  well  to  cede  it 
to  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  in  fact,  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32 
Stat.,  641,  655),  "An  act  to  ratify  and  confirm  an  agreement  with 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Indians,"  provided  among  other 
things  that  in  the  future  the  lands  and  improvements  in  the  park 
should  be  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  such  territorial  or  state 
organization  that  might  exist  at  the  time  such  conveyance  should  be 
made.  The  act  of  April  21, 1904  (31  Stat,  220),  and  joint  resolution 
of  June  29,  1906  (34  Stat.,  837),  created  a  national  park,  apparently 
superseding  the  legislation  above  referred  to.    The  only  appropria- 
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tion  made  for  this  park  was  $5,000  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  of 
June  25,  1910. 

Its  main  feature,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  feature  to  commend  it  from 
a  scenic  standpoint,  is  Travertine  Creek,  which  rises  at  the  extreme 
east  end  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  small  streams  fed  by 
springs.  A  number  of  falls,  none  of  which  is  over  8  or  4  feet  in 
height,  occur  between  the  source  of  the  stream  and  Central  avenue. 

There  are  a  number  of  springs  on  the  reservation,  the  principal  ones 
being  Bromide,  Bromide-Sulphur,  Black  Sulphur,  Hillside,  Pavilion, 
Beach,  Wilson,  and  Jericho  springs.  Antelope  and  Buffalo  springs 
are  nonmineral  in  character.  All  artesian  wells  sunk  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  park  produce  the  same  character  of  water. 

As  regards  the  national  parks  which  have  been  created  and  are 
capable  of  development  as  national  institutions,  a  definite  policy  for 
their  maintenance,  supervision,  and  improvement  should  be  estab- 
lished, which  would  enable  them  to  be  gradually  opened  up  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  tourists  and  campers  and  for  the  careful 
preservation  of  their  natural  features.  Complete  and  comprehensive 
plans  for  roads,  trails,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  sewer  and  water 
systems,  hotel  accommodations,  transportation,  and  other  conveniences 
should  be  made  for  each  of  the  national  parks  before  any  large 
amount  of  money  is  expended.  The  treatment  of  our  national  parks, 
except  as  regards  the  Yellowstone,  has  not  had  heretofore  the  benefit 
of  any  well-considered  or  systematic  plans.  In  all  of  them  the  road 
and  trail  problems  for  public  travel  and  convenience  to  enable  tourists 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  scenic  beauties  are  primary,  but  sewage,  water, 
and  electric  power  problems  are  after  all  of  equal  importance. 

The  patrol  of  the  national  parks  is  also  a  matter  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  their  supervision.  The  system  of  maintaining  regular  troops 
in  the  YeUowstone,  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and  General  Grant  parks 
has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  method  of  patrol.  The  moral 
effect  of  the  troops  in  protecting  against  malicious  mischief  and  en- 
forcing regulations,  and  the  saving  of  expense  in  administration  by 
their  use,  justify  their  assignment  I  believe,  however,  that  civilian 
superintendents  should  have  charge  of  the  administrative  government 
of  all  of  the  national  parks,  with  military  supervision  confined  to  the 
enforcement  of  regulations  pertaining  to  public  travel  and  preserva- 
tion of  game  and  natural  curiosities.  Outside  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  the  administration  of  all  of  the  parks  is  embarrassed 
by  the  fact  that  they  contain  within  their  bounds  certain  areas  of  pri- 
vate lands,  which  should  be  acquired  by  the  Government,  and  all 
private  interests,  including  toll  roads,  extinguished.  The  private 
holdings  are  as  follows:  Yosemite  National  Park,  19,827  acres;  Se- 
quoia National  Park,  3,716.96  acres;  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  160 
acres;  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  1,337  acres  patented  land,  and 
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1,121.11  acres  unperfected  bona  fide  claims;  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  400  acres  patented  lands  and  480  acres  unperfected  bona  fide 
claims;  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  18.2  acres  patented  lands; 
Glacier  National  Park,  8,864.40  acres  patented  lands  and  7,803.71 
acres  unperfected  bona  fide  claims. 

In  order  that  creditable  progress  may  be  made  in  each  of  the 
national  parks,  after  the  development  of  all  necessary  plans  for  road 
and  other  construction  for  the  convenience  of  .travel  and  tourists, 
liberal  appropriations  will  be  required  and  a  departmental  organiza^ 
tion  for  administrative  purposes  perfected,  capable  of  efficient  field 
administration  and  of  careful  inspection  of  all  public  works  and  the 
conduct  of  concessionaires.  It  will  doubtless  be  necessary  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  purposes  to  create  a  bureau  of  national  parks 
and  resorts,  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  commissioner,  with 
a  suitable  force  of  superintendents,  supervising  engineers,  and  land- 
scape architects,  inspectors,  park  guards,  and  other  employees. 

The  creation  of  such  a  bureau  and  the  planning  under  it  of  a  con- 
sistent and  broadly  considered  scheme  for  national  parks  and  resorts 
to  fit  the  future  needs  of  the  United  States  of  America  would  be  in 
line  with  the  policy  under  which  our  first  President  planned,  in  1803, 
the  federal  city  which  now  bears  his  name,  without  which  planning 
no  such  civic  convenience,  beauty,  impressiveness,  and  national  dig- 
nity as  the  city  of  Washington  now  enjojrs  would  have  been  possible. 

The  volume  and  importance  of  the  work  of  the  supervision  of 
the  national  parks  and  resorts  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  satisfactory  control  by  operations 
carried  on  with  the  small  force  available  in  the  Secretary's  office. 
The  table  shown  in  Appendix  J  gives  appropriations  for  various 
years  for  the  several  parks  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interior 
Department,  including  the  revenues  received  from  other  sources. 

The  acts  of  Congress  setting  aside  the  various  national  parks,  except 
in  the  cases  of  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  and  the  Glacier  National  Park,  authorize  the  expen- 
diture of  the  revenues  derived  therein  in  the  management  and  pro- 
tection of  the  reservation,  and  in  the  interest  of  good  administration 
legislation  should  be  enacted  authorizing  the  use  of  such  revenues 
in  the  parks  so  far  as  necessary. 

The  construction  of  roads  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  has 
been  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  engineers  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  this  work  has  been  done  in  a  creditable  and  scientific 
manner.  The  road  construction  in  the  Moimt  Rainier  Park  has 
likewise  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  army  engineers.  The 
Interior  Department  should,  however,  have  supervision  over  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  park  roads  with  a  suitable  force  of 
engineers  to  carry  on  the  work  according  to  the  general  plan  of  de- 
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ydopment  Estimates  have  been  furnished  the  department  by  super- 
intendents of  several  of  the  parks  for  the  extension  of  roads  and  trails, 
which  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  recommending,  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  well-defined  policies  and  plans  for  their  general  development  and 
improvement  Additional  road  construction  is  greatly  needed  in  the 
Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and  General  Grant  national  parks,  in  California ; 
Mount  Bainier  National  Park,  in  Washington ;  Crater  Lake  National 
Park,  in  Oregon;  and  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  in  Colorada 
A  carefully  planned  sewer  system  is  necessary  in  the  Yosemite  Na- 
ticmal  Park  as  well  as  increased  water  and  electric  power  facilities. 

During  the  past  year  a  uniform  method  of  accounting  relating  to 
concessionaires  in  all  of  the  parks  has  been  established  and  a  material 
increase  made  in  the  receipts  for  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  them.  It 
is  worthy  of  comment  that  the  receipts  for  1910,  in  round  numbers, 
were  $61,000,  as  against  $22,000  in  1909.  Private  investments  by  con- 
cessionaires outside  of  transportation  facilities  are  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  Yellowstone.  The  hotels,  lunch  stations,  and  other 
structures  owned  by  concessionaires  and  transportation  equipment  in 
the  various  parks  are  valued  approximately  as  set  out  in  the  following 
table: 

Btructures  in  various  parkf  owned  hy  concessionaires. 


Name  of  i>ark. 


Value  of 
hoteli^eto. 


Value  of 
plant 


Tellowitone  National  Park: 
Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Go.— 

6  hotelH  and  2  lunch  stations 

Other  property 

Yellowstone  Fark  Transportation  Co 

Monlda  and  Yellowstone  Staoe  Co 

Wylie  Permanent  Camping  Co 

HoferBoatCo 

Toeemite  National  Park  (2  hotels  owned  and  leased  by  Government) . 
Mount  Kainier  National  Park: 
Taooma  Eastern  R.  R.  Co.— 

Hotel  (buildings  and  tenti) , 

other  property 


II,  188, 770. 91 
26,22t.09 


}«, 


19.650.87 
12,021.24 


210,000.00 

016.000.00 
1160.927.78 
>  221. 818. 18 
»40. 677.84 
•85.000.00 


81.661.91 


•  Including  buildings,  horses,  stage  equipment,  etc. 

*  Including  buildings,  boats,  equipment,  etc 
•Original  cost. 

In  all  of  the  parks,  except  the  YeUowstone,  great  difficulty  of  ad- 
ministration is  encountered  from  the  fact  that  the  department  has  no 
jurisdiction  to  punish  offenses  in  violation  of  its  regulations,  and  I 
therefore  recommend  that  jurisdiction  be  given  to  the  department 
over  all  offenses,  with  a  provision  of  suitable  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  regulations  of  the  department,  for  the  protection  of  game, 
and  to  prevent  destruction  or  injury  to  government  property. 

In  the  Mount  Bainier,  Crater  Lake,  General  Grant,  and  Wind  Cave 
national  parks  automobiles  have  been  allowed  entrance  under  license 
and  strict  regulations  pertaining  to  travel  upon  the  roads.  It  is 
believed  that  in  a  measure  this  privilege  may  be  extended  to  some  of 
the  other  national  parks  without  jeopardy  to  the  traveling  public. 
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In  some  of  the  national  parks  mining  locations  are  permitted,  but 
the  tendency  is  to  abuse  the  privilege  in  order  to  secure  rights  which 
wiU  ultimately  have  to  be  bought  out  by  the  Government.  The 
department  is  now  exercising  the  strictest  vigilance  to  prevent  specu- 
lative locations  from  ripening  into  patent  or  a  vested  right. 

I  believe  that  in  the  administration  of  our  national  parks  it  may  be 
feasible  to  use  for  guides,  and  possibly  for  guards  in  a  limited  sense, 
intelligent  Indians,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  give  them  such  em- 
ployment where  they  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  number  of  visitors  entering  the 
national  parks  and  resorts  during  the  last  five  years:    . 

Visitors  to  national  parks,  1906  to  1910. 


Name  of  park. 


Yellowstone  National  Park. . . . 

Yofiemlte  National  Park 

Sequoia  National  Park 

General  Grant  National  Park. 
Mount  ftainier  National  Park. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park 

Crater  Lake  National  Park 

Wind  Cave  National  Park 

Piatt  National  Park 

Sullyi  Hill  National  Park 

Hot  brings  Reservation 


1906. 


17,182 

6,414 

700 

900 

1,786 

1,800 
2,887 


1907. 


16,414 
7,102 
900 
1,100 
2.068 

2,&00 

2,751 

28,000 

400 

(•) 


1908. 


19,542 

8,850 

1,261 

1,778 

8,511 

80 

6,275 

8,171 

26,000 

250 

(•) 


1909. 


82.545 

18,182 

854 

798 

5,968 

165 

4,171 

8,216 

25,000 

190 

(•) 


1910. 


19,575 

18,619 

2,407 

1,178 

8,000 

260 

6,000 

8,887 

»25,000 

190 

120,148 


•No  record  kept. 


*  Estimate. 


A  table  giving  the  location,  date  of  establishment,  area,  private 
land  holdings  (if  any),  number  of  visitors,  and  special  characteristics 
of  the  national  parks  is  found  in  Appendix  K 

FOBEST  FIBES  IN  NATIONAL  FABKS. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  national  parks,  through  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  danger  from  forest  fires  requires  constant  vigilance,  and  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  chances  of  loss  of  timber  in  the 
national  parks  from  this  destructive  agency  by  a  sufficient  clearing 
away  of  the  dead  and  down  timber.  The  accumulations  of  dead  tim- 
ber and  brush  should  be  destroyed  in  seasonable  weather,  except  where 
the  timber  may  have  a  commercial  value.  In  such  cases  it  should  be 
cut  and  marketed  without  injury  to  the  growing  timber.  Protective 
zones  should  be  cleared  through  the  parks  where  roads  and  trails  will 
not  suffice  to  give  easy  access  to  and  protection  from  fires,  and  rail- 
roads running  adjacent  to  parks  should  be  required  to  provide  against 
fires  from  locomotives  by  the  use  of  spark  arresters,  or  by  keeping 
their  rights  of  way  free  from  brush,  grass,  and  other  combustible 
material.  The  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  adjoining  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  has  been  ordered  by  me  to  be  cleared  of  dead  timber 
and  brush,  in  order  to  save  the  300  Sequoia  giants  from  destruction 
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by  forest  fires,  which  are  bound  to  run  over  the  adjacent  logged-off 
lands  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  past  season  forest  fires  occurred  in  the  Yellowstone, 
Yosemite,  Sequoia,  General  Grant,  and  Mount  Rainier  national 
parks,  which  were  extinguished  by  the  force  on  duty  in  ^uch  reserva- 
tions. These  fires  were  not  serious  in  character  and  the  damage  done 
was  inconsiderable.  In  the  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana,  however, 
the  conflagrations  were  of  such  magnitude,  destroying  thousands  of 
feet  of  timber,  that  it  became  necessary,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
department  with  the  limited  force  in  the  reservation  to  cope  with 
the  fires,  to  call  upon  the  War  Department  for  a  detail  of  troops  to 
assist  in  the  extinguishment.  Such  requests  were  promptly  complied 
with.  The  officers  and  men  assigned  to  the  duty  rendered  excellent 
service  and  are  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation  for  their  effective 
work. 

HETCH  HETCHY  VALLEY  PERMIT. 

In  February  of  this  year  I  issued  a  citation  to  the  mayor  and  super- 
visors of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  to  show  cause  why  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  and  reservoir  site  should  not  be  eliminated  from 
the  permit  theretofore  granted  to  the  city  on  the  11th  day  of  May, 
1908,  for  a  water  supply  for  said  city  and  county.  A  board  of  army 
engineers,  at  my  request,  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
at  your  instance,  as  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  disposition  of  this  question.  Upon  considering  the  application 
of  the  city  for  the  extension  of  time  to  secure  further  data,  a  con- 
tinuance was  granted  for  this  purpose  for  one  year,  and  the  board  of 
engineers  was  authorized  to  receive  such  data  as  may  be  furnished  by 
the  city  to  establish  its  claim  for  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  site  and  to  secure  such  other  necessary  data  as  they  may  deem 
advisabla  An  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $12,000  was  granted  by 
Congress  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  board.  The  details  of  this 
hearing  are  fully  set  out  in  the  published  proceedings  had  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  May,  1910. 

The  stipulations  of  the  permit  provide,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Lake  Eleanor  site  shall  be  developed  to  its  full  capacity  before 
beginning  the  development  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  site. 

The  city's  representatives  have  surveyed  a  dam  site  in  sec.  3,  T.  1  N., 
R.  19  £.,  at  Lake  Eleanor,  and  have  begun  to  clear  and  explore  for 
foundations  for  the  dam,  the  timber  on  the  site  having  first  been  ap- 
praised by  a  forest  officer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  camp  site  and  temporary 
buildings  for  the  laborers  were  also  established.  Preliminary  surveys 
of  the  Lake  Eleanor  main  canal,  running  from  the  dam  above  men- 
tioned to  a  junction  with  the  Hetch  Hetchy  main  canal,  and  of  the 
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Cherry  Creek  diversion  canal,  running  from  Cherry  Creek,  in  sec.  8, 
T.  2  N.,  B,  19  E.,  to  the  Lake  Eleanor  dam  site,  were  approved  by  the 
department  on  February  25, 1909. 

The  sum  of  $13,128.77  has  been  accepted  from  the  city  as  payment  in 
full  for  timber  and  forest  growth  in  the  reservoir  space  of  Lake 
Eleanor,  Tuolunme  County,  Cal.,  upon  the  land  under  control  of  the 
United  States  to  be  flooded  by  the  first  reservoir  level  constructed 
under  the  grant  to  the  city  of  May  11, 1908. 

PBESBBVATION  OF  AHEBICAN  ANTIQTTinES. 

By  an  act  approved  June  8, 1906,  entitled  ^^An  act  for  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  American  antiquities,"  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized,  ^^  in  his  discreticm,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation 
historic  land  marks,  historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon  the  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be 
national  monuments.''  Under  such  authority  the  President  has 
created  the  following  monuments: 

National  monuments  administered  hy  Interior  Department* 


Name. 


State. 


D&te. 


Aim. 


Derllt  Tower 

Montezuma  Castle 

Petrified  Forest 

El  Morro 

ChaooGanvon 

MulrWoods« 

Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern . 

Tumacaoori 

Navajo* 

Mukuntuweap 

Shoshone  Cavern 

Natural  Bridges 

OranQuihira 

Sitka 

Balnbow  Bridge 


Wyoming  ..., 

Arizona , 

do 

New  Mexico. , 

do 

California...  < 

Montana 

Arizona , 

do 

Utah 

Wyoming  .... 

Utah 

New  Mexico. 

Alaska 

Utah 


Sept.  24, 1906 
DiC.    8,1906 

do 

do 

Mar.  U,1M>7 
Jan.  9,1908 
May  U,1908 
Sept.  15, 1908 
Mar.  20, 1909 
July  81,1909 
Sept.  21, 1909 
Sept.  25,1900 
Nov.  1,1900 
Mar.  28,1910 
May  80,1910 


Aerm, 

1,158 

160 

60,776 

160 

20,629 

295 

160 

10 

e600 

15,840 

210 

'2,740 

160 

57 

160 


•Donated  to  the  United  States. 

*  Within  an  Indian  reservation. 

•Based  on  16  known  ruins,  with  a  reserved  area  of  40  acres  surrounding  each  mlB. 
Bzterior  limits  of  tract  specified  in  proclamation  contain  018,810  acres. 

*  The  second  proclamation ;  the  first  one,  dated  April  16,  1008,  reserved  only  120  i 


National  m^onuments  administered  hy  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Name. 


SUte. 


Date. 


Cinder  Cone 

Lassen  Peak 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings. 

Tonto 

Grand  Canyon 

Pinnacles 

Jewel  Cave , 

Wheeler 

Mount  Olympus 

Oregon  Caves 


California 

.....do 

New  Mexico. . . 

Arizoita 

.....do 

California 

South  Dakota 

Colorado 

Washington... 
Oregon 


May    6,1907 

do 

Nov.  16,1907 
19,1907 
11.1908 
16,1908 
7,1908 
7,1908 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Mar. 


5,120 

1»280 

160 

640 

806,400 

2,060 

1,280 


2,1909 
July  12,1909 


•Estimated  area. 
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Paragraph  3  of  the  uniform  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War,  under  date  of 
December  28, 1900,  to  carry  out  the  general  provisions  of  the  "  antiq- 
uity ^  act,  reads  as  follows : 

Permits  for  the  excavation  of  mlns,  the  excavation  of  archeeological  sites,  and 
the  gathering  of  ohjects  of  antiquity  will  be  granted,  by  the  respective  secreta- 
ries having  Jnrisdiction,  to  reputable  musenms,  universities,  colleges,  or  other 
recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  or*  to  their  duly  authorised 
ag^ts. 

During  the  year  four  permits  were  granted  for  the  examination, 
excavation,  and  gathering  of  specimens  in  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
Alaska;  in  Santa  Clara  Indian  Reservation,  N.  Mex.;  in  Navajo 
National  Monument,  Arizona,  and  San  Juan  Valley,  in  the  contiguous 
State  of  Utah  and  Territory  of  Arizona.  Two  permits  were  granted 
for  the  gathering  of  samples  of  silicified  wood  from  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Monument,  Arizona,  and  three  applications  for  tho 
latter  were  denied. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report  a  number  of  the  largest  archeeo- 
logical  institutions  in  the  country  have  claimed  that  the  uniform  regu- 
lations of  December  28,  1906,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  remove 
certain  restrictions  which  they  regarded  as  oppressive.  This  matter  is 
still  under  consideration  in  the  department. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  all  of  the  national  monuments  be  consolidated  under  one 
department. 

BIBD  BESEBVES. 

No  new  reserves  for  the  protection  of  native  wild  birds  were  cre- 
ated during  the  fiscal  year.  A  number  of  these  reservations  lie  within 
tracts  reserved  or  set  aside  for  purposes  other  than  the  protection  of 
birds,  such  as  reclamation  withdrawals  and  naval  reserves,  but  in  all 
such  cases  the  administration  of  the  bird  reservation  is  made  subject 
to  the  use  of  the  reservation  under  the  primary  and  more  important 
segregation.  The  reservations  now  existing,  which  are  being  ad- 
ministered under  the  direction  of  the  Biological  Survey,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  are  51  in  number.  For  table  of  reserves  see  Appen- 
dix L. 

HOT  SFBINGS  BESEBVATION,  ABKANSAS. 

During  the  past  year  many  changes  have  been  effected  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  reservation,  which  was  created  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  April  20, 1832  (4  Stat.,  605),  the  reason  for  such  reserva- 
tion undoubtedly  being  a  belief  then  entertained  and  subsequently 
confirmed  as  to  the  medicinal  value  of  the  waters  of  the  springs. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  legislation  concerning  this  reserva- 
tion until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1870  (16  Stat,  149), 
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providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  to  lands  in  said  reserva- 
tion; the  act  of  March  8,  1870  (19  Stat.,  877),  providing  for  a  com- 
mission to  survey  and  lay  out  a  portion  of  said  reservation  in  lots, 
streets,  etc.,  and  reserving  from  sale  Hot  Springs  Mountain,  on  which 
the  hot  or  warm  springs  are  located,  and  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintendent;  the  act  of  December  16,  1878  (20  Stat., 
268),  providing  for  bath-house  leases  and  the  maintenance  of  baths 
for  indigent  persons;  and  thereafter  the  act  of  June  16,  1880  (21 
Stat.,  288),  creating  the  reservation  as  it  now  exists. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  lots  were  platted  by  the 
Hot  Springs  commissioners,  all  of  which  have  been  disposed  of  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law,  with  the  exception  of  169. 

The  tracts  known  as  North  Mountain,  West  Mountain,  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountain,  and  Hot  Springs  Mountain  were  forever  reserved  from  sale 
and  dedicated  to  public  use  as  parks  by  the  act  of  June  16,  1880. 
They  have  an  area  of  911.63  acres,  and  are  known  as  the  "  permanent 
reservation." 

The  total  number  of  springs  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain  is  49,  with 
an  approximate  flow  of  1,000,000  gallons  daily,  the  range  of  tem- 
perature being  from  97.2®  to  147°  F.  The  waters  from  these  springs, 
which  are  highly  radio-active  in  character  and  world  famed  for 
their  curative  properties,  are  supplied  under  leases  for  various  periods 
to  bath  houses  and  hotels. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  legislation,  most  of  the  lands  not  per- 
manently reserved  by  the  United  States  became  a  part  of  the  city  of 
Hot  Springs  and  passed  into  private  ownership. 

At  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Arkansas  as  a  State,  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  lands  set  aside  for  this  reservation  was  not  reserved 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  consequence  the  state  laws  obtained 
thereover  and  so  remain,  except  as  to  a  portion  of  Hot  Springs 
Moimtain  over  which  the  State  a  short  time  ago  ceded  jurisdiction  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  latter  instance  the  department  prescribes 
regulations  governing  its  management,  and  the  municipality  of  Hot 
Springs,  which  abuts  this  reservation,  enacts  laws  for  the  government 
thereof.  This  divided  jurisdiction,  which  is  highly  imdesirable,  has 
resulted  in  much  embarrassment  in  the  administration  of  affairs  on 
the  reservation. 

In  my  judgment  a  satisfactory  local  administration  of  affairs  at 
Hot  Springs  will  never  be  attained  imtil  the  Federal  Government 
shall,  by  cession  or  otherwise,  be  vested  with  supervision  over  the 
municipal  affairs  of  the  city  of  Hot  Springs. 

In  1908  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  reser- 
vation which  required,  among  other  things,  that  physicians  desiring 
<o  prescribe  waters  from  the  springs  should  be  registered,  and  a 
board  of  three  competent  physicians  was  appointed  to  pass  upon  the 
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qualifications  of  physicians  making  application  for  registration  under 
the  rule.  Subsequently,  in  the  interest  of  better  administration  it 
was  found  desirable  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  board  and 
make  one  member  thereof  a  lawyer;  and  accordingly  on  April  11, 
1910,  the  old  board  of  medical  commissioners  was  dispensed  with  and 
in  lieu  thereof  a  federal  registration  board  was  created,  consisting  of 
four  competent  physicians,  one  of  whom  is  the  surgeon  in  charge  of 
the  Army  and  NavaJ  General  Hospital  at  Jlot  Springs,  and  the  other 
a  lawyer.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  board  were  so 
fixed  that  the  body  as  now  constituted  is  a  continuing  one,  each 
member  serving  a  term  of  four  years. 

This  board  promptly  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties  and 
new  rules  and  regulations  were  promulgated  governing  the  registra- 
tion of  physicians  desiring  to  prescribe  the  waters  from  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation,  the  rigid  enforcement  of  which  has  resulted  in 
preventing  the  registration  of  a  number  of  physicians. 

Several  representatives  of  this  department  who  heretofore  had 
made  examinations  of  the  reservation  recommended  the  creation  of  the 
position  of  medical  director.  On  April  20, 1910, 1  secured  the  services 
of  Maj.  Gen.  R.  M.  O'Reilly,  U.  S.  Army,  retired,  who  made  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  reservation  and,  as  a  result  thereof,  on  August 
1,  1910, 1  created  such  position  and  appointed  thereto  Dr.  Harry  M. 
Hallock,  major,  U.  S.  Army,  retired.  The  results  accomplished  thus 
isLT  imder  his  supervision  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
department  in  the  premises.  He  has  full  supervision  of  sanitation, 
hygiene,  and  hydrotherapy;  full  charge  of  the  government  bath 
house  and  the  employees  therein,  maintains  a  clinic  for  the  education 
of  bath-house  operators  and  their  attendants,  and  determines  the 
fitness  of  all  attendants,  physically  and  otherwise,  for  employment  in 
bath  houses,  both  those  operated  by  lessees  and  the  government  bath 
house. 

There  are  11  bath  houses  on  the  permanent  reservation  and  14  in 
the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  with  a  total  tubbage  of  692,  receiving-  hot 
water  from  the  reservation  imder  leases  made  in  pursuance  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1891  (23  Stat,,  842),  at  a  compensation  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  $60  per  tub  per  anniun.  A  new  form  of  lease  to  be  granted 
under  the  above  act  has  been  adopted,  and  a  policy  has  been  in- 
augurated, which  I  shall  adhere  to  during  my  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  this  department,  of  requiring  all  applicants  for  renewal  of 
leases,  both  on  and  off  the  reservation,  to  construct  bath  houses  of  a 
type  and  at  a  cost  to  be  determined  by  the  department,  representing 
the  most  advanced  ideas  in  regard  to  sanitarium  work,  having  due 
regard  to  such  rules  and  regulations  respecting  hygiene,  sanitation, 
and  the  prevention  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  as  the  medical 
director  may  require.  This,  I  am  convinced,  will  remove  a  great  deal 
5©553'— IWT  1910— VOL  1 5 
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of  complaint  with  respect  to  the  reservation,  its  untidy  appearance,  and 
the  poor  accommodations  of  the  bath  houses  on  and  off  the  reservation 
and  the  utter  lack  of  supervision*  with  respect  to  hygienic  and  sanitary 
measures  which  has  heretofore  existed. 

A  free  bath  house  for  the  acconunodation  of  indigents  has  been  in 
operation  on  the  reservation  since  1878,  commencing  with  an  ordinary 
box  house  and  pools  excavated  in  the  natural  tufa  rock  with  mud 
bottoms,  which  became  widely  known  as  the  "  Mud  Hole.''  It  was 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  and  under  the  sundry  civil  act  of  June  28^ 
1902  (82  Stat.,  456),  wherein  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made 
for  the  remodeling  and  enlarging  the  bath  house,  it  was  placed  in  a 
sanitary  condition,  and  since  that  time  the  bathing  arrangements 
have  been  rearranged  and  necessary  repairs  made  to  the  building 
proper  looking  to  the  betterment  of  its  sanitary  conditions.  The  total 
number  of  persons  bathed  during  the  year  was  200,048,  an  average  of 
approximately  560  persons  daily. 

The  present  bath  house  is  frequently  overcrowded,  and  the  building 
has  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  necessary  within  a 
short  time  to  make  further  repairs  or  enlargement,  or  to  erect  a  new 
and  modem  bath  house.  To  do  this  and  to  make  other  necessary  im- 
provements around  the  reservation,  I  have  determined  to  sell  during 
the  spring  of  1911  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  169  lots  in  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs,  title  to  which  still  remains  in  the  Government 

For  many  years  past  a  practice  1^  obtained  among  the  doctors  and 
hotel  proprietors  in  Hot  Springs  of  drumming  for  custom.  This  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  many  persons  needing  the  benefits  of 
the  waters  from  the  Hot  Springs  have  remained  away  rather  than 
subject  themselves  to  the  unscrupulous  practices  of  physicians  and 
hotel  drummers.  During  the  past  year,  however,  the  department  has 
adopted  such  regulations  and  put  into  effect  new  administrative 
methods  which  have  in  a  great  measure  rendered  such  drumming 
practices  unprofitable  to  those  engaged  therein,  and  it  is  believed  that 
in  the  near  future  the  practice  will  be  wholly  eradicated. 

The  balance  of  the  Hot  Springs  revenues  on  July  1,  1909,  aggre- 
gated     $29, 217. 2& 

Eecelptfl  during  the  year 36,540.00 

66,757.29 
The  ezpaiditures.  Including  salaries,  repairs,  improvements,  inci- 
dentals, and  miscellaneous  supplies  aggregated 28, 401. 97 

The  available  balance  of  the  Hot  Springs  fund  July  1,  1910, 
amounted  to 37, 865. 32 

By  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.,  1188), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed  to  determine  the  value  of 
certain  condemned  buildings  formerly  located  on  the  Hot  Springs 
Moimtain  Beservation,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of 
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March  5, 1877,  and  to  pay  the  amount  of  daims  found  due  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  reporting  to  Congress  his  action  in  the  premises. 
Thirty-two  claims  have  been  presented  under  the  act,  of  which  19 
have  been  allowed,  aggregating  in  value  $48,267.62;  2  claims  have 
been  rejected  and  11  are  under  consideration. 

TERRITORIES. 

For  the  purpose  of  centralizing  information  regarding  the  Terri- 
tories, and,  in  so  far  as  the  law  permits,  to  place  their  administration 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
President  May  11, 1907,  and  subsequently  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

It  l8  hereby  ordered  that  on  and  after  May  1, 1909,  aU  official  cpmmimicatioiiB 
or  reports  from  and  to  ezecative  officers  of  the  Territories  and  territorial  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  yiz,  Arizona,  Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  Porto  Rico, 
Alaska,  Samoa,  and  Guam,  and  aU  official  communications  or  reports  relating 
to  territorial  matters  from  and  to  all  executive  officers  of  the  United  States  sta- 
tioned in  such  Territories  and  territorial  possessions,  shaU  be  transmitted 
directly  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  as  provided  by 
law,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  acts  of  Congress  do  not  specifically  designate 
the  department  to  which  reports  shaU  be  transmitted,  the  same  shaU  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  such  manner  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe. 

By  executive  order  dated  July  15, 1909,  Porto  Rico  was  transferred 
to  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the  War  Department. 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $17,972,647,  an  increase  of  $786,202 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  aggregate  value  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  was  $84,628,535,  an  increase  of  $298,100  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Gold  mining  continues  to  be  the  most  important  industry,  the  value 
of  the  gold  produced  during  the  year  1909  amounting  to  $20,468,000, 
exceeding  all  previous  years,  except  1906.  The  production  of  copper 
amounted  to  4,124,705  pounds.  Coal  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  district,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  practically  no 
production  and  no  patents  for  coal  lands  have  been  issued.  Coal  to 
the  value  of  $208,859  was  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  coal  to 
the  value  of  $856,435  was  imported  from  foreign  countries  during  the 
year.  Extensive  industrial  progress  in  Alaska  will  be  impossible  with- 
out cheap  fuel  and  improved  transportation,  the  latter  depending 
largely  upon  a  supply  of  the  former.  The  importance  of  opening  the 
vast  coal  fields  of  Alaska  to  development  imder  some  plan  which  will 
prevent  waste  and  monopoly  can  not  be  overestimated.  Suggestions 
with  reference  to  legislation  along  this  line  are  made  in  another  por- 
tion of  this  report 
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Next  to  mining  the  most  important  industry  of  Alaska  is  the 
canning  of  salmon,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
amounting  to  $9,434,946.  The  pack  during  the  year  amounted  to 
about  2,376,000  cases  of  4  dozen  1-pound  cans  each. 

The  white  and  mixed-blood  schools  have  been  successfully  ad- 
ministered by  the  governor.  A  compulsory  school  law  for  both 
whites  and  natives  in  Alaska  is  recommended,  as  well  as  the  amend-' 
ment  of  the  act  of  June  27, 1905,  so  as  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  schools  in  districts  \7here  there  are  as  many  as  16  pupils.  The 
available  funds  for  the  construction  of  wagon  roads  and  trails  have 
been  found  too  small  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  more  roads, 
but  the  construction  work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  exiting  roads,  has  been  carried  on  steadily.  The  extensi<Mi 
of  transportation  facilities  to  localities  susceptible  of  mineral  and 
agricultural  development  is  exceedingly  important,  and  I  recom- 
mend a  continuance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  building  of  wagon 
roads  and  trails. 

The  presence  of  infectious  diseases  is  a  menace  both  to  the  native 
and  white  population  of  Alaska,  and  the  enactment  of  a  quarantine 
law  for  that  district,  with  provision  for  its  enforcement,  is  recom- 
mended. A  law  requiring  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  in  the  Territory  should  also  be  enacted. 

In  June,  1910,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  that  the 
District  of  Alaska  is  not  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  that  phrase  as  used  in  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as 
amended,  and  that  therefore  the  commission  is  without  authority  or 
jurisdiction  over  carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers 
or  property  within  Alaska.  In  view  of  this  ruling  it  became  neces- 
sary for  this  department  to  assume  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  14,  1898  (30  Stat.,  409),  and  steps 
have  been  taken  designed  to  secure  uniform  administration  and  the 
best  results  possible  under  the  circumstances.  I  think  the  best  results 
would  be  attained,  however,  by  putting  this  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  I  recommend 
the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  that  body  jurisdiction  over  carriers 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  within  the 
District  of  Alaska. 

The  importance  of  the  extension  of  the  public-land  surveys  to  the 
agricultural  areas  of  Alaska  was  recognized  by  Congress  at  its  last 
session  in  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  this  purpose.  The  work 
of  executing  surveys  has  been  intrusted  to  the  Geological  Survey 
under  plans  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  and  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  became  available  three  par- 
ties were  organized  and  began  work  in  the  Fairbanks  district  July  28, 
continuing  until  the  end  of  October.    Twenty-four  miles  of  prime 
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meridian  lines,  18  miles  of  base  lines,  and  46  miles  of  township  ex- 
teriors were  run.  In  addition,  10  miles  of  section  lines  and  9  miles 
of  meander  were  surveyed.  The  triangulation  necessary  to  check 
this  work  and  to  extend  it  included  the  occupation  of  27  triangula- 
tion  stiltions  and  the  location  of  83  secondary  and  intersected  pointa 
This  system  of  triangulation  has  been  so  planned  as  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  the  extension  of  needed  land  surveys.  All  the  surveys  are 
tied  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  station  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  at  Fairbanks.  Preliminary  reconnaissances  were  made  in 
Copper  Biver  basin  and  the  Knik  Arm  region.  By  arrangement 
with  file  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  a  party 
was  detailed  from  that  bureau  to  make  the  latitude,  longitude,  and 
azimuth  determination  at  the  initial  point.  The  coast  survey  party 
also  determined  the  position  of  another  station  at  the  mouth  of  t)io 
Tanana  Biver,  which  will  be  used  as  a  reference  point  for  future  land 
surveys. 

It  is  believed  that  these  survejrs  will  result  in  the  homesteading 
and  cultivation  of  considerable  land,  thereby  furnishing  much  needed 
agricultural  products  to  the  mining  and  commercial  centers  of  the 
District.  Alaska  contains  an  estimated  agricultural  and  grazing  area 
of  from  40,000  to  45,000  square  miles,  and  the  survey  of  this  Territory 
should  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  investigation  of  the  mineral  and  water  resources  as  well  as 
the  geologic  and  typographic  work  was  continued  by  the  Geological 
Survey  during  the  past  year,  and  a  special  geologic  investigation  was 
made  in  the  Bering  Biver  coal  field. 

ABIZONA. 

The  report  of  the  governor  of  Arizona  for  the  year  1910  indicates 
a  steady  growth  in  population,  particularly  upon  irrigated  farm  lands, 
and  the  year  appears  to  have  been  a  prosperous  one  in  the  Territory, 
whidi  condition  should  continue  and  be  increased  as  the  result  of  its 
admission  to  the  Union.  The  finances  of  the  Territory  are  in  good 
condition,  the  revenues  for  the  year  being  $1,121,881.48,  an  increase 
of  $205,891.28  over  the  previous,  year.  The  balance  on  hand  in  the 
territorial  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $507,721.97,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  $145,277.74.  The  net  decrease  in  all 
expenditures  over  the  previous  year  was  $18,266.74,  while  the  decrease 
in  expenditures  for  purposes  for  which  actual  appropriations  were 
made  was  $108,128.16.  The  decrease  was  largely  due  to  more  econom- 
ical management  of  territorial  institutions.  The  bonded  indebtedness 
of  tiie  Territory  was  reduced  $48,000  during  the  year.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  taxable  property  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $8,442,168.79.  The  tax  rate  was  lowered  by  the  board  of 
equalization  from  80  cents  to  70  cents  per  $100  of  assessed  values. 
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The  output  of  the  mines  cluring  the  year  1909  exceeded  that  of  the 
previous  year.  There  were  produced  297,702,940  pounds  of  copper, 
132,278.849  ounces  of  gold,  2,347,709,31?  ounces  of  silver,  2,153,102 
pounds  of  lead,  6,053,145  pounds  of  zinc,  3,325,347  pounds  of  iron, 
and  599,010  pounds  of  sulphur.  The  total  value  of  these  mineral 
products  was  $42,946,745.19. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  last  territorial  legislature  for 
territorial  expenses  will  lapse  June  30, 1911,  and  should  the  admission 
of  the  Territory  for  any  reason  be  delayed  beyond  that  time,  action 
by  Congress  will  be  necessary.  The  governor  recommends  that 
Congress  provide  for  this  contingency  by  authorizing  the  levy  of  taxes 
for  the  payment  of  territorial  expenses  for  the  fiscal  years  1912  and 
1913,  and  directing  such  appropriations  to  be  made  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  annual  report  of  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  indicates  mate- 
rial progress  in  that  Territory  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  period  of  increasing  prosperity  and  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  will  follow  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  to 
the  Union.  The  finances  of  the  Territory  are  in  excellent  condition, 
all  appropriations  having  been  promptly  paid.  During  the  last  year 
the  territorial  rate  of  taxation  has  been  reduced  from  14.45  mills  to  11 
mills,  a  reduction  of  nearly  24  per  cent.  On  June  1,  1910,  the  net 
bonded  indebtedness  was  $991,600.  The  balance  on  hand  in  the  terri- 
torial treasury  on  June  1, 1910,  was  $485,149.14.  The  territorial  cash 
balances  are  deposited  in  approved  depositaries,  protected  by  bonds, 
and  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum  on  daily  bal- 
ances. 

The  agricultural  development  of  New  Mexico  is  progressing  rap- 
idly, nearly  1,000,000  acres  being  now  under  cultivation.  With  the 
development  of  irrigation  projects,  public  and  private,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  essential  principles  of  dry  farming,  an  immense 
increase  in  the  production  of  agricultural  products  and  fruits  should 
follow.  The  gross  production  of  coal  for  the  year  was  3,293,486.41 
tons,  and  a  total  value  of  the  coke  and  coal  shipped  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $4,693,870.53.  The  nimiber  employed  at  the  mines  was 
2,861,  and  the  percentage  of  fatalities  fell  from  0.556  in  the  preced- 
ing year  to  0.489  in  the  past  year. 

The  value  of  public  school  property  is  about  $1,000,000  and  the 
bonded  indebtedness  $600,000.  The  territorial  expenditure  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  during  the  past  year  was  $791,000,  and  the 
enrollment  was  56,162,  an  increase  of  8,173  over  the  preceding  year. 
Greater  attention  has  been  given  than  ever  before  to  supervision  and 
improvement  of  the  rural  schools,  with  the  result  that  the  school 
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attendance  has  been  larger,  the  terms  longer,  and  better  sanitary  con- 
ditions have  obtained.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  governor  for  the  amendment  of  the  act  granting  lands  to  the 
Territory  for  the  support  of  public  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions,  and  recommending  that  it  be  amended  so  as  to  permit 
the  sale  of  these  lands  in  tracts  not  exceeding  640  acres  to  an  indi- 
vidual. If  such  an  amendment  be  made,  it  should  provide  for  a 
classification  of  the  lands  and  for  the  sale  of  a  maximum  acreage 
according  to  the  character  and  productivity  of  the  lands. 

HAWAIL 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27, 1910,  made  many  important 
changes  in  the  land  laws  of  the  Territory  and  in  the  simplification 
of  their  administration.  The  act  also  contains  other  provisions 
beneficial  to  the  administration  of  territorial  affairs. 

There  is  a  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  passenger  travel  between 
Hawaii  and  the  mainland,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  through 
steamers  making  Honolulu  a  port  of  call  are  generally  in  foreign 
ownership  and  can  not  under  the  navigation  laws  transport  passen- 
gers between  the  Territory  and  the  mainland.  Belief  should  be 
accorded  through  the  suspension  of  the  navigation  laws  for  a  limited 
period  so  far  as  they  relate  to  such  travel,  or  in  some  other  way 
which  will  add  to  the  opportunities  for  transportation  of  passengers. 
Appropriations  are  needed  for  continuing  the  work  upon  Honolulu, 
Hilo,  and  Kahului  harbors,  for  beginning  work  on  some  harbor 
on  the  island  of  Kauai,  and  for  the  public  buildings  heretofore 
authorized  at  Honolulu  and  Hilo. 

The  Territory  consists  of  eight  principal  islands  having  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  6,640  square  miles.  Besides  the  general  ten  years'  census 
there  were  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  five-year  labor  investi- 
gation required  by  law,  and  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  di- 
rection a  military  census  of  the  Territory  and  a  social  census  of  the 
city  of  Honolulu.  The  results  of  these  are  not  yet  available,  except 
the  figures  for  the  entire  population  by  races  founded  upon  a  pre- 
liminary count,  which  is  subject  to  correction.  The  population  of 
the  Territory  thus  found  is  191,905,  an  increase  of  16,905  over  the 
previous  year.  The  population  byraces  is  as  follows:  Hawaiians, 
26408;  part  Hawaiians,  11,912;  Chinese,  21,666;  Japanese,  79,520; 
Portuguese,  22,701 ;  Spaniards,  2,031 ;  Porto  Bicans,  4,896 ;  blacks  and 
mulattoes,  625 ;  Caucasians,  14,409 ;  and  all  others  consist  largely  of 
Koreans  and  Filipinos,  8,037.  The  population  of  Honolulu  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  50,000.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  settlers  and  tour- 
ists from  the  mainland  have  come  in  in  increased  numbers,  and  1,790 
Russians  and  868  Portuguese  immigrants  were  introduced  by  the 
bureau  of  immigration,  and  2,651  Filipinos  by  the  sugar  planters. 
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Imports  and  exports  for  the  year  aggr^ated  $75,624,659,  an  in- 
crease of  $9,687,175  over  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  were  $25,- 
138,247,  an  increase  of  $3,713,267,  and  the  exports  $46,486,412,  im 
increase  of  $5,964,908.  The  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  year 
of  the  territorial  government  were  $30,880,478,  the  inward  ix)nnage 
for  the  year  was  1,308,801  tons,  an  increase  of  149,683  tons,  and  the 
outgoing  tonnage  was  nearly  as  much.  The  custom  receipts  which 
go  into  the  federal  treasury  were  $1,575,319.15,  an  increase  of 
$178,939.25.  The  federal  internal  revenue  receipts  were  $209,132.51, 
an  increase  of  $130,024.52,  of  which  $124,201.18  was  the  corporation 
tax.  The  assessed  value  of  the  property  was  $150,268,467,  an  increase 
of  $11,357,647  for  the  year.  At  the  close  of  the  year  bank  deposits 
amounted  to  $13,324,305.54,  an  increase  of  $3,666,486.33. 

Current  receipts  for  the  year  were  $3,641,245.35,  an  increase  of 
$589,718.54  over  the  previous  year.  Disbursements,  including  pay- 
ments to  counties,  were  $3,264,364.20,  an  increase  of  $329,386.10.  The 
receipts  exceeded  the  disbursements  by  $260,338.04.  The  net  cash 
balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  after  deducting  all  outstanding  war- 
rants was  $698,970.96.  Bonds  bearing  4  per  cent  interest  were  paid 
to  the  amount  of  $80,000,  and  public  improvement  3^  per  cent  bonds 
were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $200,000.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  Territory  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $4,079,000,  which  is 
2.71  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  the 
Territory. 

GUAM  AND  SAMOA. 

The  naval  officers  who  act  as  governors  of  Guam  and  Samoa,  re- 
spectively, have  submitted  their  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
as  required  by  law. 

GENERAIi  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

This  corporation,  which  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved January  12,  1903,  section  6  of  which  requires  the  corporation 
to  annually  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report,  in  writing, 
stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the  same, 
or  the  income  thereof  during  the  preceding  year,  has  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States.  The  corpora- 
tion owns  no  real  estate,  its  property  consisting  of  securities  and 
money  divided  into  various  funds,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used. 

On  June  30,  1910,  the  capital  amounted  to  $39,905,550,  invested  as 
follows:  Bonds,  $28,937,500;  stocks,  $10,968,050. 

The  moneys  received  under  the  general-income  account  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $4,399,680.97,  of  which  $2,642,444.34  represented 
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balance  from  previous  year.  The  disbursements^  consisting  of  gifts 
to  a  large  number  of  educational  institutions,  amounted  to  $772,- 
786.66,  the  sum  of  $2,708,677.54  was  invested  in  securities,  adminis- 
trative expenses  amolmted  to  $23,426.90,  and  the  cash  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  $894,683.16. 

There  is  a  special  fund,  known  as  the  Anna  1".  Jeans  fund,  for 
negro  rural  schools,  amounting  to  $200,000.  The  income  during  the 
year,  including  a  balance  of  $1,198.16  from  the  preceding  year, 
amounted  to  $10,092.88;  $5,687.65  was  di^ibuted  to  various  benefi- 
ciaries, leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $4,604.70. 

JBtOWARb  tJNITtiRSll'Y. 

• 

Howard  University  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867 
(14  Stat,  838).  The  purpose  of  the  incorporation  named  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  was  '^  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  liberal 
arte  and  sciences."  The  incorporators  T^ere  declared  to  be  ''  a  body 
I>olitic  and  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession,"  etc.  Control  was 
vested  in  a  board  of  17  trustees. 

The  incorporators  and  their  successors  were  authorized  to  take  for 
the  university,  property  of  any  diaracter  "by  gift,  devke,  grant, 
donation,  bargain,  sale,  conveyance,  assurance,  or  sale;"  also  to 
transfer  or  lease  any  of  the  property  of  the  imiversity  and  to  place 
at  interest,  in  such  manner  as  the  majority  of  the  incorporators  or 
their  successors  should  decide,  any  money  belonging  to  the  university, 
and  with  the  general  powers  usually  conferred  on  corporations,  with 
lef^nce  to  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  courts,  in  actions  of 
any  character.  Congress  reserved  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  act  of  incorporation. 

The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  1,262.  The  scope  of  influence 
of  the  institution  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  these  students 
came  from  85  States  and  12  foreign  countries;  from  Porto  Rico,  8; 
Africa,  4;  British  West  Indies,  86;  Cuba,  7;  Republic  of  Panama,  8; 
South  America,  8;  Liberia,  2;  British  Guiana,  6;  and  from  Dutch 
Ouiana,  India,  and  San  Domingo,  1  each. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  expansion  and  growth.  The 
Carnegie  Library  was  dedicated  in  April  last;  the  new  Science  Hall 
has  been  built  and  equipped,  at  a  cost  of  $90,000;  a  new  central 
vacuum  heating  system,  electric  light  and  power  plant,  is  now  being 
installed,  and  work  on  the  new  Hall  of  Manual  Arts  will  begin  at  an 
early  date. 

The  School  of  Theology  receives  no  aid  from  Congress,  but  is  sup- 
ported through  endowments  and  special  gifts.  It  requires  no  doc- 
trinal tests,  is  interdenominational,  and  is  open  for  all  who  are  pre- 
paring for  greater  efficiency  in  moral  and  religious  work. 
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Although  the  uniyersity  was  established  in  1867,  Congress  made  no 
appropriation  for  its  support  until  March  8, 1879,  when  $10,000  was 
appropriated  **  for  maintenance." 

From  1879  to  June  80, 1910,  Congress  has  appropriated  in  the  ag- 
gregate for  this  institution  $1,217,700,  divided  as  follows:  For  main- 
tenance, etc.,  $887,800;  for  scientific  building  and  equipment,  $90,000; 
for  addition  to  the  manual-training  building,  $23,000;  and  for  tools, 
books,  improvement  of  grounds  and  buildings,  equipment  of  different 
departments,  chemical  apparatus,  fuel  and  light,  etc.,  $267,400. 

The  only  buildings  which  have  been  erected  frcHn  an  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  are  the  scientific  building  and  the  addition  to  the 
manual-training  building,  but  for  many  years  separate  appropriations 
were  made  for  the  repairs  of  buildings  and  for  the  improvement  of 
grounds.   In  recent  years  the  two  items  have  been  combined. 

A  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  university,  made  to  this  department 
on  May  28, 1910,  shows  that  the  total  value  of  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  university  was  $1,606,848.05  on  April  80,  1910,  of  which 
$884,980.10  was  endowments.  The  difference  between  the  total 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress  and  the  total  value  of  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  imiversity  on  April  80  last  is  $888,648.05,  and  the  difference 
between  this  amount  and  the  total  endowment,  $384,980.10,  is  but 
$8,667.95;  consequently  the  plant  as  it  now  stands  is  only  worth 
$3,667.95  above  the  aggregate  of  the  endowment  and  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  Congress. 

Under  existing  law  this  department  has  no  representative  on  the 
board  of  trustees;  although  it  has  for  several  years  given  adminis- 
trative examination  to  the  accounts  of  the  special  disbursing  officer 
handling  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  institution, 
nor  has  the  Grovemment  any  title  to  the  buildings  erected  or  improve- 
ments made  to  buildings  from  congressional  appropriations. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  act  of  incorporation  of 
March  2,  1867,  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  Government  a  proper 
representation  on  the  board  of  trustees,  that  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  shall  be  expended  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  the  institution  be  required  to 
secure  to  the  United  States,  in  such  manner  as  Congress  may  deem 
appropriate,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  title  to  the  lands  upon 
which  buildings  have  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be  erected  from 
funds  provided  by  the  Government. 

FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAIj. 

There  were  2,869  indoor  patients  treated  in  this  institution  during 
the  year,  an  increase  of  148  over  the  preceding  year.  One  thousand 
nine- hundred  and  thirty-one  cases  were  received  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  561  from  various  States.   Two  thousand  seven  hundred 
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and  fifteen  were  discharged,  of  whom  1,128  recovered,  1,109  improved, 
236  were  unimproved,  8  were  not  treated,  and  237  died.  The  number 
of  patients  remaining  in  the  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  154. 
Of  the  deaths  reported,  56  were  beyond  medical  and  surgical  aid  when 
received.  The  surgical  work  has  been  very  heavy  during  the  past 
year,  involving  1,482  operations.  In  the  out-patient  department,  3,726 
were  treated,  an  increase  of  868  over  last  year. 

The  accouilt  with  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shows  an  unpaid  balance  of  $61,866.35,  which  amount  would  be 
sufficient  to  provide  a  building  in  which  to  properly  house  the  hospi- 
tal nurses  and  provide  other  accommodations  urgently  needed  by  the 
hospitaL  It  is  hoped  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  may  see 
their  way  clear  to  include  in  future  estimates  to  Congress  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  contract  price  for  the  care  of  all  patients  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  hospital  as  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  bill  rendered  during  the  past  year  for  the  care  and  treatment  of • 
this  class  of  patients  amounted  to  $41,640.85,  or  $16,140.86  more  than 
the  appropriation  received  for  this  purpose. 

Experience  having  demonstrated  that  the  heating  plant  at  the  hos- 
pital was  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  adequately  provide  for  the  needs 
thereof  as  well  as  the  Howard  University,  it  was  deemed  best  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  plant  by  the  use  of  the  vacuimi  system  on 
steam-heating  lines  and  thereby  produce  better  results  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  The  electric  current  supplied  by  a  private  cor- 
poration to  the  hospital  was  unsatisfactory  in  price  as  well  as  in  serv- 
ice, and  in  the  interest  of  economy  it  was  believed  that  the  necessary 
machinery  should  be  provided  and  installed,  so  that  the  electric  cur- 
rent needed  could  be  generated  on  the  hospital  grounds,  thereby 
securing  good  service  and  reducing  the  cost  to  a  minimum.  An  esti- 
mato  was  accordingly  submitted  to  Congress  in  the  sum  of  $80,000  for 
the  remodeling  of  the  central  heating  plant  of  the  Howard  University 
and  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  the  installation  of  electrical  generating 
machinery  for  power  and  light  at  those  institutions.  An  appropria- 
tion in  that  amount  was  made  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  June 
26,  1910,  plans  and  specifications  for  the  various  parts  of  the  plant 
were  prepared,  contracts  were  let,  and  the  work  is  now  well  under 
way. 

DISTRICT  OF  COIjUMBIA  CORPORATIONS. 

The  act  of  May  17, 1862  (12  Stat.,  389),  required  the  Washington 
and  Georgetown  Eailroad  Company  (Capital  Traction  Company,  sue-, 
cessor)  to  "  lay  upon  the  lines  of  its  road  rails  of  the  most  approved 
pattern,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  24, 1870  (16  Stat.,  136),  incor- 
porating the  Columbia  Railway  Company,  provided  for  the  sub- 
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mission  of  yearly  reports  to  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  property  and  franchise  of  this  road  have  been  transferred  to  thei 
Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company,  r^ort  by  which  is  sub- 
mitted directly  to  Congress. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23,  1874  (18  Stat,  277),  re- 
quired the  Washington  Gas-Light  Company  to  annually  furnish  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  a  statement  of  all  its  coaj  contracts  or 
purchases  for  the  ensuing  year,  excepting  the  Kitchie  mineral  and  the 
Richmond  coal.  The  act  of  March  8, 1908  (32  Stat.,  969),  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  gas  and  meters  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Washington  Qas-Light 
Company  has  no  connection  whatever  with  this  department  other  than 
to  render  the  report  hereinbefore  specified. 

In  my  last  annual  report  it  was  recommended  that  so  much  of  the 
several  acts  as  imposed  duties  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  re- 
pealed or  so  modified  as  to  impose  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  acts 
upon  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide 
that  the  reports  required  be  made  directly  to  Congress. 

Subsequently  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  legislation 
was  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General,  who,  under  date  of  February 
23,  1910,  held  that  under  existing  laws  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  relieved  from  the  duties  above  enumerated  in  connection  with 
such  corporations. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  UNITEb  STATES  OAFITOI* 
BUIIiDINO  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  work  carried  on  by  the  superintendent  in  connection  with 
improvements  at  the  Capitol  and  the  completion  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Office  buildings  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Two  new  passenger  elevators  have  been  installed  in  the  Senate 
wing,  and  marble  floors  have  been  laid  in  the  Senate  lobbies  and  the 
restaurant.  Changes  and  improvements,  consisting  of  remodeling  the 
wall  between  the  private  rooms  of  the  Senators  and  the  installation 
of  new  counters,  furniture,  and  ice  box  and  dumb-waiter,  have  been 
made  in  the  Senate  restaurant.  New  cables  have  been  put  on  14 
elevators,  and  the  plumbing  throughout  the  building  repaired  and 
several  lavatories  installed.  The  work  has  been  continued  on  tie 
approaches  and  basement  rooms  of  the  Senate  and  House  Office  build- 
ings, and  the  construction  of  the  heating,  lighting,  and  jwwer  plant 
has  so  far  progressed  as  to  warrant  a  trial  test  in  lighting  the  Capi- 
•tol.  Congressional  Library,  Senate  and  House  Office  buildings  at  an 
early  date. 

Improvements  and  repairs  have  been  carried  on  at  the  court-house, 
Court  of  Claims  building,  and  the  engine  house  of  the  Senate  and 
House  stables. 
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The  new  court  of  appeals  building  on  Judiciary  Square  has  been 
completed,  and  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  at  the  October  term  of 
court,  at  an  expenditure  of  $211,600. 

The  following  amounts  l^ave  been  expended  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80, 1910: 

Bepairp  to  the  Oapltol  buUdiug $47, 041. 05 

AddltioDal  elevators  In  the  Senate  wing 26. 000. 00 

Senate  kitchen  and  restaurant 5, 000. 00 

Lighting  Oapltol  grounds,  etc , 104, 600. 00 

Capitol  grounds 27, 500. 00 

Engine  house  of  the  S^iate  and  House  stables 1, 500. 00 

Ck>urt-house 5, 368. 80 

CJourt  of  Claims  bnlldlng 8, 486. 00 

aOYSBNMBNT  KOSPITAIj  FOR  THE  INSANfl. 

On  June  30,  1910,  there  remained  in  the  hospital  2,916  patients,  as 
against  2,852  remaining  on  June  30,  1909,  an  increase  of  64  over  the 
previous  year.  During  the  year  there  were  admitted  650  patients,  an 
increase  of  41  over  the  year  1909.  The  number  of  admissions  added 
to  the  number  remaining  on  June  30,  1909,  makes  a  total  of  3,502 
patients  under  treatment  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  being  an  increase 
of  76  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total  number  of  patients  ad- 
mitted, 159  were  from  civil  life,  244  from  the  army  and  navy,  and  8 
from  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

It  is  ten  years  since  Congress  appropriated  any  money  for  the 
erectionjof  buidings  for  the  housing  of  patients  and  employees.  Since 
the  last  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  made,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  patient  population  of  the  hospital  of  over  800,  which 
necessarily  means  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  employee  popula- 
tion, and  yet  during  this  period  there  has  been  practically  no  pro- 
vision made  for  taking  care  of  the  increase.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
appropriation  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  the  institution 
was  in  an  overcrowded  condition,  and  the  1,000  beds  provided  by 
that  extension  have  long  since  been  occupied.  In  this  connection, 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  submitted  an  estimate  of  appro- 
priation in  the  sum  of  $12,500  for  the  expenses  of  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine into  the  laws  relating  to  the  commitment  of  insane  to  the 
government  hospital  and  to  ascertain  whether  additional  accommoda- 
tions are  required  at  that  institution,  which  recommendation  has  been 
renewed  in  the  estimates  for  the  year  1912.  It  is  believed  that  a  re- 
vision of  the  laws  relating  to  the  commitment  of  the  insane  to  the 
government  hospital  could  very  properly  reduce  the  number  of 
patients  received,  and  would  materially  lessen  the  congestion  and 
necessity  for  additional  structures. 

The  land  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  is  not  suflScient  for  its  present 
needs,  and  considering  the  rapid  increase  in  patients  it  is  evident  that 
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more  land  must  be  acquired  within  the  near  future,  and  the  superin- 
tendent estimates  that  at  least  100  acres  are  needed. 

An  addition  to  the  new  power,  heating,  and  lighting  plant  has  been 
completed;  four  300-horsepower  boilers  have  been  installed,  which 
are  now  in  working  order. 

Sixteen  nurses,  13  women  and  8  men,  graduated  from  the  training 
school  during  the  year;  30  undergraduates,  20  women  and  10  men^ 
successfully  passed  the  examination.  The  junior  class  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  hospital,  and  the  course  of 
instruction  has  been  extended  to  include  additional  practical  work. 

COIiUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

An  advanced  course  of  instruction  was  put  into  effect,  beginning 
in  the  latter  part  of  1909,  since  which  time  a  number  of  state  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  advanced  their  standards  to  correspond  thereto. 

On  presentation  day.  May  4,  1910,  there  were  presented  1  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters,  2  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science,  10  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  4  for  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  1  for  a  certificate. 

The  receipts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  for  the  year 
were  $81,730.87,  and  the  expenditures  were  $81,324.10,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $406.77.  Five  thousand  dollars  was  received  and  expended 
for  special  repairs. 

A  part  of  the  men's  dormitory  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Bepairs  are 
being  made  from  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,  granted  in  the  general 
deficiency  bill. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  have  the  supervision  of  this  institution  transferred  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

MARTIiAND  SCHOOIj  FOR  THE  BUND. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat, 
294) ,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  for  instruction 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or  some 
other  State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are 
children  of  persons  actualy  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  and  under  section  4869,  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  the  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  act  of  May  26,  1908  (35  Stat.,  296),  making  appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  that  after  July  1,  1908,  a 
contract  should  be  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  instruction,  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State, 
of  indigent  blind  children  of  the  District,  appropriated  $6,000  for  the 
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purpose,  and  repealed  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  under 
section  8689  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  29, 1858  (11  Stat,  293) ,  wa& 
also  charged  with  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  children 
of  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
while  such  persons  are  actually  in  such  service,  the  expense  to  be  de- 
frayed from  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  above  referred 
to,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  as 
to  whether  that  appropriation  was  repealed  so  far  as  to  be  no  longer 
available  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  beneficiaries.  In  an 
opinion  rendered  October  27,  1908,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
held  that  the  act  of  May  26, 1908,  supra,  only  repealed  the  provisions 
of  section  3489  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  the  extent  that  said  section 
provides  for  the  education  of  the  blind  children  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  that  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  in  ques- 
tion is  still  available  for  instructing  the  blind  children  of  all  persons 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  in  some  insti- 
tution in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  continue  to  issue  permits  for  the  instruction 
of  such  children. 

No  permits  for  this  class  of  beneficiaries  were  issued  during  the 
past  year. 

tt  is  respectfully  recommended  that  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  have  the  supervision  of  this  institution  transferred  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  respectfully  refer  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
various  bureaus  and  other  officers  of  this  department  for  drtailed 
information. 

Very  respectfully,  Richabd  A.  Bauljngee, 

Secretary. 

The  Pbestobnt. 
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Bmt  of  huildingi.  Interior  Department,  fiscal  pear$,  190$-191(L 

1906. 

BnUding  northwest  corner  Blghtb  and  B  NW.»  dvil  Service 

Commission $4, 500 

Building  northeast  comer  Eighth  and  O  NW.,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion      4.000 

Building  1328  F  street  NW.,  and  annexes,  Geological  Survey 83, 400 

Union  Building,  8  floors,  G  street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 

NW.,  Patent  Office  models 19, 500 

Union  Building,  south  half  basement,  storage  of  documents 800 

Citizen's  National  Bank  Building,  Fifteenth  street  NW.,  United 

States  pension  agency 2, 500 

$64,700 

1907. 

Building  northwest  comer  Eighth  and  E  NW.,  Civil  Service 
Commission 4, 600 

Building  northeast  comer  Eighth  and  G  NW.,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion   . 4, 000 

Building  1828  F  street  NW.,  and  annexes.  Geological  Survey 34, 900 

Union  Building,  8  floors,  G  street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 

NWn  Patent  Ofllce  models 10, 000 

Union  Building,  south  half  basement,  storage  of  doctfments 800 

Munsey  Building,  E  street  NW.,  24  rooms.  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice      5, 000 

Ouray  Building,  northwest  comer  Eighth  and  G  NW.,  U  rooms. 
Land  Office 8, 240 

62,446 

1908. 

Building  northwest  comer  Eighth  and  E  NW.,  Civil  Service 
Commission.^ 4, 500 

Building  northeast  comer  Eighth  and  G  NW.,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion      4. 000 

Building  1828  F  street  NW.,  and  annexes.  Geological  Survey 34, 900  ' 

Union  Building,  south  half  basement,  storage  of  documents 800 

Ouray  Building,  northwest  comer  Eighth  and  G  NW.,  11  rooms. 
Land  Office 8, 240 

Building  northwest  comer  Twelfth  and  G  streets  NW.,  Recla- 
mation Service 8, 000 

Union  Building,  8  floors,  G  street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
NW.,  Patent  Office  models 19, 500 

74,940 

80 
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1909. 


Building  northwest  corner  Eighth  and  E  NW.,  GIyU  Service 

Ck>niinisslon 4, 600 

Building  northeast  comer  Eighth  and  Q  NW.,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion    4, 000 

Building  1328  F  street  NW.,  and  annexes,  Geological  Survey 34, 900 

Union  Building,  3  floors,  5  months.  Patent  OflElce  models 8, 125 

Union  Building,  south  half  basement,  storage  of  documents 800 

Building  northwest  comer  Twelfth  and  G  streets,  Beclamation 

Service 8,000 

1910. 


60,826 


Building  northwest  comer  Eighth  and  B  NW.,  Civil  Service 
CJommlssion 4, 600 

Lincoln  Hall  (part  of)  Ninth  and  D  NW.,  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion     2, 000 

Building  1828  F  street  NW.,  and  annexes,  Geological  Survey 34, 400 

Building  northwest  comer  Twelfth  and  G  NW.,  Reclamation 

Service 8,000 

Union  Building,  south  half  basement,  9  months,  storage  of  docu- 
ments      1, 000 

United  States  Storage  Company,  Tenth  street,  NW.,  Patent  Of- 
fice models 8, 000 

Booms  Munsey  Building,  Geological  Survey 3,000 


66,900 


Grand  total 818, 806 


APPENDIX  B. 


Total  appropriations  made  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  bureaus  and 
offices,  regular  and  deficiency,  fiscal  years  1906-1910. 


Titles. 


Regular 


Defldeiicy. 


TotaL 


1900. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  contingent,  public  land  service. 

Indian  aflain. 

Pensions 

PjBbUc  works 

18 

1907. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  ccmtlngent,  pubUo  land  ofiSces.. 

Indian  aflaiis 

Pensions 

PubUo  works 

Miscellaneous. 

1908. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  contingent,  pubUo  land  ofBces. . 

Indian  aflairs 

Pensions 

Public  works 

MlaoeUaneous 


69563^— INT  1910— VOL  1- 


15,150,174.00 

173.365.00 

8,129,312.45 

138,250,100.00 
2.405,350.00 
3,591,163.15 


$15,578.93 

519.95 

6,472,944.85 

3,500,606.16 


189,444.78 


86,165,752.98 
173,884.95 
13,602,257.80 
141,750,706.15 
2,405,350.00 
3,780,607.98 


157,699,464.60 


9,179,094.66 


166,878,669.26 


6,137,669.00 
193,575.00 
9,405,199.98 
140,245,500.00 
1,667,500.00 
3,613,477.50 


16,300.00 


169,167.37 

1,000,063.00 

2,700.00 

64,229.99 


6,163,969.00 
193,676.00 
9,664,867.86 
141,246,563.00 
1,667,527.00 
3,677,707.49 


160,2G2,91L48 


1,239,787.36 


161,502,698.84 


6,066,074.00 
188,706.00 
10,305,216.63 
146,143,000.00 
3,625,965.00 
4,761,038.00 


170,078,996.63 


10.60 

9.28 

1,316,922.89 

10,000,298.68 

26,675.06 

316,247.97 


6,066,064.60 
188,714.26 
11,622.139.62 
166,143,298.68 
3, 652, 64a  08 
6,066,286.97 


11,669,164.47 


181,738,163.10 
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Total  appropriations  made  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  etc, — Continued. 


Tttkt. 


Regular. 


DeflflleD^. 


ToUL 


1000. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  oontlngent,  pnbUo  land  offices. 

Indian  affiUrs. 

Pensions. 

Public  works 

msoeUaneoiit. 

1010. 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Salaries  and  contingent,  pnbUo  land  offices.. 

Indian  afbdrs. 

Pensions.  •••••.•..•.......••......•.«...•..• 

PnbUo  works 


$4,806,630.00 
103,026.00 
10,070,783.76 
163,063,000.00 
2,000,302.16 
4,360,861.00 


$47L66 


107,760.20 

178.00 

368,044.46 

317,310.84 


$4,800,001.66 
108,025.00 
10,178,64L06 
168,063,173.00 
3,358,336.61 
4,687,161.84 


184,663,680.03 


684,650.06 


186,368,280.07 


4,006,070.00 

183,226.00 

U,868,1M.20 

160,008,414.00 

614,300.00 

4,681,860.00 


11,406.16 

10.18 

868,084.82 

24.00 

318,802.31 

360,820.40 


4,017,378.1ft 

182,236.18 

13,736,344.02 

160,006.438.00 

833,108.81 

4,043,6801 40 


183,060,028.20 


1,460,230.87 


184,620,168.07 


BECAPITULATION. 

•  and  defldenoy: 

■10» .'. $166,878,860.35 

1007 161,602,608.84 

1008 181,738,163.10 

1000 186,268,280.07 

1010 184,520,168.07 

TotaL 870,007,820.34 


APPENDIX  C. 

Table  1. — Receipts  and  ewpenditures  of  the  General  Land  Office^  years  1906 

to  1910. 


Fiscal  year  ended  Jane  80- 

Receipts. 

Bxpendltores. 

Sorplns. 

1006 

$7,686,623.00 
11,653,178.00 
12,715,700.46 
11,000,240.78 
11,463,024.06 

$1,600,641.20 
2,206,004.70 
2,381,850.70 
2,721,480.00 
3,170,363.40 

$6,804,882.70 

ig07 

0!268i  173.80 

1908 

l6i384',840.67 

1000 

0,178,750.70 

1010 

8, 284, 56a  67 

Table  2,^Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Patent  Office,  fiscal  years  1906-1910^ 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Smplos. 

1006 

$1,811,297.84 
1,859,502.80 
1,874,180.75 
1,075,010.07 
2,022,043.26 

$1,538,140.40 
1,584,480.70 
1,606,202.01 
1,887,443.35 
1,063,540.76 

$273,148.44 

1907 

275,108.10 

1906 

265,888.74 

1909 

88,486.82 

1910  

68,403.60 
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APPENDIX  D. 

Vumher  of  employees  and  distrihuiion  as  to  employment  "November  1,  1910,  5f 
hureauSf  ojjtces,  hospitals,  reservations,  etc 


Ck)mi)ari8on  with  a  year  ago  (1909),  exclusive  of  examining  surgeons  and 
specialists  for  pensions  (4,647  in  1909,  and  4,668  in  1910~increase  of  21) : 
Grand  total  in  1910,  14,262—7  less;  in  Washington,  4,580—23  less;  outside, 
0,68^ — ^16  more.  The  4,668  examining  surgeons  and  specialists  for  pensions  who 
are  not  salaried  employees  but  compensated  by  fees  are  not  Included  in  the 
foregoing  table. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Table  1. — Comparative  staiement  of  area  entered,  entries  wMKle,  patents  issued, 
eto.t  General  Land  Office,  fiscal  years  1906-1910. 


Principal  claases  of  entries. 


1006. 


1007. 


1008. 


1000. 


1010. 


Homesteads: 

Declaratory  statements 

Original 

Pinal 

Commoted 

Desert  land: 

Original 

Final 

Mineral: 

AppUoatioos 

Entries 

Coal: 

Declaratory  statements 

Entries 

Timber  and  stone  entries 

Public  sales  (isolated  tracts) 

Total 

Total  area  entered acres 

Number  of  patents  issued 

Letters  reodyed 


1,266 
60,600 
25,646 

0,766 

4,086 

1,242 

1,642 
1,606 

2,340 
244 

5,037 
000 


154,084 


1,158 
08,057 
27,202 
13,348 

6,022 
1,758 

1,600 
1,374 

1,340 

187 

11.093 

1,368 


615 
87,057 
20,036 
23,050 

8,065 
2,242 

1,407 
1,428 

1,276 

803 

11,710 

1,307 


714 
75,445 
25,510 
21,257 

10,828 
1,720 

1,416 
1,468 


213 
6,007 
3,501 


161,205 


160.104 


148,440 


10,431,187 
61,361 
205,582 


20,007,566 

45,078 

262,603 


10,000,356 

00,522 

300,532 


10,802,503 
60,010 
350,530 


1,01 
08,506 
25,412 
17,002 

15,620 
2,041 

1,175 
1,114 


348 
1,142 
8,016 


167,804 


26,802,026 

72,062 

420,460 


Table  2.^0omparative  statement  of  work  in  the  Patent  Office,  1906-1910. 

DEEDS  RECEIVED  FOR  RECORD  AMONG  THE  TRANSFERS  OF  PATENTS,  NUMBER  OF 
WORDS  RECORDED,  AND  FEES  RECEIVED  THEREFOR. 


Year. 


Deeds 
reoeived. 


Words 
reoorded. 


Fees 
reoelred. 


1006. 
1007. 
1008 
1000 
1010. 


26,434 
25,066 
26,102 
28,258 
20,708 


11,062,325 
10,570,150 
11,368,550 
11.504,800 
12,600,800 


$42,344.60 
41,337.00 
41,730.80 
46,006.68 
47,063.42 


PRINTED  COPIES  OF  PATENTS  SOLD  AND  FEES  RECEIVED  THEREFOR. 


Year. 

"X- 

received. 

1006 

1,083,002 
2,117,847 
2,164,670 
2,106,870 
2,257,444 

670,487.76 

1007 

86,433.88 

1908 

80,453.81 

1000 

07,766.15 
104,683.40 

1010 
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Table  2.— Comparative  statement  of  icerk  in  the  Patent  Office,  1906-1910 — Cont'd. 

COPIES  OF  RECORDS  FURNISHED  AND  FEES  RECEIVED  THEREFOR. 


Tear. 

Nomber 
of  words. 

Amoont 
reoetred. 

1906 

21,134,700 
24,888,200 
21,969,100 
25,549.200 
28,151,600 

t?1,1S4,70 

1907 

24,888.20 
21,059.10 
25,549.20 
28,151.60 

1908 

1909 

1910 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT  AND  APPEALS  FILED,  AND  PATENTS 

GRANTED. 


Tear. 

^fiir 

Appeals 
on  the 
merits. 

Patents 
granted. 

1906 

55,619 
66^  5H 
58,527 
62,800 
63,366 

1,418 
1,410 
1250 
1846* 
1600 

81,070 
83,644 
34,003 
84,832 
86,287 

W07 

1906 

1900 , 

1910 

Table  3. — Comparative  statement  of  ioork  in  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  showing 
increase  and  decrease^  fiscal  years  1:90&'1910. 


dam  of  work. 


1900. 


1907. 


1906. 


1900. 


1910. 


Schools  in  operation 

HosjAtals  in  ose 

Plans  and  spedflcatlons  prepared 

Aothorltles  for  expenditures 

OontractB  and  boUdlng  leases 

School  and  agenoy  employees,  excloslye  of  Five  CItI- 

lliedTrlbS........Vr..7r7. 

Tribal  enrollments,  annni^  and  other  indivldaal 

Indian  pajnments 

AOotnianis  mMOTOd » 

Tmst  patents  israed , 

Appttortions  for  patents  in  fee  » 

Appllcattons  for  removal  of  restrictions , 

Tracts  of  land  sold  (inherited  and  nonoompetent).. . . 

Leasee  of  lands T. , 

Bonds  ooYering  Indfam  money  deposits 

Acconnts,  cash  and  property 

Claims. 

]faUreoeiyed,pleoes. i 

Mafl  dlspatefena,  pieces 

Total 


818 
41 
41 
7,144 
727 

401 
7,004 
8,067 
(•) 
8,064 

643 
9,080 
96 
1,360 
8,010 
113,838 
(•) 


156,866 


841 
44 

42 

7,886 

777 

4,661 

660 

10,643 

8,460 

889 

6,802 

820 

18,179 

61 

1,877 

0,606 

116,968 

(•) 


848 

48 

88 

8,362 

606 

4,974 

3,469 

6,200 

10,461 

1,855 

2,046 

860 

10,736 

79 

1,618 

9,323 

143,702 

(•) 


868 

61 

6i 

10,284 

6» 

4,740 

7,247 

8,000 

7,633 

1,934 

2,187 

988 

6,773 

268 

1,675 

9,026 

184,968 

177,724 


176,604 


204,329 


424,357 


888 

79 

0,166 

660 

4,908 

10,661 

10,092 

5,615 

1,368 

1,840 

1,398 

8,778 

449 

1,778 

9,499 

e 182, 228 

e 179, 808 


429,531 


•  No  Statistics  available, 
i  Prior  to  Oscal  year  1907  patents  in  fee  were  issoed 

•  Bsttmate  for  entire  year  based  on  statlBttos  tor  ten  months  to  November 


nnder  spedflc  acts  of  Congress  Ibr  each  c 
*-7^ w  1,1910. 
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APPENDIX  F. 

Table  l.—Land  certified  or  patented  under  aot$  of  CongreMM,  to  States  and 
corporations  for  railroad  and  military  wagon-road  purposes  from  the  year 
1850  to  June  SO,  IBlCi 

STATE  OEANTS. 

nilnois:  ^crtfc 

lUlnolB  Central 2,095,188.00 

HlBBisslppl : 

Mobile  and  Ohio  River 'TST,  180. 29 

VlckBburg  and  Meridian. 109,  lOL  51 

Gulf  and  Ship  Island 189,113.22 

1,075,846.02 

Alabama : 

Mobile  and  Ohio  River •419, 52a  44 

•  Alabama  and  Florida 899, 022. 84 

Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton 458, 555. 82 

Ooosa  and  Tenneesee 67, 784. 96 

MobUe  and  Glrard »802, 181. 16 

Alabama  and  Chattanooga 658, 888. 76 

South  and  North  Alabama 445, 488. 48 

2.746,400.41 

Florida : 

Florida  Central  and  Peninsular 721, 693. 71 

Florida  and  Alabama 166, 691. 08 

Pensacola  and  Georgia 1, 279, 236. 70 

Florida,  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Central 29, 384. 18 


2,198,006.67 


Louisiana ; 

Vlcksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific 463, 746. 78 

New  Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Great  Western (•) 

Arkansas :      ' 

St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 1, 826, 275. 46 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 1,052,082.61 

Memphis  and  Little  Rock 184, 657. 38 


2,562,016.30 


•  In  the  adjattment  of  thlt  grant  the  road  was  treated  as  an  entirety  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  state  line ;  hence  Alabama  has  had  approved  to  her  more  and  Mississippi  less 
than  they  would  appear  to  be  entitled  to  In  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  road  in  the 
•eepectlve  States. 

^This  grant  was  adjusted  April  24,  1898,  and  802481.16  acres  were  allotted  to  the 
eompany.  The  balance  of  the  previously  certified  lands  were  ordered  restored  to  entry 
mder  the  forfeiture  act  of  September  29,  1890. 

•  Certified  lands,  footing  719,189.79  acres,  wore  reconveyed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
governor  of  Louisiana  February  24,  1888,  the  grant  having  been  forwarded  by  the  act  of 
J^ly  14.  1870  (16  Stat,  277). 
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lilssonrl :  Acres. 

Sonthweet  branch  of  the  Pacific  Road 1, 161, 284. 51 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 611,823.36 

St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 65, 120. 81 


\ 


1,837,728.17 


Iowa: 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River 889, 990. 11 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific •  488, 214. 86 

161, 532. 81 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River •  922, 813. 67 

244,022.96 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City •  556, 406. 74 

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City 688, 057. 84 

Des  Moines  Valley 840, 091. 86 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul 1 


826, 216. 10 


McGregor  and  Missouri  River 

Sioux  City  and  St  Paul 822,412.81 


4, 929, 758. 26 


lOchlgan: 

Port  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan 87, 467. 44 

Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw 748, 787. 58 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 852, 521. 10 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 512, 877. 08 

Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon , ^  305, 929. 59 

Ontonagon  and  Brule  River 84, 227. 08 

Bay  de  Noquet  and  Marquette 128, 301. 05 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 518,065.86 


8,138,176.28 


Wisconsin: 

Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  (formerly  West 

Wisconsin) 818, 706. 71 

«     Wisconsin  Railroad  Farm  Mortgage  Land  Company 168, 159. 65 

Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha   (formerly  St 

Croix  and  Lake  Superior) 816,487.76 

Branch  to  Bayfield 471, 721. 14 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 546,446.20 

Wisconsin  Central 838, 227. 69 


8,649,749.15 


•  Indadet  36,685.49  acres  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Padfle  BaUroad,  109,766.85 
acres  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  and  77,686.22  acres  of  the  Doboqne 
And  Sioux  City  Railroad,  sitaated  in  the  old  Des  Moines  River  grant  of  August  8,  1846, 
which  should  be  deducted  from  the  foregoing  amount.  (Wolcott  v.  Des  Moines  Co., 
6  WaU.,  681). 

^Excess  of  131,481.71  acres  origlnaUy  certified  under  this  grant  reconveyed  by  State 
or  entered  under  act  March  8,  1887,  by  Michigan  Land  and  Iron  Company  (Limited), 
crant  haying  been  forfeited  in  part  by  act  March  2,  1889  (26  Stot,  1008). 
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lilnneSOta :  Acres. 

St  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  (fonnerly  first  diyision, 

St  Paul  and  Pacific) 

Western  Railroad  (succeeded  by  St  Paul  and  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company) 

8t  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  (formerly  St  Vincent 

extension  of  the  St  Paul  and  Pacific) 

Minnesota  Central '       179, 734. 29 

Winona  and  St  Peter 1, 680, 974. 92 

St  Paul  and  Sioux  City 1, 126, 578. 55 

St  Paul  and  Duluth 860, 973. 62 

Southern  Minnesota,  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  River 

to  Houston 

Southern  Minnesota,  extensl<m    (now  Chicago,   Milwaukee 
and  St  Paul) 


546,745.44 


Hastings  and  Dakota 377, 776. 15 

8,028,999.95 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington :  . 

St  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba,  now  Great  Northern 
(main  and  branch),  a  special  act  (Aug.  5, 1892,  27  Stat  L., 
390)  to  provide  for  indemnity  for  lands  relinquished  by 

the  company (») 

Kansas : 

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston ^249, 446. 13 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas '976,593.22 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 2, 244, 788. 14 

St  Joseph  and  Denver  City 462, 933. 24 


4,638,760.73 


Grand  total  of  state  grants 37, 853, 079. 40 

COBPORATION  GBANTS. 

Union  Pacific 11,930,685.95 

Central  Pacific 5, 751, 706. 89. 

Ontral  Pacific  (successor  by  consolidation  with  Western  Pacific)  -  458, 147. 97 

Central  branch.  Union  Pacific 223, 080. 50 

Union  Pacific  (Kansas  division) 6,175,660.63 

Union  Pacific  (successor  to  the  Denver  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.) 807, 564. 76 

Burftngton  and  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska 2, 374, 090. 77 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  (now  Missouri  Valley  Land  CJo.) 42, 610. 95 

Northern  Pacific 82,664,651.37 

Oregon  branch  of  the  (Central  Pacific  (California  and  Oregon) 3, 154, 913. 49 

Oregon  and  CJalifomla 2, 765, 677. 10 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  (now  Santa  Fe  Pacific) 4, 238, 711. 23 

Southern  Pacific  (main  line) 3,478,136.44 

Southern  Pacific  (branch  line) 1, 315, 707. 18 

Oregon  Central 128, 618. 13 

New  Orleans  Pacific 1, 001, 017. 33 


Grand  total  to  corporations 76, 486, 980. 64 

•  Declared  to  be  one  grant     (See  32  L.  D.,  21.) 
^  See  Minnesota  for  original  grants. 

•  Includes  186,986.72  acres  of  the  "  Osage  ceded  resemitlon,"  whlcli  are  to  be  deducted 
from  the  above  amount  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  €!oiirt  in  the  case  of  the  Lea^eii- 
worth,  Lawrence  and  Qalveston  Railroad  v.  The  United  States  (92  U.  8.,  733). 

•  Includes  270,970.78  acres  in  the  "  Osage  ceded  reseryatlon,*'  which  are  to  be  deducted 
«nder  the  decision  cited  in  note  «,  p.  89. 
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WAGON  BOAD8. 

Acres. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  Connecticut  Western  Refierre 80, 773. 54 

Fr<Mn  Lake  Michigan  to  Ohio  RlTer 170, 580. 24 

From  Fort  Wllklns,  Copper  Harbor,  Mich.,  to  Greenbay,  Wis 802, 930. 96 

From  Fort  WUklns,  Copper  Harbor,  to  Wisconsin  state  line 221, 013. 35 

Oregon  Central  Military  Co.  (now  California  and  Oregon  Land 

Co.) 606,  860. 62 

Oorvallis  and  Yaqulna  Bay 81, 895. 26 

Willamette  Valley  and  Cascade  Mountain 861, 611. 86 

Dalles  military  road i 666,827.04 

Coos  Bay  military  road 105, 240. 11 

Grand  total 2, 986, 632. 97 

Table  2. — Lands  confirmed  to  Btatea  and  Territories  under  various  grants  for 
educational  and  other  purposes  not  including  lands  in  place  granted  for  sup- 
port of  common  schools. 


state  or  Torttory  and  purpose  of  grant. 


Granted. 


Approved 

and 
oertlAed. 


Aliibainft: 

Toskegee  Nonnal  and  Indostrla]  Institute 

Industrial  School  for  Olrls 

Unlrarslty 

Aiiiona: 

Univeiallv , 

CWMbniia:        

Internal  tmprovements. 

Colorado: 

Agricoltoral  college 

Idaho: 

University 

Unlvasl^,  Moscow 

Agrtoultiiral  college 

Poiltentiary 

Public  bofldiogs 

Insane  asylum 

Bducational,  oharitabls,  poial,  and  refonnatory.. 

Normal  schools 

Sdentiflo  schools 


Agricultaral  college,  act  of  May  29, 1908. 
Minnesota: 

Experimental  forestry 

Public  park 

Montana: 

University 


Agrksoltural  college. 


PnUio  bulldlnei 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylums 

B«form  schools 

School  of  mines 

Normal  schools 

MfUtiacamp 

Obeervatoiy  for  university 

Biological  station 

Harada: 

University...... 

Internal  improvements 

Penitentiary 

Public  bnUdlngs 

Mining  and  Meohanto  Arts  College. 
HawMeadoo: 

University 

Unlversi^  saline  lands 

Agricultuiml  college 

Improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande. . . 

Peoltentlary 

Public  bufldJ^ 

Insane  asylum 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

Reform  schools 

Sdiool  of  mines 


Acrei, 

2s,ooaoo 
2s,ooaoo 

40, 08a  00 

40,060.00 

£00,000.00 

90,000.00 

46,060.00 
W,  000. 00 
90.000.00 
W,  000. 00 
83,000.00 
60,000.00 
160,000.00 
100,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 

7,682.00 

20,000.00 
8,392.61 

46,060.00 
90,000.00 
60,000.00 
82,000.00 
160,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
640.00 
48a  00 

laaoo 

46,080.00 

600,000.00 

12,80a00 

12,80a00 

9o,ooaoo 
111,06a  00 


ioo,ooaoo 

100,000.00 
60,000.00 
82,000.00 

eo.ooaoo 

60,000.00 

60,ooaoo 
60.ooaoo 


Aaret. 
25,002.87 
24,630.06 
46,080.00 

37,2iai4 

602,068.47 

89,92165 

46,618.23 
48,108.64 
89,949.82 
40,041.74 
31,98a  80 
49,994.87 
149,676.60 
98,255.71 
99,972.19 

7,681.92 

20,000.64 


46,079.78 

87,487.76 

49,986.58 

31,986. 47 

147,927.88 

49,988.23 

48,746.71 

99,771.38 

08,692.81 

640.00 

480.00 

10a84 

45,766.08 
499,401.04 
12,732.96 
12,704.79 
89,744.11 

110,116.82 
1,622.86 
98,849.48 
99,601.93 
49,992.32 
81,473.91 
48,196.00 
49,737.09 
60,00ai8 
49,71&8S 
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Table  2.~-Land8  oonflrmed  to  Btatei  and  TerrUaries,  etc.— Continued. 


state  0^  Territory  and  parpose  of  grant. 


Granted. 


Approred 

and 
oertifled. 


New  ICezioo— Continued. 

Normal  school 

Blind  aBjlams 


Miner's  hospital.. 
Military  Institate. 
North  Dakota: 


UnlTersity 

Agrionltcual  ooUega. 


PubUo  buildings 

Educational  and  charitable 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

Reform  school 

School  of  mines 

Normal  schools 

Oklahoma: 

Normal  schools 

Oklahoma  UniT«rslty 

University  Preparatory  Sohool 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Colored  Agriooltarai  and  Normal  university. 
South  Dakota: 


University 

Agricultural  college . 


PnbUo  buUdlngs 

Educational  and  charitable. 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylums 

Refocm  schools 

School  of  mines 

Normal  schools 

Missionary  work 

Military  camp  ground. 

Insane  asylum 

Utah: 

University 

Agricultural  college 

PubMc  buildings 

Insane  asylums 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylums 

Reform  schooL 

School  of  mines 

Normal  schools 

Blind  asylums 

Reservours 

Miners' hospital 

Washington: 

University 

Agricultural  college 

Public  buildings 

Educational  and  charitable 

Normal  schools 

Sclentiflc  schools 

Wisconsin: 

Forestry 

Wyoming: 

University 

Agricultural  college 

Penitentiary 

Public  buildings 

Insane  asylums 

Educational,  penal,  etc.  (Carbon  County) . 

Educational,  penal,  etc 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylums 

Miners' hospital 

Fish  hatchery  (Albany  County) 

Fish  hatchery 

Poor  form 


Aera. 
100,000.00 

60,000.00 
500,000.00 

60,000.00 

5o,ooaoo 

46,060.00 
40,000.00 

9o,ooaoo 

40,000.00 
32,000.00 
60,000.00 
170,000.00 

40,ooaoo 

40,000.00 
40,000.00 
80,000.00 

800,000.00 

2so,ooaoo 

160,000.00 
250,000.00 
100,000.00 


46,060.00 
90,000.00 
32,000.00 
100,000.00 
200,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 

20,000.00 

40,060.00 

90,000.00 

30.000.00 

32,000.00 

,   75.000.00 

30.000.00 

80,000.00 

200,000.00 

30,000.00 

30,000.00 

480.00 

5,000.00 

10.000.00 


Acret. 
100,000.85 

4v,Vvv.  88 

409,800.72 

49,042. 5« 

60,014.84 

45,064.08 
89,751.07 
89,839.16 
40,00a08 
30,342.11 

100,993. 51 
39,995.73 
39,882.09 
40,003.51 
80,005.90 

292,877.00 
249,440.09 
148,943.63 
246,513.01 
97,809.31 

39,999.10 

46,060.12 

120,000.82 

39,923.31 

32,001.68 

49,996.18 

170,000.31 

39,999.97 

39,996.24 

39,999.72 

80,000.06 

100.00 

640.00 

640.00 

45,842.15 
87,125.82 

190,056.67 
53,783.58 
98,054.12 
94,760.14 

.99,221.35 
94,291.64 
98,787.91 
99,358.07 

485.954.20 
49,642.98 

46,030.26 
89,488.20 
81,986.62 
99,986.88 
200,000.08 
99,981.46 
99,980.98 

19,097.79 

43.267.91 

81,925.17 

29.997.45 

31,974.04 

74,996.78 

29,329.02 

29,969.70 

240,998.36 

29,805.41 

29,851.86 

480.00 

4,97ft.  26 

A,990.60 


Total 9,414,704.61 


9,267.64166 
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Table  3. — Miscellaneous  tn'onis  in  addition  to  those  in  Tables  1  and  2,  the  most 
of  M>hich  have  been  virtually  satisfied. 


state. 

Internal  Im- 
provement. 

Seminaries 

or  oniver- 

Bities. 

CbarlUble. 

educational, 
or  other 
purposes. 

Agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges. 

Lands. 

Scrip. 

AlttbftTiia 

Aeret. 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 

ilcrsff. 

ilcr«. 

ilcres. 

ileref. 
240,000 
150,000 

ArkaiiAM 

46,060.00 
46,060.00 
46, 06a  00 

10,600.00 
6,400.00 
64,000.00 

<)M1f(nnfai.. 

150,000 

Colorado 

500,000.00 

<?mTM<^Icnt , 

180,000 
00,000 
00,000 
270,000 
480,000 

Delawan. 

Florida 

500,000.00 

02,160.00 

6,120.00 

<Jeorgl» , 

Illinois 

500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 

40,060.00 
46,060.00 
46,060.00 
46,060.00 

Indiana. 

300,000 

Iowa........ 

3,200.00 

6,400.00 

22,506.65 

240,000 
00,000 

Kums 

Kentucky 

380,000 
210,000 
210,000 

IjOoifliana 

500,000.00 

46,060.00 

Mn*r^^ 

Haryfi'nd 

210,000 
360,000 

Mftflfmchnflettn 

Michiean 

500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 

4flC666.66 
02,160.00 
60,120.00 
46,060.00 
46,060.00 

8,m66 

6,400.00 

240,000 
120,000 

MiimefKrta 

Mfmfl?fflT>P<....r...       

210,000 

Mtasoart.. 

2,560.00 
25,600.00, 

880,000 
00,000 

Nebraska. 

New  Jeney 

210,000 
150,000 
000,000 
270,000 

N«w  Hampshire 

New  York. 

N<*rfth  r!^MY>lltia 

Ohio 

500,000.00 
500,000.00 

60,120.00 
46,060.00 

630,000 

6,4oaoo 

00,000 

Fennsylyanfft 

780,000 
120,000 
180.000 

Rliode  Island 

8<njth  Carolina 

Tenn««Me 

300,000 

180,000 

Vermont 

150,000 
300,000 
150,000 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

WhrwuMTi 

500,000.00 

02,160.00 

6,400.00 

240,000 

Total 

8,500,00a00 

067, 68a  00 

168,788.66 

1,800,000 

8,640,000 

APPENDIX  O. 

Designations  under  the  enlarged-homestead  acts. 


8tat8. 

deslgnsSd, 

Fiscal  year  July  1, 
1000,  to  June  30,  lOia 

Acreage 

loia 

Period  July  1. 1010, 
to  November  1, 1010, 

deslgna^d. 

Designa- 
tions. 

CanoeUa^ 
tlons. 

Designa- 
tions. 

CanoeUa- 
Uons. 

November 
1, 1010. 

Arfsona 

28,667,280 
90,280,840 

26,667,280. 
20,303,720 

46,060 

26,611,200 
20,326,760 
5,225.280 
30,425.541 
40,512  960 

Colorado 

8,880 

88,040 

5,225,280 

730,415 

Idaho  (sees.  1-6) 

Montana 

10,057,060 
40,512,060 
14,806.520 
8,346,560 

7,020,642 

571,182 

8,576,060 

10,676,280 

0,728,366 

200 

20,686,126 
40,512,060 
15,883,348 
0,166,060 

•  6,654,460 
1,301,758 
8,401,816 

16,004,673 

Nevada 

NowMezieo 

1,138,863 
820,400 

64,140 

63,886 
1,014,060 

142,480 
17,630 

15,047,220 
11,081,040 

6,707,228 
1,810,388 

Oregon 

Utf&: 

Sections  1-6 

Section  6 

730,576 

107,006 

6,276,033 

"282,'246* 
47,640 

Washington 

3,401,816 

376,420 

17,281,003 

Total 

161,428,184 

18,805,314 

304,220 

170,473,106 

8,502,100 

46,080 

187,020,535 

•  Deoreaae  because  of  redeslgnatlon  under  section  6. 
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APPENDIX  H. 

Table  1. — Progreaa  of  coal  clasHfication  and  valuation. 


, 

Statin  on  July  1, 1909. 

Stata. 

Withdrawals 

outstanding 

(acres). 

Coallands 
classified 
(acra). 

Valuation. 

Value  at 

HuZUOAUDA 

Ittioe. 

Arlransas , , , .  ^ , , ,-,.-,., 

60,715 

608,338 

957,/»14 

1,810,308 

$1,473,762 
16,734,510 
20,626,881 
21,809,016 
4,584,265 

81,214,820 
9,39£419 

Colorado 

370,722 

5,282,614 

2,262,087 

13,237,018 

MontAnA T  r  -  -  T r . 

18,103,757 

New  Mexico 

21,774,466 
^585;  266 

NorthDakota -.. 

Oreeon 

TJlSS\ r. 

418,204 

12,103,164 

6,049,714 

WeshiTifirton                                          , 

WtoidIds 

2,007,340 

58,280,700 

87,308,281 

Total 

45,287,467 

6,183,422 

135,612,288 

08,510,202 

Status  on  July  1, 1010. 

State. 

Withdrawals 

outstanding 

(acres). 

Coallands 
olasslfiied 
(acrw). 

Valuation. 

Value  at 

THiTltlTiyiTTH 

price. 

AHicona .,^,.--^,,,.- 

161,280 

Arkansas ,,-.,--.... 

60,715 

7,720 

2,068.004 

1,203,814 

1,816,144 

240,814 

80 

468,040 

118,818,995 
28,163,093 
22,042,002 

1,600 
14,981,435 

81,214,820 

CallfonilA. , .                                  

154^404 

Colorado 

15 
X) 
» 
)2 
12 
S8 

» 

87,011,720 

Montana 

22,487,000 

New  Mexico '. 

21880  384 

NorthDakota 

4^255 

1^600 

uSSt. 

6,057,177 

Washingtonr.. ,,-- r -,.--, 

Wyoming 

4,232,565 

260,457,948 

72,055,848 

Total 

54,461,774 

10,087,086 

441,108,776 

168,155,811 

^            Stata. 

Withdrawals 
(acres). 

Coallands 
classified 
(acres). 

Valuation. 

Value  at 
price. 

Arizona       .            ......   r        r   -  -  .  r r  .  r 

118,718 

Arkansa? ,,,-_---,.-- 

60,715 

7720 

2,358,754 

144,751,879 

81,214,820 

California 

239,903 
6,091,779 
8,266,609 

22,922,072 
2,837,132 

18,215,384 
107,834 
2,860,377 
6,260,127 
2,207^067 

12,706,062 

154,404 

Colorado 

42,156,431 

Idaho 

Montana ,.-,..„,-, 

1,180,386 
1,827,183 

27,306,700 

24,440,487 

4,584,265 

i;600 

22,018,501 

New  Mexico 

22,106,221 

NorthDakota 

4584^265 

Oregon. -,-,..,.-,r-.r.r.--..^.r.,...^^.. 

'   ilooo 

Sooth  Dakota 

XJtuh  .              ...                . . 

486,083 

16,069,946 

7,127,584 

WMhInston 

Wvominff 

4,213,508 

276,016,064 

72,646,707 

Total 

82,031,864 

10,374,243 

405,219,779 

172,010,023 

Within  the  limits  of  these  withdrawals  soma  private  lands  are  Included,  the  area  of  which  ii  ondetei^ 
mined:  such  lands  arefszcluded  where  feasible. 
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Table  2. — Oil-land  ioiihdrawals, 
[Area  in  acres.] 


Bute. 

With- 
drawals 

80,1910. 

With- 
drawals 

Period  July  1, 19V),  to 
November  1, 1910. 

With- 
drawals 

'V 

New  with- 
drawals. 

Restoia- 

ttODS. 

Jolyl, 
1910. 

With- 
diawals. 

Restora- 
tions. 

November 
1, 1910. 

280,400 
691,729 
87,474 

""'878;466' 

280,400 
2,482,617 

87  474 
414,720 
419,901 

74,849 
581,666 
255,461 

230,400 
2,602,646 

87  474 
414,720 
419,901 

74,849 
681,666 
243,384 

2,269,844 

120,020 

Colorado 

LooMana 

1,451,820 

1,036,800 

Nov  Mexico 

419,901 

Oregon 

74,849 

Utoh 

897,106 

616,282 
141,644 

8.297 

20,424 

J     ■"• 

Total 

8,796,718 

2,928,467 

2,172,182 

4,546,988 

128,326 

20,424 

4,664,890 

Wfttiin  the  limits  of  these  withdrawals  some  private  lands  are  Inoladed,  the  area  of  which  ii  andeter^ 
mined;  sooh  lands  aia  eidaded  where  feasible. 

Table  8. — Phosphate-Hnd  toithdratoaU. 
[Area  In  acres.] 


State. 

Witii- 
drawals 
oatstand- 

Fiscal  year  ended  Jane 
30,1910. 

With- 
drawals 
oatstand- 

1910. 

PerlodJnly  1.1910,  to 
Nov«mbarf,1910. 

With- 
drawals 

New  with- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
tlooa. 

drawals. 

Bsitora- 

tiODS. 

ootsianflim 

November 

1,1910. 

Florida 

2,400 
189,182 

7669 
202,806 

**"7ii'246* 
426^099 
880,120 

2,400 
1,267,494 

200 

87,489 
1,101,617 

107,745 
1,267,494 

Td#M> 

1,626,426 

624,975 

1,946,306 

1,«) 

Utah 

Wynntng 

Total 

4,096,708 

401,607 

2,017,469 

2,479,756 

86,719 

1,280 

2,614,196 

Within  the  Umlti  of  these  withdrawals  some  private  lands  are  Inoladed,  the  area  of  whkh  is  ondetei^ 
mined;  sooh  lands  are  ezdaded  where  feasible. 

Table  4. — Power^Hte  ioithdrat^l$. 
[First  withdrawal  approved  May  4, 1900.    Area  In  acres.] 


State. 


With- 
drawals 
ootstanding 
July  1, 19W/ 


Fiscal  year  ended  Jane 
80,1910. 


New  with- 
drawals. 


Restora- 


With- 
drawals 

July  1, 1910 


PerlodJuly  1.1910,  to 
November  1, 1910. 


With- 
drawals. 


Restora- 


Wlth- 

drawals 

outstanding 

November 

1,1010. 


Ailaona. 

Oritfcmla..... 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Mtamesota.... 

Montana 

Nevada. 

HewMezJoo.. 


22,240 
69,882 


107,650 
47,819 
182,776 
171,069 


8,467 


107,650 
47,819 
201,649 
230,971 


46,367 


Orecon. 
Uteh... 


Uti 

Washington. 

Wyoming. 


Total. 


81,118 
34,880 


36,388 


77,029 
14,091 
14,636 
96,803 
380,671 
66,439 
72,015 


881 


1,200 
36,639 


4,002 


122,515 
14,091 
14,536 

176,721 

370,912 
66,439 

103,896 


6,648 
6,640 

1400 
8,678 

8,684 

9,815 
1,284 

9,604 

4,880 

8,903 

10,807 

■'■i8,'74i* 

107,560 

68,367 

207,089 

228,787 

8,678 

122,726 

15,376 

9,706 

172,818 

879,912 

66,246 

84,655 


279.870 


1,219,818 


45,189 


a  1,454, 499 


37.972 


40,662 


1.451,809 


•  On  July  2, 1910, 1,454,499  acres  of  withdrawn  lands  was  oonflrmed  by  the  President  as  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  June  26, 1910. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Bxpenditures  hy  projeotM  im  Indian  Umd$  and  eBiimated  coat  of  their  completion. 


Projeot  or  system. 


Irrigable 

u«a  under 

project 


Irrigable 

area  now 

under 

ditch. 


Estimated 


CoDstmo- 

ttonoostto 

June  80, 

1910. 


ArUona: 

Camp  McDowell. 
Colorado  River... 

Fort  Apache 

Fortliojave 

Havasupal 

Kaibab 

Keams  Canyon... 


Papago. 


Rice  Station 

Pima. 

San  Carlos , 

Tmxton  Canyon , 

CaUfomla: 

Sonthem  California  reecivitioM.. . . . 
Colorado: 

Soathem  Utes,  allotted 

Fort  Lewis. 

Idaho: 

FortHaU 

FortLapwai 

Lemhi.:. 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Flathead 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck. 

Fort  Shaw 

Northern  Cheyenne,  Rosebad 

Northern  Cheyenne,  Tongue  Riyer.. 
Nevada: 

Carson  sink  allotments 

Fort  McDermftt 

Moapa  River 

Pyramid  Lake 

Walker  River 

Western  Shoshone 

New  Mexico: 

Albnguerque 

JlMuffla 

Mescalero. 


NavaJo  and  Moquf . 
lebior 


Pueblos, 

San  Juan 

Santa  Fe 

Znni 

Oregon: 

Klamath 

Warm  Springs 
South  Dakota: 

Pine  Ridge... 
Utah: 

Uintah 

Shivwits 

Washington: 

Colville 

Yakima. 


Aere». 

460 

160,000 

1,400 

1,000 


Aeret. 
4S0 

ao6 

1,400 


220 

*i,*466 


220 

'i,*466 


tl22,000.00 
80,577.00 
5,025.00 
4,410.00 
2,664.00 


2,850.00 


25,000 

860 

20 

8,800 

18,080 


20 
8,400 
8,866 


002,972.60 
10,199.00 
10,000.00 

42,463.a 

225,878.61 


42,000 
299 


20,000 
299 


787,708.70 


44,000 
69,340 

160,000 
84,600 

170,000 
100 


14,000 
62,089 


1,268,696.80 


20,900 

1,200 

100 


4,600,000.00 
211,402.82 

2,200,  ooa  00 


6,000 

4,640 
300 
175 
8,500 
5,764 
6,000 


1,400 

4,640 

300 

175 

1,000 

1,400 

800 


218,783.90 
120,04a  00 

i,4iaoo 


65,000.00 
92,124.04 

83,ooaoo 


280 

350 

15,000 

6,656 

4,500 


280 

850 

4,000 

6,666 

4,500 


•  250,000.00 
'"idi,*677.'66 


Shoshone. 

Administration,  Mission  Indians,  preliminary  ezam- 
•    inations,  etc 


8,000 

80,000 
10 

66 

08,860 
100 

1,746 
100,000 

68,657 


8,200 

8,000 
10 


66,720 
100 

1,746 
30,000 

45,399 


563, 62a  91 
» 154, 780. 90 


899,132.42 


•4,812.07 

112,049.41 

4,660.70 

9,967.35 

i,9iaoo 

5,073.02 
6,567.30 
7,744.02 
6,522.02 
818, 44a  50 
58,872.63 
15,038.20 

126,261.62 

71,201.58 
274.24 

708,lia66 
2,900.70 
2,268.26 

237,214.79 
934,285.84 
235,283.85 
156,08a  39 
87,408.68 
1,77L81 
4,084.48 
109,882.76 

24,128.00 
1,218.95 
125.58 
21,974.62 
87,015.18 
25,959.00 

4,818.08 
6,785.04 
7,853.25 

210,49&06 
41,228.78 
7,112.23 
8,422.74 

851,867.23 

86,14L50 
200.00 

«84,664.08 

648,66L70 


1,966,790.00 
720,000.00 


242,408.09 
488,666.80 
131,883.16 


Total. 


1,118,212 


805,430 


15,193,161.99 


6,547,237.68 


a  Final  estimate  depends  on  possibilities  to  Irrigate  from  underground  sources  which  are  now  being 
Investigated. 

*  Estimate  to  complete. 
«  Approximate  only. 

NOTB. — Construction  cost  includes  maintenance  for  some  projects  where  the  expendl- 
tores  for  maintenance  have  not  been  kept  separate  from  construction. 
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APPENDIX  J. 

AppropriatUm$  and  revenues  of  national  parks  for  the  fiscal  years  1906-1910, 


, 

Approprla- 

Revenue. 

Total. 

1906 

f7,60a00 

7,6oaoo 
8,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 

$1,622.60 
2,806.96 
4,699.66 
4, 79a  20 

18,188.82 

191^                 

1908 

1909      ,  ,,               

1910 

89,000.00 

32,Qiai3 

f7i,oiais 

YoMznite  Nattonal  Park: 

1906        » 

6,4oaoo 

6, 75a  00 
80,000.00 

8o,ooaoo 
ao,ooaoo 

i,ooaoo 

9,193.04 
14, 39a  06 
16,06L17 
21,873.18 

1907 

1908     

1909 

1910      

101, 16a  00 

62,007.46 

163,167.46 

Sequoia  NatkmAl  Park: 

1906 

io,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

15, 66a  00 
16, 66a  00 
16, 65a  00 

1907 

150.60 
43.16 
46.57 

121.78 

1908 '. 

1909 

1910 

66, 66a  00 

871.00 

>67, 021.00 

General  Grant  National  Park: 

1906 

2,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 

1907 

1908                .      .                              

63.76 

1909 

1910 .                  

6a  00 

io,ooaoo 

lia75 

10,lia76 

Civter  Lake  National  Park: 

1906 

3,000.00 
7,316.00 

3,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 

1907-8 

25.00 

1909 

1910 

11.00 

16,316.00 

3a  00 

16,351.00 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park: 

1907-8 

7,600.00 

7,6oaoo 
7,6oaoo 

1909 

1910 

22,60a00 

22,50aOO 

Mount  Rainier  l^atlonal  Park: 

1907 

2,50a00 

3,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 

20&22 

17a  00 

1,104.79 
8,953.79 

1908 

1900 

1910 

ii,5oaoo 

10,433.80 

21,933.80 

Wind  Cave  National  Park: 

1906 

2,6oaoo 
4,4oaoo 
2,6oaoo 
2,5oaoo 
2,6oaoo 

1907 

1908 

2oaoo 

1909 

1910 

34a  75 

14,40a00 

99a  76 

15, 39a  75 

Piatt  National  Park,  formerly  Solphnr  Sprlnffi  Reservation: 

37,307.44 
178.00 

7,021.00 
272.00 

2, 13a  31 

1907 

1908 .\ 

1909 

1910 

46,908.75 

^,908.76 

281,616.00 

162,87L63 

434, 38a  63^ 

Total  approprlationa. 
Total  rerenuei 


,  8281,516.00 
.    152,871. 6» 

434, 38a  6» 
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APPENDIX  Ii. 

Table  1. — Bird  reserves  created. 


Name  of  rcservatton. 


Date. 


Locatton. 


Area. 


Pettoao  Island. 
Breton  Island., 


Stomp  Lake 

Horon  Islands. 

Slskiwlt  Islands 

Passage  Key 

Indian  Key 

Tern  Islands. 

Shell  Keys 

Tliree  Aioh  Rocks 

Flattery  Books 

QolDaynte  Needles.... 

CopaUsRock 

East  Ttmbalier  Island. 

Mosquito  Inlet 

ToruigasKeys 

Klamath  Lake 

Key  West 

LakeMalheor 

Chase  Lake 

Pine  Island 

llattochaPaas 

PatanaSola 

Island  Bay 

Loch  Katrine 

East  Park 

Cold  Springs 

Shoshone 

Path  Finder 

BeOafburche 

Strawberry  Valley 

Salt  River 

Deer  Flat 

Minidoka. ^ 

Willow  Creek 

Gbrlshad 

Rio  Grande ^.. 

Keechalns  Lake 


Ctealmn  Lake 

Bomptng  Lake.... 

CoooonuJly 

Ynkon  Delta 

Bering  Sea 

PribOoC. 

TnzednL 

Farallon 

Cnlebra 

Hawaiian  Islands.. 


Bogpslof 

StVLasarla. 


Mar.  14,1908 
[Oct  4,1904 
^oy.  11,1905 
liar.  9,1906 
Oct   18,1905 

do 

....do 

Feb.  10,1906 
Aug.  8,1907 
Aug.  17,1907 
Oct.  14,1907 
Oct.  23,1907 

....do 

....do 

Dec.  7,1907 
Feb.  34,1908 
Apr.  6,1908 
Aug.  8,1908 

..TTdo.. 

Aug.  18,1908 
Aug.  28,1908 
Sept.  16,1908 
Sept.  26,1908 

do 

Oct  23»1908 
Oct.  26,1908 
Feb.  25,1909 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.  27,1909 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.  3,1900 
Mar.  2,1009 
Feb.  27,1900 


jsoi 


East  Florida  coast 

•utheast  coast  of  Louisiana. . 

North  Dakota. 

Lake  Superior,  Mloh 

....do 

TainpaBay,  Fla 

Mouths  Vf'iflssis^'pi  River,'  L 

South  Louisiana  coast 

West  Oregon  coast 

West  Washington  coast 

....do 

South  Louisiana  coast 

East  Florida  coast 

FkiridaKeys.  Fla. 

Oregon  and  California 

Florida  Keys,  Fla. 


North  Dakota 

West  Florida  coast. 

....do 

....do 

Ftorida 

Wyoming 

Callfomia 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

do 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Arixona 

Idaho 

do 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

do 

Washington 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Alaska 

do 

do 

do 

California 

Porto  Rico 

Hawaii 

Alaska 

do 


6.60  acres. 

Unknown. 

27.39  acres. 
Unknown. 

Do. 
36.87  f 
90t 
Unknown. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Table  2,— Bird  reserves  enlarged. 

Ptlf^n  Talnn^ 

Jan.   26,1900 
Apr.    2,1900 

Fk)rida 

Unknown. 

Moeanito  Infet 

...do 

Do. 

58653*— INT  1910— VOL  1- 
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REFORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  GENERAL 
LAND  OFFICE. 


1>EPARTMBNT  OF  'mB   InTXBIOB; 

Obnebal  Land  Offioe, 
WaaUngton,  D.  C,  August  SI,  1910. 
Sm:  The  following  report  of  the  work  in  the  General  Land  Office 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  and  recommendations  for 
change  in  legislation  are  respectfully  submitted: 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

A  fair  test  of  the  amount  of  work  performed  in  any  given  year  in  the 
General  Land  Office  is  foimd  by  examining  the  number  of  cases 
approved  for  patent  and  the  number  of  patents  issued.  Applying 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  work  performed 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  than  was  performed  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1909.  This  is  especially  to  be  com- 
mended in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  placed  upon  the  Land 
Office  an  additional  amount  of  work  which  had  no  relation  to  the 
adjudication  of  cases,  in  the  production  and  in  the  copying  of  large 
numbers  of  records  during  the  last  winter  for  the  use  of  the  special 
joint  committee  of  Congress. 

The  additional  amount  of  work  done  is  also  respectfully  called  to 
your  attention  because  of  the  proof  which  it  evidences  that  during 
the  period  of  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Land 
Office  there  was  no  disorganization  in  the  office  itself,  but  the  work 
of  the  office  progressed  evenly  and  without  disorder.  There  is  no 
better  commentary  than  this  to  be  offered  on  the  spirit  of  the  office 
force  and  of  their  knowledge  that  there  was  hearty  cooperation  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  carrying  out 
of  their  intent  and  purpose. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  amount  of  work  performed  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  it  may  be  stated  that  there  were  received  in  this 
office  420,160  letters,  of  which  in  round  numbers  300,000  required  an 
answer  by  letter,  which  would  require  the  individual  work  of  the 
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employee  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  particular  subject 
touched  upon  by  each  letter,  the  remainder  being  disposed  of  by  the 
transmission  of  circulars  in  response.  There  were  therefore  on  an 
average  of  1,000  letters  a  day  sent  from  this  bureau,  exclusive  of 
circulars. 

When  the  number  of  cases  submitted  and  decided  and  applications 
passed  upon  and  allowed  or  rejected  is  taken  into  consideration  as 
constituting  an  important  part  of  the  letters  written,  together  with 
the  time  necessarily  consumed  in  the  consideration  of  the  cases,  the 
amount  of  work  performed  by  this  bureau  can  be  appreciated  to  some 
extent. 

CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  including  fees 
and  commissions  on  both  original  and  final  entries  for  the  fiscal  year 
1910,  were  $8,371,637.10.  Miscellaneous  receipts  were  as  follows: 
From  sales  of  Indian  lands,  $2,037,551.68;  reclamation  water-right 
charges,  $770,686.35;  depredations  on  public  lands,  sales  of  govern- 
ment property,  and  copies  of  records  and  plats,  $284,148.93,  making 
the  aggregate  total  of  cash  receipts  of  this  bureau  during  the  fiscal 
year  1910,  $11,463,924.06,  a  decrease  of  $752,491.33  from  the  fiscal 
year  1909. 

The  total  expenses  of  district  land  offices  for  salaries  and  commis- 
sions of  registers  and  receivers,  incidental  expenses,  and  expenses  of 
depositing  public  moneys  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910, 
were  $873,637.33,  an  increase  of  $29,541.49  over  the  fiscal  year  1909. 
The  aggregate  expenditures  and  estimated  liabilities  of  the  public- 
land  service,  including  expenses  of  district  land  offices,  were 
$3,179,363.49,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  $8,284,560.57. 

AREA  OF  IiAND  ENTERED  AND  PATENTED. 

The  total  area  of  public  and  Indian  land  originally  entered  during 
the  fiscal  year  1910  is  26,391,269.09,  an  increase  of  6,498,765.33 
acres,  as  compared  with  the  area  entered  during  the  year  1909. 
This  large  increase  is  due  to  the  great  number  of  entries  made  in  the 
Northwest,  principally  in  the  State  of  Montana,  where,  at  one  office, 
Great  Falls,  there  was  approximately  as  much  land  entered  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  namely,  2,064,502.06  acres,  as  there  was  in  the 
whole  State  of  Montana  during  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  is  10,983,150  acres,  a 
decrease  of  1,825,661  acres,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1909, 
which  was  the  first  year  that  statistics  relating  to  the  area  of  lands 
patented  were  compiled.  The  number  of  patents  issued  during  the 
fiscal  yeur  1910,  however,  exceeded  that  of  1909  by  2,163.  Of  this 
area,  7,404,598  acres  were  patented  under  the  homestead  law. 
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METHODS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

There  have  been  no  material  changes  m  the  methods  of  the  admin- 
istration of  business.  It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  office  to  bring  up 
to  perfection  the  new  systems  inaugurated  by  the  radical  changes  of 
the  prior  two  years. 

TRACT  BOOKS. 

There  has  been  a  consistent  effort  made  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tract  books.  The  foundation 
of  the  correct  records  in  the  General  Land  Office  is  in  the  tract  books. 
It  is  found  that  up  to  recent  years  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
attention  paid  to  this  line  of  work,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  office  that 
the  keeping  of  the  tract  books  should  be  improved  so  that  the  tract 
book  can  give  a  perfect  history  of  the  disposition  of  any  particular 
piece  of  land. 

NEW  DIVISION. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  and  sanctioned  by  you,  to  send  all 
of  the  government  contested  cases  to  a  division  which  was  created 
for  that  piurpose.  Under  former  practices  Division  "P,"  or  the 
division  which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  work  of  the  special  service 
force,  also  took  jurisdiction  of  the  contested  cases.  It  was  thought 
that  this  carried  into  the  contest  too  much  of  the  personality  of  the 
force  which  had  the  duty  of  preparing  and  trying  the  case,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  not  good  administration.  Under  the  present 
practice  the  determination  of  the  case  is  absolutely  divorced  from  any 
inferences  which  may  have  surrounded  the  preparation  and  trial  of 
the  case,  and  the  record  only  is  submitted  to  the  lawyer  who  acts  as 
adjudicating  officer.  By  eliminating  from  the  papers  the  special 
agent's  report  it  is  considered  that  any  possibility  of  an  undue  influ- 
ence being  exercised  on  the  mind  of  the  deciding  officer  is  removed. 
This  is  further  achieved  by  separating  this  adjudicating  division 
from  the  division  which  has  charge  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  trial 
of  the  case. 

APPEAL  FROM  DECISIONS  OF  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  an 
appeal  to  be  taken  from  the  decisions  of  the  Interior  Department, 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

COAL  liEGISIiATION. 

It  is  imperative  that  new  legislation  be  passed  covering  the  dispo- 
sition of  coal  lands  in  Alaska  and  in  the  United  States.  The  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  laws  is  universally  conceded.  This  proposition, 
therefore,  needs  no  argument.     The  progress  of  advancement  in  the 
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West  is  being  retarded  under  present  conditions  by  the  difficulty 
in  the  successful  opening  of  new  mines  under  legislation  as  it  exists 
to-day.  Competition  has  been  checked.  The  consumer  is  having 
to  pay,  therefore,  a  greater  price  than  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  he  would  have  to  pay  if  it  were  possible  to  open  new  mines 
under  legislation  which  would  encourage  the  development  of  this 
resource.  Legislation,  however,  which  would  not  retain  in  the 
United  States  the  right  of  supervision  over  the  marketing  of  the 
product,  would  be  a  mistake.  To  throw  this  resource  open  so  that 
the  coal  deposits  would  ultimately  pass  into  the  hands  of  monopolies 
and  trusts  would  be  to  render  the  conditions  worse  than  they  are  at 
present.  Congress,  therefore,  should  carefully  guard  the  enactment 
of  legislation,  and  see  to  it  that  the  requisite  control  is  retained  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  unjustly 
advancing  prices  can  be  checked  through  Government  supervision. 

The  object  to  be  obtained  is  the  laying  of  this  public  necessity  in 
the  coal  bins  of  the  ultimate  consumer  at  the  cheapest  possible  price 
consonant  with  a  due  adherence  to  the  principles  of  conservation. 

The  same  general  theory  should  govern  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  disposition  of  rights  in  water  powers,  namely,  a  guardian- 
ship looking  to  the  supplying  of  the  pubUc  needs  at  the  cheapest 
rates.    There  is  no  destruction  of  supply  in  the  use  of  water  power. 

IiOCAIi  IiANB  OFFICES.    , 

The  organization  of  the  local  land  offices  should  be  changed  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  saved,  and  better  administration  secured,  by 
the  aboUtion  of  the  positions  of  register  and  receiver  and  the  crea- 
tion of  one  position  in  Ueu  of  the  two.  The  positions  of  registers  and 
receivers  were  created  under  the  original  organization  when  the  duties 
were  those  of  sales  agent  and  recording  officer.  By  additional  legis- 
lation, as  stated  above,  the  duties  of  local  officers  have  been  changed. 
Under  this  dual  system  there  is  a  divided  responsibility.  The  regis- 
ter and  receiver  have  to  sign  decisions  and  they  are  responsible 
together  for  the  work  of  the  office.  This  divided  responsibility  is 
not  a  successful  method  of  management  for  any  office.  Experience 
has  shown  that  there  are  frequent  clashes  between  the  two  officers. 
The  simplest  organization  would  be  the  creation  of  a  new  office  and 
the  placing  of  one  man  in  charge  of  all  the  work  of  the  local  office, 
and  substituting  for  the  receiver  a  bonded  clerk.  This  bonded  clerk 
could  be  secured  for  the  work  to  be  performed  at  a  salary  ranging 
from  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  year;  and  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  salary  now  paid  to  receivers  would  amount  in  saving  to  the 
Government,  in  round  numbers,  to  about  $150,000  a  year.  Better 
administration  would  be  secured,  and  the  Government  would  save 
a  considerable  sum. 
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PBOOFS. 

At  present  proofs  are  taken  before  the  register  and  receiver.  This 
necessitates  in  many  cases  a  long  trip  from  the  land  to  the  local  office 
and  entails  a  large  expense  upon  the  appUcant,  who  has  to  journey 
thereto  and  bring  his  witnesses  to  testify  in  support  of  his  claim. 
If  this  course  be  not  pursued,  the  proof  is  taken  before  a  United  States 
commissioner.  There  is  attached  to  this  course  the  expense  of  the 
journey  to  his  office  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  and  his  witnesses. 
Apart  from  this  expense  of  the  claimant  the  procedure  is  not  satis- 
factory. The  work  of  a  special  agent  is  largely  that  of  inrestigating 
cases  where  false  proofs  have  been  made.  It  is  respectfully  recom- 
mended that  a  more  expeditious  way,  and  one  where  there  would  be 
less  cost  to  the  claimant,  would  be  under  a  system  allowing  proofs 
to  be  taken  upon  the  land  itself,  before  a  special  agent  designated 
to  visit  the  land,  who  should  be  authorized  to  collect  from  the  claim- 
ant a  fee,  the  amount  of  which  should  be  based  upon  the  distance  of 
the  claim  from  some  given  point  within  the .  land  district.  The 
expenses  of  the  agent  could  be  so  arranged  that  his  visit  would  cost 
the  claimant  less,  and  the  proof  would  be  very  much  more  satisfac- 
tory. There  would  also  be  a  great  saving  in  rendering  unnecessary 
the  expenses  of  a  subsequent  examination  by  a  special  agent  to 
detect  fraudulent  proofs. 

haijIi  of  records. 

There  is  no  room  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  General 
Land  Office  for  the  proper  care  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
valuable  records  which  now  exist.  On  the  discontinuance  of  the 
last  land  office  within  a  State  the  records  therein  are  sent  to  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  are  presumed  to  be  filed  in  such  manner 
that  they  can  be  of  ready  access  to  the  general  public.  Owing  to  the 
confined  quarters  occupied  by  this  office,  these  records  are  in  a  sad 
condition,  and  any  person  who  desires  to  consult  them  has  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  any  specific  paper  which  he  desires  to 
see.  In  addition  to  tins,  the  quarters  in  which  they  are  kept  are 
not  suitable  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  papers.  The  old 
papers  are  not  flat  filed,  and  because  of  their  age  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  kept  in  places  which  are  too  dry  they  have  become  as  tinder, 
and  when  imfolded  they  readily  break,  become  illegible,  and  drop  to 
pieces. 

In  the  land  office  are  the  original  papers  relating  to  the  muniments 
of  title  or  copies  of  such  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres,  and  in 
many  instances  lawsuits  involving  tracts  of  land  of  great  value 
have  hinged  upon  the  records  in  this  office.  It  is  a  paramount 
necaasity  for  the  proper  preservation  of  these  papera  and  for  the 
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proper  consideration  of  the  interests  of  those  who  possess  lands  the 
title  to  which  has  been  derived  from  the  United  States,  that  a  building 
should  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of  property  assembling  and  keeping 
the  old  books  and  papers  at  present  stored  in  the  General  Land  Office. 
This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  perfunctory  recommendation,  but  one 
which  I  trust  will  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress. 

At  the  present  increase  in  the  number  of  records  to  be  filed  it  will 
in  the  short  space  of  a  year  or  two  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  find 
space  in  the  building  to  store  the  papers. 

THE  FTEIiD  SERVICE. 

On  March  4,  1909,  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  ** Protection  of  pubUc  lands,  timber,  etc.,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Jime  30,  1910,  which  amount  was  to  be  immediately  available. 

The  average  number  of  special  agents  employed  per  month  imder 
this  appropriation  during  the  fiscal  year  was  216.  From  this  appro- 
priation were  also  paid  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  to  the  chiefs  of  field 
divisions  and  the  necessary  temporary  employees  in  this  office  to 
properly  handle  t^e  increased  work  incident  to  the  large  number  of 
reports  being  received  from  the  field. 

The  total  amount  of  cash  collected  and  turned  into  the  Treasury 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  special  agents  in  the  field  during  the 
fiscal  year  is  $349,234.01.  Of  this  total  amount  collected,  $198,971.17 
was  accepted  as  settlement  for  timber  trespass  and  $150,262.84  was 
recovered  by  civil  and  criminal  actions  brought  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  cases  of  timber  trespass  and  fines  imposed  and  paid 
in  cases  of  conspiracy,  perjury,  subornation  of  perjury,  and  unlawful 
inclosures. 

As  a  result  of  investigations,  2,522,539.43  acres  have  been  restored 
to  the  pubUc  domain — an  increase  of  1,243,228.76  acres  over  the 
amount  restored  during  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  total  amount 
restored,  746,400  acres  represent  area  of  fraudulent  entries  (taking 
an  average  of  160  acres  to  each  entry)  canceled  on  special  agents' 
reports;  1,764,073.82  acres  restored  to*  open  range  on  abatement  of 
unlawful  inclosures,  and  12,065.61  acres  were  restored  through  suits 
to  cancel  patents  fraudulently  acquired,  brought  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  the  recommendation  of  this  office  based  on  special  agents' 
reports. 

Special  agents  have  personally  examined  and  reported  on  22,077 
entries,  7,814  of  which  were  adverse  and  12,734  were  favorable. 
Included  in  this  number  are  1,429  reports  on  lands  within  known  coal 
areas,  of  which  285  were  adverse  and  1,144  were  favorable,  2,610 
reports  on  entries  within  reclamation  projects,  of  which  number  192 
were  adverse  and  2,428  were  favorable.  In  addition  to  the  reports 
of  special  agents,  307  adverse  reports  and  603  favorable  reports  hava 
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been  received  from  forest  officers  on  entries  within  national  forests. 
Reports  on  applications  for  rights  of  way  over  public  domain  for 
reservoirs,  canals,  ditches,  etc.,  were  rendered  on  229  such  applica- 
tions, 41  of  which  were  adverse  and  188  were  favorable.  Reports 
have  been  received  on  74  state  segregation  lists,  under  the  Carey  Act, 
on  which  final  action  has  not  yet  been  had.  The  bona  fides  of  appU- 
cations  for  surveys  have  been  investigated,  and  agents  have  reported 
adversely  on  49  and  favorably  on  186,  making  a  total  of  235  such 
investigations  completed. 

Twenty-seven  civil  suits  were  recommended  for  the  setting  aside  of 
grants  of  rights  of  way  over  the  pubUc  domain  for  reservoirs,  canals, 
ditches,  etc.  Investigations  are  now  in  progress,  involving  all  such 
grants  heretofore  approved  for  such  purposes,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
civil  action  against  all  grantees  where  the  evidence  shows  misuse, 
nonconstruction,  or  abandonment  of  such  privileges. 

During  the  year  304  civil  suits  have  been  won  and  71  have  been 
lost,  of  which  99  timber-trespass  cases  were  won,  recovering  $43,270.09 
and  19  were  lost;  74  suits  to  vacate  patents  were  won,  restoring 
12,065.61  acres  to  the  public  domain,  and  47  such  suits  were  lost;  and 
119  cases  of  unlawful  inclosure  were  won,  restoring  397,801.20  acres 
heretofore  held  imder  fence  unlawfully. 

At  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year  843  cases  wherein  criminal  prosecu- 
tion was  recommended  were  pending  before  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  during  the  year  47  cases  were  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  requesting  that  criminal  actions  be  brought  against  the 
offenders  in  cases  of  timber  trespass,  conspiracy,  perjury,  etc. 

Of  the  criminal  cases  closed  during  the  year,  67  were  convictions 
for  timber  trespass,  of  which  9  were  prison  sentences,  and  $3,400  in 
fines  were  assessed  by  the  court  and  paid;  41  were  convictions  for 
conspiracy,  6  of  which  were  prison  sentences,  and  $60,750  in  fines 
were  assessed,  of  which  $54,400  were  paid;  1  conviction  for  perjury 
and  prison  sentence;  40  were  convictions  for  maintaining  unlawfiil 
inclosures  on  pubUc  domain,  of  which  2  were  prison  sentences,  and 
^$6,600  in  fines  were  assessed  and  paid;  and  13  convictions  were 
secmred  in  cases  of  embezzlement,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  162  convic- 
tions secured,  in  25  of  which  prison  sentences  were  given, 

STATISTICS. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  fully  aware  that  one  of  the  great 
deficiencies  in  this  biureau  is  the  nonexistence  of  a  division  of  statis- 
tics. Congress,  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  last  session,  authorized  the 
employment  of  25  more  clerks.  It  seemed,  however,  the  proper 
procedure  to  assign  to  these  positions  men  who  were  employed  in 
this  office,  under  the  appropriation  for  protecting  public  lands,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  up  the  work  to  be  performed  under  that 
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head.  Especially  did  this  seem  fitting,  inasmuch  as  the  appropriar 
tion  for  the  protection  of  public  lands  is  less  this  year  by  $250,000 
than  it  was  last  year.  The  stress  in  the  office  is  such  that  every 
clerk  is  fully  occupied  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  work  up  to  date 
and  maintain  it  in  that  status.  The  belief  that  the  amount  of  work 
received  would  decrease  has  not  yet  materialized;  and  it  has  been 
foimd  impossible,  therefore,  to  detail  five  or  six  clerks  from  work  on 
which  they  are  now  engaged  to  this  important  statistical  work. 
This  I  very  much  regret,  as  I  realize  that  we  have  no  adequate 
method  for  the  compilation  of  the  important  statistics  which  pass 
through  this  office,  and  therefore,  in  many  cases,  it  is  impossible  to 
meet  the  requests  for  information  as  promptly  as  presented.  As 
soon  as  reUef  is  afforded,  if  within  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  detail  will 
be  made  of  clerks  for  the  purpose  of  putting  this  work  upon  a  proper 
footing.  However,  the  trouble  which  we  experience  in  this  office  is 
that  the  work  of  every  day  is  such  as  to  demand  the  energy  of  every 
employee,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  starting  any  work  except 
that  which  is  absolutely  called  for  in  the  determination  of  the  cases 
presented  for  adjudication. 

SURVEYING. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  inaugurate  the  new  method  of  surveying, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  by  January  1,  1911,  there  will 
have  been  accompUshed  work  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  thoroughly 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  change  in  procedure.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  by  that  time  there  will  be  in  the  offices  of  the  surveyors- 
general  for  consideration  field  notes  of  work  performed  in  volume 
greater  than  that  which  would  have  taken  two  years  to  bring  as 
near  completion  under  the  old  system. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  now  whether  there  will  be  money  saved, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  work  performed  will  cost  proportionately 
less  than  it  would  under  the  contract  system.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  call  upon  Congress  to  permit  the  expenditure  of  some 
of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  completion  of  surveys  in  the 
offices  of  the  surveyors-general,  this  being  in  addition  to  the  regular- 
moneys  appropriated  therefor.  The  reason  is  very  plain:  The 
regular  appropriations  for  work  in  the  offices  of  the  surveyors- 
general  were  based  upon  the  usual  amount  of  money  laid  out  in 
contracts  in  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  the  appropriation  for 
office  work  was  made.  This  work  will  still  have  to  be  performed, 
the  contracts  having  been  let  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1910,  the  work  on  which,  together  with  the  work  on  contracts  entered 
into  in  prior  years,  will  be  presented  to  the  surveyors-general  for 
their  office  consideration  this  fall  and  winter,  leaving  no  moneys  to 
perform  the  office  work  on  the  surveys  whioh  will  have  been  con- 
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Biunmated  dming  the  months  of  the  first  part  of  this  fiscal  year 
under  the  new  procedure,  the  field  notes  of  a  ^reat  niunb^  of  which 
will  be  in  the  offioee  of  the  surveyonkgeneral  by  the  first  of  the 
calendar  year  1911. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  deputy  surveyors  will 
not  have  finiriied  their  contract  work;  before  1911,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  number  of  surveyors  necessary  to  inaugurate  and 
complete  all  the  work  capable  of  being  paid  for  under  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911 ;  and  request,  therefore, 
will  be  made  of  Congress  to  authorize  continuance  of  the  use  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  for  this  year  until  such  time  as  they  may  be 
exhaxisted. 

There  is  being  shown  the  greatest  expedition  in  the  outfitting  of 
the  parties  and  in  placing  them  in  the  field.* 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  interests  of  the  pubUc  will  be 
very  much  better  served  by  the  new  procedure  adopted  than  by  the 
old  system.  The  saving  in  time  alone  will  amplyjust^y  the  change.  It 
is  expected,  in  addition,  that  better  work  will  be  done  and  money  saved. 

SURFACE  IiAW. 

Of  the  important  legislation  passed  by  the  last  Congress  affecting 
the  public  lands,  that  under  which  the  homesteader  can  secure  a 
surface  patent  to  his  land,  where  the  land  is  underlain  by  coal,  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  benefit;  and  it  will,  when  its  provisions  are 
thoroughly  imderstood  and  its  operation  properly  inaugurated,  obvi- 
ate the  delay  which  is  now  experienced  and  also  the  necessary  contest 
over  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  coal  upon  any  particular  tract 
of  land^  under  which  coal  deposits  are  alleged  to  exist.  The  home- 
steader wiU  secure  that  which  he  seeks  (an  agricultural  entry  upon 
which  he  can  raise  his  crops),  and  the  Government  will  reserve  for 
future  disposition  the  coal  which  may  be  found  in  the  ground  beneath. 
The  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1909,  opened  the  way  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  new  act,  and  it  is  felt  that  there  will  be 
Httle  difficulty  in  its  correct  administration.  There  have  been 
received  in  this  office  several  applications  to  purchase  the  coal 
deposits  in  cases  where  the  surface  patent  has  already  been  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

The  amoimt  allowed  for  contingent  expenses,  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  this  office,  has  always  been  too  little.  There  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  office  during 
the  last  year;  but  there  are  many  necessary  improvements  which  will 
be  carried  out  if  a  larger  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses  could 

a  At  the  time  of  writing  (Auguit  31,  1910)  there  have  been  organized,  and  are  now 
w(vking  in  the  field,  62  parties. 
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be  obtained.  The  land  offices  throughout  the  country,  except  in 
public  buildings,  are  inadequately  furnished;  and  a  visit  to  the  offices 
in  Washington  City  will  show  that  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  employees  the  furniture  is  out  of  date  and 
insanitary,  and  there  exists  no  corering  of  any  kind  upon  the  floors, 
which,  in  yery  many  cases,  consist  of  stone  flags.  The  completion 
of  the  stack  in  the  center  of  the  court  yard  has  made  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  rooms  through  which  the  old  chimney  used  to  run. 
They  are  now  used  without  the  great  discomfort  which  was  incident 
to  their  use  before. 

PRIVATE  IiAND  CLAIMS. 

These  claims  for  the  most  part  have  their  origin  in  some  form  of 
concession  from  or  settlement  imder  a  foreign  government  before  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  the  territory  in  which  they  are 
situated.  The  claims  have  been  recognized  and  confirmed  by  the 
various  boards  of  commissioners  acting  imder  authority  of  Congress, 
by  the  courts,  and  by  acts  of  Congress.  The  greater  number  of  these 
claims  are  embraced  in  reports  of  various  boards  of  commissioners 
published  in  the  American  State  Papers. 

The  force  of  this  office  working  on  private  land  claims  has  dwin- 
dled from  a  division  to  one  clerk,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  time  of 
this  clerk  is  taken  up  with  the  work.  The  work  now  consists  of 
preparing  for  patent  such  cases  as  remain  unpatented,  correspondence 
as  to  the  status  of  the  various  claims,  and  at  various  times  reports 
upon  bills  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  relief  of  private  land  claim- 
ants. There  remain  about  5,000  confirmed  private  land  claims  on 
which  patents  have  not  issued,  but  which  are  entitled  to  patents. 
These  claims,  for  the  most  part,  were  confirmed  many  years  ago.  It 
is  the  practice  of  this  office  to  issue  patents  on  these  claims  only  when 
patents  are  appUed  for.  Apphcations  for  patents  have  been  coming 
in  very  slowly,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  it  will  take  years 
to  close  out  this  work.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  clear  this  work 
up  and  issue  patents  on  all  of  the  claims  remaining  impatented  for 
the  reason  that  there  has  always  been  work  of  more  current  nature 
which  demanded  the  attention  of  the  clerical  force  of  this  office  and 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  general  demand  that  this  be  done. 
It  is  now  thought  that  this  work  may  be  obviated  by  legislation. 
By  sections  1  and  2  of  the  act  of  June  6, 1874  (18  Stat.,  62),  the  neces- 
sity for  the  issuance  of  patents  on  all  confirmed  private  land  claims 
in  Missouri  was  obviated,  such  act  granting  to  the  respective  owners 
of  the  equitable  titles  to  such  claims  the  full  legal  title  as  fully  and 
completely  as  could  be  done  by  patent.  It  would  lift  a  burden  from 
this  office  if  the  above  act  should  be  amended  or  reenacted  so  as  to 
apply  to  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  Mississippi.  The  confirmed  claims  in  these 
States  embrace  comparatively  small  areas,  the  claimants  owe  the 
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United  States  no  money  for  surveying  the  claims,  and  nothing  remains 
to  be  done  by  the  claimants  to  entitle  them  to  patents.  In  issuing 
such  patents  this  office  performs  a  purtly  ministerial  duty,  requiring 
no  adjudication  of  title.  This  office  could  just  as  well  be  relieved  by 
legislation  of  the  necessity  of  issuing  these  patents  and  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  suggested  is  earnestly  recommended.  The  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  would  bring  the  work  of  issuing  patents  on 
private  land  claims  practically  up  to  date,  as  there  would  then 
remain  a  comparatively  small  nimiber  of  confirmed  grants  requiring 
patents,  which  grants,  embracing  larger  areas  than  those  before 
mentioned,  are  mostly  in  New  Mexico,  and  remain  impatented  for 
the  reason  that  the  claimants  have  not  reimbursed  the  United  States 
on  accoimt  of  survejong  and  platting  the  claims,  as  is  required  by 
law  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  issuance  of  patent. 

NATIONAIi  FORESTS. 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  last  annual  report,  6  national  forests  have 
been  enlarged  and  26  reduced  imder  the  act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat., 
36),  and  the  Las  Animas  National  Forest  was  consoUdated  with  the 
San  Isabel  National  Forest,  Colorado.  The  Blackfeet  National 
Forest,  in  Montana,  was  reduced  by  the  act  of  May  11, 1910  (36  Stat., 
354),  establishing  the  Glacier  National  Park,  and  by  executive  order 
of  April  19,  1910,  a  portion  of  the  Cheyenne  National  Forest,  Wyo- 
ming, was  transferred  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  a  military  reserve.  There  are  now  149  national  forests, 
embracing  192,931,197  acres.  The  decrease  in  area  of  national  forests 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  1,574,128  acres. 

On  February  7,  1910,  a  reclassification  of  lands  in  the  national 
forests,  with  a  view  to  excluding  therefrom  lands  not  forest  in  charac- 
ter and  not  necessary  to  protect  the  headwaters  of  streams,  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  your  department  and 
approved  by  the  President.  Such  reclassification  is  now  in  progress. 
Since  February  7,  1910,  954,660  acres  have  been  eliminated  from 
national  forests  thereunder  and  the  imappropriated  public  lands 
therein  restored  to  settlement  and  entry. 

Areas  temporarily  withdrawn  but  not  needed  for  forestry  purposes 
are  released  from  withdrawal  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Since  the  issuance  of  the 
last  annual  report,  1,345,799  acres  have  been  released  from  such  with- 
drawal, and  963,391  acres  eliminated  from  national  forests  and  opened 
to  settlement  and  entry. 

During  the  fiscal  year  149  administrative  site  withdrawals  have 
been  revoked,  embracing  28,595  acres.  There  are  now  25  rights  of 
way  for  wagon  roads  and  4,127  administrative  sites  withdrawn  for 
use  by  the  Forest  Service  in  the  administration  of  the  national  forests, 
embracing  693,283  acres,  174  sites,  and  23,941  acres  being  near  and 
8,953  sites  and  569,342  acres  in  the  national  forests. 
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INDIAN  RESERVATION  OPENINGS.  . 

Openings  have  been  held  for  lands  in  fire  Indian  reserrations 
during  the  year,  at  which  the  following  number  of  applications  were 
presented:  For  Cheyenne  Rirer  lands  in  South  Dakota,  81,456; 
Coeur  d'Alene  lands  in  Idaho,  105,556;  Flathead  lands  in  Montana, 
81 ,363 ;  Spokane  lands  in  Washington,  99,829 ;  and  for  Standing  Rock 
lands  in  South  Dakota,  81,456.  Applications  for  the  first  and  last 
mentioned  lands  were  combined.  These  reservations  embrace  an 
approximate  total  area  of  4,263,000  acres,  including  allotted,  reserved, 
and  state  school  lands. 

For  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  cost  of  these  openings,  both  to 
the  Indians  and  to  the  applicants,  a  new  departure  was  made  in  the 
plan  of  registration  in  that  but  two  registrations  were  held,  one  for 
the  Coeur  d'AIene,  Flathead,  and  Spokane  lands,  and  one  for  the 
Cheyenne  River  and  Standing  Rock  lands,  instead  of  holding  a  separate 
registration  for  each  reservation,  as  has  heretofore  been  done.  This 
change,  and  the  simplified  methods  adopted,  resulted  in  the  opening 
of  the  five  reservations  at  a  cost  to  the  Indians  which  was  but  little 
larger  than  the  former  cost  of  opening  a  single  reservation,  and  it 
afforded  each  applicant  an  opportimity  to  register  for  lands  in  one 
or  all  of  the  reservations  then  being  opened  at  the  same  time. 

Twenty-six  town  sites  in  Indian  reservations  have  been  surveyed 
and  platted  during  the  year,  and  lots  have  been  sold  at  prices  largely 
above  their  appraised  value  in  13  of  these  town  sites.  The  other  town 
sites  will  be  sold  in  the  future. 

NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  approved  June  8,  1906,  the  President, 
during  the  year,  by  formal  proclamations  prepared  in  this  bureau, 
enlarged  and  established  the  boundaries  of  the  Natural  Bridges 
National  Monument,  Utah,  and  created,  from  lands  under  control 
of  the  United  States,  the  following  national  monuments: 

Rainbow  Bridge,  Utah,  a  natural  arch,  resembling  a  rainbow,  309  feet  high  and  278 
feet  in  span,  the  effect  of  eccentric  erosion,  lying  south  of  the  above  monument  and 
near  the  Arizona  line. 

The  Mukuntuweap,  Utah,  embracing  the  gorge  of  Zion  Greek,  having  smooth,  ver- 
tical, sandstone  precipices  from  800  to  2,000  feet  deep,  with  magnificent  waterfalls,  and 
having  a  tropic  growth  within  the  limits  of  the  gorge. 

Shoshone  Cavern,  Wyoming,  an  undei^ground  cavern  containing  vaulted  chambei^ 
of  lai^e  size. 

Gran  Quivira,  New  Mexico,  an  important  early  Spanish  church  ruin,  with  numerous 
Indian  pueblo  ruins  of  the  vicinity. 

The  Sitka  National  Monument,  Alaska,  noted  as  being  the  decisive  battle  ground  of 
the  Russian  conquest  of  Alaska,  in  1804,  having  numerous  totem  poles,  whid^  contain 
the  genealogical  history  of  the  several  clans  of  Eskimos. 

The  Oregon  Caves  National  Monument  is  within  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest,  and 
is  under  the  jiuisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service. 

There  is  great  need  of  funds  for  the  proper  protection  and  admin- 
istration of  such  of  the  national  monuments,  created  out  of  the  pub- 
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lie  lands,  as  consist  of  or  include  within  their  boundaries  historic  and 
prdustoric  ruins  or  other  objects  easily  injured  or  despoiled  by  van- 
dals and  unauthorized  collectors  of  curios  for  sale  or  exhibition  for  a 
fee.  The  former  departmental  estimate  of  $5,000  which  has  failed 
to  receive  the  approval  of  Congress  should,  by  all  means,  be  renewed. 
On  September  7, 1909, 160  acres  of  land  were  temporarily  withdrawn 
in  Oregon  for  the  proposed  Fort  Rock  National  Monument,  and  13,098 
acres  were  withdrawn  in  Colorado,  December  24,  1909,  as  proposed 
Monument  Canyon  National  Park  or  National  Monument. 

CHTPPBWA  liOGGING,  MINNESOTA. 

The  past  season  closed  the  seventh  year  of  logging  on  ceded  Chip- 
pewa lands  in  Minnesota,  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1902  (32  Stat., 
400),  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  which  work  is  done  under  the 
direction  of  this  office.  There  were  logged  the  past  year  88,603,880 
feet  of  timber,  cut  from  187  different  sections,  of  the  total  value  of 
$553,005.42.  During  the  preceding  year  the  amount  cut  aggregated 
94,028,725  feet,  valued  at  $601,091.18. 

There  have  been  seven  different  sales  of  timber  held,  and  the  leg- 
ging is  completed  in  three  of  these  sales  and  is  nearly  completed  in 
the  remainder.  There  is  probably  100,000,000  feet  more  timber  to 
be  logged  und^  existing  contracts. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  estimated  amount  of  timber 
sold  and  the  estimated  value  thereof  at  the  different  sales,  and  the 
amount  actually  cut,  the  price  paid  for  the  timber,  and  the  average 
price  paid  for  each  sale,  viz: 

Proceeds  of  Chippewa  logging. 


Date  of  sale. 


Ooveniment 
estimate. 


Value. 


Logged.        Price  paid. 


March  2, 1909 

December  5, 1903. . . 
December  28, 1903.. 
November  15. 1904. 
November  17, 1904. 

July  17, 1907 

March  15,1910 

Treepasi; 

Interest,  etc 


MftetB.M. 

13,636 

223,921 

169.308 

146,500 

9,718 

2,056 

2,169 


168,560.70 

1,434,071.68 

1,218,132.02 

932.320.12 

56, 12S.  45 

18,706.05 

15,378.60 


MfeH  B.  M, 

2t4,816 

306.  a37 

296,155 

168,113 

18,788 

3,754 

2,189 

2,026 


1138,326.20 

1,872,364.11 

2,097,872.08 

1,074,658.30 

97. 524.  n 

34,160.62 

14,836.06 

16,753,13 

291.02 


Total. 


567,368 


3,742,295.71 


826,476  j    6,346,786.19 


The  average  price  realized  per  thousand  feet  has  been  $6.46. 

The  trespass  statement  includes  trespass  on  Indian  allotments 
and  state  swamp, selections. 

The  percentage  of  white  pine  has  been  nearly  64J  per  cent,  and 
the  average  number  of  logs  per  thousand  has  been  lOJ. 

The  total  expense  of  logging  the  past  year  has  been  $30,616.47, 
while  the  total  cost  to  date  is  $224,915.56.  The  average  cost  of 
superintending,  scaling,  and  recording  has  been  26  cents  per  thousand 
feet. 
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Another  sale  of  timber  on  ceded  Chippewa  lands  ib  advertised  to  take 
place  on  September  16, 1910.  This  will  include  all  the  unsold  timber 
on  said  lands.  There  will  be  offered  for  sale  00  per  cent  of  the  timber 
on  80,414.29  acres  of  lands  inside  the  Minnesota  National  Forest, 
estimated  to  contain  23,365,000  feet  of  white  pine  and  221,118,000 
feet  of  Norway;  and  all  of  the  pine  timber  on  72,435.56  acres  out- 
side of  said  national  forest,  the  estimate  of  the  timber  thereon  being 
47,365,000  feet  of  white  pine  and  85,208,000  feet  of  Norway. 

HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES  IN  FOREST  RESERVES. 

During  the  past  year  notices  were  issued  in  1,770  lists  by  wfaidi 
approximately  177,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  in  national  forests 
were  opened  to  settlement  and  entry  imder  the  homestead  laws,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1006  (34  Stat., 
233). 

POWER- SITE  RESERVES. 

All  existing  temporary  power-site  withdrawals,  heretofore  made 
in  aid  of  proposed  legislation  affecting  the  disposal  of  the  water- 
power  sites  on  the  public  domain,  have  been  ratified,  confirmed,  and 
continued  in  full  force  and  effect  and  the  lands  have  been  reserved 
for  water-power  sites,  under  the  designation  of  power-site  reserves, 
by  executive  orders  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910 
(PubKc,  No.  303). 

These  reserves,  embracing  approximately  1,500,000  acres  of  land 
along  water  courses  in  twelve  States  and  Territories,  are  now  149 
in  niunber,  and  the  lands  therein  are  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions, 
limitations,  exceptions,  and  conditions  of  the  act  mentioned. 

SAIiES   OF  ABANDONED   MILITARY   RESERVATIONS. 

Notices  have  been  issued  of  the  sale  of  abandoned  military  reser- 
vations at  public  offering  for  cash  imder  the  act  of  July  5,  1884  (23 
Stat.,  103),  as  follows: 

Camp  Bowie,  Ariz.,  10,415.96  acres,  appraised  at  $15,920.38,  on 
October  10, 1910;  Fort  Davis,  Tex.,  290.09  acres,  appraised  at  $2,970, 
on  November  21,  1910. 

liEGISIiATION, 

All  of  the  recommendations  as  to  needed  legislation  made  in  my 
report  for  last  year  are  here  repeated  with  emphasis,  except  such  as 
relate  to  laws  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  I  further 
recommend  the  following  legislation  not  hereinbefore  mentioned: 

The  provisions  of  the  act  providing  for  agricultural  entries  on  coal 
lands  should  be  extended  to  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Minnesota. 

Fbed  Dennett,  Oommisrioner. 

The  Seorbtabt  of  the  Intbsiob. 
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STATISTICS   KELATING   TO   THE   DISPOSITION   OF  THE 

PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

Area  of  Statu  and  Territoriei. 

[Bated  apoB  careful  Joist  celouUtlons  made  In  the  General  Land  OAoe,  the  Oeologloal  Suryeyi 

end  tbe  Bareaa  of  the  Ceneas.] 


State  or  Territory. 


Land  surface. 


Water  surface. 


Total 


Arlaona. 


Califbmla 

Colorado 

Oonnectlont 

District  of  Ooitmibia  .* 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

nUnols 

Indiana 

Iowa. 


Kentocky.. 
Louisiana.. 


Maryland 

Manaehuaetts.... 

mchlgan 

MtniMwota. ...... 

MiaBiaslppi 

Mlwoari 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampehlre. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  CaioUna... 
Norm  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

OMahoma 

Oregon 

FannsylTanla.... 
Bhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina. . . 
South  Dakota.... 


Texae.. 

Utah 

Vermont 

^rginia. 

Washington 

WeetVfrKlnla.. 

Wlspopsto. 

Wyoming 


Hawaii 

Panama  Canal  strip 

Fhfllpplne  Islands 

Porto  Rfc» 

Tutniia  Group,  Samoa.. 


61,279 

113,840 
62,62ft 

166,002 

103,666 

4,820 

1,066 

60 

64,861 

68,726 

88,770 

66,002 

36,886 

66,686 

81,774 

40,181 

46,400 

20,805 

e,Oti 

8,030 

87,480 

80,868 

46,362 

68,727 

145.776 
76,806 

100,821 
0,031 
7,614 

122,603 
47.664 
48,740 
70.183 
40,740 
60,414 
06.607 
44,832 
1,067 
30,406 
76.868 
41,687 

262.308 
82.184 
0.124 
40.262 
66,836 
24,022 
66,266 
07,604 


2,974,160 


Total. 


60 

00 

00 

80 

20 

00 

00 

00 

40 

00 

60 

80 

00 

w  ».w.J40 

62! 335! 360 

26.716.840 

20,061,760 

19,132.800 

6,362,240 

6,144,960 

36,787,200 

61,740,120 

20,6n,680 

43.086,280 

93,206,640 

49,157.120 

70,286,440 

6,779,840 

4,806,960 

78,401.920 

30.408,560 

31.193.600 

44,917.120 

26.073.600 

44,424.960 

61,188,480 

28,602.480 

682,880 

19,516.800 

40,195.520 

26,679,680 

167,034.720 

62,507,760 

6,830,360 

26,767.680 

42,775,040 

16,374,080 

36.363.840 

62,460.160 


5f.m. 

710 

116 

810 

2,206 

200 

146 

406 

10 

3,806 

640 

534 

663 

460 

661 

384 

417 

3,097 

3,145 

2,386 

227 

600 

3,824 

603 

603 

706 

712 

860 

310 

710 

131 

1,550 

3,686 

664 

300 

643 

1,002 

294 

181 

494 

747 

335 

3,498 

2,806 

440 

2,366 

2,291 

148 

810 

320 


1,903,461,760 


62,630 


Aerei. 

460,160 

74,240 

618.400 

1,411,200 

185,600 

92,800 

260,200 

6,400 

2,435.200 

845,600 

341.760 

424.320 

300.160 

859,040 

246,760 

266,880 

1,982,080 

2, 012. TOO 

1,627,040 

145,280 

320,000 

2,447,300 

321,920 

443,620 

609.440 

455,680 

656. IGO 

108,400 

464,400 

83,840 

992,000 

2,369,040 

418.660 

192.000 

411.520 

608.880 

188.160 

115.840 

316,160 

478.080 

214.400 

2,238.720 

1,705,840 

281.600 

1,613,600 

1,466,240 

94.720 

618,400 

204,800 


33,683,200 


Sq.m. 
61,008 

113,966 
63,336 

168,297 

103,048 

4,066 

2,370 

70 

68,666 

60,266 

84,313 

66,666 

36,364 

66,147 

82,168 

40,506 

48,506 

33,040 

12.327 

8,266 

67,080 

84,682 

46,866 

60,420 

146,572 
77,520 

110,600 
0.341 
8.224 

122,634 
49,204 
62.426 
70.837 
41,040 
70,057 
06.609 
45,126 
1.248 
30,080 
77.616 
42.022 

265.806 
84,900 
0,564 
42.627 
60.127 
24.170 
66,066 
07.014 


3,026,780 

600,884 

210 

6,440 

474 

116,026 

3,435 

77 


8,743,344 


Aere$. 

33,278,720 

72,031,840 

34,134,400 

101,310,060 

66,526,720 

3,177,600 

1,616,800 

44,800 

87.546,240 

37,020.600 

63,060.320 

36,265,600 

28,266,660 

36,034,060 

62,581,120 

25,082,720 

31,043,840 

21,146,600 

7,880,280 

6,200,240 

37,107,200 

64,106,480 

20,003,600 

44,428,800 

03,806,080 

40,612,800 

70,841,600 

5,078,240 

6,263,360 

78,486,760 

31,400,560 

33,662,640 

46,335,680 

26,265,600 

44,836,480 

61,887,360 

28,880,640 

798,720 

10,832,060 

49,673,600 

26,804,080 

170,173,440 

54.303,600 

6,120,060 

27,281,280 

44,241.280 

15.468,800 

35,882,240 

62,664,060 


1,037,144,060 

378,166,760 

134,400 

4,127,360 

303,360 

73,616,640 

2,198,400 

40,280 


2,806,740,160 


Owing  to  their  location  adjpbiing  the  Great  Lakes,  the  States  enumerated  below  contain  approximately 
SB  additional  number  of  square  miles  as  follows:  Illinois,  1,674  square  miles  of  Lake  MIohigaQ,*  Indiana, 
380  square  miles  of  Lake  Michigan:  Michigan,  16,653  square  miles  of  Lake  Superior,  12,922  square  miles 
ef  Lake  Michigan,  9,926  square  miles  of  Lake  Huron,  and  460  square  miles  of  lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie; 
Minnesota.  2,614  square  miles  of  Lake  Superior;  New  York,  3,140  square  miles  of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie; 
OUe,  8,443  •qpsra  miles  of  Lake  Brie;  Pennsylvania^  801  square  miles  of  Lake  Erie;  Wisconsin,  2,878 


square  miles  of  Lake  Superior  and  7,600  square  miles  01  Lake  Michigan. 

m  addition  to  the  water  areas  noted  above,  Callflomia  dalms  Jurisdkstion  over  all  Padflc  waters  lying 
wlthlB  3  English  mUes  of  her  coest:  Oregon  datms  jurisdiction  over  a  similar  strip  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
1  marine  leagoe  in  width  between  latitude  42*  nortn  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Texas 
dafans  Jurisoictlon  over  a  strip  of  Gulf  water  8  leagues  In  width,  adjacent  to  her  coast  and  between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Sabhie  RlTsr. 
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United  8UUu  diitrid  land  offiee$. 


LooatloiL 


Eftablldied. 


OptoaA. 


LocAtkm. 


Establlihed. 


OiMoed. 


Alabama: 

Montgomery.... 
Alaska: 

FatrbaoJka 

Jtineaa 

Nome 

Arisona: 

Phoodz 

ArkannK 

Camden 

Harrison 

Little  Rock 

CaUfonda: 

Eureka 

Independence. . 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Redding 

Sacramento 

SnsanTllle 

Vtealla 

Colorado: 

Del  Norte 

Denver 

Dnrango 

O  1  e  n  w  o  o  d 
Springs 

Hugo 

Lamar 

LeadvUle 

Montrose 

Pueblo 

Sterling 

Ftorida: 

OalnesTiUe 

Idaho: 

Blaokfbot 

Boise 

Coeurd'Alene.., 

Hailey 

Lewlston 


Dodge  aty 

Topeka. 

Looisiana: 

Natchitoches... 

New  Orleans... 
Michigan: 

Marquette 

Mtnnesote: 

Cass  Lain 

Crookston 

Duluth 

MisstBslppi: 

Jadbon 

Missouri: 

Springfield 

Montana: 

BflMngs 

Doiemaa.. 

Glasgow 

Great  Falls 

Bavre 

Helena , 

Kallspell , 

Lewistown 

Miles  aty 


July  10,1833 

May  14,1907 
Apr.  2,1902 
May  14,1907 

July  26,1905 

Jan.  10,1871 
July  14,1870 
Feb.  17,1818 


Mar. 

Apr. 
June 
Jan. 
May 
July 
Feb. 
Mar. 


29,1868 
22,1886 
12,1860 
16, 1857 
13,1890 
26,1866 
10,18n 
29,1858 


June  20,1874 
June  4,1864 
Apr.  20,1882 


Ju*y 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
May 
Feb. 


3,1884 
6,1800 
4>1886 
6,1870 
4,1888 
27,1870 
6,1890 


June  8, 1872 

Sept    3,1886 

July  26,1866 

July  14,1884 

Jan.  2^1863 

July  26,1866 

Dec.  90,1808 

July  24,1861 

July  7, 1838 

Mar.  3,1811 

Mar.  19,1857 


Apr. 


^:g: 


1.1903 

1.1878 
1862 


June  23,1836 
June  26,1834 


Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
May 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


5,1906 

20,1874 

25,1907 

8,1902 

15,1910 

2.1867 

2,1897 

1.1890 

30,1880 


Jan.     1,1884 

July  1,1907 
June  20,1902 
July     1,1907 

Oct     2,1905 

Mar.  20.1871 
Feb.  27,1871 
S^    1,1821 

July  24,1858 
Mar.  22,1887 
Sept.  22, 1860 
Nov.  3,1857 
July  16,1890 
Nov.  12.1867 
Mar.  2, 1871 
July  10,1858 

Mar.  22,1875 
Aug.  15,1864 
Oct     2,1882 

Nov.  10,1884 
Sept  7,1890 
Jan.  3, 1887 
July  1,1879 
Sept  1,1888 
Jan.  16,1871 
Aug.    1,1890 

Apr.  30,1873 


Nov. 
Jan. 
Dec 
July 
Sept 

Feb. 
Sept 

Oct 
Jan. 


16,1886 
13,1868 
21,1885 
16.1883 
26,1871 

8,1894 
10,1861 

12,1888 
1,1812 


July  14,1867 


July 
May 
Jan. 


1,1903 
5,1879 
15,1863 


July  26,1886 
Oet     4,1888 


July 
Oct 
June 
Aug. 
July 


2,1906 
5,1874 
1,1907 
1,1902 
1,1910 


Apr.  27,1867 
Jmy  1,1897 
Nov.  26. 1890 
Oct    19,1880 


MbnUm%-4)pnt'd. 

Nebraska: 

Alliance , 

Broken  Bow... 

Lincoln 

North  Platte.. 

O'NeUl 

Valentine 

Nevada: 

CsrsonCity.... 
New  Mexico: 

Clayton 

Fort  Sumner.. 

LasCnices 

RosweU 

Santa  Fe 

Tucumcari 

North  Dakota: 

Bismarck 

Devils  Lake... 

Dickinson.;... 

Fargo 

Minot 

WilUston 

Oklahoma: 

El  Reno 

Guthrie. 

l4twton 

Woodward.... 
Oreson: 

Bums 

La  Grande 

Lakevlew 

Portland 

Roseburg 

TheDaUes 

Vale 

South  Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Bellefourche. . . 

Chamberlain... 

Gregory 

Lemmon 

Pierre 

Rapid  City.... 
Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Vernal 

Washington: 

North  YaUma... 

Olympla. 

Seattle 

Spolnme 

Vancouver 

Walla  Walla.. 

Waterville.... 
Wisconsin: 

Wausau 

Wyoming: 

Buffalo 

Cheyenne 

Douglas 

Evanston..... 

Lander 

Sundance. 


Apr.  1,1890 

Apr.  16,1890 

do 

July  7,1868 

Apr.  22.1872 

Apr.  7,1888 

June  19,1882 

July  2,1862 

IVc  18,1888 

June  22,1910 

Mar.  10.1883 

Mar.  1,1880 

May  24,1858 

Mar.  16,1906 

Apr.  24,1874 

Mar.  3,1883 

Mar.  16,1904 

Dec.  20,1873 

Sept  26,1890 

Apr.  26,1906 

July  4, 1901 

Mar.  3,1889 

July  4,1901 

Aug.  25,1803 

Jime  1,1889 

July  3,1866 

June  6, 1877 

Aug.  24,1854 

Sept  15,1859 

Jan.  11,1875 

Mar.  15,1910 

Mar.  23,1882 

Fab.  6,1909 

Feb.  10,1890 

July  14,1880 

May  29,1906 

Feb.  10,1890 

Dec.  13.1888 

July  16,1868 

May  9,1905 


Apr. 
May 
June 
June 
May 
Mar. 
May 


U,1885 
16,1890 
27,1887 
23.1883 
16,1860 
3,1871 
16,1890 


June  19,1872 


Mar. 
Feb. 
AiH". 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


3.1887 

5.1870 
23.1890 

9.1876 
23.1890 

3,1890 


Apr.  20,1801 

July  1,1890 
July  7, 1890 
Sept  7,1868 
Apr.  11,1873 
July  16,1888 
July     7,1883 

Mar.    1,1864 


Oc?" 


12,1889 
1,1910 
May  1,1888 
Dec.  9, 1880 
Nov.  24,1858 
July     1,1906 

Oct  12,1874 
Aug.  24,1888 
July  1,1904 
Sept  1,1874 
Oct  1,1891 
Aug.    1,1906 

Aug.  6,1001 
Apr.  22,1880 
Aug.  6,1901 
Sept  16,1888 

Sept  2,1800 
Nov.  15,1887 
Aug.    6,1877 


Jan. 
Jan. 
June 
July 

Oct 
July 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Aug. 


1,1866 
3,1860 
1,187S 

i,im 

2,1882 
1,1900 
3,1890 
3,1882 

1,1906 


May  12,1880 
Jan.    15,1880 


Nov. 
July 


1,1868 
1,1906 


Apr.  24,1886 

Oct  1,1880 

Dec  3,188r 

Oct  1, 1868 

July  3,1861 

July  17,1871 

Nov.  6,18M 

Aug.  10,1872 

May  1,1888 
Aug.  10,1870 
Nov.  1,1800 
Aug.  13,1877 
Nov.  8,1800 
Oct    27,1880 


Non.^The  land  offices  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  are  abolished,  and  the  vacant  tracts  of 
publie  iHidllMlMa  8tat«»  irt  8iib|ect  to  entry  mi  locatlMi  at  tba  General  Land  Office,  WaahiBgloB, 
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Location. 

Sstabltahed. 

LocatkA. 

EttabUsbed. 

Alsffka:  Juneau 

May  17.1884 
Feb.  34,1863 
Mar.    3,1861 
Feb.  28,1861 
June  29,1866 
July     2,1864 
Ju^     4  1866 

New  Mexico:  Santa  Fe. 

Mar.    2,1867 
July  17,1864 
Apr.  10,1880 
July  16,1868 
July   17,1864 
Feb.    5,im 

Arliona:  Phoeplx 

Oregon:  Portland ^ .  x  x  ^ 

Caltfomla;  f^f^  Fr«iici«no 

Souih  Dakota:  Huron. 1. 

Colorado;  Pen  vw .  ........  ^ 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City 

I^flh^;  Raf«A 

M OTitann:  Fel4>na 

Wyoming:  Chejrenne 

Na^ada:  R^o 

Field  division  headquarten  of  special  agenU  of  General  Land  Ojfiee. 

Field  dividon—Oontinued. 


Field  division: 

1 Portland,  Oreg. 

2 San  Francisco,  Cal 

3 Boise,  Idaho. 

4 Helena,  Mont. 

5 Denver,  Colo. 

6 Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


7 Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

8 Dulnth,  Minn. 

9 Little  Rock,  Ark. 

10 Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

11 Gainesville,  Fla. 

12 Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


Average  number  of  employees  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

In  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C 530 

In  13  surveyors-general  offices 182 

In  106  distnct  land  offices 436 

InthefieH 252 


Total 1,400 

Final  homestead  entries  from  the  passage  of  the  homestead  act  to  June  SO,  1910, 


Final  year  ended  June 
30— 

Number. 

Acne. 

Flaoal  year  ended  June 
80- 

Number. 

AflNi. 

]08g                       

2,772 
3.966 
4,041 
6,087 
6,917 
10,311 
14,128 
18,283 
22,530 
19,900 
22,460 
17,391 
16,441 
16,077 
17,174 
18,998 
21,848 
22,066 
19,356 
19,866 
22,413 
26,649 
28,080 

3^,066.04 

604,301.97 

619,727.84 

629,162.26 

707.409.83 

93 

,56 

74 

81 

,19 

,82 

39 

89 

,76 

80 

51 

.72 

,11  1 

:Si 

,64 
80  1 
,77 

1891 

27,686 
22,822 
24,204 
20,644 
20,922 
20,099 
20,116 
22.281 
22.812 
26,286 
37,668 
31,627 
26,373 
23,932 
24.C21 
26.646 
26,485 
29,636 
26,610 
23,253 

1800       

1892 

1870                   

1893 

1871       

1894 

1872          

1886 

1873  

1896 

1874              

1897 

1876     

1898 

1876       

1899 

1877 

1900 

1878     ,. 

1901 

1879                 

1902 

1880  

1903 

1881       

1904 

1882 

1906 

1883     

1906 

1884                 

1907 

1886     

1908 

1886              

1909 

1887 

1910 

liHStft 

Total 

1889 

873,981 

118,920,158.67 

1800  
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Timber  and  itoru  entnafram  the  pa$$age  of  the  act  of  June  S,  1S78,  to  June  30,  1910, 


state  or  Terri- 
tory. 

Nmn- 
berof 
entries. 

Aono. 

Amount 
leoelTwl. 

Stite  or  Terri- 
tory. 

Num- 
ber of 
entries. 

Acres. 

iiMHveu. 

Alabama. 

Arisona 

Califomia.V.".*. 

Colorado 

Florida 

Tdaho...  . 

181 
8 
2,060 
10,362 
2,673 
719 
7,076 

1,628 

1,556 

10,724 

75 

4,660 

16,478.60 

200.00 

226,272.70 

2,787,763.61 

332,134.64 

83,085.92 

066,223.26 

119.36 

136,356.61 

130,584.13 

1,823,063.19 

5  346.27 

608,805.16 

$89,788.10 

500.00 

660,060.10 

6,866,226.10 

834,872.60 

210,709.33 

2,438,921.06 

'298.40 

338,994.91 

328,320.42 

8,824,953.41 

13,363.37 

1,490,428.60 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma.... 

Oregon 

Soutii  Dakota. 
Utah 

1 

49 
80 

478 

15 

15,623 

1,047 

3,093 

07.20 

6,222.32 

8,446.00 

4a  00 

8,601,114.74 

64,060.45 

1,401.15 

2,067,701.09 

76,929.36 

350,660.08 

$248.00 
15,568.19 
21,607.26 

loaoo 

0,027,456.00 

136,377.44 

3,592.94 

Iowa 

Louisiana 
Michigan  .".I" 
Mhm^rta..... 
Mississippi.... 
Montana...... 

Washington... 

Wiscon^ 

Wyoming 

Total... 

6,238,770.37 
192,493.90 
880,870.00 

96,006 

19,727,004.52 

81,062,004.47 

Desert-land  entrieifrom  the  paseage  of  the  act  of  March  5,  1877,  to  June  30,  1910. 


Stoteor 
Territory. 

Bntries. 

Area. 

Amount. 

<2f 

Final. 

Original. 

FlnaL 

Original. 

FlnaL 

T<4al. 

Arlsona  .....  . 

California 

Colorado 

Dakota    Terri- 
tory  

5,248 
12,264 
12,300 

86 

12,874 

24,002 

1,162 

8848 

510 

4,628 

2,062 

6385 

4,058 

14,131 

832 
2,283 
1,500 

1 

8,660 

0782 

176 

1,010 

06 

1,012 

240 

367 
4,844 

Aerm. 
1,465,485.25 
2,017,211.07 
2,855,872.68 

20,021.00 
2,355,587.00 
4,806,726.08 

286,411.70 

1,668,782.06 

84,302.21 

807,073.00 

474,480.32 
1,149,244.76 

713,77a  08 
3,250,322.49 

Aerei 
243,486.14 
466,466.82 
271,070.60 

doaoo 

631,856.86 
1,802, 49a  80 

48,072.14 
241,789.51 

16,278.56 
176,882.21 

44,282.23 
272,428.41 

49,801.33 
1,123,698.30 

$414,253.20 
744,32a  04 
580,441.86 

5,006.25 

688;671.80 

1,282,068.80 

n,833.90 
415,252.68 

21,075.76 
201,607.40 
117,862.62 
204,108.66 
180,400.48 
821,60a71 

$234,058.01 
480,606.04 
270,023.18 

8oaoo 

680,603.60 
1,008,882.82 

48,084.66 
241,402.41 

16,338.20 
176,785.74 

44,282.33 
278,206.61 

53,04a  81 
1,182,352.05 

$640,312.11 

1,288,826.06 

860,866.08 

6,806w36 

1,210,274.00 

8,186,89a  21 

114,91&66 

656,666.04 

87,414.06 

878,888.14 

162,004.06 

572,3iai6 

243,14a  24 

1,064,048.66 

Tdaho  . .     .    . 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico.... 
North  Dakota.. 

Oregon 

Booth  Dakota.. 

Utah? 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 

100,842 

27,357 

22,430,248.50 

6,473,702.80 

6,706,672.02 

6,616,667.35 

11,222,330.37 
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Coal-land  entries  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  S,  1873,  to  June  30, 1910. 


Stote  or  Teiil- 
tory. 

BntrlM. 

AOTM. 

Amount 

State  or  Terri- 
tory. 

BntrlM. 

Aoros. 

Amount. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

2 

141 

24 

37 

1,011 

483 

8 

4 

844 

4 

289.40 

24,460.48 

8,828.39 

5,227.96 

168,174.46 

66,786.77 

^688.57 

520.00 

60,503.87 

640.00 

12,894.00 

244,605.16 

46,288.90 

78,460.80 

2,103,800.26 

840,838.90 

5,835.70 

5,200.00 

880,484.70 

8,000.00 

New  Mexico.... 
North  Dakota.. 

SouS^'akotiLl 

Utah. 

Washington.... 
Wyoming 

Total 

1 

191 
126 
61 
26 
379 
850 
666 

22,429.22 
7,676.99 
8,203.88 
1,768.74 
64,271.85 
66,288.68 
97,761.81 

$848,697.40 
116,296.20 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Coloradoa 

Dakota* 

Idaho ^ 

Nevada 

87,740.80 

19,687.40 

1,143,400.76 

879,927.40 

1,637,866.76 

8,806 

644,244.92 

8,448,818.11 

•  Within  the  Ute  Indian  Resenratlon. 


*  Territory. 


Land  concessions,  by  acts  of  Congress,  to  States  and  corporations  for  railroad  and  miHtary 
wagon-road  purposes  from  the  year  1860  to  June  SO,  1910. 

STATE   GRANTS. 

Illinois:  Acrea. 

Illinois  Central ,     2,595,133.00 

MifiBissippi: 

Mobile  and  Ohio  River o  737, 130. 29 

Vicksburg  and  Meridian '. 199, 101. 51 

Gulf  and  Ship  Island 139,113.22 

1,075,345.02 

Alabama: 

Mobile  and  Ohio  River a419,528.44 

Alabama  and  Florida 399,022.84 

Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton 458, 555. 82 

Coosa  and  Tennessee 67,784.96 

Mobile  and  Girard 6  302,181.16 

Alabama  and  Chattanooga 653, 888. 76 

South  and  North  Alabama ' 445,438.43 

2,746,400.41 

Florida: 

Florida  Central  and  Peninsular 721,693.71 

Florida  and  Alabama 166,691.08 

Penaacola  and  Georgia 1, 279, 236. 70 

Florida,  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Central 29, 384. 18 

2,197,005.67 

Louisiana: 

Vicksbuig,  Shreveport  and  Pacific 463, 746. 78 

New  Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Great  Western (c) 

463, 746.  78 

Arkansas: 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 1,325,275.46 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 1,052,082.51 

Memphisand  Little  Rock 184,657.33 

2,562,015.30 


a  In  the  adjustment  of  this  grant  the  road  was  treated  as  an  entirety  and  without  reference  to  tlie  stato 
line;  henoe  Alabama  has  had  approved  to  her  more  and  Mississippi  less  than  they  would  appear  to  Im> 
entitled  to  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  road  in  the  respective  States. 

fr  This  grant  was  adjusted  April  24, 1893.  and  802,181.16  acres  were  allotted  to  the  company.  The  balance 
of  the  previously  certified  lands  were  ordered  restored  to  entry  under  the  fbrfWture  act  of  September  29, 

e  dertlfled  lands,  Ibotins  719,180.79  acres,  were  neomwyed  to  the  United  States  by  the  governor  of  Lou- 
'1  February  24, 1888Taie  grant  having  been  forfeited  by  aot  of  Joly  14, 1870  (IS  Stot.,  277). 
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BiisBOuri:  Acwt. 

Southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific  road 1,161,284.51 

Hanmbal  and  St.  Jo6ei>h 611,323.35 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 65,120.31 

1.837,728.17 

Iowa: 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River 389,990.11 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific I  **  16l',  532!  81 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River |  '*244;022!96 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City o556,'406.74 

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City 683,057.34 

Des  Moines  Valley 840,09L36 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul \  qo«  «,h  i^ 

McGregor  and  Missouri  River /  »^»^i0.l0 

Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul.. 322,412.81 

4.929,758.26 


Michigan: 

Port  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan 37, 467. 44 

Jackson.  Lansing  and  Saginaw 743,787.58 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 852, 521. 10 

Flint  and  Tere  Marquette 512,877.03 

Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon &  305, 929. 59 

Ontonagon  and  Brule  River 34,227.08 

Bay  deNoquet  and  Marquette 128,301.05 

Oucago  and  Northwestern 518,065.36 

3, 133, 176. 28 


«3, 256, 477. 73 


Wisconsin: 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneaplois  and  Omaha  (formerly  West  Wis- 
consin)  I 813,706.71 

Wisconsm  Railroad  Farm  Mortgage  Land  Co 163,159.65 

Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  (formerly  St.  Croix 

and  Lake  Superior) 816,487.76 

Branch  to  Bayfield 471,72L14 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 546,446.20 

Wisconsin  Central 838,227.69 

3,649,749.15 

Minnesota: 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  (formerly  first  division,  St.' 

Paul  and  Pacific) 

Western  Railroad  (succeeded  b}r  St.  Paul  and  Northern  Pacific). . . 
St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  (formerly  St.  Vincent  exten- 
sion off  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific)! 

Minnesota  Central '      179,734.29 

WinonaandSt.  Peter 1,680,974.92 

St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 1, 126, 578. 55 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth 860,973.62 

Southern  Minnesota,  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  River  to^j 

Houston 

Southern  Minnesota  extension  (now  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 

Paul) 

Hastings  and  DakoU '      377,776.15 

8,028,999.95 

g=  I    I    la 

•  iDolades  35,«86.49  aorei  of  the  Chicaso,  Rook  Island  and  Pacifks  RaOroad,  100,768.85  acras  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  and  77,635.22  acres  of  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  situated 
In  the  old  Des  Moines  River  grant  of  August  8, 1846,  which  should  be  deducted  from  the  foregoing  amount. 
(Woloott  V.  Des  Moines  Co.,  6  WaU.,  681.) 

h  BzosBB  of  131,481.71  acres  originally  oertiflad  under  this  grant  rsoonveyed  by  State  or  entered  under 
•St  March  3, 1887,  by  Michigan  Land  and  Iron  Company  (Limited),  grant  having  been  forfeited  la  part  by 
•St  March  2, 1880  (26  Stat.,  1008).  *^    ^ 

•  Dedared  to  be  one  grant.    See  82  L.  D..  21. 
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Minnesota,  North  Dakota^  Montana,  Washington: 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba,  now  Great  Northern  (main 
and  branch),  a  special  act  (Aug.  5, 1892,  27  Stat.  L.,  390)  to  pro- 
vide for  inoemnity  for  lanos  relinquished  by  the  company (•) 

Kansas: 

Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  (ialveston fr249,448.1S 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas e  976, 693. 22 

Atchison.  Topeka  i^d  Santa  Fe 2,944,788.14 

St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City 462,933.24 

4, 633, 76a  73 

Grand  total  of  state  grants 37,853,079.40 

CORPORATION   GRANTS. 

Union  Pacific 11,930,685.95 

Central  Pacific 5,761.706.89 

Central  Pacific  (successor  by  consolidation  with  Western  Pacific) 458, 147. 97 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 223,080.50 

Union  Pacific  (Kansas  division). 6, 175, 660. 63 

Union  Pacific  (successor  to  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  Company) 807, 564. 76 

Burlington  ana  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska 2, 374, 090. 77 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  (now  Missouri  Valley  Land  Company) 42, 610. 95 

Northern  Pacific 32,664,65L37 

Oregon  branch  of  the  Central  Pacific  (California  and  Oregon) 3, 154, 913. 49 

Or^n  and  California 2,765,677.10 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  (now  Santa  Pe  Pacific) 4,238,711.23 

Southern  Pacific  (main  line) 3,478,136.44 

Southern  Pacific  (branch  line) 1, 316, 707. 13 

Oregon  Central 128,618.13 

New  Orleans  Pacific 1,001,017.33 

Grand  total  to  corporations 76,486,980.64 

WAGON  ROADS. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  Connecticut  Western  Reserve 80,773.54 

Prom  Lake  Michigan  to  Ohio  River 170, 580. 24 

Prom  Fort  Wilkins,  Copper  Harbor,  Mich.,  to  Green  Bay,  Wis 302, 930. 96 

From  Fort  Wilkins,  Copper  Harbor,  to  Wisconsin  state  line 221, 013. 35 

(h^gon  Central  Militaiy  Company  (now  California  and  Or^^on  Land 

Company) 605,860.62 

Corvallis  and  Yaquina  Bay 81, 895.  25 

Willamette  Valley  and  Cascade  Mountain 861, 511. 86 

Dalles  military  road 556, 827. 04 

Coos  Bay  military  road 105,240.11 

Grand  total 2,986,632.97 

a  See  Minnesota  for  original  grants. 

b  Includes  186.936.72  acres  ofthe  "Osage  ceded  reservation,"  which  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  above 
amoont  under  tne  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston 
Railroad  v.  The  United  States  (92  XJ.  S..  733). 

« Includes  270,970.78  acres  in  tiM  "  Osage  ceded  reservation,"  which  an  to  be  deducted  under  the  decision 
cited  in  note  d. 
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State  deiert-kmd  MeffregatiorUy  act  of  August  18,  1894,  and  amendatory  acts,  eommonly 
known  as  the  Carey  Act,  to  June  SO,  1909. 


Steto. 

Applied  far. 

Segiegated. 

Rejected 
orielia- 
qolsbed. 

Patented. 

Reoon- 
veyed. 

Timetofe- 
clalm  ex- 
tended. 

Colorado 

Acres. 
728,881.20 
2,842,811.88 
524,440.02 
121,083.88 
20,164.68 
568,726.06 
410,246.76 
1,871,163.66 

Acres. 
00,064.28 
1,208,805.68 
172,240.01 
10,246.02 

Acres. 

8,106.70 

823,068.26 

26,200.40 

22,626.66 

Acres. 

Aaes. 

Acres, 

Idaho 

167.034.00 
18,200.01 

Ifmtnnfi 

62,480.08 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

206,350.66 
126.185.61 
066,004.73 

140,402.08 
237,020.83 
107,768.60 

60. 803.  U 

Uti£ 

WyoTnlnjf r 

02,220.38 

1.082.00 

17,807.68 

Total 

6,687,606.02 

2,068,086.83 

066,272.42 

817,864.27 

1,082.00 

60,878.46 

RECAPITULATION. 


Acres. 


Aeies. 


Applied  tat. 


6,687,508.02 


Sejoegated 

Relinquished  or  rejected 
Acted  on 


2,068,086.68 

065,272.42 

2,678,250.07 


6,687,608.02 


6,687,608.08 


Of  the  foregoing  applied  for,  segregated,  rejected,  and  acted  on,  the  following  is  under  the  act  of  Mandi 
16,  1010  (PubUo  87):  Acres  applied  for,  600,660.02;  segregated  or  withdrawn,  04,466.14;  rejected,  7,006.28; 
acted  oo,  680,188.50. 

Public  and  Indian  lands  entered  each  year  ended  June  SO,  from  1904  to  1910,  inclusive. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


1004. 


1006. 


1006. 


1007. 


1008. 


1000. 


1010. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Aruona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Fk>rida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kftnfft)^ 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico... 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Sociui  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington... 

Wlsoonan 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Acres. 

05,338.63 

1,770.66 

234,086.06 

516,064.63 

986,253.31 

1,079,617.70 

286,005.63 

855,754.73 

4.00 


062.30 

268,627.46 

05,324.72 

47,580.071 

1,008,763.74 

.70^ 


82,201. 
117,304.56! 


Acres. 

07,561.08 

2,073. 11 

161,340.84 

416,683.11 

1,032,768.32 

621,100.25 

326,570.30 

600,568.10 

40.00 

0.30 

1,010.84 

273,100.34 

269,200.68 

41,510.50 

835,314.20 

77,084.04 

104,006.72 


Acres. 

102,621.51 

4,925.86 

107,054.87 

441,530.07 

809,811.28 

1,597,010.38 

166,053.73 

734,763.70 

40.00 


1,052,904.631,066,290.05 


057.03 
660,438.67 
80,086.61 
38,660.10 
307,667.07 
76,856.78 
101,426.89 
1,782,270.90 


1,318,031.134,702,361.651,736,064.79 


216,468.06 


601,360.93 

1,796,651.96 

1,394,227.56 

1,172,415.14 

823,240.29 

138,603.01 

061,882.80 

80,040.08 

402,102.24 


88,563.48 


278,004.38 
00.03 
1,236,060.382, 
1,670,722.763,326,828.232, 
770, 225. 35 1, 426, 306. 46:2, 
760,480.58     617,203.21 
1,028,140.121,707,684.301, 
185,517.13     413,030.21 
773,541.23,    980,007.66 
72,012.71       55,502.44 
847,714.32     534,431.94 


608,264.07 


Acres. 

92,530.30 
7,132. 16 

86,121.64 

406,016.40 

570,204.03 

483,666.692, 

100,663.03 

162,745.26 

206.30 

120.70 

106.65 

611,726.07 

80,608.70 

42,828.40 
324,418.22 

66,645.26 
164,871.72 
218,780.07 
785,762.47 

47,264.63 


Acres. 

81,228. 
3,834. 
108,509. 
333,676. 
766,932. 
127,661. 

83,072. 

067,462. 

40. 

10. 

1,433. 

332,931 

59,450. 

46, 147. 
429,351. 

35,545. 
129,157. 
494,052. 
781,823. 

60,131. 


56 

80 

64 

41 

98 

99 

78 

94 

00 

06 

60 

81 

26 

50 

12 

37 

20 

022, 

80 

50 


Acres. 
50,930.86 
10,772.33 
468,160.64 
171,316.50 
1,290,579.46 
1,983,07^58 
126,744.65 
1,383,443.88 


Acres. 

47,353.42 

17,50&08 

641,793.23 

137,687.76 

1,214,348.36 

3,994,757.50 

121,837.68 

1,768,010.34 


40.00 

664.04 

166,375.14 

30,428.40 

33,813.58 

386,816.56 

36,008.88 

53,560.01 

460,905.55 

1,979,872.10 

78,190.07 


160.08 

167,311.86 

22,344.86 

19,612.04 

206,177.03 

20,330.16 

52,500.66 

,616,734.60 

,638,486.72 

261,126.24 


758,006.012, 
256,423.561, 
007,763.841 
051,481.341, 
608,411.242, 
334,827.36 
011,327.34 
28,066.02; 
807,670.50 


860,337.11 
383,057.10 
514,150.68 
021,001.29 
086,171.82 
460,311.88 
825,813.57 
57,606.61 
820,614.10 


661 


642,700.18 
877,640.71 
207,672.30 
001,530. 
210,660.32 
010,802.07 
608,546.36 
10,061.18 
807,470.06 


024,146.46 
807,612.18 
103,602.06 
050,723.63 
046,827.86 
677,450.86 
660,780.20 
17,007.33 
377,063.74 


16,382,207.68 17,066,622.27 10,431,187.47  20,007,566.58 10,000,366.78 


10,802,503.76  26,301,260.00 
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Unappropriated  landM  on  June  SO,  1910, 
[A  circular  showing  ftreas  onapproprlated,  by  counties,  Is  distributed  on  request) 


State  or  Territory. 


Area  unappropriated  and  unreeerved. 


Surveyed. 


Unsurveyed. 


Total. 


Alabama. 


Arisona 

Arkansas... 
Califomla... 
Colorado... 

Florida 

Idaho 

KftTiffw* 

Louisiana.. 
Michigan... 
liinnesota.. 
PPl. 


s^p 
lun.. 


Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Mexico... 
North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma 


\  Dakota. 

Utah.. 

Washington... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


AereM. 
106,210 


Acne. 


12,361,814 

612,706 

18,803,012 

19,432,009 

Ml  ^1 

79 
80 
111 
00 
02 
158 
•10 
11 
8(1 
00 
02 
25 
07 
34 

86 
87 
(60 
79 


368,014,785 
29,129,665 


6,061,872 

2,294,183 

61,648 

17,606,626 


47,000 


18,749,132 


26,684,188 
12,877,700 


4,116,839 

186,940 

24,189,068 

1,937,472 


2,660,380 


Grand  total. 


197,469,172 


614,617,237 


Acret, 

106,210 

868,014,786 

41,491,369 

612,706 

24,864,884 

21,726,192 

463,009 

24,743,804 

187,180 

88,911 

107,800 

1,663,302 

47,068 

2,610 

86,016,948 

1,879,486 

66,474,688 

86,464,692 

1,410,226 

6,007 

17,680,673 

4,662,804 

86,966,554 

3,196,069 

14,460 

34,676,160 


711,986,409 


Public  lands  surveyed  and  remaining  unsurveyed. 
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EitimaUd  area  ofexitting  naUtmalforeitt  June  SO,  1910. 


Aona. 

Alaska 26,761,626 

Arizona 15,214,745 

Arkanns 3,189,781 

California 27,968,510 

Colorado 15,491,791 

Florida 674,891 

Idaho 19,963,171 

Kansas 302,387 

Michigan 163,373 

Minnesota 1, 204, 486 

Montana 19,474,696 

Nebraska 556,072 


Aores. 


Nevada 5,109,415 

New  Mexico 11,140,123 

North  Dakota 13,940 

OklahoEia 60,800 

Oregon 15,920,822 

Porto  Rico *...  65,950 

South  Dakota 1,294,440 

Utah 7,411,157 

Washington 12,007,340 

Wyoming 8,941,681 

Total  area 192,931,197 

Aores. 

Area  embraced  in  additions  to  national  forests  during  year 382, 698 

Area  embraced  in  eliminations  from  national  forests  during  year 1, 956, 826 

Area  embraced  in  temp<>rary  withdrawals  June  30,  1910 6,472,206 

Area  embraced  in  existing  national  forests  June  30,  1909 194, 505, 325 

Area  embraced  in  existing  national  forests  June  30, 1910 192, 931, 197 

National  monuments. 


State  and  name. 

Area. 

State  and  name. 

Date  created. 

Area. 

Alaska: 

Sitka 

Mar.  33,1910 

Jan.   11,1906 
Dec.    8,1906 
Mar.  20,1900 
Dec.     8,1906 
Deo.  19,1907 
Sept.  15,1906 

May    6,1907 
dor. 

Acret, 
87.00 

806,400.00 

160.00 

»  600. 00 

60,776.02 

640.00 

10.00 

6,120.00 

1,280.00 

201.00 

3,060.00 

800.00 
160.00 

New  Mexico: 

Chaco  Canyon 

ElMorro 

OUa  Cliff  Dwdl- 
tagso 

GianQulTiia^ 

Oreeon: 

Oregon  Caves*.... 
South  Dakota: 

Jewel  Cavea 

Utah: 

Mukuntuweap 

Natural  Bridges... 

Rainbow  Bridge... 
Washington: 

Mount  Olympus  «. 
Wyoming: 

Devils  Tower. 

Shoshone  Cavern.. 

Total 

Mar.  11,1907 
Dec    8,1906 

Nov.  16,1907 
Nov.    1,1909 

July  13,1900 

Feb.    7,1906 

July  81,1900 
Sept.  36, 1900 
May  90,  mo 

Mar.    3,1900 

Sept.  34,1906 
Sept.  31,1909 

A  era, 
30,629.40 

Ariiona: 

Grand  Canyon  «... 
MontMuma  Castle. 

NavaJo 

Petilfled  Forest.... 
Tontoa 

16a  00 

160.00 
160.00 

«480.00 

Tumacacori 

GaUfomla: 

Cinder  Conea 

Lassen  Peak  a 

1,380.00 
18, 84a  00 

Mulr  Woods 

Pinnadesa 

Colorado: 

Wbedera 

Jan.     9, 1906 
Jan.   16,1906 

Deo.    7,1906 
May  11,1906 

3,74a  00 
160.00 

606,640.00 

1,188.01 

3iaoo 

Lewis  and  Clark 
Cayem 

1,839, 49a  88 

a  Under  Jurisdiction  of  Department  of  Agriculture. 
t  Based  on  15  known  ruins;  within  Indian  reservation, 
e  Estimated  area. 
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'  Aggregate  cash  receipts  fr<mt  ihe  disposal  of  public  and  Indian  lands  from  Mag  tO,  1785, 

to  June  SO,  1909, 


Flaoftlyear. 


Cash  sales. 


Amoant  of 
fees  and 


Total  re- 
ceipts from 
disposal  of 
pnbOo  lands. 


Receipts 

fkom  sales 

of  Indian 

lands. 


Miscella- 
neous 
receipts. 


Agf^regate  i^ 
oeipts  from 
all  sources. 


MaT  30.1786,  to  Jane 

30,1880 

1881 

1882 


1884. 


1886 

1887 


1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1802. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1001. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
190G. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910.. 


13.534,550.98 

6,628,775.92 

9,657,032.28 

10,304,582.49; 

6,223,926.74' 

5,757,891.061 

9,246,321.33' 

11,203,071.95 

8,018,254.50 

6,349,174.241 

4,160,099.071 

3.322,865.01 

3,193,280.641 

1,653,080.71 

^  '»««90.O7 

96.69 

11.19 

76. 10, 

88.32 

SI.  83' 

12.86 

98.47 

ri.18 

)2.84 

96.06 

Bt8.82 

14.90 

ro.i9 

17.03 
14.75 


Total. 


05 
15 
10 
58 
06 
25 
38 
05 
23 
07 
66 
26 
65 
06 

678,460.55 
853,265.50 
890,702,17 
1,157,081.93 
1,340,894.29 
1,740,820.18 
1,697,147.48 
1,349,990.89 
1,286,621.93 
1,642,488.56 
1,819,159.21 
1,731,883.67 
1,636,890.67 
2,028,892.36 


11,006, 
634 


94,395,384.68 

7,753,307.07 
11,080,361.88 
11,840,993.07 

7,686,114.80 

7,412.767.311  1,607, 
10,783,021.72  1,484, 
12,701,072.00   821, 

9,270,226.73   — 

7,470,870.311 

6,105,037.72 

4,387,670.27 

4,191,466.29 

2,674,286.79 

1,866,800.66 

1,847.463.41 

1,596,380.74 

2,144,341.60 

2,604,690.49 

4,056,812.86 

4,307.437.15 

5,880.068.65 
10.557,618.66 

8,795,893.73 

6,136,387.88 

6,528,477.38 

9,547,273.61 
11,402,463.76 


9,236,227.70  2,334, 


8,371,637.10 


933, 


293, 
318, 
466, 
284, 
91, 
149, 
214. 
438, 
100. 
442, 
230, 


308, 


791 

967 

1,802, 

997, 


2,037, 


691.68 
617.22 
404.27 
137.26 
483.62 
729.63 
302.30 
113.77 
524.72 
062.80 
333.42 
681.84 
752.66 
981.03 
879.48 
700.42 
716.31 
317.40 
913. 73 
769.39 
661.27 
666.68 
939.14 
757.62 
807.67 
532.60 
805.70 
972.52 
885.47 
661.68 


16,727.90 

6,501.75 

8,118.05 

10,274.76 

8,821.86 

10,587.40 

20,784.86 

24.961.65 

26,150.89 

16,585.00 

6,849.00 

15,767.68 

3,616.20 

1,657.50 

16,n3.89 

44,197.84 

52,834.28 

33,336.09 

32,533.12 

83,176.86 

79,062.37 

93.171.86 

168,185.86 

163,690.63 

89,616.72 

89,614.02 

113,098.79 

225.283.18 

330,136.61 

,054,736.28 


1206,099,667.14 

6,408,804.16 

8,394.516.04 

11,713,883.70 

12,789,405.09 

8,628.420.18 

9,031.084.34 

12,289.006.87 

13,547,137.43 

9,685,901.34 

7,780,517.61 

5,420,220.14 

'  ''iO.109.09 

r9.734.14 

^,834.33 

i3.464.03 

)6,361.67 

{7,931.38 

77,995.18 

r0,137.34 

79,768.10 

72,100.79 

n,037.18 

24,743.66 

».341.98 

L7. 811.38 

)5,523.0O 

»,178.00 

15,709.46 

16,416.39 

,    i3,934.08 


,  434,916,697.37 


Amounts  accrued  and  paid  to  States  for  educational  purposes  on  account  of  grants  of 
t,  3,  and  5  per  cent  of  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands. 


State. 


Total  to  June 
30,  lOOK 


Fiscal 


seal  year 
1909. 


June  35, 1909, 
induslTe. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Calliomia 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho «« 

nilnols 

^pd^Anl^ 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

m^htgiwi 

Minnesota.... 
Mississippi... 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Souui  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington.. 
Wisoondn.... 
Wyoming.... 

Total... 


$1,074,737.70 

313,982.00 

1,015,141.51 

390,019.10 

128,667.28 

196,731.13 

1,187,906.89 

1,040,266.26 

633,638.10 

1,104,863.19 

465,790.68 

684, 74a  71 

667,621.17 

1,069,843.91 

1,055,711.51 

275,580.79 

636,613.19 

19,856.39 

46,550.17 

378,738.53 

999,353.01 

14,629.49 

634,225.29 

137,871.02 

43,658.16 

348,397.34 

685,690.94 

141,667.64 


3917.15 
3,374.13 
17,754.34 
18,690.81 
1,473.77 
10,993.63 


7,383.69 
1,462.48 
1,446.48 
16,460.13 


1,465.43 
36,071.09 
4,763.76 
3,467.88 
35,626.06 
66,167.40 


34,014.14 
41,144.76 
40,567.34 
10,728.36 
19,303.20 
366.14 
18,617.63 


$1,075,654.86 

317,356.13 

1,032,896.36 

406,609.91 

130,14L00 

306,733.76 

1,187,906.80 

1,040,355.36 

633,638.10 

1,113,246.88 

467,253.01 

686,186.19 

674,081.39 

1,069,843.91 

1,057,166.94 

800,661.88 

640,876.96 

33,324.37 

72,076.38 

433,906.93 

999,363.01 

38,643.13 

976, 37a  06 

178,438.36 

64,286.10 

367,700.64 

686,046.08 

100,186.00 


14,980,383.83 


349,936.16 


16>3S0,319.i8 
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AmounU  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  (he  reclamation  fund  from  the  ealee  of 
public  lands  and  fees  and  commissions  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  under  the 
act  of  June  17, 1902  {Si  Stat.  L.,  388). 


State  or  Territory. 

FlAcal 

years- 

Total  for  nine 
years  ending 
June  30, 1000. 

1001  to  1006. 

1000. 

Af1?OHf^ T....T-.r.. T.,    ......    r,x .,..-- 

36,026.08 
53,770.14 
10,115.13 
03,432.40 
52,487.05 
60,505.24 
20,351.26 
03,374.20 
40,114.36 
83,144.50 
52,306.27 
74,002.33 
65,066.66 
60,768.62 
81,284.27 
41,024.51 

$102, 665. 9r 
384,708.46 
500,001.02 
206,128.62 
163,220.46 
645,440.02 
143,672.32 
72,783.35 
680,104.17 

1,107,775.06 
613,027.16 
888,043.33 
080,705.61 
220,048.02 
446,800.27 
410,342.37 

1638,501.86 

CBllfomlft 

3,838,487.60 

Colorado 

4,410,107.06 

T4»»»o       .      

3,780,561.11 

Xadsbs 

615,716.61 

Ifontem 

4,614,054.26 

Nebrmska. 

1,073,023.67 

Nevada 

276,157.64 

New  Mexico 

2,320,308.63 

North  Dakota 

0,680,020.66 

Ok1a}M>T>Ya 

6,266,323.43 

0,062,735.66 

BoSbiDakoto 

3,545,762.37 

Utah 

008,817.64 

WMhInirton 

6,528,084.64 

Wyoming x .  r 

2,860,366.88 

Total 

60,673,452.18 

7,755,466.81 

68,828,018.09 

Amount  of  collections  from,  reclamation  water-right  charges,  etc.,  during  the  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30,  1908,  1909,  and  1910. 

(No  watar-rlg^t  ohargea  collected  prior  to  July  1, 1007.] 


State  and  land  office. 


1008. 


1000 


1010. 


Galffoniia: 

Lo6  Angeles 

Idaho: 

Hailey 

Montana: 

Billings 

Glasgow 

Great  Falls 

MUesClty 

Nebraska: 

Alliance 

Nevada: 

Carson  City.... 
New  Mexico: 

Roswell 

North  Dakota: 

Willlston 

<h«gon: 

Xa  Grande 

Lakeriew 

Sooth  Dakota: 

BeUefourdie 

Rapid  aty 

Washington: 

North  TaUma. 

Waterville 

Wyoming: 

Qieyenne 

Lander 


Total 

Total  to  Jane  80, 1010.. 


$5,706.18 
38,481.85 
*i,'63i.66 


$7,703.66 
15,000.46 


8,447.05 


423.00 
350.00 


18,044.62 
100.50 

4,767.47 

15,026.03 

7,626.75 

655.50 

6,114.60 
T;  150. 48 


8,412.53 


6,000.26 

11,316.82 
3,376.20 

14.00 
52,827.70 


63,402.61 


150,400.03 


$42,260.61 
184,882.60 

27,025.22 
6,453.26 

14,026.78 
8,626.00 

68,667.00 

58,108.13 

72,488.60 

4,807.47 

61,011.44 
66,112.00 

30,880.62 
60.00 

50,457.47 
22,475.50 

8,830.80 
30,466.88 


770,686.36 


003,470.70 
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Entries  examined  in  Oeneral  Land  Office  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30^  1910, 


Kind  of  entry. 


Pending 

June  80, 

1909. 


Re- 
ceived. 


Total. 


proved. 


Can- 
celed. 


Other- 
wise 
di»- 

pofled 


TotoL 


Pending 

Juneao. 

1910. 


Homesteads: 

Original 

Final 

Commuted 

Soldiers'  additional 

Timber  and  stone 

Desert  land: 

Original 

Final 

Yearly  proofs  examined . . 

A  Sisignrnftnts  examined... 

Mineral,  final 

Coal,  final 

Timber  coltore: 

Original 

Final 

Preemption,  final 

Indian  allotments 

Indian  homesteads 

Town  sites 

Town  lots 

Public  sales  (Isolated  tracts) 

Ueu  selections  (act  June  4, 1897). 
Military  bounty  land  warrants 
Miscellaneous  entries 


305,923 

10,632 

8,056 

1,365 

1,085 

25,392 
1,612 


98,609 

26,279 

21,069 

692 

2,806 

17,662 
8,168 


404,621 

86,911 

29,114 

2,067 

8,981 

48,054 
4,780 


20.079 

439 

2,880 


966 


18,110 

67 

80 

176 

16 

4,797 
20 


47,201 

488 

188 

38 

78 

8,179 


997 


77 
246 
281 
292 


1,891 
182 

1 

4 

2 

10,087 

15 


2,388 
591 

78 

260 

283 

10,379 

15 


1,079 
184 


72 

13 

8,686 

15 


60,311 
20,717 
21,248 
663 
2,974 

7,976 
996 

6,948 
406 

1,141 
187 

16 
90 
29 
8,686 
16 


1,519 
1,549 
1,066 
3,588 


2,898 

186 

57 

3,354 


8,912 
1,734 
1,122 
7,942 


2,392 

518 

81 

2,786 


20 
26 

49 
223 


2,413 
684 
166 

8,016 


844,210 
10,194 
7,866 

88,078 
8,704 


1,247 
404 

62 

160 

254 

1,704 


1,499 

1,150 

056 

4,926 


State  and  territorial  grants^  fiscal  year  ended  June  JO,  1910, 


Kind. 


Pending  and  received. 


On  hand 
1909. 


Since 
received. 


Total. 


Disposed  of. 


proved. 


Can- 
celed. 


TotaL 


Pending 

Juneao^ 

19ia 


School  selections 

University  selections 

Agricultural  -  college  se- 
lections  

Internal  •  Improvement 
selections 

Public  buildings 

Insane  asylums 

Educational,  charitable, 

Deaf  uid  dumb  asyhxins. 

Reform  schools 

School  of  mines. 

Normal  schools 

^  Scientific  schools. ...... . 

Blind  asvlums 

Reservoirs 

Miners'  hospitals 

Fcftestry— Wisconsin 

University  preparatory 
school , 

Agricultural  and  me- 
chanical college 

(Colored  agricultural  and 
normal  university 

Industrial  school  for  girls. 

Military  institute 


ileret. 

1,020,338.09 

33,101.43 

28,949.61 

320.07 
11,771.86 
5,003.01 

17,828.25 
4,762.28 
1,858.44 
3,326.10 
8,396.18 
1,000.00 
480.01 

13,857.88 

2,107.88 

37413 

2,868.80 

5,129.75 

2oaoo 


Specific  grant  total 
Grand  total 


Acfti, 
1,382,402. 
3,264.62 

11,948.65 

134.81 


Aet€», 
2,402,740.45k»4 
36,366.06 


Acta, 

,206.27 

7,299.00 


Aaa. 
60,602.81 
624.04 


061 


320.00 
1,598.23 


L27 


802.78 
1,062.40 
2,909.31 


40,89a  26 

454.88 
11,771.86 
5,323.01 

19,426.48 
4,752.28 
1,868.44 
3,325.10 

10,078.45 

1,000.00 

480.01 

13,857.88 
2,107. 88 
1,266.91 

8,021.20 

8,039.06 


24,838.17 


2,224.72 
3,206.22 


254.81 
39.87 
400.00 


Acres. 
694,709. 
7,823.04 

24,888.17 

254.81 
2,264.00 
8,606.22 


1,120.00 

660.81 

1,660.00 

7,617.73 

800.00 

121.71 

4,419.86 

1,278.88 


706.96 


200.00 
40.00 
9.47 


874.13 


40.08 
80.80 


200. 
40. 
80. 


2,828.80 

4,160. 49 

160.00 
40.08 
80.80 


960.28 


1,825.96 

660.81 

1,660.00 

7,617.78 

1,000.00 

lbl.71 

4,429.33 

1,278.83 

374.13 

2,828.80 

6,129.77 

ItiO.OO 
40.08 
80.80 


Actts, 
,708,03L37 
28,648.01 

16,060.00 

200.07 
9,607.77 
1,714.70 

10,426.48 
2,926.32 
1,307.68 
1,766.10 
2,560.72 


31&d0 

9,428.66 

829.05 

802.78 

1,092.40 

2,909.20 

40.00 


141,824.68 


23,023.05 


165,248.63 


62,21&22 


3,508.06 


66,726.28;      09,522.85 


1,161,662.77 


1,406,326.31 


2,567,989.08696,424.49 


64,010.87 


760,436. 36{1,807,658. 72 
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Indemnity  school  land. 

Other  grants. 

state  or  Terrltorj. 

• 

Pending 

and 
selected. 

Oonflnned. 

Canceled. 

Pending 

and 
selected. 

Conflrmed. 

CaMwled. 

ANbfuiiA *^-.- - 

Aera. 

Acre*, 

Aaret. 

Aeret. 
4a  08 
184.81 

Acre*. 
4a  06 

Aeru, 

CfilifomiA r.T  -- 

463,824.20 

66,072.36 

2,678.42 

180,626.10 

14,656.43 

22,67a 82 

1,017.61 

6,466.01 

2,304.32 

201.60 

0,70a88 

184.81 

piorida    

Idaho             

^670.80 
7,681.04 

8oaoo 

7,64L02 

aoaoo 

Kansas .....t-.-- 

Lonlslana -  r 

0,072.20 

320.74 

186,80L00 

2,368.67 
"*25,*0ii'68' 

6,281.01 

160.18 

2,480.00 

lilsslssippl 

S2a66 
6,024.40 

320.07 

1,082.06 

1,262.41 

22,144.86 

Mfmtana     ^  

4,304.72 

80.87 

Nevada 

12a  00 

New  Mexico 

680,310.77 
8,036.17 
160.00 
02,820.42 
67,081.61 
676,011.48 
60,877.40 

180,906.61 
4,806.32 

.     280.00 
1,680.00 

161.78 

80.00 

16,668.04 

Nortli  Dakota 

OMahoma. .     

1,444.82 

Oregon.... 

32,601.64 

65,407.40 

223,604.73 

3,664.31 

2,570.82 

1,761.08 

11,056.40 

12,520.43 

Sonui  Dakota 

Utah 

87,60i'83 
2,357.87 
1,266.01 

20,34a  68 

80,667.21 
2,064.62 

1,156.43 

Washington .,-t-t 

Wtsoooan 

374.18 

Wjmning  .r  r 

168,443.68 

47,618.66 

3,900.29 

4a  00 

Total 

2,402,74a  45 

684,206.27 

60,602.81 

165,248.63 

62,218.22 

8,608.06 

Fandine  and  receivea: 
Onhand  July  1, 1000. 
ReoelTed 


Swamp  Umd  granta. 
[Land-in-plaoe  claims  estimated.] 


Total 

Disposed  of: 

^atwited 72,408.08 

R^iected  and  canceled 11,400.00 


Acres. 

636,561.84 

106,651.21 

743,218.06 


Pending  Jane  30, 1010. 


660,033.02 


[Indemnity  (cash  and  land).] 
On  hand  July  1, 1900: 

JEU^ted  and  canceled 1,624,804.62 

Pending  Jane  30, 1010 Il,04a00 

l»613,76ie2 
69563*— INT  1910— VOL  1 8 
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State  desert-land  segregatioTU  under  section  4  of  Uu  act  of  August  18, 1894  {t8  Stat.,  S7t~ 
4tt)  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  commonly  hnovm  as  the  Carey  Act,  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 


State. 

Applied  for. 

Segregated. 

Rejected  or 
relinquished. 

Patented. 

Recon- 
veyed. 

Time  to 

reclaim 

eztende<L 

Colorado 

Aeret. 
607,802.38 
1,337,741.88 
170,997.91 

84,796.48 

20,164.68 
132,884.22 

81,918.38 
329,641.64 

ilcr^f. 
14,862.74 
170,679.62 
70,138.66 
10,246.02 

Aeret. 
2,121.46 
44,977.63 
23,407.87 
13,866.66 

Aeret. 

ilcr«. 

Aeret. 

Idaho               

Montana 

,      2,280.00 

Nevada                

Naw  Mexico 

Orason                      . .  . . 

uteS^. *.:...::;;:::;::.: 

34,889.04 
85,114.87 

40.00 
43,280.80 

Wvomlne .r..T.... 

20,199.19 

1,032.90 

Total 

2,765,946.47 

336,766.76 

126,693.22 

30,199.19 

1,082.90 

3,28a  00 

RECAPITULATION. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

ADDllfidfor 

2,765,946.47 

Segregated 

836,765.76 

Relinnuished  or  rBieoted 

126,603.22 

Acted  on 

3,813,487.60 

2,765,946.47 

2,765,946.47 

Lands  certified  or  patented  on  account  of  railroad  and  wagonroad  grants  during  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  SO,  1910. 


Railroad. 


State. 


Acres. 


State  grants: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 

Corporations: 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  (now  Santa  Fe  Pacific). . 

-  —     -    '  .     ^  ...       .  JQ^ 


Ctotral  Pacific  (successor  to  California  and  Oregon). 
Central  Pacific 

Do 

Do 

Northern  Pacific 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Southern  Pacific  (branch  line) 

Union  Pacific 


Minnesota. 


Arlsona 

CaUfomia 

....do 

Nevada 

Utah 

Idaho 

Minnesota 

Montana 

North  Dakota. 


Wa 

California. 
Nebraska. 


Total  of  corporations 

Wagon  roads: 

California  and  Oregon  Land  Co.  (successor  to  Oregon  Central 
military  road) 


Oregon. 


180.75 


7,108.73 

46.00 

80.00 

13,818.76 

689.30 

6,099.08 

4,382.90 

264,457.49 

43,230.70 

41,476.48 

23,177.63 

404.17 

67,369.17 

119.83 


460,306.18 


33, 609.  a 


RECAPITULATION. 

A«rat. 

180.71 

460,206.18 

38,669.01 

Grand  total 484,054.80 


State  grants.. 
Corporations. 
Wagon  roads . 


Received: 

Railroad  selections 

Wagon-Toad  selections . 


1,361,420.41 
6,684.68 


Total 1,868,066.00 
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Pend- 
ing 
Jmie30, 
1909. 

Re- 
ceived. 

Disposed  of. 

Pend- 
ing 
June  30, 
1910. 

Hearings 
ordered  by— 

Kind  of  entry. 

Ap. 
proved. 

Can- 
celed. 

Other- 
wise 

dis- 
posed 

of. 

Total. 

General 
Land 
OlBoe. 

Forest 
Service. 

HomeBtead: 

11,672 

411 

1,152 

1,056 
634 

48 
118 

1,806 
1,121 

336 
547 

302 
114 
43 
157 
366 

10,237 
3,083 
1,614 

1,462 
147 

3 
10 

648 
409 

1,111 
494 

630 

399 

2 

3 

8 

"2,i32' 
1,900 

io' 

•    "842' 
> 

3,992 
104 

74 

202 
17 

2 
19 

94 
84 

12 
68 

26 
4 
1 

12 
14 

3,165 
419 
605 

994 
307 

2 
90 

184 
310 

229 
311 

458 
188 
11 
17 
76 

7,167 
2,656 
2,479 

1,196 
324 

4 
119 

278 
1,186 

241 
360 

484 
192 
12 
29 
89 

14,652 
839 
287 

1,322 
357 

47 
9 

2,166 
344 

1,205 
672 

348 
321 
39 
131 
285 

4,882 
162 
192 

321 
86 

2 
6 

233 
123 

191 
129 

142 
360 

248 
18 

irffiAiip 

Cash 

5 

Desert  land: 

Originals 

4 

Finals 

1 

Timber  coltore: 

finals 

Timber  and  stone: 

Bwom  statements 

Cash 

2 

MtoeraL- 

Applications 1 

86 

FfiSaJb 

84 

Sdections: 

State 

Forest 

Indian  allotmenti. . . 

1 

Squatter  claims 

Wneral  locations 

24 

22 

Total 

19,772 

20.060 

4,884 

4,665 

7,266 

16,814 

23,018 

6,852 

366 

Field  reports  on  alleged  fraudulent  entries. 


Total 
received. 

Within 
ooal 
areas. 

Within 
reclama- 
tion 
projects. 

Within 
unre- 
served 
public 
domain. 

Fidd: 

Forester- 
Adverse  

307 
603 

7,814 
12,734 
1,429 

Favorable !...!"!. "J"*!!'""*!!'...!.! 

Agents- 
Adverse  

285 
1,144 

192 
2,428 

7,337 

Favorable 

9,162 

Coal-land  cases 

IndietmenUf  convictions,  acquittalSy  and  dismissalsy  fines  imposed  and  paid,  and  prison 
sentences,  June  SO,  1909,  to  June  30, 1910. 


Offense. 

Indlctp 
ments. 

Convic- 
tions. 

Prison 
sentences. 

Fines 
imposed. 

Fines  paid. 

Acquit- 
talsand 

dis- 
missals. 

Timber  tnspaas 

873 
60 
11 
43 
4 
3 
3 
4 
1 
2 

67 

41 

1 

40 
1 
3 
3 
3 

9 
6 

1 
2 
1 
8 
2 

$6,125.00 

60,750.00 

628.62 

6,350.00 

$3,400.00 

54,400.00 

628.62 

6,6oaoo 

286 

OoHplraoy.. 

75 

p«iiK!!;::::::. ::::;:::::::::::: 

28 

TJnki^  inckwures 

83 

Sobontatlon  of  nerlnry 

biposonatinff  government  official. 

^Onidatt^hSmesteaden 

Uafng  maUi  to  deftaud 

250.00 

VMlme  to  obev  subDGBna 

2 
1 

84.60 

ooiiSS.!!!:.!:..!!!r...::::::: 

1 

^finsilaneoiiR 

8,763.35 

62 

* 

Total 

613 

162 

25 

76,706.97 

65,363.22 

420 
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Number  and  hind  ofpaknt$  imud  dwmgJitaU  year  end§d  June  80^  1910. 


Gommuted  homestead 22,926 

Timbtf  and  stone 4,094 

Public  sale 3,233 

Gash,  miscellaneoiis 2,593 

Desert  land 1,016 

Homestead 27,180 

Militaiy  bounty  land  warrant. ...  96 

Forest  ueu  selection 484 

Timber  culture 90 

Indian 8,750 

Mineral 1,068 

Coal 221 

Private  land  claim 66 

Small  holding  claim 62 

Railroad 39 


Swamp 18 

Speciiuact 115 

Surveyor-ffeneral  scrip 10 

Sioux  nalM>reed  scrip 1 

Choctaw  Bcrip 1 

Valentine  scrip 8 

State  desert-lfl^d  segregation 6 

Cemeterysite 5 

Total 72,082 

Cases  approved  and  awaiting  pat- 
ent June  30, 1910 5,047 

77,129 


Area,  by  clasBes,  of  lands  patented  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910, 


Acres. 

Commuted  homestead 3, 322, 092. 07 

Timbcar  and  stone 496, 723. 993 

Desert  land 160,064.17 

PubUcsale 276,549.16 

Cash,  miscellaneous 98, 697. 835 

Town  site 1, 932. 46 

Town  lot 617.563 

Homestead 4,082,505.93 

Forest  lieu  selection 67, 418. 91 

Private  land  claim <     405, 435. 514 

Small  holding  claim 3, 139. 33 

Timber  culture 13, 974, 44 

Military  bounty  land  war- 
rant   6,611.21 

Indian  trust 1,405,861.085 

Raikoad 458,481.25 

Swamp 73,251.48 

Mineral 51,732.856 

Coal 24,228.28 

Desert-land  segregation ...  20, 198. 78 

Sursreyor-general  scrip 639. 88 

Sioux  half-breed 320. 00 

Valentine  scrip 224.45 

Choctaw  scrip 160.55 

Cemeterysite 400.00 

Special  act — 

August  7, 1882 283.10 

July  5, 1884 2,937.68 


Special  act — Continued. 

March  3, 1887 268.76 

May  24, 1888 30.41 

August  23,  1894 160.00 

January  18, 1897 520. 00 

March  11, 1898 147.10 

July  1,1898 960.53 

February  18, 1899. . .  40. 08 

June  6, 1900 171.89 

March  3,  1901 574.53 

May  3, 1901 320.00 

May  31, 1902 1,100.66 

March  3, 1903 40.09 

February  24, 1905. . .  604. 11 

March  3, 1905 160.00 

June9, 1906 271.50 

June30, 1906 222.80 

February  18, 1907. . .  602. 79 

March  1,1907 40.00 

March  4,  1907 2,402.09 

March4, 1909 40.80 

Total 10,983,150.116 

Acreage  of  Indian  fee  pat- 
ents not  included  in 

the  above 166,618.628 
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Sales  of  Indian  lands  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 


Origliial  eotrfes. 


NnmlMr. 


Ana. 


Receipt*— 
sales  and 
interest. 


Montgomery— Cherokee  Indian  school  lands 

Artiona: 

Phoenix— Colorado  Indian  Reservation 

California: 

Eoreka— Round  Valley  Indian 

Los  Anseles — Yoma 

Oakland— Round  VaUey 

Colorado: 
Durango— 

Southern  Ute,  act  Feb.  20, 1895 

Ceded  Ute.  acts  June  15, 1880,  and  July  28, 1883 

Qlenwood  Springs— Ute,  acts  June  15, 1880,  and  July  28, 

1882 

Montrose   Ute,  acts  June  15, 1880,  and  July  28, 1882 

Idaho: 

Blackfoot— Shoshone  and  Bannock,  town  lots 

Coenrd'Alene 

Coeurd'Alene,  act  June  21, 1006 


Dodn  City— Osace  trust  and  diminished  reserve. 

Topeka— Kansas  mist  and  diminished  reserve 

Minnesota: 

Cass  Lake— Chippewa 

Crookston— 


Chippewa. 
Red  Lake... 


Duluth— Chippewa 

Montana: 

Billings— Crow  Indian 

Kallspel- Flathead , 

Missoular- 

Flathead 

Bitter  Root. 

Nebraska: 

O'NeiU-Omaha  Indian , 

North  Dakota: 

Devils  Lake-fiiouz  Indian 

Oklahoma; 

El  Reno— Wichita  Indian  lands 

Lawton— Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache . . 
Oregon: 

La  Orand»— Umatilla 

South  Dakota: 

Aberdeen- 
Cheyenne  River 

Standing  Rook 

Gregory— Rosebud 

Lemmon— Standing  Rock 

Pierre— Lower  Brule 

Utah: 

Vernal— Uintah  Indian 

Washington: 

Spokane— 

ColvlUe  Indian 

Spokane  Indian 

WaterviUe-ColvIUe 

Lander— Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Indian.. 
Total 


1 
193 
13 


848 
804 


13 

576 


28 


416 

466 

8 

128 

272 
284 

379 

1 


67 


787 
223 
2,529 
511 
22 

396 


126 
15 
75 

341 


212.06 


160.00 
7,766.54 
1,886.72 


11,535.57 
1,437.82 

63,570.36 
134,288.33 


1,158.87 
89,268.92 

8,679.75 


40,931.29 

65,987.58 

737.27 

14,668.66 

33,95a  33 
84,728.91 

40,198.09 
160.00 


3,136.90 
855.48 


8,446.48 


123, 96a  10 
35, 63a  60 

370,929.66 
76,408.94 
2,735.20 

38,579.23 


15,713.06 
2,236.25 
7,046.80 

23,362.67 


t266.U 

43,926.36 

167.10 
7,76a  54 
4,806.14 


11, 46a  06 
633.48 

42,078.28 
82,666.23 

22a  00 
1,89a  61 
54,826.20 

8,607.47 
18.76 

38,46ail 

36,063.71 
88,922.91 
7,408.92 

89,765.68 
86,687.93 

71,374.28 
888.60 

14,917.30 

21,051.28 

21,135.99 
689,374.48 

8,684.U 


110,714.37 
34,020.27 

406,111.98 
64,981.66 
27,60a39 

36,74a  00 


9,826.36 
2, 23a  26 
9,66a  38 

34,827.94 


8,966 


1,243,318.17 


3,037,55L66 
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COMMISSIONEKS  OF  PENSIONS  SINCE  1888. 


Name. 


By  wham  appointed. 


Whence  appointed. 


Date  of  com- 


Edwards,  James  L.... 

Heath,  JamesE 

Waldo,  LorenP 

Hinot,Jo6lah 

Whiting,  George  C... 

Barrett,  Joseph  H 

Coz,  Christopher  C. . . 
Van  Aemam,  Henry.. 

Baker,  James  H 

Atkinson,  Henry  M... 

OiU,CharlesR 

Bentley,  John  A 

Dudley,  William  W.. 
Clarke,  Otis  P.  G..... 

Black,  John  C 

Tanner,  James. 

Raom,  Green  B 

Lochren,  William 

ICurphy,  Dominic  I... 
Evans,  Henry  Clay. . . 

Ware,  Eugene  F 

Warner,  Vespasian . . . 
DaveniMut,  James  L.. 


Jackson.. 
Fillmore. 
Pierce.... 
....do.... 


....do.... 
Lincoln.. 
Johnson.. 
Grant.... 
....do.... 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Garfield... 

Arthur 

Cleveland., 
Harrison.. 

do 

Cleveland., 

....do 

McElnley.. 
Roosevelt.. 

....do 

Taft 


Virginia.. 
....do.... 


Conneotiout 

New  Hampshire. 

Virginia. 

Ohio 

Maryland 

New  York. 

Minnesota. 

Nebraska. 

Wisconsin. 

....do 


Indiana. 

Rhode  Island.... 

Illinois 

New  York 

Illinois 

Minnesota. 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

TC^^gfts 

Illinois 

New  Hampshire. 


Mar. 
Nov. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
July 
May 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
June 
Nov. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 
May 
Mar. 
Nov. 


S,1888 
27,1850 
17,185S 

1,1865 
19,1857 
16,1861 
28,1868 

1,1800 
20,1871 
26,1876 
10,1876 
28,1876 
27,1881 
15,1884 
19,1886 
27,1880 
19,1889 
13,1898 
28,1896 

1,1897 
10,1908 

4,1906 
26,1900 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Pensions, 
WashiTigUm,  D.  C,  September  1, 1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  aimual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  consisting  of  a  general  statement 
and  exhibits  1  to  10,  inclusive,  showing  the  operations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Pensions,  including  the  pension  agencies. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

In  Exhibit  1  will  be  found  the  number  of  pensioners  of  each  class 
on  the  roll  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  number  added  to  and 
the  number  dropped  from  the  roll  during  the  year.  The  number  of 
pensioners  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  921,083,  a  decrease 
during  the  year  of  25,111.  The  number  of  new  pensioners  whose 
names  were  added  to  the  roll  during  the  year  and  the  number  dropped 
for  the  various  causes  were  as  follows: 

Qaxm  and  losses  in  pension  roll  during  fiscal  year  1910. 
Gains: 

Original  aUowances 27,988 

Restoration  allowances 516 

Renewal  allowances 715 

Total 29,219 

Losses: 

By  death 51,851 

By  lemamage 969 

By  minois  attaining  the  age  of  16  years 929 

By  kilure  to  claim  pension  for  three  years 236 

From  other  causes 345 

Total 54,330 

Deducting  the  total  number  of  new  names  added  to  the  roll  from 
tiie  total  number  dropped  leaves  a  net  loss  to  the  roll,  as  before  stated, 
of  25,111. 

The  number  of  survivors  of  the  civil  war  on  the  pension  roll  at  the 
close^  of  the  year  was  562,615,  a  net  reduction  during  the  year  of 
31,345.  The  total  number  of  survivors  whose  names  were  dropped 
from  the  roll  during  the  year  on  account  of  death  was  35,312.  The 
difference  in  these  two  numbers  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
69668'— INT  1910— VOL  1 ^10  145 
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several  thousand  new  names  of  survivors  of  the  civil  war  were  placed 
on  the  roll  during  the  year. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the 
roll,  by  classes,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  years  1910  and  1909,  together 
with  the  net  gain  or  loss  in  each  class,  as  the  case  may  be: 

Pensioners  on  the  roll  June  SO,  1910,  and  June  30, 1909, 


1910. 

1909. 

Gain. 

Los.. 

Revolationary  war: 

Daughter 

1 

338 

1,660 
2,822 

2,042 
6,369 

362,433 

121,681 
70,587 
446 
2,391 
308 
800 
6S3 

78,601 

4,009 

836 

220,826 
442 

22,783 

1,183 

330 

8,072 

612 

7 

2 

13,180 

2,727 

136 

1,011 

152 

7 

8 

1 

3^ 

1,744 
2,881 

2,459 
6,633 

358,315 

131,065 
73,356 
498 
2,99G 
493 
280 
614 

104,681 

4,010 

823 

2U,781 
478 

21,967 

1,169 

833 

8,097 

620 

8 

2 

12,426 

2648 

129 

023 

164 

7 

9 

WaronSl2: 

Widows 

57 

Indian  wars: 

184 

widows 

69 

War  with  Mexico: 

417 

Widows 

274 

CItI]  war: 

Act  of  Febniarr  6. 1907 

4,118 

General  law- 
Invalids 

9,484 
2.760 

Widows 

Minor  children 

63 

Mothers 

606 

Fathers 

125 

Brothpra.  sisters,  sons,  and  daiiffhters 

20 
19 

Helpless  children 

Act  of  June  27, 1890— 

Invalids 

26,080 

M^fiOT  ohlldr«^n ..-. 

'     1 

Hehiless  children 

12 
9,045 

ActofAprill9,1908- 

Widows.... 

Army  nurses 

30 

War  with  Spain: 

Invalids 

816 
24 

Widows 

Minor  children .■ 

s 

Mothers 

25 

Fathers 

17 

Brothers  and  sisters 

1 

Helpless  children 

Regular  establishment: 

Invalids 

764 

79 

7 

88 

Widows 

Minor  children - , 

Mothers 

Fathers \ 

3 

Brothers  and  sisters 

Helpless  chlldrpn ...,,,, ^ ...... 

1 

Total 

921,083 

946,194 

14,982 

40,093 

Net  loss 

25,111 

The  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  pension  roll  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  602,180,  the  number  of  widows  and  dependents  was 
318,461,  and  the  number  of  army  nurses  442. 

The  annual  value  of  the  pension  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
$158,332,391.82.  This  is  the  amount  which  would  be  required  to 
pay  all  the  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  one  entire 
year,  at  the  rates  of  pension  then  existing,  should  no  new  pensioners 
be  added  to  the  roll  and  none  be  dropped  therefrom.  This  is  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  $2,350,478.50.  The  average 
annual  value  of  each  pension  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $171.90, 
an  increase  of  $2.08  per  pensioner  as  compared  with  the  previous 
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year.  This  increase  was  due  to  the  increase  of  pensions  granted  by 
the  bureau  upon  applications  filed  by  pensioners  and  to  the  increased 
rates  granted  by  Congress,  through  what  are  known  as  special  acts. 
The  number  of  special-act  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  19,422,  an  increase  of  3,015.  The  annual  value  of  the 
special-act  allowances  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
$5,725,246,  an  increase  of  $879,120.  There  were  some  1,300  special 
acts  passed  near  the  close  of  the  session,  in  which  it  was  not  possible 
to  issue  certificates  until  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  If  all  the 
special  acts  could  have  been  included  the  increase  in  the  annual 
value  due  thereto  would  have  been  $894,495.  As  before  stated,  the 
increase  in  the  annual  value  of  each  pension  is  $2.08,  which  makes 
an  increase  of  $1,915,852.64  in  the  annual  value  of  the  pension  roll 
due  to  increased  pensions.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half  of  this 
increase  is  due  to  pensions  granted  by  special  acts  of  Congress. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  pension  of  each  pensioner,  imder 
the  various  laws,  for  each  year  for  the  last  five  years,  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Average  value  of  each  pension  for  the  last  five  years. 


1910. 


1909. 


1908. 


1907. 


1906. 


ATenge  annual  valae  of  each  pension. 

Regular  establiahment. 

Oencval  law,  civil  war 

Act  of  June  27. 1890 

War  with  Spain 

Act  of  Feb.  6, 1907 

Act  of  Apr.  19,1908 


$171.90 
173.28 
224.44 
139.95 
127.62 
170.91 
146.16 


$189.82 
181.77 
219.96 
135.66 
126.83 
169.40 
145.42 


$167.69 
173.76 
216.90 
130.76 
126.87 
167.70 
145.10 


$146.60 
173.12 
204.20 
112.32 
127.19 
170.09 


$188.18 
173.36 
191.48 
114.33 
127.88 


In  Exhibit  2  will  be  foimd  the  amounts  of  first  payments  made  by 
pension  agents  on  each  class  of  new  certificates  issued  during  the 
fiscal  year.  The  total  amoimt  of  fijiat  payments  was  $4,858,504.27, 
upon  91,448  issues,  an  average  of  $52.13  each.  The  first  payment 
made  upon  a  new  certificate  is  the  amoimt  due  thereon  from  the  date 
of  commencement  of  the  pension  provided  in  the  certificate  to  the  end 
of  the  last  quarter.  There  were  8,009  certificates  issued  by  the 
bureau  during  the  year  which  were  not  received  by  the  pension  agents 
in  time  to  make  the  fiirst  payment  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
amount  due  on  such  certificates  was  $495,979.37.  The  following 
table  shows  the  fiirst  payments  made  each  year  during  the  last  five 

years: 

First  payments  made  during  the  last  five  fiscal  years. 


Fiscal  year. 

Number. 

Amount 

Ayeraga 

1910 

91,448 
124,634 
316,500 
186,973 
111,803 

$4,858,604 
6,489,416 

13,394,633 
6,643,768 
6,152,182 

$62.18 

1909 

62.07 

1906 

42.83 

1907 

86.68 

1906 

66.02 
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Exhibit  3  shows  the  appropriations  and  disbursements  for  the 
fiscal  year  1910  and  the  unexpended  balances  at  the  dose  of  the  year, 
a  summary  of  which  is  as  follows: 

AppropriatUms  and  dUhurtemenUforJUeal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 

Appropriation  for  pensions |160, 000, 000. 00 

Repayments  to  the  appropriation 3, 206. 47 

Total  amount  available  for  pensions 160, 003, 206. 47 

Amount  disbursed 159, 974, 056. 08 

Unexpended  balance : 29, 150. 39 

Appropriation  for  medical  examinations 400, 000. 00 

Repayments  to  the  appropriation 3. 00 

Total  amount  available 400, 003. 00 

Amount  expended 247, 687. 00 

Unexpended  balance 152,816.00 

Appropriation  for  salaries  and  clerk  hire,  pension  agencies 472, 000. 00 

Amount  disbursed 461, 519. 42 

Unexpended  balance 10, 480. 58 

Appropriation  for  rent,  contingent  expenses,  and  inspection  of 

agencies 36, 000. 00 

Repayments  to  the  appropriation .19 

Total  amount  available 36, 000. 19 

Amount  disbursed 15,355.78 

Unexpended  balance ^ 20, 644. 41 

Amount  due  for  supplies  purchased  but  not  paid  for  until  after  close 
of  year 11,430.25 

Unexpended  balance 9, 214. 16 

Appropriation  for  salaries.  Bureau  of  Pensions 1, 605, 470. 00 

Amount  disbursed 1, 556, 690. 33 

Unexpended  balance 48, 779. 67 

Appropriation  for  salaries,  per  diem  and  expenses,  special  examiners.  329, 000. 00 

Amount  expended 301,667.68 

Unexpended  balance 27,332.32 

Appropriation  for  installation  of  card  index  system 20, 000. 00 

Amount  expended 16,520.03 

Unexpended  balance 3, 479. 97 

Summary  of  unexpended  balances  at  close  of  fiscal  year  1910,  exclusive  of  pensions,  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury, 

Salaries  in  bureau $48,779.67 

Salaries,  per  diem,  and  expenses  special  examiners 27, 332. 32 

Fees,  examining  surgeons 152,316.00 

Salaries  and  clerk  hire,  pension  agencies 10, 480. 58 

Rent,  contingent  expenses,  and  inspection  of  agencies 9, 214. 16 

Installation  card-index  system 3, 479. 97 

Total 251,602.70 
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The  amoun.t  expended  for  navy  pensions  was  $5,335,457.27.  In 
the  act  making  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  pensions  it  was 
provided  that  navy  pensions  should  be  paid  from  the  income  of  the 
navy-pension  fund,  so  far  as  such  fund  might  be  available  for  that 
purpose.  The  income  from  this  fund  available  for  such  purpose  was 
$362,299.27.  The  income  from  the  navy-pension  fund  pays  only 
about  7  per  cent  of  the  amoimt  required  for  navy  pensions. 

Interest  on  the  navff-ipension  fund  and  the  amounts  paid  for  navy  pensions  eath  year  for 

the  past  five  years. 


Wanljmr, 

Intereit. 

Navy 
peiuioiis. 

Fiscal  year. 

Interest. 

Navy 
poulona. 

1910 

1382,200 
371,845 
800,400 

16,385,457 
5,887,014 
4,084,850 

1007 

8361,405 
868,610 

$4,248,712 

ig09 

1906 

4,204,004 

1006 

In  Exhibit  4  will  be  found  the  amounts  disbursed  by  each  of  the 
18  pension  agencies  under  each  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1910. 
The  largest  amount  expended  for  pensions  at  any  one  agency  was  at 
Topeka,  $18,370,036,  while  the  smallest  amount  was  at  the  Concord 
agency,  $2,771,998.71.  The  amoimt  disbursed  for  pensions  by  pen- 
sion agents  was  $159,972,015.18,  which,  with  the  amount  paid  out  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  treasury  settlements,  $2,040.90,  made 
the  disbursements  for  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  $159,974,056.08,  as 
shown  in  Exhibit  3.  This  is  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  of  $1,999,647.69. 

The  amoimt  expended  for  fees  of  examining  surgeons,  as  shown  by 
Exhibits  3  and  4,  was  $186,870.45.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  to 
pay  for  the  medical  examinations  held  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  until  after  the  close  of  the  year.  These  accounts  are  now 
being  settled,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  for  medical 
examinations  held  during  the  year  will  be  $247,687. 

In  the  following  a  summary  is  presented  showing  the  amounts  dis- 
bursed for  pensions  during  the  year  to  pensioners,  by  classes: 

Classification  ofdUbursements, 


Amount. 

Total. 

BeKQlarestabUBliiiieBt: 

Invalids 

t2, 187, 267. 05 
813,728.07 

Widows,  mlBon,  Mid  dependenti 

13,000,000.13 

avUwan 

Act  of  Pebmary  6^  1007 

60,821,764.08 

General  law- 
Invalids 

32,051.289.41 
11,705,814.91 

Widow*,  mtaon,  and  dependmti 

44,667,104.83 
67,003.03 

Act  of  June  27, 1800- 

Invalids 

12,660,420.05 
064,781.44 

13,626,202.00 
31,866,266.76 

▲et  ol  April  10, 100^  widowi 

161,026,881.07 
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Claas\ficaUon  of  diihtarsements — Continued. 


' 

Total. 

Wit  with  Spain: 

Invalids 

$2,970,601.92 
837,317.99 

Widowfi,  mtnArt,  and  depmdfinti. . .  .  .  x 

$8,807,919.91 
61,279.90 

War  of  1812: 

Widows 

WarwitbMeTico: 

521,886.79 
942,598.86 

Widows 

1,463,984.66 

Indian  wars: 

184,294.60 
437,214.93 

Widows 

621,509.63 
2,040.90 

Treasury  settlements 

Grand  total . . .  ^                .  .              ... 

159, 974,05a  06 

There  was  disbursed  for  pensions  from  July  1,  1790,  to  June  30, 
1865,  $96,445,444.23.  The  amounts  disbursed  each  year  since  that 
date,  the  entire  cost  of  administration,  including  the  conduct  of  the 
biureau,  the  agencies,  and  the  fees  of  examining  surgeons,  and  the 
number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  each  year,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Disbursement  for  pensions  and  for  maintenance  of  pension  system,  1866  to  1910. 


Fiscal  year. 

Paid  as  pensions. 

Cost,  mainte- 
nance, and  ex- 
penses. 

Total. 

Number 
of  pen- 
sioners. 

1866 

$15,450,549.88 
20,784,789.69 
23,101,609.36 
28,513,247.27 
29,351,488.78 

28,518,792.62 
29,752,746.81 
26,982,063.89 
30, 206, 77a  99 
29,270,404.76 

27,936,209.63 
28,182,821.72 
26,788,009.44 
33,664,428.92 
56,689,229.06 

60,583,405.35 
64,  .313, 172. 06 
60,427,573.81 
57,912,387.47 
65,171,937.12 

64,091,142.90 
73,752,997.08 
78,960,501.67 
88, 842, 72a  58 
106, 093, 85a  39 

117,312,690.50 
139,394,147.11 
156,906,637.94 
139, 986, 72a  17 
189,812,294.30 

188,220,704.46 
139,949,717.35 
144,651,879.80 
138,355,052.96 
138, 462, 13a  66 

$407,165.00 
490,977.35 
553,020.34 
564,520.81 
600,997.86 

863,079.00 
951,253.00 
1,003,200.64 
966,794.13 
982,695.35 

1,015,078.81 

1,034,459.33 

1,032,500.09 

837,734.14 

935,027.28 

1,072,059.64 
1,466,236.01 
2,591,648.29 
2,835,181.00 
3,392,57a  34 

3,246,0ia61 
3,753,400.91 
3,515,057.27 
3,466,968.40 
8,526,382.13 

4, 700, 63a  44 
4,808,665.80 
4,867,734.42 
8, 963, 97a  31 
4, 338, 02a  21 

8,991,376.61 
8,987,783.07 
4,114,091.46 
4,147,617.73 
8,841  TOa  74 

$15,857,714.88 
21,275,767.04 
23,654,529.70 
29,077,774.08 
29, 952, 48a  64 

29,381,871.62 
30,703,999.81 
27,985,264.53 
31,173,573.12 

30, 253,  loan 

28,961,288.34 
29,217,281.06 
27,818,509.63 
84,502,163.06 
67, 624, 25a  36 

61,655,464.99 
65,779,408.06 
63,019,222.10 
60,747,668.47 
68,664,613.46 

67,836, 16a  61 
77,506,397.99 
82,465,558.94 
92,309,688.98 
109,620,232.62 

122,018,32a  94 
144,292,812.91 
161,774,372.36 
143,950,702.48 
144,160,814.61 

1^,212,080.07 
143,937,500.42 
148,765,971.26 
142, 502, 57a  68 
1^303,887.39 

126,722 

1867 

155,474 

1868 

169,643 

1809 

187,968 

1870 

198,686 

1871 

207,496 

1872 

232,299 

1873 

238,411 

1874 

236,241 

1875 

234,821 

1876 ..   . 

232,187 

1877 

232,104 

1878 .        . 

223,996 

1879 

242,766 

1880 

250,802 

1881 

268,880 

1882 

286,607 

1883 

903,668 

1884 

822,766 

1885 

845,126 

1886 

366,783 

1887 

406,007 

1888 

452,667 

1889 

489,726 

1890 

537,944 

1891 

676,160 

1892 

876,068 

1893 

966,012 

1894 

909,544 

1895 

970,624 

1896 

970,678 
976,014 

1897 

1898 

998,714 

1899 

091.610 

1900 

998,629 
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Diahurtementsfor  permona  and  for  maintenance  ofpennon  iyetem,  1866  to  iW(?— Cont'd. 


Fiscal  year. 

Paidaspendoxu. 

Go8t,mainte- 
nanoe,  and  ex- 
penses. 

TotaL 

Number 
of  pen- 
sioners. 

1901 

$138,531,483.84 
137,504,267.99 
137,759,653.71 
141,093,571.49 
141,142,861.33 

139,000,288.25 
138,155,412.46 
153,093,086.27 
161,973,703.77 
159,974,056.08 

$3,868,795.44 
3,831,378.96 
3,993,216.79 
3,849,366.25 
3,721,832.82 

8,523,269.61 
8,309,lia44 
2,800,963,36 
2,852,583.73 
2,657,673.86 

$142,400,279.28 
141,335,646.95 
141,752,870.50 
144,942,937.74 
144,864,694.16 

142,523,557.76 
141,464,522.90 
155,894,049.63 
164,826,287.60 
162,631,729.94 

997,735 
999,440 
996,545 
994,762 
998,441 

986,971 
967,371 
951,687 
946,194 
921,083 

19Q2 

1M3 

1004 

1905 

1006 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Total 

3,976,011,125.58 

118,362,734.68 

4, 094, 973, 86a  20 

The  cost  of  administration  in  connection  with  the  adjudication  of 
pension  claims  and  the  payment  of  pensions  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  $2,657,673.86,  a  reduction  in  the  running  expenses  of  the  bureau 
and  agencies  of  nearly  $200,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

This  is  the  smallest  amount  expended  for  such  purpose  in  any  one 
year  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  In  1883,  when  the  number  of 
pensioners  was  only  303,658  and  the  number  of  certificates  issued  was 
64,450,  the  cost  of  administration  was  $2,591,648.29,  only  sUghtly 
less  than  in  1910,  when  97,242  certificates  were  issued  and  the  number 
of  pensioners  was  921,083.  The  amount  expended  for  pensions  in  1883 
was  $60,427,573.81,  while  m  1910  the  amoimtwas  $159,974,056.08. 

PENSIONS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  WARS  AND  OF  THE  PEACE 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  amoimts  that  have  been  paid  for  pensions  to  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines,  their  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives, 
on  account  of  miUtary  and  naval  service  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  to  June  30, 1910,  are  as  follows: 

War  of  the  Revolution  (estimate) 170, 000, 000. 00 

War  of  1812  (service  pension) 45,808,676.74 

Indian  wars  (service  pension) 10,617,119.00 

War  with  Mexico  (service  pension) 43, 956, 768. 72 

Civil  war 3,837,488,171.42 

War  with  Spain  and  insurrection  in  Philippine  Islands 30, 191, 725. 12 

Regular  establishment 18, 508, 018. 14 

Unclassified 16,486,090.67 

Total  disbursements  for  pensions 4, 073, 056, 569. 81 

In  Exhibit  5  is  shown  the  number  of  pensioners,  by  classes,  on  the 
roll  of  each  agency  and  the  total  number  on  the  roll  of  each  agency 
June  30, 1910,  and  June  30, 1909. 

Pensioners  of  each  class  were  on  the  roll  of  each  of  the  agencies,  with 
the  exception  of  survivors  of  the  Indian  wars,  none  of  this  class  being 
on  the  roU  of  either  the  Augusta  or  Concord  agency.    A  decrease  in 
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the  number  of  pensioners  is  shown  at  each  of  the  agencies,  the  smallest 
decrease,  93,  being  at  the  San  Francisco  agency  and  the  largest,  2,932,  at 
the  Buffalo  agency.  The  decrease  at  the  Columbus  agency  was  2,907 
aiid  at  the  Topeka  agency  2,904,  the  total  decrease  being  25,111. 

In  Exhibit  6  is  shown  the  niunber  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  the 
close  of  the  year  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  each 
insular  possession,  and  each  foreign  coimtry,  and  also  the  amoimts 
paid  to  pensioners  therein  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  nimiber  of 
pensioners  in  each  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  as  well  as 
the  amoimts  paid  in  each  of  those  States,  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
State. 

In  Exhibit  7  is  shown  tte  niunber  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  each 
rate  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  with  the  exception  of  those  pen- 
sioned by  special  acts  of  Congress,  those  pensioned  by  special  acts 
being  shown  in  Exhibit  8. 

Exhibit  9  is  a  statement  of  pension  certificates  issued  during  the 
year.    The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  issues  by  classes: 

Pension  certificates  issued  during  the  fiscal  year, 

Origmals 28,027 

Increases 38,288 

Additionals 33 

Reiflsuee 28,333 


Restorations 548 

Renewals 1, 694 

Supplemental 319 


Total 97,242 

The  classes  of  certificates  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

Originals. — Cases  in  which  no  pension  has  before  been  granted. 

Increases. — Cases  in  wliich  increased  rates  are  granted. 

Additionals. — Issues  under  act  of  June  27,  1890,  in  lieu  of  pension 
under  the  general  law. 

Reissues. — Issues  to  allow  for  additional  disabilities  under  the  gen- 
eral law,  to  correct  errors  in  former  issues,  and  to  allow  pension  under 
the  general  law  and  imder  the  act  of  February  6,  1907,  in  lieu  of 
pension  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890. 

Restoralions. — Issues  to  restore  to  the  roll  from  date  of  last  payment. 

ReneTvals. — Issues  to  renew  pension  from  a  date  when  new  title  is 
shown. 

Supplementals. — Cases  in  which  title  exists  under  different  laws  and 
issue  is  made  under  one  law  for  a  period  not  covered  by  the  other 
issue. 

The  total  number  of  pension  certificates  issued  in  the  last  ten  years 
is  as  follows: 

Pension  certifimtes  issued  during  last  ten  years. 


1901 109,668 

1902 / 119,824 

1903 132,821 

1904 153,938 

1905 185,242 


1906 136,905 

1907 236,516 

1908 328;  676 

1909 123,742 

1910 97,242 
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The  number  of  certificates  issued  last  year  was  the  least  issued  in 
any  one  year  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  decrease  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  surviving  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
civil  war  are  now  over  62  years  of  age  and  few  claims  are  being  filed 
by  them  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890.  Most  of  them  are  now 
pensioned  under  the  act  of  February  6,  1907,  and  apply  for  increase 
only  as  they  become  70  or  75  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  pension  certificates,  as  above  stated,  there  were  also 
issued  during  the  year  2,487  duplicates  of  certificates  lost  or  destroyed, 
and  allowances  of  accrued  pension  made  in  21,089  cases,  being  issues 
made  for  payment  of  pension,  in  cases  of  deceased  pensioners,  from 
date  of  last  payment  to  date  of  death. 

Exhibit  10  is  a  summary  of  the  pending  files  of  the  bureau  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  number  of 
claims  of  each  class  on  file,  and  also  the  number  of  claims  of  each  class 
based  upon  disabilities  incurred,  or  service  rendered,  in  each  of  the 
wars  and  in  the  regular  establishment. 

The  total  number  of  applications  for  pension  of  all  kinds  pending 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  47,295,  as  against  66,226  pending  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  An  early  consolidation  of  several  of  the 
adjudicating  divisions  being  contemplated,  the  claims  in  the  pending 
files  were  examined  during  the  month  of  June  and  all  those  which  had 
not  been  called  up,  or  in  which  no  evidence  had  been  filed,  for  over 
six  months,  were  removed  therefrom  and  placed  in  the  abandoned 
files  of  the  bureau.  This  accounts  for  the  large  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  claims  in  the  pending  files. 

If  hereafter  the  prosecution  of  any  of  the  claims  in  the  abandoned 
files  is  resumed,  and  material  evidence  is  filed  therein,  they  will  be 
returned  to  the  pending  files  for  adjudication. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  pending  claims  is  as  follows: 

Claims  pending  at  close  of  fiscal  year,  June  SO,  1910. 


Civil  war 34,818 

War  with  Spain 9, 135 

Mexican  war 194 

Indian  wars 186 


Old  ware 13 

Regular  establishment 2,949 


Total 47,295 


In  addition  to  pension  claims  as  above  noted,  there  were  pending 
before  the  bureau  June  30,  1910,  25  applications  for  military  bounty 
land  warrants. 

ACT  OP  FEBRUARY  6,  1907. 

From  the  date  of  its  approval  to  June  30, 1910,  567,148  applications 
for  pension  or  increase  of  pension  were  filed  under  the  act  of  February 
6,  1907.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  duplicates  of  former  ones 
filed  by  the  same  persons  and  did  not  constitute  separate  claims. 
During  the  past  year  57,634  certificates  were  issued  under  this  law. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  certificates  issued 
under  this  law  each  year: 

CerHficatet  isiued  under  act  of  Febnwry  6, 1907. 

1907 119,337 

1908 257,865 

1909 67,219 

1910 57,634 

Total 502,046 

Of  the  above  only  19,532  were  original  allowances  or  certificates 
issued  to  persons  who  were  not  already  on  the  pension  roll. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages,  at  the  dates  the  claims  were 
allowed,  of  the  survivors  of  the  civil  war  and  of  the  war  with  Mexico 
who  have  been  granted  pensions  under  the  act  of  February  6,  1907. 
The  number  of  survivors  in  this  table  does  not  agree  with  the  number 
of  certificates  issued,  for  the  reason  that  increase  issues  were  included 
under  the  certificates,  while  they  were  omitted  in  tabulating  the 
number  at  the  various  ages.  There  were  also  some  claims  allowed 
on  June  30  which  were  included  in  the  table  of  ages,  though  not 
included  in  certificates  issued,  as  the  certificates  could  not  be  written 
until  July  1. 

Suvivors  of  Mexican  and  civU  wan^  by  ages. 


Age. 

Number  of  sur- 
vivors. 

Age. 

Number  of  for- 

ClvU 
war. 

Mexican 
war. 

Civil 
war. 

Mexican 
war. 

G2 

90,813 
35,512 
31,828 
26,635 
25,367 
19,833 
14,810 
8,529 
58,632 
17,014 
14,654 
12.311 
7,449 
17,068 
8,632 
6,220 
5,065 
4,026 
3,796 
2,406 
2,060 

83 

1,452 
1,169 
840 
731 
400 
264 
126 
82 
48 
40 
23 
16 

226 

63 

84 

174 

64 

85 

123 

65 

86 

72 

66 

87 

51 

67 

88 

38 

68 

89 

21 

60 

90 

13 

70 

91 

8 

71 

3 

1 

4 

17 

69 

132 

187 

265 

344 

417 

369 

368 

92 

4 

72 

93 

3 

73 

94 

2 

74 

95 

75 

96 

76 

97 

77 

98 

78 

103 

79 

107 

80 

108 

81 

Total 

82 

425.904 

2,010 

ACT  OF  APRIL  19,  1908. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  April  19,  1908,  grants  pension  at 
the  rate  of  $12  per  month  to  widows  of  persons  who  served  ninety 
days  or  more  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  during  the 
civil  war,  and  were  honorably  discharged,  without  regard  to  their 
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pecuniary  condition,  provided  they  were  married  prior  to  June  27, 
1890. 

The  records  show  that  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
67,903  appUcations  under  this  law  were  filed  and  that  up  to  that 
time  49,684  certificates  had  been  issued  thereunder. 

TEN  TEARS'   SUMMARY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  bureau  in  the  adju- 
dication of  pension  claims  each  year  for  the  past  ten  years.  **  No- 
benefit  cases"  are  allowances  under  one  law  when  the  claimants  are 
already  in  receipt  of  pension  at  an  equal  or  higher  rate  under  another 
law.  As  two  pensions  under  different  laws  can  not  be  paid  to  the 
same  person  covering  the  same  period,  the  appUcant  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  is  permitted  to  elect  which  pension  he  will  receive. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  number  of  appUcations  filed  during 
each  year  is  not  the  exact  number  of  separate  or  distinct  claims  filed. 
It  is  very  frequently  found,  upon  an  examination  of  the  papers,  that 
a  declaration  is  a  duplicate  of  a  former  application  filed  by  the  same 
person,  and  hence  it  is  not  considered  or  adjudicated  as  a  separate 
claim. 

Summary  of  work  for  ten  years  ending  June  SO,  1910. 


Year. 

Cases  on 
hand. 

Office 
force. 

filed. 

Admis- 
sions. 

R^eo- 
tions. 

No-bene- 
fit cases. 

Total 
number 
of  cases 
adjudi- 
cated. 

1901 

403,569 
339,436 
804,809 
285,623 
220,822 
182,468 
356,181 
123,483 
66,226 
47,296 

1,741 
1,741 
1,736 
1,734 
1,709 
1,684 
1534 
1,464 
1,385 
1,317 

219,179 
188,626 
225,871 
254,333 
217,435 
201,322 
440,517 
185,622 
152,009 
132,012 

106,990 
117,268 
130,109 
151,211 
182,207 
138,809 
238,249 

m^6io 

97,207 

110,254 
118,464 
113,794 
108,114 
81,853 
82,938 
60,573 
59,449 
52,199 
38,032 

9,836 
10,441 
8.208 
8,725 
4,915 
4,943 
3,892 
3,403 
1,772 
1,198 

227,060 
246,173 
252,106 
268,050 
268,975 
226,690 
302,715 
387,992 
177,681 
136,437 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1900 

1910 

SPECIAL  ACTS. 

Since  1861  there  have  been  granted  by  special  acts  of  Congress 
32,401  pensions  and  increases  of  pensions,  of  which  19,422  are  now 
on  the  roll,  with  an  annual  face  value  of  $5,725,246.  Only  a  little 
more  than  one-half  of  said  amount  is  properly  chargeable  to  special 
acts,  as  most  of  the  beneficiaries  had  been  previously  pensioned  under 
general  laws  at  lower  rates. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  6,063  persons 
were  included  in  the  special  acts  passed,  at  the  rates  specified  in  the 
summary  following. 
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Peruiona  granted  by  ipecial  act  during  the  eeccmd  seteion  of  the  Sixty-first  Congreu, 


Rates  ipedfled. 

Number 
granted. 

Rates  spedned. 

Number 
granted. 

SlOO 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

63 

3 

2 

164 

161 

5 

1,031 

19 

2,639 

842 
1 

15 
123 

21 

$14 

4 

S76 

$12 

482 

t72 

$10 

9 

960 > 

$8 , ... 

12 

155 

$6 

3 

$50 

Repealed 

Rate  undetermined 

1 

$40 ^... 

2 

S45 

InoperatiTe: 

140 

1 

$86 

$40 .. 

2 

$35 

$36 

3 

$30 

$30 

27 

$25 

$25 

$24 

2 

$34 

20 

$22.. 

$20 

2 

$20 

$16 

1 

iS:. .:.:.:. .::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

812 

1 

$17 

Total 

lie!!;!!!;!!!!!!!!;!!;!;;'!!;;;;;!;;;!!!" 

6,068 

$15 

Of  the  above,  563  were  granted  to  persons  never  before  on  the  pen- 
sion roll  and  5,500  to  persons  then  receiving  smaller  pensions. 

The  annual  value  of  said  special  acts  is  $1,838,088,  and  the  annual 
increase  in  payment  of  pensions  due  to  such  acts  is  $894,495. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  pensions  and  increases 
of  pensions  granted  by  special  acts  during  each  Congress  since  March 
4,  1861: 

Number  of  pensions  granted  by  special  acts  each  Congress  smce  March  4,  1861. 


Congress. 

Number. 

Congress. 

Number. 

Thirty-seventh  (1861-1863) 

12 

27 
138 
276 

85 
167 
182 

08 
230 

06 

216 

508 

856 

1,015 

Fifty-first  (1889-1801) 

1,388 

Thirty-eighth  (1883-1866) 

Fifty-second  (1891-1893) 

217 

Thlrty-ntath  (1865-1867) 

Fifty-third  (18W-1806) 

119 

Fortieth  (1867-1880) 

Fifty-fourth  (1895-1^) 

378 

Forty-flist  (1880-1871) 

Fifty-fifth  (1897-1899).. 

604 

Forty-second  (18n-1878) 

Forty-third  (181^1876). '.. 

Forty-fourth  (1875-1877) 

Fifty-sixth  C1899-1901) 

1,301 

Fifty-seventh  (1901-1^) 

2,171 

Fifty-eighth  (19(»-1905) 

3,355 

Forty-flfth  (1877-1879) 

Fifty-ntoth  (1905-1907) 

6,030 

Forty-sixth  (1879-1881) 

Forty-seventh  (1881-1883) 

Sixtieth  (19OT-1909) 

6.000 

Sixty-first  (second  se^on) 

6,063 

Fortv-elffhth  0883-1885) 

Total 

Forty.nEth(1885-1887) 

Fiftieth  (1887-1889) 

82,401 

CRIMINAIi  PROSECUTIONS. 

There  were  89  new  cases  presented  by  the  bureau  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  prosecution  on  account  of  offenses  against  the 
pension  laws,  and  indictments  were  found  in  71  cases. 

There  were  61  cases  brought  to  trial  during  the  year,  in  55  of  which 
convictions  were  secured.  Only  9  of  these  were  cases  against  per- 
sons who  had  rendered  military  or  naval  service.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  there  were  145  cases  pending  in  the  hands  of  United  States 
attorneys. 
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Three  civil  suits  were  instituted  during  the  year;  one  was  compro- 
mised and  two  were  settled  by  payment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
amounts  involved.  There  were  four  suits  pending  in  the  courts  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Money  recovered  from  all  sources,  including  reclamation  on  forged 
checks,  amounted  to  $20,557.38. 

BOUNTY-LAND  WARRANTS. 

During  the  year  four  original  military  bounty-land  warrants  were 
issueil,  granting  560  acres  of  land ;  and  duplicates  of  two  80-acre,  two 
120-acre,  and  three  160-acre  warrants  lost  or  destroyed  were  also 
issued.  Service  to  give  title  to  bounty  land  must  have  been  for  at 
least  fourteen  days,  or  in  a  battle,  prior  to  March  3,  1855;  and  if  in 
the  Regular  Army  or  Navy  must  have  been  in  some  war  In  which  the 
United  States  Government  was  engaged. 

The  following  staten;ient  shows  the  total  number  of  bounty-land 
warrants  of  all  classes  issued  by  the  bureau  (including  partial  esti- 
mate of  those  issued  for  service  in  the  Revolutionary  war)  and  the 
number  of  acres  granted  to  June  30,  1910: 

Bounty-land  warrants  issued  to  June  30 1  1910. 


Number. 


Acres. 


War  of  tbe  Hevolu  tion 

War  of  1812,  acts  prior  to  1850 

Act  of  1847.  Mexlcjan  war 

Act  of  1860,  war  1812,  Mexican  and  Indian  wars . . . 
Act  of  1862,  war  of  1812,  Mexican  and  Indian  wan* 
Act  of  1855,  war  of  1812,  Mexican  and  Indian  wars 

Total 


16,668 
29,471 
88,274 

189.146 
11,992 

263.136 


2,666,060 
4,891,620 
13,213,640 
13,168,560 
694,400 
84,166,870 


68,791,070 


This  bureau  has  no  record  of  the  warrants  issued  directly  from  the 
General  Land  Office  under  special  acts  of  Congress,  or  of  those  issued 
on  account  of  the  Virginia  military  land  grants  satisfied  by  the  United 
States  after  the  cession  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  they  are 
not  included  in  the  above  table. 

REIMBURSEMENT  CLAIMS. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  approved  March  4,  1909,  claims  for 
reimbursement  for  expenses  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased 
pensioners,  which  prior  to  that  date  were  settled  by  the  Auditor  for 
the  Interior  Department,  are  now  adjudicated  in  this  bureau.  There 
were  2,415  such  claims  pending  July  1,  1909,  7,230  were  received 
during  the  year,  and  69,  which  had  been  formerly  disallowed,  were 
reopened,  making  a  total  of  9,714.  Of  these,  6,478  were  allowed, 
1,029  disallowed,  and  695  abandoned,  leaving  1,512  pending  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 
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CARD  INDEX  OP  RECORDS  AND  REMOVAIi  OF  USEIiESS 

PAPERS, 

The  records  of  the  bureau  are  kept  m  large,  heavy,  cumbersome 
books.  Upon  these  books  are  inscribed  the  names  of  all  applicants 
for  pension,  numbering  into  the  millions.  By  constant  handling  the 
writing  has  become  partially  effaced  and  many  of  the  books  worn 
and  ready  to  fall  in  pieces.  It  became  apparent  about  four  years  ago 
that  a  different  method  of  keeping  the  records  should  be  adopted, 
and  a  card  system  was  decided  upon.  The  carding  of  the  records 
was  commenced,  and  a  few  cards  were  written  in  1906;  but  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  February  6,  1907,  so  increased  the  regular  work 
of  the  bureau  that  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  the  carding  for  a 
time,  as  the  services  of  all  of  the  clerks  were  required  in  the  adjudi- 
cation of  claims. 

In  August,  1907,  the  work  was  resumed  in  a  small  way,  and  after 
the  necessary  appropriation  for  file  cases  was  obtained  in  1908  the 
force  engaged  thereon  was  gradually  increased  until  at  the  present 
time  160  clerks  are  employed  upon  it.  Up  to  this  date  3,067,611 
cards  have  been  written,  compared,  arranged,  and  filed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  7,000,000  cards  when  the  record  is  complete. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  there  were  7,000,000  soldiers 
and  sailors,  but  that  three  sets  of  cards  are  being  written,  one  set  to 
be  arranged  alphabetically,  one  numerically,  and  one  by  the  organi- 
zations in  which  service  was  rendered.  With  the  complete  card  rec- 
ord a  claim  can  be  found  with  the  name  alone,  while  at  present  it  ia 
necessary  to  have,  not  only  the  name,  but  the  number  of  the  claim 
or  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  soldier  or  sailor.  The  work  is 
going  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is  beUeved  that  it  will  be 
finished  in  two  years. 

There  are  over  74,000  claims  on  account  of  service  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  The  papers  in  these  claims  are  in  bad  condition  and  diffi- 
cult to  handle.  They  are  being  put  in  as  good  .order  as  possible  and 
placed  in  flat  files,  where  they  will  be  easy  of  access  and  better  pre- 
served from  injury  than  when  tied  in  bundles  as  at  present.  A  card 
index  for  these  old  claims  is  also  being  prepared.  Fourteen  clerks 
are  engaged  in  connection  with  the  Revolutionary  work. 

On  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building  are  stored  all  of  the  admitted 
claims.  Each  claim,  with  the  papers  pertaining  thereto,  is  kept  in  a 
strong  jacket  and  tied  with  tape.  Nearly  all  space  on  this  floor  is 
utilized,  and  more  will  be  needed  in  the  near  future  for  admitted 
and  abandoned  claims.  An  estimate  of  the  weight  of  papers  filed 
there  was  made,  with  the  result  that  it  was  found  there  were  910  long 
tons  weight  occupying  27  rooms.  Congress,  upon  your  request, 
gave  permission  to  take  from  these  old  cases  the  waste  paper.    Janu- 
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ary  20, 1910, 40  experienced  clerks  were  assigned  to  the  task  of  remoT- 
ing  these  papers,  with  instructions  not  to  take  out  a  paper  of  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  interest.  A  few  weeks  later  the  force  was 
increased  to  100  and  has  been  maintained  at  about  that  niunber  ever 
since.  Although  the  removal  of  papers  from  claims  that  have 
been  accumulating  dust  for  years  is  not  work  of  a  pleasant  character, 
there  has  been  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  clerks  to  avoid  it. 

The  work  was  commenced  with  widow's  certificate  No.  1  and  has 
progressed  to  No.  540999,  the  claim  bearing  the  latter  nimiber  hav- 
ing been  completed  and  returned  to  the  admitted  files  the  afternoon 
of  June  30,  1910.  About  62  long  tons  of  waste  papers  have  been 
removed  and  turned  over  to  the  department  contractor.  Two  and 
one-half  rooms  have  been  vacated.  If  this  gain  is  maintained 
throughout  the  admitted  files  there  will  be  a  result  of  eight  vacant 
rooms  and  the  removal  of  about  200  long  tons  of  waste. 

Until  the  card  system  is  completed,  the  waste  papers  removed 
from  the  old  files  and  the  Revolutionary  claims  placed  in  flat  files, 
every  employee  of  this  bureau  will  have  work  from  9  o'clock  until 
half-past  4.  The  value  of  this  work  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  know  the  existing  conditions. 

By  concentrating  the  force  of  the  Pension  Bureau  on  the  second 
and  third  floors  of  the  building  room  has  been  made  on  the  first  floor 
for  the  Indian  Bureau. 

HISTORICAL. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  M.  Palmeter,  aged  89  years,  of  Brookfield,  N.  T., 
pensioned  by  a  special  act  of  Congress  as  the  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Wooley,  who  served  in  a  New  Hampshire  company,  is  the  only  pen- 
sioner on  account  of  the  Revolutionary  war  remaining  on  the  roll. 
The  last  widow  pensioner  of  that  war  was  Esther  S.  Damon,  of  Ply- 
mouth Union,  Vt.,  who  died  November  11,  1906,  aged  92  years.  The 
last  survivor  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  Daniel  F.  Bakeman, 
who  died  at  Freedom,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  April  5,  1869,  aged 
109  years  6  months  and  8  days. 

The  last  surviving  pensioned  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812  was  Hiram 
Cronk,  of  Ava,  N.  Y.,  who  died  May  13,  1905,  aged  105  years  and  16 
days.  The  names  of  338  widows  of  the  war  of  1812  remained  on  the 
pension  roll  June  30,  1910. 

MISCEIiliANEOUS. 

Most  of  the  surgeons  appointed  to  examine  applicants  for  pension, 
or  increase  of  pension,  are  organized  into  boards  of  three  members 
each;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  single  surgeons  or  special- 
ists make  examinations  of  claimants  who  can  not  go  before  a  board, 
or  who  require  the  attention  of  a  specialist.    On  June  30,  1910,  there 
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were  4,660  examining  surgeons,  and  during  the  year  31,307  exandnsr 
tions  were  made  at  an  expense  of  $247,687. 

The  mail  received  during  the  year,  including  applications  for  pen- 
sion, numbered  1,898,539  pieces,  and  the  outgoing  mail  aggregated 
858,947  pieces,  making  a  total  of  2,757,486  pieces  handled,  an  average 
of  about  9,000  daily. 

During  the  year  136,437  pension  claims  were  adjudicated,  of  which 
97,207  were  admitted,  38,032  rejected,  and  1,198  approved  for  allow- 
ance in  which  no  certificates  were  issued  because  they  would  not  have 
been  of  benefit  to  the  appUcants.  Many  of  the  claims  rejected  were 
appUcations  for  increase,  in  which,  on  medical  examination,  no 
increase  of  disability  was  shown.  There  were  also  76  claims  for 
miUtary  boimty-land  warrants  adjudicated  during  the  year,  of  which 
9  were  allowed  and  67  rejected. 

Out  of  4,894  appeals  decided  by  the  department  during  the  year 
the  bureau  was  reversed  in  only  265  cases,  being  5.42  per  cent  of  the 
number  decided. 

The  bureau  is  required  by  law  to  give  a  notice  of  thirty  days  to 
pensioners  before  reducing  their  pensions,  or  dropping  their  names 
from  the  roll.  During  the  year  201  pensioners  were  dropped  from 
the  roll  for  various  causes,  being  420  less  than  were  dropped  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  pensions  of  37  persons  were  reduced,  and  reissues 
were  made  in  52  cases  to  recover  erroneous  payments. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1899,  providing  for  the 
division  of  pensions  of  resident  pensioners  of  the  United  States  who 
shall  desert  their  wives  or  minor  children,  or  who  are  inmates  of 
national  or  state  soldiers  and  sailors'  homes,  10,843  claims  have  been 
filed  thereunder,  6,742  of  which  have  been  allowed. 

During  the  year  there  were  received  in  the  bureau  132,012  new 
appUcations  for  pension  or  increase  of  pension.  There  were  also 
received  6,965  appUcations  for  accrued  pension  due  at  death  of  pen- 
sioners, 7,230  appUcations  for  reimbursement  for  the  expenses  of  the 
last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners,  and  73  appUcations 
for  military  bounty-land  warrants. 

The  number  of  cases  for  special  examination  on  hand  July  1,  1909, 
was  3,486  and  the  number  referred  for  special  examination  during  the 
year  was  6,254,  making  a  total  of  9,740.  Of  these  6,917  were  disposed 
of  during  the  year,  leaving  2,823  on  hand  June  30,  1910.  The  average 
number  of  special  examiners  employed  was  123,  and  the  average 
number  of  cases  disposed  of  per  examiner  was  56. 
Very  respectfuUy, 

J.  L.  Davenport, 
Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior* 
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Exhibit  6. — Number  of  pensumers  in  each  State  and  Territory ^  each  insular  possesnon, 
and  each  foreign  country  on  the  roll  June  SO,  1910 ,  and  the  amounts  paid  (herein  during 
the  fiscal  year  1910, 


State  or  oonntry. 


Number. 


State  or  ooontry. 


Number. 


Amount. 


UNrrXD  STATES. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cauroraia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

niinols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Ifaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mlrfifgan 

Minnesota 

MlssissippL 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penns  vlvania 

Rhode  Island 

BQifth  ( arolina 

South  I»:i'<ota« 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Dtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washin(;ton 

WeitVtrghiia '.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

mSXTULB  POSSESSIONS. 

HawaU 

Philippines 

Porto  Rico 

Total.. 

fOBBION  COUNTRIES. 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Anstralia 

Austria-Hungary 


8.707 

89 

897 

10,691 

28,762 

9,400 

11,531 

2,629 

8,532 

4,244 

3,410 

2,479 

63,788 

56,416 

32,596 

35,506 

24.398 

6,368 

16,677 

12,400 

38,904 

38,444 

15,199 

4,682 

45,873 

2,408 

15,182 

453 

7,384 

21,384 

2,240 

78,227 

4,005 

2,241 

80,227 

13,097 

8,101 

89,828 

5.206 

1,974 

4,863 

18,478 

9,177 

1,106 

7,487 

8,652 

11,213 

11,930 

23,528 

1,043 


916,968 


153 


$617,186.76 
18,414.40 

145,805.88 
1,808,716.28 
4,808,47L51 
1,480,628.41 
1,882,316.04 

469,518.41 
1,507,915.69 

724,681.33 

660,331.05 

421,141.78 
11,074,800.89 
10,546,090.58 
6,676,676.15 
6,600,817.32 
4,211,477.00 

950,875.63 
8,028,958.80 
2,171,842.44 
6,606,307.37 
6,974,116.60 
2,660.358.70 

756,230.45 
8,185,318.43 

407,301.11 

2,641,628.99 

73,009.56 

1,333,531.17 

3,426,080.30 

351,370.40 
18,610,891.92 

667,520.20 

405,283.51 

16,008,017.32 

1.797,189.04 

1,337,655.74 

15,130,145.27 

864,994.55 

291,751.80 

790,175.76 
8,158,330.12 
1,431,850.72 

190,795.11 
1,437,346.79 
1,619,477.56 
1,863,659.62 
2,095,288.37 
4,261,565.25 

180,248.79 


159,074,963.95 


13,064.76 
10,359.32 
6,370.00 


28,704.08 


144.00 
-2,101.68 
12,259.10 
6,429.24 


rOBUON  COUNTRIES— 

oontinued. 

Acores 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Belgium. 

Bermuda 

BoUvia 

BrasU 

Canada 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 

Chile 

China. 

Comoro  Islands 

Costa  Rkia. 

Cuba 

Danish  West  Indies. . . 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic.. 
Dutch  West  Indies.... 

England 

Egypt 

France 

Qermany 

Greece 

Guatemala 

HalU 

Honduras 

Hongkong 

India 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man 

Isle  of  Pines 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Korea 

Liberia 

Madeira 

Malta 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Portugal.. 

Russia 

Samoa 

Scotland 

Seychelles  Islands 

South  AfrkA 

Spain 

si  Helena 

St.  Martin 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tasmania 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Wales 

Total 


7 

4 
1 

17 

8 

1 

4 

2,588 

11 

18 
1 
6 

68 
4 

82 

1 

8 

361 

2 

64 
671 
9 
4 
1 
8 
8 
9 
452 
3 
6 

40 
7 

20 
1 

11 

6 

2 

152 

10 
4 
8 
4 

55 

14 
1 

10 
8 

15 
1 

90 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 

56 

62 
1 

15 
8 

20 


4,972 


$1,176.00 

612.27 

144.00 

2,820.67 

1,224.40 

196.40 

676.00 

453,262.32 

96.00 

1,926.54 

3,163.84 

150.00 

875.70 

9,282.42 

700.62 

6,606.12 

106.00 

306.00 

68,226.64 

324.00 

9,457.66 

99,985.54 

1,576.17 

667.68 

144.00 

426.42 

263.67 

1,876.26 

79,158.76 

312.00 

1,050.78 

7,005.60 

1,226.98 

8,503.66 

180.00 

1,934.48 

1,050.84 

288.00 

26,62L28 

1,761.87 

612.00 

1,068.00 

659.62 

9,632.15 

2,365.68 

240.00 

1,751.80 

708.00 

2,627.10 

96.00 

15,762.60 

1,080.00 

180.00 

144.00 

180.00 

9,807.28 

10,858.68 

2,718.18 

600.00 

8,504.60 


868,257.16 


•  No  payment. 
SUMMARY. 


" 

Pensioners. 

Payments. 

Pensioners  residing  In  States  and  Territories  and  payments  to  them 

916,958 

153 

4,972 

$150,074,963.96 

Pensioners  residing  in  insular  possessions  and  payments  to  them 

28,794.06 

Pensioners  residing  in  foreign  oountries  and  payments  to  tiiem 

868,257.16 

Total 

921,063 

169,972,015.18 

Payments  by  Treasury  Department  (Treasury  settlements) 

2,040.90 

Total  payments  on  aooount  of  army  and  navy  pensions  for  the  fiscal 

YflSr..... ............x.x...a.x.xx      ...       X           x^ 

169,974,056.08 
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Exhibit  7. — Statement  thotoing,  by  elas$es,  the  different  monthly  ratei  paid  to  pennonerg 
and  the  number  at  each  rate  on  roll  June  SO,  1910. 


Ctyflwar. 

War 

of 

1812. 

Rate. 

Regular 

establiah- 

ment. 

Act  of 

Feb.  6, 

1007. 

Qenmaiaw. 

Act  Jane  27, 
1800. 

Act  Of 

T 

War  with 
Spain. 

War  with 
Ifexloo. 

Tn/liftn 

ware. 

1 

4 

5 

Z 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

B 

1 

1 
5 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

$1.60 

1 
3 
4 
3 
13 
8,677 

2.00 

8.00 

4.00 

&00 



A.  00 

844 

2,46i 

i6,i46 

6 

6.25 

7.00 

1 

10 
750 
12 
5 
1 

7.60 

11 
1,911 

41 

8.00 

13 

4,561 

48 

1,31C 

8.50 

0.00 

0.50 

1 
1 
1,314 
3 
3 

0.76 

10.00 

770 

8,613 

2,495 

ia50 

11.00 

2 
23 
1 
1 
1 
12,952 

11 
60 
60 
2 

1 
3 

11.26 

22 

11.33i 

11.60 

4 

11.76 

12.00 
12.25 

1,516 

2,950 

197,145 

337 

65,116 

68,060 

4,296 

^,826 

2,122 

4,702 

818 

40 

6,068 

2,721 

12.50 

10 

1 
4 

9 
45 

12.76 

13.00 

13.26 

13.37i 

13.50 

2 

1 

1 

668 

1 

1 

13.68 

13.76 

1 
10,236 

14.00 

2 

1 

690 

14.25 

14.50 

1 

14.76 

2 

772 

2 

2 

15.00 

86 

50 

101,778 

1,277 

1 

87 

34 

5 

16.26 

16.60 

1 
1 
1 

1 

16.64 

16.68 

16.75 

1 
2,912 

8 

.t... 

1 
35 

16.00 

134 

16.26 

16.60 

2 

1 

16.68 

16.76 

3 
28,007 

17.00 

1,422 

112 

1,044 

1,311 

60 

17.25 

17.441 

1 
10 

17.60 

6 

1 

..... 

17.76 

17.86 

1 

17 
2 
1 
2 

18.00 

2 

234 

1 

18.18 

18.26 

18.60 

2 
20 
3 

18.76 

7 

19.00 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

10.18 

10.26 

2 

19.60 

19.68 

19.75 

1 

. 

19. 8H 
20.00 

1 
67 

i 

182 

63,461 

2,302 

1,869 

100 

71 

1,781 

2a  86 

.. 

..... 
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Exhibit  7. — BtaUmmi  showing ^  by  ciaues,  the  different  monlhlp  ratei  pmd  to  pentiorun 
and  the  number  at  each  rate  on  roll  June  SO,  1910— Continued. 


avilwir. 

War 

of 

1812. 

Rate. 

Recolar 

esuIbUsh- 

meat. 

Act  of 

Feb.  6, 

1007. 

Oen«rallaw. 

Act  June  27, 
1890. 

Act  of 

1 

War  with 
Spain. 

War  with 
Mexico. 

Indian 
wan. 

1 

! 

i 

1 

Z 

i 

5 

1 

i 

s 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

f20.50 

7 

4 
1 

20.68 

21.00 

1 

1 

' 

21.18 

1 
1 

21.25 

11 

1 
1 

55 
4 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

21.50 

1 

21.68 

22.00 

1,579 
26 

41 
3 

22.50 

2 

2 

22.68 

22.94i 
28.00 

6 

23.25 

2 

28.50 

2 

1 
837 

1 
1 

23.86 

24.00 

24.237 

1 

487 

24.18 

24.36 

24.50 

1 

2 

24.59i 
25.00 

1 
74 

131 

4 

1,414 

1 

433 

30 

36 

26.25 

25.50 

1 
1 
1 

I 

1 
1 
1 

30 
2 

I 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

25. 60^ 

25.75 

26.00 

1 

2 

26.36 

26.68 

26.60^ 
26.75 

1 
740 

27.00 

•    2 

1 

15 

27.18 

27.36 

27.50 

2 

1 

28.00 

1 

28.25 

28.50 

29.00 

1 
1 

20.18 

, 

20.36 

20.50 

1 

20.68 

654 

30.00 

210 

1 
1 

12.109 

363 

406 

25 

30.50 

3a  68 

31.00 

1 

31.18 

81.25 

8 

32.00 

1 

32.18 

1 

32.36 

32.50 

2 

82.68 

83.00 

1 

88.86 

83.60 

83.86 

84.00 

3 

1 

84.18 

34.25 

84.60 

34.86 

35.60 

1 

86.68 

86.00 

2 

86 

4 

86.001 

•••> 

••••••• 

«•••> 

•••«••• 

..•.• 

•  •••• 
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Exhibit  7. -Statement  %howing^  hv  doMBa,  the  diferent  monthly  rates  paid  to  pensionen 
and  the  number  ai  each  rate  on  roU  June  SO,  1910--0ontinued. 


Giyflwar. 

War 

of 

1812. 

Bate. 

Beealar 

fstibUsh- 

ment. 

Act  of 

Feb.  6, 

1007/ 

Qenenllaw. 

Act  Jane 
27,1800. 

Act  Of 

T 

1008. 

War  with 
Spain. 

War  with 
Ifexioo. 

Indian 
waw. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

5 

Jz; 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

? 

A 

! 

5 

5 

1 

1 

i 

136.18 
30.20 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 



1 

8fl.64i 
36.W 



87.00 

2 

37  18 

1 

37.19i 
87  3ft 

1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 





. 

37.50 

2 



37  C8 

37.86 

■ 

..... 

38.00 

38.36 

80.00 

1 

80.99i 
40.00 

1 
142 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2,408 

82 

41X50 

4a  54 
4a  08 

4o.^^ 

41.00 

41.64^ 
41. « 

1 

42.00 

1 

42.30 

42.50 

1 
1 

43.50 

44.00 

44.50 

4&00 

1 

2 

1 

4&50 

1 
77 

1 
3 

1 

■ 





46.00 

1 

1,341 

57 

46.18 

4ff.00 

1 

47.25 

48.00 

1 

48.50 

1 
1 

48.78 

48.86 

1 

40.00 

i 

40.50 

1 
73 

00.00 

1 

i,io7 

,... 

1 

65 

1 

00.36 

ffiOO 

3 

1 

1 

33 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

66 
1 
1 
1 

82 
1 
1 



88.08 

6100 

86.00 

« 

1,504 

30 

86.36 

87.60 

58.00 

80.00 

1 
3 

00.00 

61.18 

61.36 

61.86 

68.00 

71.64 
73.00 

660 

50 

80.00 

82.50 

88.00 

100.00 

400 

13 

100.18 

I 

108.00 

1 

Total. 

13,006 

3,644 

362,433 

107,816 

337 

71,017 

78,601 

4,344 

220,826 

22,511 

4.028 

318 

1,776 

6,068 

1,316 

2,721 
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Exhibit  8. — Statement  thowing,  by  elasiei,  the  different  monthly  ratei  paid  to  permonere 
under  special  aete  of  Oongrese  and  the  ntanher  at  each  rate  on  roll  June  SO^  1910. 


^ 

Resular 

Mtahllsh- 

meot 

Ooneral  Uw. 

War  with 
Spain. 

War 

of 

1812. 

War  with 
Ifexioo. 

Indian  wars. 

Inv»- 
iida. 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

Inva- 
Uds. 

Nones 

Wld- 
ows 
etc 

Inva- 
lids. 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

Wid- 
ows. 

Sur- 
vi- 
vors. 

Wid- 
ows. 

Sui^ 

v|. 

vors. 

Wid- 
ows. 

16.00 

aoo 

laoo 

12.00 

12.50 

4 
11 

7 
52 

■"'78* 

7 

30 

9 

882 

8 
20 
16 
93 

1 
4 
5 
6 
12 

1 
1 

"w' 

16 

3 

1,927 

2 

1 

19 

86 

2 

20 

263 

6 

99 

14.00 

15  00 

3 

3' 

1 
6 

23 
21 
30 
102 
1 

11 

670 

7 

6»445 

32 

1 

4 

90 

.     219 

136 

1 
3" 

1 
13 

1 
217 

16.00 

17  00 

6 

8 

2 

1 

17  60 

18.00 

1 
11 

8 
24 

1 

1 

33 

6* 

47 
60S 

2 
16 

1 
24 

1 

1 
12 

1 
1 

'iis' 

1 
4 

20.00 

22.00 

2 

1 

24.00 

22 
1 

2 

7 

136 
126 

1 
26 

14 

1 
1 

1 

26.00 

1 

27  00 

28.00 

1 
22 

80.00      

71 

4,924 

184 

1 

40 

19 

22 

6 

32.00 

33.00    

1 

1 

307 

419 

36.00 

28 

"m 

11 
2 
24 

1 
1 

6 

8ft.00 

2 
6 

40.00 

2 

10 

..!!!.! 

1 

1 

42.00 

45.00    

1 

1 

30 
1 

17 
219 

20 

12 
8 
1 

27 
2 

20 

45  60 

40.00 

3 
12 

'**'7i" 

3 
11 

1 

50  00 

62 

13 

55,00 

60  00 

1 

!!!!!!! 

65.00 

67.00      .  . 

^ 

72.00 

2 



2 

4 
1 

1 

i* 

75.00 

6 

7 

1 

100.00 

1 

* 

125.00 

166.661 

2 

aoasa* 

1 

416. 66f 

1 

Total.. 

175 

307 

13,766 

106 

3,608 

272 

178 

20 

266 

291 

244 

U)l 
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Exhibit  9.— Ctrt^^ootet  iimtd  during  thifiieal  year  mded  Jun$  30, 1910. 


ClaaMf. 

air 

In- 
crease. 

Addl- 
tlonaL 

Be- 
taoc 

Besto- 
rattoo. 

Ba. 
newiL 

ssg& 

TotaL 

Qfloendlaw: 
Annjr— 

DivAUdf. 

64 

8 
MO 

1 
U 

0,400 

102 

86 
14 

10 

014 

80 

10.880 

Nuraei     

'    4 

Widows,  e(c 

04 

82 
8 
4 

24 
2 

606 

10 
2 

0 

2 

1>784 

uivAUdf. 

1S2 

Widows,  etc 

80 

War  of  1812— wldowi. 

1 

Old  wan — ^widows,  etc 

1 

1,128 
100 

ao 

14 

827 
287 

484 

128 

400 
1,721 

84 

82 

1 

17,08 
020 

1 
215 

28 
162 

1 

War  with  Spaln- 
Anny— 

lovattds. 

17 

1 

600 

12 

127 

4 

688 

2 

41 

84 
2 

2 

21 

61 
8 

i* 

2.400 

Widows,  ate. 

S 

•'•'Z;;;.ud.. 

00 

Widows,  ate 

16 

Bcsolar  eatabUshment- 
Annjr— 

InvaUds. 

88 

80 
8 

82 
2 

40 
41 

4 
2 

24,060 

m 

0 

20 

1 

8 

8 
11 

6 

1 

26 

i* 

1 

1,424 

Widows,  etc 

264 

Navy— 

inymllds. 

080 

widows,  etc... 

120 

A0t  of  Tone  27, 1800: 

^▼aUds. 

114 
83 

8 

11 
U 

2 

88 

160 

6 

7 

0 

1,264 

Widows,  etc 

l|0O7 

Navy- 

uivaUds. 

80 

Widows,  etc 

n 

Act  of  Febraarr  0,11)07: 

AnQy— 4fvil  war,,.,...,.,,...,.. 

28,077 

1,110 

2 

8 

281 

120 
6 

66,807 

Navy— chrll  war. 

%m 

Mazlcan  war 

^    0 

Act  of  April  19, 1006: 

Army  widows. 

00 

20 

1 

2 

1 

17,608 

Navy  widows 

082 

War  witfalfazteo,  aot  1887,  etc: 

• 

10 

Widows. 

216 

bdJanwars: 

40 

77 

Widows. 

168 

Total. 

28,027 

88,288 

88 

28,888 

648 

1,004 

810 

07,242 

CerHfieaUi  isiued  each  month  during  fitedl  year. 


July,  1909 7,436 

August,  1909 6,861 

September^  1909 7,208 

October,  1909 8,240 

November,  1909 7,302 

December,  1909 6,566 

January,  1910 7,416 


February,  1910. 
March,  1910..... 

April,  1910 

May,  1910 

June,  1910 


Total 97,242 
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Exhibit  lO.'-CJaiiifieation  <tfeknm$  pending  Jum  30,  J9J0» 

Civil  war: 

General  law— 

Orijg;iiial  invalid 901 

ReiaBue  invalid 517 

Increase  invalid 9,651 

10,4«> 

Ori^al  widows 1,380 

ReiBBue  widows 331 

Increase  widows 14 

1,725 

Ori^jnal  minors 297 

Reissue  minors 21 

Increase  minors 70 

388 

Original  dependents 50 

Army  nurses 13 

12,645 

Act  of  June  27,  1890: 

Oriflinal  invalid..  1 500 

Additional  invalid 141 

Increase  invalid 1,268 

1,900 

Original  widows 2,479 

Supplemental  widows 35 

Original  minors 939 

3,453 

5,362 

Act  of  March  3, 1901: 

Remarried  widows 807 

Act  of  February  6, 1907: 

Original 1,822 

Reissue 1,628 

Increase 4,837 

8,287 

Actof  April  19^1908: 

Origmal  widows 7,717 

34,818 

Regular  establishment: 

Original  invalid 2,348 

Increase  invalid 317 

2,666 

Original  widows 184 

Original  minors 7 

Original  d  epend  en  ts 93 

284 

2,948 

War  with  Spain: 

Original  invalid 7, 529 

Increase  invalid 857 

8,386 

Original  widows 501 

Ordinal  minors 34 

Original  dependents 214 

749 

9,135 

Mexican  war: 

Survivors  (act  Jan.  29,  1887) 6 

Survivors  (act  Feb.  6, 1907) 4 

■  10 

Widows(actJan.  29, 1887) 184 

194 

Indian  wars  (acts  of  July  27,  1892;  June  27, 1902;  and  May  30, 1908): 

Survivors 38 

Widows 148 

186 
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Old  wan: 

Original  invalid 1 

Increase  invalid 10 

11 

Original  widows 2 

13 

Total 47,2W 

AgendeSf  dates  of  payment,  anddutridt, 

AUGUSTA,  MB. 

Quarterly  payments  March  4,  June  4,  September  4,  and  December  4. 
J>i»fric(.— ^The  State  of  Maine.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  at  Boston, 
Mass. 

BOSTON,  1CA88. 

l>i»trief.-^The  States  of  Connecticut,  MAssachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  all 


ayments  March  4,  June  4,  September  4,  and  December  4 
lie  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Ii 
navy  pensicmers  residing  in  this  and  the  Augusta  and  Concord  disticts. 


BUFFALO,  M.  T. 


Quarterly  payments  January  4,  April  4,  July  4,  and  October  4. 
Dietnet.—Thid  counties  in  ihe  State  of  New  York  not  in  the  New  York  City  dis- 
trict.   All  navy  pensioners  in  the  State  are  paid  at  New  York  City. 

CHICAOO,  ILL. 


Columbus, 
districts.  J 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Quarterly  payments  March  4,  June  4,  September  4,  and  Decemb^  4. 

J9i»(riet.— The  State  of  Ohio.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  at  Chicago. 

OOKOOBD,  N.  H. 

Quarterly  payments  January  4,  April  4,  July  4,  and  October  4. 
Dittriet, — The  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.    Navy  pensioners  in  this 
district  are  paid  at  Boston. 

DBS  MOIKBS,  IOWA. 

Quarterly  payments  January  4,  April  4,  July  4,  and  October  4. 
.Diffdiet.— The  States  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are 
paid  at  Chicago. 

DBTBOrr,  MIOH. 

Quarterly  payments  March  4,  June  4,  September  4,  and  December  4. 
District.— ''xh»  State  of  Michigan.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  at 
Chicago. 

INDIAKAP0LI8,  DTD. 

Quarterly  payments  February  4,  May  4,  August  4,  and  November  4. 
Diitrict.— The  State  of  Indiana.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  at  Chi- 
cago. 

XNOXVILLB,  TBNM. 

Quarterly  payments  February  4,  Mav  4,  August  4,  and  November  4. 

.Dutrict.— The  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana^  Missis- 
sippi. NOTth  Carolina,  South  C^ffolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  Navy  pensioners  in 
tlus  district  are  paid  at  Washington,  D.  0. 
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LOUISVILLB,  KT. 

Quarterly  payments  February  4.  May  4,  August  4,  and  November  4. 
Dif/rtcf.— The  State  of  Kentucky.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  at 
Chicago. 

MILWAXTKBB,  WIS. 

Quarterly  payments  January  4,  April  4,  July  4,  and  October  4. 
DUtrict.^The  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 
Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  at  Chicago. 

NSW  TORX  OITT,  N.  T. 

Quarterly  payments  February  4,  May  4,  Aus^ust  4,  and  November  4. 

Diitriet. — ^The  following  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York:  Albany,  Clinton, 
Columbia,  Delaware,  Dutchess,  Essex,  Greene,  Kines,  Nassau,  New  York,  Orange, 
Putnam.  Queens.  Rensselaer,  Richmond,  Rocklana,  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Suf- 
folk, Sullivan,  Ulster.  Warren,  Washington,  and  Westchester.  The  following  coun- 
ties in  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  Bergen,  Essex,  ISudson,  Hunterdon.  Middlesex, 
Monmouth,  Morris,  Passaic,  Somerset.  Sussex,  Union,  and  Warren;  all  navy  pen- 
moners  in  the  State  of  New  York,  ana  all  pensioners  residing  in  the  island  of  Porto 
Bico. 

PHILADBLPHIA,  PA. 

Quarterly  payments  February  4,  May  4,  August  4.  and  November  4. 

Dittrict,— The  following  counties  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  Berks,  Bradford, 
Bucks,  Carbon,  Chester,  Columbia,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  liuicaster, 
Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Montour,  Northampton,  North- 
umberland, Philadelphia.  Pike,  Schuylkill,  SuUivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Xork.  The  following  counties  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  Atlantic,  Bur- 
lington, Camden,  Cape  May,  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Mercer,  Ocean,  and  Salem, 
ima  all  navy  pensioners  in  tne  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

PITTSBUBG,  PA. 

Quarterly  payments  January  4,  April  4,  July  4,  and  October  4. 
Diatrict. — ^The  coimties  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict.   All  navy  pensioners  in  the  State  are  paid  at  Philadelphia. 

BAN  PRANCISOO,  OAL. 

Quarterly  payments  March  4,  June  4,  September  4,  and  December  4. 

Dutrict.— The  States  of  California^  Idi^o,  Montana^  Nevada,  Or^;on^  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming;  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Arizona,  and  Hawaii;  the  Philip- 
pines, Guam,  and  the  Samoan  Islands  belonging  to  the  United  States;  including 
all  navy  pensioners. 

TOPBKA,  KAN8. 

Quarterly  payments  February  4,  May  4,  August  4,  and  November  4. 
Diitriet.— The  States  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma^  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico.    Navy  pensioners  in  this  district  are  paid  at  Chicago. 

WASmNOTON,  D.  0. 

Quarterly  payments  March  4.  June  4,  September  4^  and  December  4. 

DistriiCt.— The  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Viiginia;  the 
District  of  Columbia;  all  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries,  and  all  navy  pon- 
sicmers  residing  in  this  ana  the  Knoxville  districts. 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 
United  States  Patent  Office, 

Washington,  D.  CI,  October  31^  1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of 
the  business  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1910: 

AppUcaHoM  and  caveati  received  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SOy  1910. 

Applications  for  patents  for  inventions 63,365 

Applications  for  patents  for  designs 1, 132 

Applications  for  reissues  of  patents 176 

Applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks 7, 369 

Applications  for  registration  of  labels 384 

Applications  for  registration  of  prints 117 

Total  applications 72, 533 

Caveats 1,862 

Disclaimers 10 

Appeals  on  the  merits 1,609 

Total  applications,  caveats,  disclaimers,  and  appeals 76, 014 


Applications  awaiting  action. 
Applications  awaiting  action  on  the  part  of  the  office  July  1, 1910. 


14,576 


AppHoationsforpaienls,  induding  reisaues,  designs,  trade-marks,  labels,  and  prints. 


June  30, 1901 48,075 

1902 51,258 

1903 : 54,256 

1904 55,468 

1905 66,228 


June  30, 1906 68,881 

1907 66,795 

1908 68,441 

.       1909 73,026 

1910 72,533 


AppUcations  cnvaiting  action  an  the  pari  of  the  office. 


June  30,   1901 7,683 

1902 11,042 

1903 9,842 

1904 13,069 

1905 16,077 


June  30,  1906 21,958 

1907 13,634 

1908 20,043 

1909 17,153 

1910 14,576 

179 
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Patenti  wUhhM  andpatenti  expired. 

Letters  patent  withheld  for  nonpayment  of  final  fees 6,964 

Letters  patent  expired 22,409 

Applications  allowed,  awaiting  payment  of  final  fees 13,412 

Patents  granted  and  trade-marks,  lahdSy  and  prirUs  registered. 


Glma. 


1906 


1907 


1906 


1909 


1910 


Letters  patent.. 
Design  patents . 
Reissue  patents 
Trade-marks  ... 

Labels 

Prints 

Total 


81,070 
633 
134 

10,408 
741 
854 


88,644 
529 
165 
8,798 
660 
825 


84,008 
748 
151 
6,185 
636 
279 


84,882 
721 
162 
4,547 
779 
281 


86.287 

829 

142 

4,842 

178 


43,840 


44,121 


41,952 


40,772 


41«6S6 


Expenditures, 


Expended. 


Estimated 
liabilities. 


Total. 


Salaries 

Scientific  library 

Postage  on  foreign  matter., 

Stationery 

Ice. 


Telephones 

Washing  towels _ 

Fomitore,  carpets,  Unolenm.  matting,  and  sandries. . 

Law  library 

Pablicose 

Photolitbographing,  paid  contractor 

Photographic  prinang.  paid  contractor 

Printing  old  specifications,  paid  Public  Printer 

Printing  and  binding: 

Official  aasette  and  Indexes 

Specifications 

Miscellaneous ; 

Intemational  Convention  for  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property 


SI.  288, 821. 61 

780.90 

1,020.00 

11,849.49 

548.28 

764.89 

162.17 

13,224.76 

862.25 

24.90 

110,010.22 

8,809.10 

21,680.68 

173,985.25 
851,579.67 
25,285.59 


Total. 


1,952,799.76 


r60.00 


750.00 


11,238,821.61 

780.90 

1,020.00 

11,849.49 

548.28 

764.89 

162.17 

18,224.76 

862.25 

24.90 

110.010.22 

8,809.10 

21,680.68 

178.935.25 
851,579.67 
25,285.69 

750.00 


1,958,549.76 


Receipts  and  expenditures 

Receipts  from  all  sources $2,022,043.26 

Expenditures  (including  total  in  all  appropriations) 1, 953, 549. 76 

Surplus 68,493.50 

Comparative  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  1901  to  1910. 


June  80- 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

1901 

Sl,  408, 877. 67 
1,491,588.85 
1,591,251.04 
1,668,879.99 
1,787,334.44 
1,811,297.84 
1,859,692.89 
1,874,180.76 
1,976,919.97 
2,022,048.26 

$1,288,970.18 
1.829,924.68 
1,428.094.40 
1,469.124.40 
1,472,467.51 
1,588,149.40 
1,584,489.70 
1,608.292.01 
1,887.443.85 
1,968,549.76 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 
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As  specified  in  the  foregoing  statement,  there  were  received  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  63,365  applications  for  mechanical  patents,  1,132  appli- 
cations for  designs,  176  applications  for  reissues,  1,862  caveats,  7,359 
applications  for  trade-marks,  884  applications  for  labels,  and  117  appli- 
cations for  prints.  There  were  37,058  patents  granted,  including  reis- 
sues and  designs,  and  4,842  trade-marks,  176  labels,  and  59  prints 
were  registered. 

The  number  of  patents  that  expired  was  22,469.  The  number  of 
allowed  applications  which  were  by  operation  of  law  forfeited  for  non- 
payment of  the  final  fees  was  6,954.  The  total  receipts  of  the  office 
were  $2,022,043.26,  the  total  expenditures  were  $1,953,549.76,  and  the 
net  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  being  the  amount  turned 
into  the  Treasury,  was  $68,493.50. 

CONDITION  OF  WORK. 

The  work  of  the  corps  of  examiners  has  shown  material  improve- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year.  The  searches  have  been  more  thorough 
and  greater  care  has  been  exercised  in  every  particular.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  office  has  this  branch  of  the  work  been 
in  such  good  condition,  and  the  result  has  been  reached  and  made 
possible  by  the  increase  in  salaries  and  force  which  Congress  has 
granted  during  the  past  three  years. 

Previous  to  that  time  the  salaries  of  the  examiners  had  remained 
the  same  since  1848,  or  for  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years.  That 
condition  resulted  annually  in  a  loss  by  resignation  each  year  of  a 
large  percentage  of  these  trained  and  experienced  employees.  At  the 
present  rate  of  remuneration  the  service  has  proved  much  more 
attractive  to  these  technically  educated  men.  The  increased  salaries 
have  appealed  to  graduates  of  the  various  universities  and  especially 
such  men  as  have  specialized  in  the  scientific  and  technical  branches, 
so  that  to-day  the  examining  corps  has  been  recruited  up  to  its  normal 
condition  from  this  very  desirable  class  of  men. 

The  fact  that  the  standard  of  the  entrance  examination  was  raised 
to  include  more  advanced  questions  in  the  subjects  of  examinations 
makes  it  safe  to  assert  that  the  examining  corps  of  the  Patent  Office 
is  to-day  the  equal,  if  not  in  fact  the  superior,  of  any  like  body  in  the 
world. 

While  the  trade-mark  branch  of  the  office  is  not  as  satisfactory  as 
that  of  the  examining  divisions,  yet  the  work  has  been  kept  up  with 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  present  administration.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  regular  technical  work  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  Patent  Office  work.  With  the  addition  of  the  examiners 
of  trade-marks  and  designs,  asked  for  through  the  various  appropria- 
tion bills,  it  will  be  possible  to  put  this  branch  of  the  work  on  the 
same  high  footing  now  attained  by  the  regular  examiping  corps.    In 
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this  connection  I  desire  to  state  that  in  view  of  the  great  importance 
trade-marks  are  to  commerce  generally,  this  part  of  the  work  should 
be  more  carefully  done  and  by  trained  men.  The  subject  of  trade- 
marks has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  this  as  well  as  foreign 
countries  in  the  last  year  or  two,  and  it  will  soon  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  at  the  forthcoming  congress  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property,  which  convenes  in  Washington  in  May,  1911.  After  this 
conference  has  met  and  considered  the  questions  of  trade-marks  from 
an  international  standpoint,  it  will  be  quite  necessary,  in  my  opinion, 
to  pass  a  new  trade-mark  law,  which  should  be  quite  liberal  and 
unmistakable  as  to  provisions.  Other  important  changes  in  the 
patent  laws  are  under  consideration  which  will  be  submitted  to  you  in 
due  season  for  transmission  to  the  next  Congress. 

CliASSIFICATION  OF  PATENTS. 

The  great  volume  of  American  patents  already  issued,  numbering 
nearly  1,000,000,  and  also  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  of  foreign 
patents,  is  being  classified  and  adjusted  by  the  additional  force  of 
20  examiners,  who,  with  an  examiner  of  classification,  were  provided 
by  the  Congress.  In  the  interest  of  economy  this  force  should  be 
doubled  owing  to  the  necessity  for  expediting  this  important  work. 
No  classification  in  this  office  has  been  made  pince  its  foundation,  or 
since  the  first  patent  was  issued  in  1790.  With  this  work  completed, 
the  work  of  the  examination  of  the  applications  of  inventors  would  be 
much  simplified. 

ELIMINATION  OF  APPEALS. 

I  have  at  various  times  referred  to  the  proposed  elimination  of  one 
appeal  in  the  Patent  Office.  There  is  urgent  necessity  for  relief  in 
this  particular.  Various  bills  have  been  introduced  from  time  to 
time  for  this  purpose.  This  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  inventor, 
who  is  now  frequently  delayed  from  one  to  two  years  by  taking  an 
appeal  to  the  board  of  examiners  in  chief,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  If  the  three  members  of  the  present  board, 
together  with  the  Commissioner,  the  First  Assistant  Commissioner, 
and  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  were  formed  into  one  tribunal,  and 
appeals  should  lie  direct  to  this  proposed  new  appellate  court,  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  money  of  inventors  would  result.  A  bill  making 
this  change  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress  and  a  favor- 
able report  was  made  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Patents  in  the  House  of 
the  present  Congress.  The  recommendation  received  your  approval, 
refei'ence  being  made  to  the  same  in  your  report  to  the  President.  It 
also  had  the  approval  of  the  President,  who,  as  you  know,  is  very 
much  interested  in  decreasing  the  expenses  of  litigation  and  simplify- 
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ing  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  as  far  as  possible,  a  policy  he  has 
frequently  announced  in  his  public  speeches  and  in  his  messages  to 
Congress. 

TREATIES  WITH   FOREIGN  NATIONS   REIiATING  TO 
INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY. 

Several  treaties  have  been  entered  into  with  foreign  countries,  and 
the  laws  of  several  countries  have  been  changed  in  regard  to  the  so- 
called  working  clause. 

Previously,  if  an  invention  of  an  American  citizen  were  patented  in 
this  country  and  also  abroad,  and  this  invention  were  not  worked 
abroad,  the  products  could  not  be  sold  in  these  countries  if  they  were 
manufactured  solely  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  law 
does  not  embrace  any  such  provision  and  never  has.  When  that  fact 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  many  foreign  nations  it  was  taken 
under  serious  consideration,  and  the  outcome  has  been  that  now  in 
many  of  these  countries  it  is  not  required  of  an  American  manufac- 
turer that  he  duplicate  his  plant  in  every  country  in  which  he  desires 
to  market  his  output. 

A  notable  case  is  the  treaty  with  Germany,  which,  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  State,  I  had  the  honor  to  negotiate.  This  treaty,  in 
its  broad  workings,  not  only  had  the  effect  of  protecting  the  American 
inventor  and  manufacturer,  but  the  German  as  well.  The  imperial 
court,  sitting  at  Leipzig,  has  construed  that  treaty,  and  its  provisions 
were  upheld  in  some  of  the  patents  which*  had  previously  been  de- 
clared forfeited,  but  through  appeal  to  this  court  this  restoration  was 
ordered.  Treaties  with  other  countries,  of  a  like  nature,  are  now 
pending. 

THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERI- 
CAN STATES. 

I  respectfully  announce  the  preparation  by  me  of  three  conventions 
relating  to  patents,  trade-marks,  and  copyrights,  for  consideration  by 
the  Fourth  International  Conference  of  American  States  at  its  confer- 
ence during  the  summer  of  1910.  I  was  commissioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  ^^expert  attach^  "  to  the  American  delegation  to  that  conference. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  three  conventions  will  be  adopted  and  rati- 
fied by  the  respective  Governments  represented  at  that  conference, 
as  they  will  result  in  a  great  benefit  to  all  of  the  nations  belonging  to 
the  Pan  American  anion. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  trade-mark  eonvention  is  that  it  pro- 
tects the  Red  CrosB  and  the  Geneva  Cross  from  improper  use  in  all 
these  countries. 
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COURT  OF  PATENT  APPEALS. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  legislation  to  realize  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  for  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Patent  Appeals 
should  be  speedily  enacted.  A  patent  is  granted  by  the  Government 
which  is  effective  throughout  the  United  States  and  Territories.  When 
this  patent,  however,  is  involved  in  a  suit  which  is  brought  in  any 
judicial  district,  the  final  decision,  on  appeal,  is  rendered  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  of  that  jurisdiction.  A  decision  involving  the  con- 
struction of  a  patent  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  one  jurisdiction 
is  effective  only  for  that  jurisdiction  and  has  no  legal  effect  in  any  other 
of  the  several  circuits,  except  through  comity.  There  have  been  in 
the  past  decisions  rendered  by  several  circuit  courts  of  appeals  which 
are  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  patent 
when  issued  is  effective  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  it  is  very  clear 
that  there  should  be  one  court  of  patent  appeals  whose  decisions  will 
control  the  status  of  that  patent  throughout  the  entire  country.  The 
importance  of  this  is  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  nine 
circuit  courts  of  appeals  and  one  court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  each  of  which  may  and  often  does  entertain  in  some  partic- 
ular a  different  view  from  the  others  with  regard  to  the  same  patent. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNION  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY. 

The  nations  of  the  world,  those  who  are  adherents  to  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  1883,  as  well  as  all  others,  have  been  invited  by  the  United 
States  to  hold  the  next  congress  of  the  union  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
beginning  May  15,  1911. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  by  the  Sixtieth  Congress  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  gathering,  which  was  originally  expected 
to  meet  in  May,  1910.  By  communication  with  the  international 
bureau  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  it  was  learned  |iiat  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  time  for  the  various  nations  participating — some  35  in  num- 
ber— to  prepare  material  to  be  considered  by  the  conference,  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  the  date  was 
changed  to  May,  1911.  Congress,  under  request  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, continued  the  appropriation.  Since  that  appropriation  was 
made,  however,  this  Government  has  invited  the  20  Pan  American 
States  to  send  representatives  to  this  congress,  and  a  great  many  have 
accepted,  and  the  probability  is  that  all  of  them  will  signify  before 
the  date  of  meeting  their  intention  to  send  delegates.  This  congress 
will  be  composed  of  members  representing  the  various  foreign  nations, 
whose  credentials  will  empower  them  to  sign  any  measure  that  shall 
be  passed  by  said  congress,  subject,  however,  to  the  subsequent 
approval  of  their  respective  Governments.    The  meeting  of  this  cen- 
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gress  will  probably  be  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  union. 
Able  and  experienced  delegates,  mostly  officials  of  the  various  nations, 
will  be  appointed,  who  will  discuss  and  act  upon  measures  to  bring 
about  international  concessions  and  agreements  in  patent  and  trade- 
mark laws,  thereby  harmonizing  the  laws  of  various  countries,  which 
laws  are  at  the  present  time  widely  at  variance,  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  inventors  and  manufacturers  to  do 
business  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  various  countries. 

By  reason  of  the  invitation  extended  to  the  Pan  American  countries, 
which  was  extended  subsequent  to  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  conference  and  entertainment  of  its  members. 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  appropriate  an  additional  sum  of  $15,000, 
as  the  delegates  will  be  more  than  doubled  in  number  by  reason  of  said 
later  invitation.  The  first  sum  appropriated  is  not  adequate  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  this  congress. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  appointed  as  delegates  to  represent  the  United  States  at  this 
congress,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Hon.  Edward  B.  Moore, 
chairman  of  the  delegation;  Hon.  Charles  IJ.  Duell,  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  ex-justice  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  Frederick  P.  Fish,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  Melville  Church, 
Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Robert  H.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  of  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  all  of  whom  are  leaders  of  the  patent  bar  and  well-known 
authorities  in  patent  law  and  practice. 

NEW  BUIIiDING. 

Permit  me  to  again  refer  to  the  urgent  need  of  a  new  and  more 
commodious  building  to  be  occupied  by  the  Patent  Office.  The  utter 
inadequacy  of  the  present  quarters  is  apparent.  The  business  of  the 
office  has  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  entirely  outstrip  the  accommoda- 
tions provided,  which  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  a  decade 
ago.  Tour  earnest  efforts  to  give  me  more  room  for  the  Patent  Office 
force  by  the  restriction  of  the  space  occupied  by  your  immediate  office 
is  highly  appreciated,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  fact  that  if  the  Pat- 
ent Office  occupied  all  of  the  present  building  it  would  still  be  cramped 
and  provided  with  insufficient  facilities  not  only  for  the  working  force, 
but  for  the  storage  of  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  records,  which, 
being  constantly  in  use,  must  be  kept  accessible  at  all  times.  Storage 
space  is  at  a  premium,  copies  of  patents  having  long  since  overrun 
into  the  corridors  where  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
dust  and  of  possibility  of  destruction  by  fire. 

Since  the  total  of  receipts  covered  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Patent 
Office  exceeds  all  expenses  by  about  $7,000,000,  this  sum  could  well 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  new,  modern,  and  conunodious 
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building  for  a  Patent  Office,  the  inventors  of  the  country,  by  pay- 
ment of  fees,  having  contributed  all  of  this  vast  sum.  The  Patent 
Office  has  always  been  self-supporting.  It  is  clear  that  the  lack  of 
space  has  the  effect  of  retarding  the  work  and  places  the  Patent 
Office  in  the  light  of  not  giving  the  inventors  of  the  country  the 
service  to  which  they  are  entitled  through  the  payment  of  their 
money.  The  best  facilities  for  expediting  the  work  can  not  be 
furnished  where  records  are  necessarily  promiscuously  deposited 
and  where  clerks  and  examiners  have  not  the  requisite  amount  of 
light  and  air  which  the  laws  of  hygiene  prescribe  and  which  are 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge 
the  importance  of  beginning  the  fight  for  the  building  of  a  greater 
Patent  Office.  The  location  has  been  suggested  by  the  late  Senator 
Daniel  in  his  bill  introduced  in  1909  (S.  1629),  which  has  received  the 
approval  of  yourself.  Above  all,  the  inventors  and  manufacturers  of 
the  country  are  entitled  to  this  recommendation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  B.  Moore, 

Cammiaaioner  of  Patents. 
The  Segretabt  of  the  Interiob. 
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DSPABTMENT  OF  THE  InTBBIOB, 

BuBEAU  OF  Education, 
Washington,  September  16, 1910. 
Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  the 
operations  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1010: 

NEW  undertae:ings. 

With  the  removal  of  the  bureau  in  July,  1909,  to  its  present  quar- 
ters in  the  old  Post-Office  Department  building,  which  was  men- 
tioned in  my  annual  statement  of  last  year,  the  several  divisions  of 
this  office  and  the  collections  in  its  library  have  been  more  con- 
veniently distributed  for  wor^ng  purposes  than  had  previously 
been  possible. 

In  its  new  housing  the  bureau  is  in  a  better  position  than  it  had 
previously  been  for  entering  upon  new  activities.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  undertakings  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  employ- 
ment of  specialists  with  especial  reference  to  field  service. 

The  position  of  collector  and  compiler  of  statistics,  which  had  been 
vacant  for  some  time,  was  filled  by  the  transfer  thereto  of  the  former 
Chief  of  the  Alaska  Division,  who  has  been  assigned  to  duty  as 
specialist  in  school  administration.  The  specialist  in  land-grant 
college  statistics,  who  entered  on  duty  in  August,  1909,  had  made  a 
good  beginning  in  field  work  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  when  he  was  called  away  from  the  government 
service  by  a  considerably  higher  salary  offered  elsewhere.  This  place 
has  now  been  filled  by  a  new  appointee,  who  will  devote  himself 
especially  to  work  in  tiie  field. 

The  demand  for  such  work  as  this,  which  should  bring  this  office 
into  more  direct  touch  with  the  needs  which  it  is  to  serve,  has  long 
been  recognized.  It  is  believed  that  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  to  meet  this  demand  and  the  further  steps  in  the  same  direction 
which  have  been  planned  will  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
office. 
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DIVISION  OF  SCHOOIi  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  order  that  the  new  work  in  the  interest  of  state  and  city  school 
systems  may  be  more  fully  developed,  a  new  division  has  been 
erected  in  the  bureau,  known  as  the  Division  of  School  Administra- 
tion, with  the  specialist  in  school  administration  as  its  chief.  In 
addition  to  matters  relating  to  school  legislation  and  the  adminis- 
trative activities  of  state  and  city  education  offices,  this  new  division 
will  have  charge  of  all  statistical  work  relating  to  state  and  city 
school  systems.  The  various  movements  for  the  improvement  of 
school  statistics  which  have  been  in  progress  for  some  years  past 
have  recently  been  focused  in  the  work  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  in  that  of  the  recently  organized  National  Association  of 
School  Accounting  Officers.  The  Division  of  School  Administration 
is  working  in  close  cooperation  with  both  of  these  organizations,  and 
has  received,  moreover,  valuable  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  combined  effort,  which 
has  assumed  large  proportions  during  the  past  year,  will  lead  to  a 
better  organization  of  school  accounting  and  school  statistics  all  over 
the  country,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  making  of  better  systems  of 
education.  This  division  is  also  actively  cooperating  with  the  chief 
education  officers  of  the  several  States,  particularly  those  in  the  north- 
central  and  western  groups,  through  conferences  called  by  those 
officers,  in  their  efforts  to  establish  uniform  regulations  regarding  the 
recognition  of  teachers'  certificates  among  the  various  state  sdiool 

systems. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION, 

The  Congress  at  its  recent  session  provided  for  the  employment 
in  this  office  of  a  specialist  in  higher  education  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$3,000.  Such  a  specialist  has  become  an  imperative  need  of  the 
office  because  of  the  growing  demand  for  information  relating  to 
standards  of  collegiate  and  professional  education,  the  statistics 
and  accounting  systems  of  colleges  and  universities,  cooperation  in 
graduate  studies,  the  opportunities  afforded  in  this  coimtry  for 
students  from  foreign  countries,  and  many  related  questions.  The 
new  specialist  will,  moreover,  visit  colleges  and  universities  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  conferring  with  their  officers  of  adminis- 
tration and  instruction,  and  will  accordingly  be  a  third  member  of 
the  field  force  now  in  process  of  organization. 

EDITORIAL   DIVISION    AND    DIVISION    OF    STATISTICS. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  Editorial  Division  has, 
unfortunately,  been  without  a  head.  The  editor  who  was  appointed 
under  the  new  appropriation  for  that  purpose  for  the  year  1010  has 
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been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  service  because  of  ill  health.  The 
position  has  again  been  filled^  but  the  new  editor  did  not  enter  on 
duty  until  September  1,  1910.  A  smaller  number  of  buUetms  has 
accordingly  been  issued  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  than  for 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Some  of  these,  however,  have  been  of 
unusual  interest  and  have  been  in  wide  demand.  The  demand  for 
the  annual  reports  for  the  years  1908  and  1909  has  also  been  unusually 
great.  The  supply  of  the  report  for  1908  has  been  reduced  to  a  very 
few  copies,  and  it  has  been  necessary  of  late  to  refuse  many  requests 
for  these  volumes.  The  issue  of  the  year  1909  is  also  becoming 
depleted.  One  reason,  undoubtedly,  for  the  increasing  demand  for 
these  annual  reports  is  the  fact  that,  by  arrangements  within  this 
office  and  with  the  Public  Printer,  they  are  now  issued  shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  year  to  which  they  relate.  The  first  volume  of  the 
report  for  the  year  1909  appeared  in  the  last  week  of  November,  1909, 
and  the  second  volume,  containing  the  statistical  tables,  in  the  first 
week  of  April,  1910. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  usual  statistical 
data  for  the  annual  report,  the  Division  of  Statistics  collected  much 
information  for  a  number  of  special  reports  on  various  phases  of 
education. 

UBRART  DIVISION. 

For  the  past  year  this  division  has  maintained,  in  general,  its  cur- 
rent activities,  but  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
collections  has  been  unsatisfactory,  owing  chiefiy  to  the  smallness  of 
its  working  staff. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  accessioned  during  the  year  was 
6,470,  those  acquired  by  gift,  by  exchange,  and  by  purchase  number- 
ing 1,890,  and  those  from  binding  4,580;  of  serial  and  periodical  pub- 
lications, 16,810  numbers  were  accessioned.  There  were  6,020 
volumes  classified  and  catalogued,  as  against  5,576  in  1908-9  and 
3,796  in  1907-8.  The  bibUographical  service  has  continued  to 
advance,  506  bibliographies  having  been  compiled,  as  against  386 
in  1908-9  and  166  in  1907-8.  The  division  has  also  answered  a  large 
number  of  inquiries  by  means  of  brief  memoranda.  Improved 
metlu  d '  of  placing  orders  for  purchases  have  been  introduced. 

The  annual  bibliography  of  education  for  the  year  1908-9  was  pub- 
lished in  January  last,  and  the  compilation  of  the  issue  for  1909-10, 
which  is  to  appear  before  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  is  now  well 
under  way.  TTie  division  has  prepared  during  the  year  also  a  list  of 
college  and  student  periodicals  currently  received  by  the  libraries  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  published  as  chapter  14  in  the  annual  report 
for  1909,  and  a  list  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  1867-1910,  published  as  Bulletin  1910,  No.  3. 
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To  proyide  for  the  normal  growth  of  its  collections,  the  library 
must  secure  additional  room  in  the  near  future.  Another  pressing 
need  is  the  installation  of  modem  metal  shelving.  This  improye- 
ment  in  equipment,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  begun  during  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

DIVISION  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  RECORDS. 

The  correspondence  of  the  office  continues  to  increase,  the  number 

of  letters  received  during  the  year  amounting  to  18,463.    There  were 

distributed  during  the  year  106,950  copies  of  the  publications  of  the 

bureau. 

ATiASKA  DIVISION. 

The  responsibility  of  this  office  for  the  education  of  natives  of 
Alaska  provides  it  with  an  experiment  station  of  vast  proportions  and 
presenting  unusual  advantages.  The  work  in  the  more  remote 
regions  of  that  field  is  carried  on  under  great  difficulty.  Neverthe- 
less, its  value  for  experimental  purposes  is  recognized,  and  this  aspect 
of  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  Alaska  is  receiving  new  attention.  It  in 
no  way  detracts  from  the  seriousness  of  this  educational  undertak- 
ing that,  while  serving  its  own  immediate  purpose,  it  is  made  to  serve 
also  the  needs  of  judicious  experimentation. 

THE  ALASKA  SCHOOL  SEBVICB. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion maintained  77  United  States  public  schools  for  natives  of 
Alaska  (8  more  than  during  the  previous  fiscal  year),  with  a  corps  of 
5  superintendents!  98  teachers,  8  physicians,  3  nurses,  and  6  contract 
physicians;  3,962  pupils  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  1,704.  Many  adults  not  enrolled  as  pupils  received  instruction 
and  assistance. 

The  establishing  of  a  supply  and  disbursing  office  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  of  a  disbursing  office  in  Nome,  Alaska,  has  resulted  in  more 
efficient  administration  with  regard  to  the  purchase,  inspection,  and 
shipment  of  supplies  and  in  expediting  payments  for  expenditures. 

During  the  summer  of  1909,  13  additional  school  buildings  were 
provided.  Of  the  37  school  buildings  erected  during  1907,  1908, 
and  1909,  15  contain,  in  addition  to  the  schoolroom,  an  industrial 
room,  kitchen,  and  quarters  for  the  teacher.  Two  industrial  build- 
ings, containing  also  laundry  and  bathrooms  for  the  use  of  the  natives, 
have  been  erected  in  two  of  the  largest  of  the  Eskimo  villages.  The 
schools  have  been  generally  equipped  for  industrial  work.  Adapta- 
tion of  the  old  schoolhouses  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  work 
has  been  made  when  necessary.  Instruction  in  agriculture,  cooking, 
sewing,  bench  work,  washing  of  clothes,  cleaning  of  houses,  sanitation, 
and  hygiene  is  now  general  in  the  native  villages  throughout  Alaska. 
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The  effort  of  previous  years  to  give  the  natives  medical  aid  and 
instruction  in  sanitation  throu^  physicians  and  teachers  was 
extended  to  the  employment  of  nurses,  whose  work  has  shown 
excellent  results. 

The  expenditures  for  the  relief  of  destitute  natives  during  the 
fiscal  year  1910  amounted,  approximately,  to  $4,000,  as  against 
S7,000  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In  all  possible  cases  able-bodied 
natives  are  required  to  perform,  in  exchange  for  supplies  received, 
im  equivalent  amount  of  labor  in  furnishing  firewood  for  use  in  the 
schools,  in  cleaning  the  school  premises,  or  in  removing  refuse  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  native  houses. 

In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  this  bureau  in 
Alaska,  legislation  is  desired  (1)  conferring  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  authority  to  frame  a  sanitary  code  applicable  to  all  na- 
tives of  Alaska;  (2)  permitting  the  erection  and  equipment  of  hospi- 
tals which  wiU  serve  as  centers  for  the  relief  of  disease  and  for  instruc- 
tion to  native  girls  in  nursing;  (3)  requiring  the  attendaiice  at 
school  of  every  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  during  such  time 
as  the  family  of  said  child  is  in  the  village,  except  in  case  of  mental 
or  physical  incapacity  or  when  the  services  of  the  child  are  needed 
to  support  the  family  or  himself. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  expenditures  from  the  fund  for 
education  of  natives  of  Alaska: 

Appropriation 1200,000.00 

Salaries  in  Alaska $87,327.81 

Equipment  and  supplies 9, 039.  78 

Fuel  and  light 12,119.12 

Local  expenses 2, 024. 01 

Freight 10,867.39 

Repairs  and  rent 4, 189. 91 

Janitors 417.42 

Buildings 23,563.02 

Medical  relief .  16,221.24 

Destitution 3,690.42 

Commissioner's  office  expenses 800. 00 

Seattle  office  expenses 600.00 

Commissioner's  office  salaries 5, 897. 23 

Seattle  office  salaries 6, 450. 88 

Traveling  expenses 12, 976. 63 

Contingencies 5, 975. 19 

Total 200,000.00 

THE  ALASKA  BBINDEEB  SEBVIOE. 

Few  statistical  reports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1910,  have 

as  yet  been  received  regarding  the  reindeer  herds  in  Alaska.     The 

latest  ayailable  statistics  are  tiiose  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

1909,  according  to  which  the  total  number  of  domestic  reindeer  in 
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Alaska  was  22,915,  distributed  among  34  herds  in  connection  with 
28  stations,  of  which  18  were  under  the  control  of  the  (jovemment 
and  10  under  the  control  of  missionary  organizations.  Of  the  total 
number  of  reindeer  the  United  States  owned  19  per  cent,  the  mis- 
sions 17  per  cent,  Lapps  15  per  cent,  and  the  natives  49  per  cent,  as 
against  46  per  cent  during  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  reindeer  owned  by  the  natives  was  the  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  5  new  stations  as  additional  centers  of  distribution,  the 
transfer  of  reindeer  to  natives  in  payment  for  services  rendered, 
and  increase  in  the  number  of  apprentices  at  the  reindeer  stations. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  reindeer  industry  during  the  year 
was  the  increase  of  the  income  from  the  sale  of  reindeer  products 
from  $6,005.20  in  1908  to  $26,270.92  in  1909,  of  which  amount  the 
natives'  share  was  $18,212.03,  the  balance  having  been  received  by 
missionary  organizations  and  private  owners  other  than  natives. 
This  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  reindeer  industry  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Eskimo. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  expenditures  from  the  fund  "Rein- 
deer for  Alaska,  1910:" 

Appropriation |12, 000. 00 

Salaries  of  chief  herders |1, 969. 17 

Supplies 6,375.78 

Freight 2,387.24 

Establishing  new  herds 564. 17 

Contingencies 703. 64 

Total 12,000.00 

REPORTS  REQUIRED  BY  STATUTE. 
AaBICXTLTUBAL  AND  HBCHANICAL  COLLE0BS. 

During  the  year  the  reports  which  the  institutions  endowed  under 
the  acts  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890,  and  March  4,  1907, 
for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  are  required  to  make  were  examined  in 
this  office  and  it  was  found  that  the  appropriations  made  for  said  insti- 
tutions were  expended  for  the  purposes  specified  in  those  acts.  Each 
of  the  50  States  and  Territories  has,  therefore,  received  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1911,  the  sum  of  $45,000,  making  a  total  amount  paid 
out  for  the  year  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  $2,250,000. 

NATIONAL  EDXTCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association  reports  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  the  value  of  the  total  personal 
property  of  the  association   as  $11,300;  permanent  invested  fund. 
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$170,100;  net  revenue  from  invested  fund,  $6,761.73;  total  receipts 
for  ciurent  expenses,  $34,787.97;  total  expenses,  $30,235.92;  bal- 
ance June  30,  1910,  $4,552.05.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
membership  fees,  proceeds  of  sale  of  volumes  and  reports,  and  revenue 
from  invested  funds;  the  chief  sources  of  expense  are  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  volumes  of  proceedings,  maintenance  of  the  sec- 
retary's office  and  clerical  force  at  Winona,  Minn.,  and  the  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  annual  convention. 

The  total  registration  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
July,  1910,  was  12,385,  including  associate  members.  There  are 
now  about  7,000  active  members  enrolled. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  made  for  the  general  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  twelve  years,  including  the  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Appropriation»  far  Bureau  of  Ectucation. 


Yew. 


Distrib- 

CoUeot- 

Printing 
of  annual 

Salaries. 

Library. 

uting  doc- 

In^sta- 

Rent 

uments. 

tlstks. 

reports,  a 

S52,Q20 

t260 

12,500 

12,500 

14,000 

182,022 

53,620 

260 

2,500 

2,600 

4,000 

33,444 

54,120 

260 

2,500 

2,600 

4,000 

34,466 

64,740 

250 

2,600 

2,600 

4,000 

31,280 

52,940 

260 

2,600 

2,600 

4,000 

31,800 

52,040 

260 

2,500 

2,600 

4,000 

32,740 

53,140 

250 

2,600 

2,600 

4,000 

34,000 

54,940 

260 

2,500 

2,600 

4,000 

20,000 

55,500 

260 

2,600 

4,000 

4,000 

40,000 

66.500 

600 

2,600 

4,000 

4,000 

20,000 

61,200 

600 

2,600 

4,000 

4,000 

22,500 

65,200 

600 

2,600 

4,000 

0 

26,000 

TotaL 


1901. 
1M2. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1900. 
1907. 
1006. 
1900. 
1910. 
19U. 


104,102 
06,314  . 
07,836 
96,270 
03,990 
94,930 
96,390 
84,190 

106,260 
87,600 
94,700 
97,200 


a  From  1900  to  and  inchidine  1906  the  sums  given  represent  the  actual  cost  of  the  bureau's  quota  of  the 
•nnoal  repoirts.  which  was  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  printing  and  binding  for  Congress.  Since  1906 
Congress  has  limited  the  amount  that  may  be  expended  in  the  publication  of  each  annual  report.  In 
1906  proTlsloii  was  made  for  the  publication  of  two  reports,  in  order  to  bring  such  publications  up  to  date. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  called  attention  to  the  need  in  this  office 
of  an  adequate  staff  of  specialists  in  different  aspects  of  American 
education.  Along  with  the  employment  of  such  specialists  at  ade- 
quate salaries,  there  is  need  of  provision  for  a  sufficient  clerical  staff 
to  enable  them  to  work  to  advantage,  and  also  provision  for  miscel- 
laneous expense,  especially  the  necessary  expense  of  travel  in  this 
country.  An  organized  group  of  such  specialists,  with  all  necessary 
provision  for  their  work  both  at  Washington  and  in  the  field,  is  what  is 
greatly  desired.  I  am  submitting  estimates  for  new  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  aggregating  $75,000.  The  beginnings  which  have 
already  been  made  by  the  bureau  in  work  of  this  kind  show  that  the 
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plan  proposed  is  practicable,  and  the  call  for  additional  work  of  the 
same  kind  which  comes  in  from  all  directions  shows  that  it  would  fill  a 
distinct  and  urgent  need.  I  beg  to  recommend  that  these  estimates 
be  placed  before  Congress  with  some  indication  of  the  demand  for  such 
provision  which  has  come  to  this  office  from  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Elmeb  Ellsworth  Brown, 

C<nrimi89ioneT. 

The  Seobetart  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


Geoboe  Otis  Smith,  Director. 


The  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  for  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  comprised  items  amoimting  to 
$1,497,815.  The  plan  of  operations  was  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the  several 
branches  and  divisions  of  the  Survey  is  presented  on  later  pages  of 
this  report. 

SPBCIAIi  FEATURES  OF  THE  WORK. 

PBOailBSS  IN  LAND  CLASSIFICATION. 

OUTLINB  OP  WOBK. 

The  work  of  the  land-classification  board  is  for  the  most  part 
based  on  field  investigations  made  by  other  sections,  divisions, 
and  branches  of  the  Survey,  as  well  as  by  the  Greneral  Land  Office. 
The  land-classification  work  during  the  year  has  included — 

1.  The  preparation  of  withdrawals  covering  power  sites  and  coal, 
oil,  gas,  and  phosphate  lands. 

2.  The  classification  and  restoration  of  withdrawn  lands  and  the 
classification  of  certain  mineral  claims  in  national  forests. 

3.  The  designation  of  lands  under  the  enlarged-homestead  act 
and  the  consideration  of  petitions  for  such  designation. 

4.  The  consideration  of  applications  for  the  reclassification  of 
lands  classified  as  coal  land  and  of  referred  reports  of  special  agents 
of  the  Greneral  Land  Office  with  respect  to  the  mineral  character  of 
classified,  withdrawn,  and  other  lands. 

5.  Reports  to  the  Secretary,  Land  Office,  and  Indian  Office  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  developing  power  on  lands  involved  in  appli- 
cations under  the  right-of-way  acts  and  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
proposed  irrigation  enterprises  under  the  Carey  Act. 

PHOSPHATE  LANDS. 

Withdrawals  of  public  phosphate  lands  have  been  made  in  aid  of 
proposed  legislation,  for  the  reason  that  many  conflicting  claims 
have  arisen  through  efforts  to  locate  and  acquire  title  to  such  lands 
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under  existiiig  laws  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country  requires  that  the  exportation 
of  these  supplies  of  valuable  plant  food  be  prevented  by  some  effective 
method. 

The  field  examination  of  these  withdrawn  lands  is  being  enei^ti- 
cally  pushed,  so  that  all  lands  which  are  in  fact  not  underlain  by 
phosphate  deposits  may  be  promptly  released  from  these  withdrawals 
and  new  phosphate  territory  may  be  included.  During  the  fiscal 
year  areas  aggregating  2,322,416  acres,  which  had  been  included  in 
phosphate  withdrawals,  have  been  restored  to  entry  as  the  result  of 
field  work  showing  that  they  are  not  valuable  for  phosphate,  and 
401,954  acres  of  new  phosphate  territory  found  by  these  examina- 
tions have  been  included  in  the  withdrawals.  The  withdrawals  by 
States  are  tabulated  elsewhere  (p.  47). 

POWER  srrEs. 

The  policy  of  withdrawing  lands  in  aid  of  proposed  legislation 
affecting  the  use  and  disposition  of  water-power  sites  was  actively 
continued  during  the  year  at  the  rate  of  about  100,000  acres  a  month, 
the  total  withdrawals  for  the  year  amoimting  to  1,219,818  acres. 
As  a  result  of  field  work  showing  the  lands  not  to  be  valuable  for 
power  45,189  acres  were  released  from  existing  withdrawals  and 
restored  to  the  public  domain.  The  areas  covered  by  withdrawals 
in  the  several  States,  as  well  as  the  total  area  covered  by  outstanding 
withdrawals  on  July  1,  19l0,  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  48. 

COAL  LANDS. 

The  energies  of  the  coal-land  classification  board  have  been  directed 
toward  the  completion  and  systematization  of  the  records  of  past 
investigations  and  actions;  the  classification  and  appraisement  of 
the  large  areas  which  had  been  examined  in  previous  years  but  on 
which  no  classification  had  been  reported ;  the  reclassification,  imder 
the  new  regulations  of  April  10,  1909,  of  all  areas  previously  classi- 
fied; and  the  withdrawal  of  areas  which  by  these  former  examina- 
tions were  indicated  to  contain  valuable  deposits  of  coal  but  with 
regard  to  which  the  information  at  hand  was  not  sufficient  for  a 
complete  classification  and  appraisement. 

ClasaificatioTie  and  valuations. — The  board  has  during  the  year 
classified  and  appraised,  with  respect  to  coal  value,  14,512,932  acres 
which  had  not  previously  been  classified,  of  which  587,306  acres,  were 
required  to  offset  the  amount  lost  by  rewithdrawals  where  new  data 
indicated  the  existing  classifications  to  be  erroneous.  It  has  reclassi- 
fied 4,206,528  acres  covered  by  former  classifications.  These,  with 
the  areas  restored  without  appraisal  because  they  are  private  lands, 
or  without  classification  because  of  their  doubtful  value  as  to  coal. 
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amounting  to  2,602,215  acres,  make  a  total  of  21,321,675  acres  acted 
on  during  the  year.  The  total  value  of  the  5,618,769  acres  appraised 
as  coal  land  during  the  year,  at  the  minimum  price  fixed  by  law,  is 
$87,816,599;  the  value  fixed  by  the  board  is  $380,955,646,  an  increase 
of  approximately  $300,000,000.  The  total  area  on  June  30,  1910, 
covered  with  classification  and  appraisement  as  coal  land,  under  both 
the  old  and  the  new  regulations,  is  10,031,390  acres,  and  the  total 
appraised  value  of  tiiose  lands  is  $449,876,208.  The  progress  of 
coal-land  classifications  and  the  net  areas  covered  byexisfing  classifi- 
cations under  the  old  and  new  regulations  on  July  1,  1909,  and  July 
1, 1910,  exclusive  of  restorations  without  classification  and  of  classifi- 
cations as  coal  land  without  appraisement,  are  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  45. 

WilMrawals. — ^The  coal-land  withdrawals  have  been  extended 
during  the  year  to  cover  the  principal  remaining  areas  of  the  exten- 
sive coal  fields  in  eastern  Montana  and  Wyoming,  only  portions  of 
which  had  been  previously  withdrawn.  These  withdrawals,  together 
with  those  covering  newly  discovered  coal  fields  in  Utah  and  Arizona 
and  the  rewithdrawal  of  587,306  acres  where  new  data  indicated  the 
existing  classifications  to  be  erroneous,  make  a  total  withdrawal  for 
the  year  of  20,425,728  acres. 

Recommendations  for  withdrawal  covering  the  very  extensive  area 
of  low-grade  coal  lands  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  were 
prepared  during  the  fiscal  year,  but  the  withdrawals  were  not  made 
until  the  early  part  of  July,  1910.  Although  these  lands  had  been 
known  for  many  years  to  contain  coal,  inclusive  withdrawals  had 
not  been  made  for  the  reason  that  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land 
was  almost  everywhere  greater  than  the  coal  value,  and  the  value  of 
the  coal  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  the  great  retardation 
of  development  which  would  follow  withdrawal.  With  the  passage 
of  the  law  making  it  possible  to  obtain  patent  to  the  surface  of  coal 
lands  under  the  agricultural-land  laws,  this  objection  to  withdrawal 
no  longer  existed.  It  is  believed  that  with  these  new  withdrawals 
in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Arizona,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota  only  small  areas  of  public  lands  will  be  found  to  contain  coal 
in  amounts  which  will  make  additional  withdrawals  necessary, 
except  in  coal  fields  in  existing  Indian  reservations. 

The  outstanding  withdrawals  on  July  1,  1909,  and  July  1,  1910, 
t(%ether  with  a  summary  statement  of  new  withdrawals  and  actions 
which  have  tended  to  reduce  existing  withdrawals,  are  given  by' 
States  in  the  table  on  page  46. 

OIL  LANDS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  oil-land  withdrawals  from  agri- 
cultural entry  included  2,270,144  acres  in  California  and  173,530 
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acres  in  Wyoming,  and  oil-land  withdrawals  from  all  acquisition 
covered  1;451,520  acres  in  Louisiana  (of  which  only  6,599  acres  are 
known  to  be  vacant  unappropriated  land)  and  74,849  acres  in  Oregon. 
On  September  26,  1909,  the  President  decided  that  all  public  oil 
lands  should  be  withheld  from  all  disposition  pending  Congressional 
action,  for  the  reason  that  the  existing  mineral-land  law  is  not  well 
adapted  to  deposits  of  this  character  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
it  seemed  desirable  to  reserve  certain  fuel-oil  deposits  for  the  use  of 
the  American  navy.  Accordingly,  the  form  of  all  existing  with- 
drawals was  changed,  and  new  withdrawals  aggregating  2,749,260 
acres  were  made  in  Arizona,  OaUfornia,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Field  examinations  passed  on  by  the  oil-land 
classification  board  during  the  year  resulted  in  the  restoration  of 
2,172,182  acres  of  land  which  were  found  not  to  be  valuable  for  oil. 
The  aggregate  areas  in  the  several  States  covered  by  withdrawals 
outstanding  July  1,  1909,  and  July  1,  1910,  are  presented  in  the 
table  on  page  47,  together  with  a  summary  statement  of  the  resto- 
rations of  lands  found  not  to  be  valuable  for  oil. 

aBOLOaiC  INVBSTIGATIONS. 

Geologic  surveys  and  investigations  were  continued  during  the 
year  in  32  States  and  Territories,  and  over  66  per  cent  of  the  appro- 
priation for  geologic  surveys  was  expended  in  the  16  pubUc-land 
States  and  Territories.  In  connection  with  the  land-classification 
work,  about  15,300  square  miles  of  supposed  coal  territory  in  the 
Rocky  Moimtain  region  were  examined.  Other  work  in  the  pubUc- 
land  States  included  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  phosphate 
deposits  in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah  and  systematic,  detailed 
surveys  of  important  mining  districts  in  Washington,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Califomia,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Missouri  and  of  oil 
fields  in  southern  Califomia  and  Oklahoma. 

Under  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  C.  A.  Fisher  was 
detailed  to  examine  for  the  General  Land  Office  the  group  of  coal 
claims  in  Alaska  under  investigation  by  that  bureau  and  spent  about 
two  months  and  a  half  in  this  work. 

HISTOBY  OF  TECHNOLOQIC  INYBSTIGATIONS. 

The  oi^anization  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  July  1,  1910,  makes  this 
report  of  the  Geological  Survey  au  appropriate  place  to  review  the 
work  now  transferred  to  that  bureau. 

AUTHORrrr. 

The  Survey's  investigation  of  fuels  had  its  beginning  in  the  appro- 
priation act  of  February  18,  1904,  carrying  $30,000  ''for  analyzing 
and  testing  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  the  coals  and 
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lignites  of  the  United  States,  *  *  *  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.'^  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  appropriations — $30,000  April  27,  1904;  $25,000 
January  5,  1905;  $202,000  March  3,  1905;  $250,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1909;  and  $100,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1910. 

The  investigation  of  structural  materials  under  the  Geological 
Survey  was  authorized  under  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of 
March  3,  1905,  carrying  $7,500  for  this  purpose,  and  the  deficiency 
Impropriation  act  of  the  same  date,  carrying  $5,000.  The  work  was 
enlarged  and  continued  by  appropriations  of  $100,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910. 

The  investigations  as  to  the  causes  of  mine  explosions,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  safety  in  mining,  were  first  authorized  in  the  legislative 
appropriation  act  of  May  22,  1908,  carrying  for  this  purpose  an 
appropriation  of  $150,000.  This  was  followed  by  a  similar  appro- 
priation in  the  act  providing  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  1910.  A  fully  equipped  mine  experiment  station 
was  established  in  Pittsbuig  during  1908,  at  which  investigations 
of  explosives,  coal  gas,  dust,  electricity,  and  other  possible  causes  of 
mine  explosions  have  since  been  continually  under  way. 

Through  the  coiurtesy  and  cooperation  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  investigations  of  fuels  and 
structural  materials  were  continued  on  the  exposition  grounds  during 
1905  and  1906  and  those  of  structural  materials  imtil  1909.  During 
1907  the  fuel  investigations  were  transferred  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
early  in  1908  to  Pittsburg,  where  a  large  part  of  the  work  on  struc- 
tural materials  also  is  now  done.  In  April,  1907,  these  two  series  of 
investigations  were,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  included 
in  an  administrative  unit — the  technologic  branch  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

The  act  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  approved  May  16,  1910, 
as  amended  in  the  simdry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  June  25, 
1910,  transfers  to  that  bureau  the  investigations,  personnel,  and 
equipnient  of  the  f  ueb  and  mine-accidents  divisions  of  the  technologic 
branch  of  the  Gleological  Survey,  to  take  effect  July  1  of  this  year. 
The  sundry  civil  act  also  provides  that  the  structural-materials  inves- 
tigations heretofore  carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

INVESTIGATION  OP  MINE   ACCIDENTS. 

The  study  of  mine  explosions  and  their  causes  at  the  Pittsburg  sta- 
tion has  been  developed  under  five  phases,  as  follows: 

1.  Investigations  in  the  mines  to  determine  the  conditions  leading 
up  to  mine  explosions  and  means  of  preventing  them. 
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2.  Inyestigations  of  explosives  used  ia  coal  mines,  to  detennine 
tiiose  that  can  be  used  with  leaet  risk  ia  mines  where  gas  or  inflam- 
mable dust  may  be  found. 

8.  Inyestigationa  of  the  conditions  under  whidi  electric  6quipmmit 
can  be  saf^y  used  in  coal-mining  operations  ^liiere  there  is  ride  of 
explosions. 

4.  InyestigatiooB  of  mine  lamps  as  possible  causes  of  mine  explo- 
sions, and  of  the  relatire  safety  and  efficiency  of  mine  lamps  of  differ- 
ent types. 

6.  Investigations  of  the  various  types  of  artificial  breathing  appa- 
ratus suited  for  use  in  the  study  of  mine  disasters. 

The  mining  engineering  field  force  of  the  Geological  Survey  has 
already  made  decided  progress  in  the  study  of  underground  mining 
conditions  and  methods.  Practically  all  the  coal  mines  in  which 
explosions  have  occurred  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  care- 
fully examined;  the  gases,  coal  dust,  coke,  etc.,  have  been  analyzed 
at  the  Pittsburg  laboratory;  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  detei> 
mine  the  ^splosibility  of  various  mixtures  of  gas  and  air  in  the  pres- 
ence of  shots  of  explosives  of  different  types.  Investigations  have 
been  made  as  to  the  explosibility  of  dust  from  various  typical  coals 
under  similar  conditions,  the  chemical  composition  and  physical 
characteristics  of  this  dust  and  of  the  coal  from  which  it  is  formed,  and 
the  methods  of  preventing  dust  explosions  by  wetting  the  dust  hy 
sprinkling  or  other  methods. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  ako  in  the  investigation  of 
explosives  used  in  coal  mining  and  the  determination  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  may  be  used  with  least  risk,  especially  where  either 
gas  or  inflammable  coal  dust  i^  present  in  quantities  that  indicate 
danger.  In  arranging  for  this  work,  the  manufacturers  of  explosives 
were  invited  to  submit  for  test,  according  to  a  published  program, 
such  of  their  explosives  as  they  had  reason  to  believe  might  meet  the 
conditions  prescribed.  In  response  to  this  invitation  a  number  of 
explosives  have  been  submitted  for  investigation,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  have  passed  the  required  tests  and  have  therefore  been 
classed  among  the  '' permissible  explosives."  Three  lists  of  sucli 
explosives  have  been  published,  the  latest  (May,  1910)  containing 
a  total  of  45  permissible  explosives. 

The  investigations  in  connection  with  dectricity  as  one  of  the 
possible  causes  of  coal-mine  explosions  have  related  mainly  to  inclosed 
electric  fuses,  as  to  whether,  in  actual  use,  they  may  or  may  not  ignite 
an  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  gas  or  inflammable  dust ;  to  the  devel- 
opment of  electric  methods  of  determining  automatically  the  percent- 
age of  gas  present  in  air  in  different  parts  of  the  mine  and  indicating 
it  in  the  superintendent's  office ;  to  the  relative  safety  and  permanence 
of  different  types  of  insulation  of  electric  wires  under  mine  conditions ; 
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and  to  the  conditions  under  whieh  closed  electric  motors  may  be 
safely  used  in  gaseous  or  dusty  mines. 

The  investigations  and  educational  work  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  artificial  breathing  apparatus  and  other  types  of  mine  rescue 
equipment  have  been  useful  in  developing  better  methods  for  using 
such  equipment  both  in  the  examination  of  mines  in  which  explosions 
have  occurred  and  in  mine  rescue  work.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  work 
already  done  four  branch  mine  rescue  experiment  stations  have 
already  been  established  and  nine  others  have  been  authorized  by 
Congress;  and  three  fire-fighting  and  mine  rescue  stations  have  been 
authorized  by  the  general  assembly  of  Illinois  and  will  be  established 
during  the  next  few  months.  In  addition,  many  mining  companies 
have  purchased  mine  rescue  equipment  for  establishing  local  stations 
of  their  own  in  all  the  more  important  coal  fields. 

FUEL  TESTING. 

The  work  of  the  fuel  division  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  owing 
to  the  reduction  in  its  appropriation  from  $250,000  to  $100,000,  has 
been  confined  largely  to  the  routine  testing  of  coal  and  other  mineral 
fuels  needed  for  use  by  the  Government.  This  phase  of  the  work  has 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  nearly  all  the  fuel  now  purchased  by 
the  Government  is  either  purchased  on  specifications  and  subject  to 
tests  by  the  fuel  division  or  purchased  after  examinations  of  the  coal 
supplied  by  the  mines  from  which  coal  is  delivered  to  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  this  routine  testing  work,  certain  investigations  have 
been  conducted  during  the  year  to  promote  increased  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  fuel  by  the  Government;  also  general  investigations  con- 
cerning the  processes  of  combustion,  the  organic  composition  of  coal, 
the  causes  of  and  methods  of  preventing  spontaneous  combustion, 
and  other  alUed  subjects  that  are  considered  to  have  a  special  bearing 
on  the  government  work. 

The  investigations  begun  at  St.  Louis  and  continued  at  Norfolk  in 
connection  with  the  testing  of  coal  under  boilers  and  in  gas  producers 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  necessarily  discontinued,  and  final 
reports  on  these  subjects  are  nearly  ready  for  pubhcation. 

Investigations  as  to  the  adaptabihty  of  different  grades  of  coal  for 
briquetting  are  now  limited  largely  to  laboratory  investigations  of 
binding  materials  and  experiments  in  briquetting  Ugnites  and  lig- 
nitic  coals  from  the  pubUc-land  States. 

The  chemical  laboratories  associated  with  this  division  have  not 
only  made  the  routine  analyses  of  coals  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment but  have  also  analyzed  many  samples  of  coal  collected  by  the . 
geologistis  of  the  Survey  in  connection  with  the  clafisification  of  the 
public  lands. 
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The  investigations  into  the  waste  in  the  mining  and  utilization  of 
coal  have  brought  out  important  information  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  waste  and  have  proved  useful  in  awakening  the  public 
to  the  need  of  improving  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  now  largely  due. 
During  the  last  two  years  much  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the 
problem  of  a  more  extensive  and  less  wasteful  use  of  other  mineral 
fuels,  especially  natural  gas,  fuel  oil,  and  oil  products. 

The  fuel  investigations  have  also  included  an  inquiry  into  the  possi- 
biUty  of  substituting  peat  for  mineral  fuels  in  regions  where  the  latter 
are  scarce  and  expensive. 

INVESTIGATION   OP   STRUCTURAL  MATERIALS. 

The  investigation  of  structural  materials  begun  at  St.  Louis  in  1905 
was  a  continuation  of  and  followed  logically  from  the  investigations 
of  cement-making  materials,  building  stone,  and  clays  which  had  been 
carried  on  to  some  extent  by  the  Geological  Survey  for  several  years. 

Tests  of  cement  were  made  at  St.  Louis  during  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  American 
Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  who  had  prepared  for  the  exposition 
a  cement  pavihon  with  three  rooms,  in  the  largest  of  which  was  a 
working  exhibit  of  cement  and  concrete  testing  machinery.  At  the 
close  of  the  exposition  this  pavilion  and  other  necessary  buildings 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  (Jovernment  for  use  in  the  structural- 
materials  investigations  then  proposed.  The  enlargement  of  the  work 
in  1906  made  necessary  the  acquirement  of  additional  buildings  for 
the  housing  of  the  laboratories,  and  the  exposition  authorities  granted 
for  this  work  the  free  use  of  the  foundry  exhibit  building  (100  by  125 
feet)  and  metal  pavilion  (100  by  60  feet  floor  space).  Owing  to  the 
necessity  of  removing  these  buildings  from  the  exposition  grounds, 
which  were  retransferred  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis  as  a  part  of  the  public 
park,  and  the  inability  of  the  Survey  to  obtain  quarters  for  the  work 
elsewhere  in  St.  Louis,  the  structural-materials  investigations  were 
transferred  to  the  government  buildings  available  for  them  on  the 
arsenal  tract  in  Pittsburg. 

Although  the  purpose  of  these  investigations  has  been  primarily 
to  meet  the  Government's  own  needs,  incidentally  the  results  are 
published  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  of  value  to  the  engineer- 
ing profession  and  to  the  general  pubUc,  Moreover,  these  investiga- 
tions were  so  planned  as  to  make  use  of  and  to  correlate  all  similar 
work  by  others,  in  state  testing  laboratories,  in  the  testing  laboratories 
of  universities,  and  through  the  agencies  of  engineering  societies  and 
their  joint  committees. 

The  investigations  conducted  during  the  year  include  inquiries  into 
the  nature,  extent,  and  distribution  of  materials  needed  for  the  use 
of  the  Government  in  its  building  and  construction  work.    They  were 
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planned  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  statements  of  needs  sub- 
mitted by  the  Supervising  Architect,  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
and  other  branches  of  the  government  service  having  such  work  in 
charge.  They  have  related  primarily  to  concrete,  reenf  orced  concrete, 
and  other  cement  products  and  their  constituent  materials,  clay 
products,  stone,  and  miscellaneous  materials,  and  the  behavior  of 
such  structural  materials  under  the  action  of  fire,  water,  acids,  alka- 
lies, and  other  destructive  agencies. 

DISTBEBXTTION  OF  PTJBLIOATIONS. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  distribution  of  reports  and  maps  is 
more  than  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Survey.  The  number 
of  letters  received  relating  to  publications  and  the  amount  of  money 
received  from  sales  of  publications  furnish,  perhaps,  the  best  index  of 
the  relation  of  the  Survey  to  the  public.  The  increase  for  1910  over 
1909  in  such  letters  received  was  more  than  20  per  cent,  and  the  money 
receipts  show  a  gain  of  more  than  6  per  cent.  The  total  number  of 
reports  and  maps  distributed  has  increased  more  than  13  per  cent. 
These  figures  may  be  compared  with  the  growth  in  the  total  corre- 
spondence of  the  Survey,  the  number  of  pieces  of  incoming  mail 
handled  during  the  year  showing  an  increase  of  not  quite  9  per  cent 
over  the  number  in  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

WORK  OF  THE  TEAR. 

PTJBLIOATIONS. 

The  Survey's  work  finds  pubUc  expression  chiefly  through  its 
reports  and  maps.  The  pubUcations  of  the  last  fiscal  year  are  briefly 
described  in  the  following  summaries: 

Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1909.    128  pp.,  2  pis. 
A  report  on  special  features  of  the  Survey's  work,  brief  abstracts  of  publications 
of  the  year,  and  a  summary  of  the  work  by  branches  and  divisions,  with  maps  show- 
ing the  progress  of  topographic  and  geologic  surveys. 
Professional  Paper  64.  The  Yakutat  Bay  region,  Alaska  (Physiography  and  glacial 
geology  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr;  Areal  geology  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  Bert  S.  Butler). 
183  pp.,  37  pis.,  10  text  figures. 
An  elaborate  description  of  the  region,  especially  of  its  glacial  history,  with 
chapters  on  early  exploration,  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
mineral  resources. 
Professional  Paper  66.  Geology  and  water  resources  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Black  Hills  and  adjoining  regions  in  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  by  N.  H. 
Darton.    105  pp.,  24  pis.,  15  text  figures. 
Describes  the  geology  of  the  sedimentary  rocks — their  stratigraphy,  structure, 
and  geologic  history — and  discusses  the  mineral  resources  of  the  region,  including 
undergroimd  water,  coal,  gypsum,  and  other  minerals.    Also  contains  information 
respecting  surface  waters  available  for  irrigation  and  stock  raising  and  notes  on 
timber  and  climate.    The  illustrations  comprise  geologic  and  topographic  maps, 
a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  underground  waters,  sections  showing  stradg- 
xaphy,  and  half-tone  reproductionB  of  photographs. 
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Ptofeflflional  Paper  66.  The  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  Goldfield,  Nev.,  by  Frederick 
Leslie  Ransome,  assisted  in  the  field  by  W.  H.  Emmons  and  G.  H.  Garrey. 
258  pp.,  35  pis.,  34  text  figures. 
A  description  of  the  geology,  geologic  history,  mineralogy,  ore  deposits,  and 
mines  of  the  district,  with  a  history  of  mining  and  a  list  of  previous  reports.    Con- 
tains also  notes  on  ore  treatment  and  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  mineral  deposits. 
The  illustrations  include  geologic  maps  and  sections,  mine  plans  and  sections,  half- 
tone views,  and  photomicrographs  of  ores  and  rocks. 

Professional  Paper  67.  Landslides  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  Colorado,  including  a 

consideration  of  their  causes  and  their  classification,  by  Ernest  Howe.    58  pp., 

20  pis.,  4  text  figures. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  landslides  and  rock  streams,  a  brief  summary  of 

the  various  views  entertained  concerning  landslides  in  general,  and  a  discuadon 

of  their  nature  and  causes. 

Bulletin  360.  Pre-Cambrian  geology  of  North  America,  by  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise 
and  Charles  Kenneth  Leith.  939  pp.,  2  pis. 
A  full  account  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of 
North  America,  including  a  general  description  of  the  rocks,  summaries  of  the 
literature  on  the  several  regions  considered,  statements  of  the  established  con- 
clusions, and  correlations  of  formations  in  the  several  regions.  The  accompanying 
maps  show  pre-Cambrian  areas  of  North  America  and  of  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

Bulletin  377.  The  fauna  of  the  Caney  shale  of  Oklahoma,  by  George  H.  Girty.    106 
pp.,  13  pis. 
Descriptions  of  species,  a  register  of  localities  where  the  fossils  were  found,  and 
half-tone  figures  of  specimens.    Includes  suggestions  as  to  age  and  correlations. 

Bulletin  380.  Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1908:  Part  I,  Metals  and  nonmetab, 
except  fuels;  C.  W.  Hayes  and  Waldemar  Lindgren,  geologists  in  charge.    406 
pp.,  2  pis.,  32  text  figures. 
Introductory  papers  by  Messrs.  Hayes  and  Lindgren  summarize  the  publicationB 
and  field  work  of  the  year  bearing  on  deposits  of  metalliferous  ores  and  on  non- 
metallic  mineral  resources  except  fuels.    The  body  of  the  volume  comprises  the 
following  papers: 

Notes  on  the  economic  geology  of  southeastern  Gunnison  Coimty,  Colo.,  by 
J.  M.  Hill. 

The  Homsilver  district,  Nevada,  by  F.  L.  Ransome. 

Roimd  Mountain,  Nevada,  by  F.  L.  Ransome. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  Grants  Pass  quadrangle  and  bordering  districts,  Oregon, 
by  J.  S.  Diller  and  G.  F.  Kay. 

Notes  on  the  Bohemia  mining  district,  Oregon,  by  D.  F.  MacDonald. 

Faulting  and  vein  structure  in  the  Cracker  Creek  gold  district.  Baker  County, 
Oreg.,  by  J.  T.  Pardee. 

The  Yerington  copper  district,  Nevada,  by  F.  L.  Ransome. 

The  Tres  Hermanas  mining  district,  New  Mexico,  by  Waldemar  Lindgren. 

Tin,  tungsten,  and  tantalum  deposits  of  South  Dakota,  by  Frank  L.  Hess. 

Note  on  a  wolframite  deposit  in  the  Whetstone  Mountains,  Arizona,  by  Frank 
L.  Hess. 

Tonnage  estimates  of  Clinton  iron  ore  in  the  Chattanooga  region  of  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  by  E.  F.  Burchard. 

The  Taylor  Peak  and  Whitepine  iron-ore  deposits,  Colorado,  by  E.  C.  Harder. 

The  Hanover  iron-ore  deposits.  New  Mexico,  by  Sidney  Paige. 

The  iron  ores  of  the  Appalachian  region  in  Virginia,  by  E.  C.  Harder. 
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Bulletm  38(^— Continued. 

Manganese  deposits  of  the  United  States,  by  E.  C.  Harder. 

An  occurrence  of  asphaltite  in  northeastern  Nevada,  by  Robert  Anderson. 

Grahamite  deposits  of  southeastern  Oklahoma,  by  J.  A.  Taff . 

Marble  prospects  in  the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  Arizona,  by  Sidney  Paige. 

The  Niobrara  limestone  of  northern  Colorado  considered  as  a  possible  source  of 
Portland  cement  material,  by  G.  C.  Martin. 

Cement  material  near  Havre,  Mont.,  by  L.  J.  Pepperberg. 

Ganister  in  Blair  County,  Pa.,  by  Charles  Butts. 

Notes  on  the  clays  of  Florida,  by  George  C.  Matson. 

Sodium  sulphate  in  Soda  Lake,  Carriso  Plain,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Cal.,  by 
Ralph  Arnold  and  H.  R.  Johnson. 

Sulphur  deposits  near  Thermopolis,  Wyo.,  by  E.  G.  Woodniff. 

Mica  deposits  of  South  Dakota,  by  D.  B.  Sterrett. 

Lists  of  Survey  publications  on  deposits  of  metals  and  nonmetals,  except  fuels. 

Bulletin  382.  The  effect  of  oxygen  in  coal,  by  David  White.    74  pp.,  3  pis. 

A  report  on  the  results  of  a  comparative  study  of  ultimate  coal  analyses  made  and 
published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  showing  that  oxygen  in  coal  is 
economically  almost  as  undesirable  as  ash. 
Bulletin  383.  Notes  on  explosive  mine  gases  and  dusts,  with  special  reference  to 
explosions  in  the  Monongah,  Darr,  and  Naomi  coal  mines,  by  Rollin  Thomas 
Chamberlin.    67  pp.,  1  text  figure. 
A  report  on  the  conditions  in  the  mines  after  the  explosions,  with  analyses  of 
gases,  studies  of  coal  dusts,  and  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  preventing  dust 
explosions. 
Bulletin  384.  A  geological  reconnaissance  in  northern  Idaho  and  northwestern  Mon- 
tana, by  F.  C.  Calkins,  with  notes  on  the  economic  geology,  by  D.  F.  MacDonald. 
112  pp.,  2  pis.,  3  text  figures. 
A  sketch  of  the  geography  and  the  areal  and  economic  geology  of  the  region,  with 
detailed  descriptions  of  certain  localities  and  a  geologic  sketch  map. 

Bulletin  385.  Briquetting  tests  at  the  United  States  fuel-testing  plant,  Norfolk,  Va., 
;907-8,  by  Charles  L.  Wright.    41  pp.,  9  pis. 
A  description  of  the  briquetting  plant  and  of  the  results  of  tests  of  briquets 
made  from  several  kinds  of  coal  with  different  binders. 
Bulletin  386.  Pleistocene  geology  of  the  Leadville  quadrangle,  Colorado,  by  Stephen 
R.  Capps,  jr.    99  pp.,  8  pis.,  18  text  figures. 
A  general  consideration  of  ice  action  in  the  quadrangle,  followed  by  a  special 
consideration  of  glacial  deposits  and  action  in  particular  areas. 
Bulletin  387.  Structural  materials  in  parts  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  by  N.  H. 
Darton.    33  pp.,  9  pis.,  1  text  figure. 
An  account  of  deposits  of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  building  stone,  limestone,  plaster, 
and  cement  materials  in  the  regions  about  Portland,  Greg.,  and  Takoma  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  with  maps  showing  location  of  the  deposits  and  other  illustrations. 
Bulletin  388.  The  colloid  matter  of  clay  and  its  measurement,  by  Harrison  Everett 
Ashley,  with  a  preface  by  A.  V.  Bleininger.    65  pp.,  1  pi.,  9  text  figures. 
A  report  on  a  series  of  experiments  and  tests  designed  to  afford  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  plasticity  of  clays  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
Bulletin  389.  The  Manzano  group  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  New  Mexico,  by  Willis 
T.  Lee  and  George  H.  Girty.    141  pp.,  12  pis.,  9  text  figures. 
Description  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  group,  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  of  the  fossils,  by  Mr. 
Girty. 
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Bulletin  390.  Geology  of  the  Lewistown  coal  field,  Montana,  by  W.  R.  Calvert.    8S 
pp.,  5  pis.,  1  text  figure. 
Description  of  the  geography,  stratigraphy,  and  structure  of  the  field  and  of  the 
coal  beds  as  exposed  or  developed  at  many  places. 
Bulletin  391.  The  Devonian  fauna  of  the  Ouray  limestone,  by  E.  M.  Kindle.    60  pp., 
10  pis. 
Descriptions  and  figures  of  the  fossils,  with  observations  on  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  divisions  and  fossils  oi  the  formation. 
Bulletin  392.  Commercial  deductions  from  comparisons  of  gasoline  and  alcohol  tests 
on  internal-combustion  engines,  by  Robert  M.  Strong.    38  pp. 
Discusses  differences  in  engines,  effect  of  quality  of  fuel  and  of  principal  operating 
conditions,  limit  of  rate  oi  fuel  consumption  and  other  factcns,  and  presents  a  sum- 
mary of  the  conclusions  reached. 
Bulletin  393.  Incidental  problems  in  gas-producer  tests,  by  R.  H.  Femald,  C.  D. 
Smith,  J.  K.  Clement,  and  H.  A.  Grine.    29  pp,  8  text  figures. 
A  discussion  of  factors  affecting  the  proper  length  of  tests  and  differences  of  tem- 
perature in  the  fuel  bed. 
Bulletin  394.  Papers  on  the  conservation  <rf  mineral  resources.    1909.    214  pp.,  12 
pb.,  2  text  figures.    Reprinted  from  report  of  the  National  Conservation  Com- 
mission, February,  1900. 
Coal  fields,  by  M.  R.  Campbell  and  E.  W.  Parker;  Future  coal  production,  by 
Henry  Gannett;  Petroleum,  Natural  gas,  by  D.  T.  Day;  Peat,  by  C.  A.  Davis;  Iron 
ores,  by  C.  W.  Hayes;  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  by  Waldemar  Lindgren; 
Phosphate  deposits,  by  P.  B.  Van  Horn;  Mineral  resources  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H. 
Brooks.    The  illustrations  include   maps  of  the  United   States  showing  coal, 
petroleum,  and  natural-gas  fields,  a  map  of  Alaska  showing  known  mineral  depodts, 
and  several  diagrams  showing  rate  and  amount  of  mineral  production. 
Bulletin  395.  Radioactivity  of  the  thermal  waters  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  by 
Herman  Schlundt  and  R.  B.  Moore.    35  pp.,  4  pis.,  7  text  figures. 
A  description  of  apparatus  and  methods  used  to  determine  the  radioactivity  of  the 
waters  and  a  statement  and  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  experiments. 
Bulletin  396.  Paleontology  of  the  Coalinga  district,  California,  by  Ralph  Arnold.    173 
pp.,  30  pis. 
Descriptions  of  the  geologic  formations  and  of  their  contained  fossils,  with  figures 
of  the  foflsils. 
Bulletin  397.  Mineral  deposits  of  the  Cerbat  Range,  Black  Mountains,  and  Grand  Wash 
Cliffs,  Arizona,  by  F.  C.  Schrader.    226  pp.,  16  pis.,  37  text  figures. 
A  general  account  of  the  geography,  physiography,  and  geology  of  the  region  and 
a  detailed  description  of  the  mineral  deposits  seen  at  numerous  mines.    The  illuetra- 
tions  include  a  geologic  reconnaissance  map,  plans  and  sections  of  claims  and 
mines,  and  half-tone  views. 
Bulletin  398.  Geology  and  oil  resources  of  the  Coalinga  district,  California,  by  Ralph 
Arnold  and  Robert  Anderson;  with  report  on  oils,  by  I.  C.  Allen.    354  pp.,  52 
pis.,  9  text  figures. 
A  discussion  of  the  geography,  topography,  and  geology  of  the  district  and  a 
detailed  account  of  the  tenitory  from  which  oil  has  been  obtained,  notes  on  the 
occurrence  and  origin  of  the  oil,  and  description  of  individual  wells,  together  with 
conclusions  respecting  the  future  development  of  the  field,  tables  showing  areas 
classified  as  mineral  land,  production  and  estimated  supply,  and  oil  companies  and 
wells  in  the  district,  and  a  chapter  on  character  of  the  oil.    The  illustrations  embrace 
geologic  maps  and  sections  and  figures  showing  fossils. 
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Bulletin  399.  Resulto  of  spirit  leveling  in  West  Virginia,  1896-1908;  compiled  by  S.  8. 
Gannett  and  D.  H.  Baldwin.    81  pp. 
A  detailed  account  of  precise  and  primary  leveling,  showing  the  altitudes  above 
sea  level  of  more  than  1,200  points. 

Bulletin  400.  Iron  ores,  fuels,  and  fluxes  of  the  Birmingham  district,  Alabama,  by 

E.  F.  Burchard  and  Gluu'les  Butts;  with  chapters  on  the  origin  of  the  ores,  by 

E.  0.  Eckel.    204  pp.,  17  pis.,  19  text  figures. 

A  description  of  the  general  geology  of  the  district  and  of  the  Clinton  and  brown 

ores,  detailed  descriptions  of  the  mines  and  deposits,  discussions  of  the  origin  of  the 

ores,  notes  on  methods  of  mining,  and  an  account  of  the  fuel  and  fluxes  used.    The 

illustrations  include  economic  and  geologic  maps  of  the  district  and  many  plans, 

sections,  and  half-tone  views. 

Bulletin  401.  Relations  between  local  magnetic  disturbances  and  the  genesis  of 
petroleum,  by  G.  F.  Becker.    24  pp,  1  pi. 

Presents  the  various  aiguments  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  deposits  of  pelaroleum 
and  other  hydrocarbons  and  suggests  that  some  such  deposits  may  have  originated 
from  iron  or  other  metallic  carbides  formed  by  the  action  of  volcanic  emanations  or 
waters.  The  accompanying  map,  showing  irregularities  of  compass  declination  in 
the  United  States,  indicates  that  petroleimi  deposits  are  intimately  associated  with 
magnetic  disturbances  like  those  arising  from  the  presence  of  minerals  possessing 
magnetic  attraction. 

Bulletin  402.  The  utilization  of  fuel  in  locomotive  practice,  by  W.  F.  M.  Goss.    28  pp., 
8  text  figures. 
A  report  on  tests  made  at  the  locomotive-testing  laboratory  of  Purdue  University, 
at  Lafayette,  Ind . ,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  service. 

Bulletin  403.  Comparative  tests  of  run-of-mine  and  briquetted  coals  on  the  torpedo 
boat  BiddUy  by  W.  T.  Ray  and  Henry  Ereisinger.    49  pp.,  10  text  figures. 
Report  on  tests  made  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  briquets  and  raw 
coal  as  fuel  on  United  States  torpedo  boats. 

Bulletin  404.  The  granites  of  Vermont,  by  T.  Nelson  Dale.    138  pp.    5  pis.,  25  text 
figures. 
Scientific  and  economic  discussions  of  the  granites,  with  detailed  accounts  of  the 
granite  quarries.    The  report  contains  a  bibliography  of  the  economic  geology  ol 
granite  and  is  illustrated  by  maps,  diagrams,  and  half-tone  plates. 

Bulletin  406.  Mercury  minerals  from  Terlingua,  Tex.,  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand  and  W.  T. 
Schaller.    174  pp.,  6  pis.,  44  text  figures. 
A  report  on  the  occiurence  and  associations  of  the  minerals  and  descriptions  of 
their  crystallography,  with  numerous  figures  showing  forms  of  crystals. 

Bulletin  406.  Preliminary  report  on  the  McKittrick-Sunset  oil  region,  California,  by 

Ralph  Arnold  and  H.  R.  Johnson.    226  pp.,  6  pis.,  2  text  figures. 

An  account  of  the  geography,  topography,  and  geology  of  the  region,  the  water 

supply,  and  the  oil  fields.    Includes  lists  of  areas  classified  as  oil  lands  and  areas 

withdrawn,  a  list  of  oil  companies,  and  tables  showing  the  production  of  oil  by  years. 

The  illustrations  include  geologic  maps  of  the  region,  showing  the  structure. 

Bulletin  407.  Creology  and  ore  deposits  of  the  Bullfrog  district,  Nevada,  by  F.  L. 

Ransome,  W.  H.  Emmons,  and  G.  H.  Garrey.    130  pp.,  14  pis.,  20  text  figures. 

Descriptions  of  the  general  and  economic  geology  of  the  district,  with  geologic 

maps  and  sections,  plans  of  mines,  diagrams  showing  structure,  and  many  half-tone 

viewi. 
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Bulletin  408.  ReconnaisBance  of  some  mining  campe  in  Elko,  Lander,  and  Eureka 
counties,  Nev.,  by  W.  H.  Emmons.    130  pp.,  5  pis.,  22  text  figures. 
A  report  on  the  geology,  mines,  and  mineral  deposits  of  the  district,  with  numerous 
maps  and  diagrams. 
Bulletin  409.  Bibliography  of  North  American  geology  for  1908,  by  J.  M.  Nickles. 
148  pp. 
A  liat  of  papers  published  in  1908  on  North  American  geology,  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally by  names  of  authors,  an  index  of  subjects  or  materials,  and  listo  showing  chemi- 
cal analyses  reported  and  minerals,  rocks,  and  formations  described. 
Bulletin  410.  The  Innoko  gold-placer  district,  Alaska,  with  accounts  of  the  central 
Euskokwim  Valley  and  the  Ruby  Creek  and  Gold  Hill  placers,  by  A.  G.  Mad- 
dren.    87  pp.,  6  pis. 
An  account  of  the  geography,  history,  and  other  features  of  the  district,  including 
routes  of  travel,  a  sketch  of  the  geology,  and  a  report  on  the  mineral  resources.    The 
illustrations  include  geologic  and  topographic  maps. 
Bulletin  411.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Ohio,  1898-1908,  compiled  by  S.  S.  Gannett 
and  D.  H.  Baldwin.    147  pp. 
A  report  on  precise  and  primary  leveling  in  the  State,  including  statements  of  the 
altitude  above  sea  level  of  more  than  1,300  places. 
Bulletin  412.  Tests  of  nm-of-mine  and  briquetted  coal  in  a  locomotive  boiler,  by 
W.  T.  Ray  and  Henry  Kreisinger.    32  pp.,  9  text  figures. 
A  description  of  the  fuels,  apparatus,  and  methods  employed,  and  a  statement  d 
the  results  of  the  tests. 

Bulletin  413.  A  reconnaissance  of  the  gypsum  deposits  of  California,  by  F.  L.  Hess; 
with  a  note  on  errors  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  gypsimi,  by  Geoige  Steiger. 
37  pp.,  4  pis.,  2  text  figures. 
A  description  of  the  deposits  in  detail,  with  maps,  sections,  and  half-tone  views. 

Bulletin  414.  Notes  on  some  mining  districts  in  Humboldt  County,  Nov.,  by  F.  L. 
Ransome.    75  pp.,  1  pi.,  7  text  figures. 
Descriptions  of  the  geology  and  mineral  deposits  of  the  Seven  Troughs,  Rosebud, 
and  Red  Butte  mining  districts  and  the  Humboldt,  Pahute,  and  Sonoma  ranges,  and 
an  account  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  ore  deposits. 

Bulletin  415.  Coal  fields  of  northwestern  Colorado  and  northeastern  Utah,  by  H.  S. 
Gale.  265  pp.,  22  pis.,  8  text  figures. 
An  account  of  the  geography  and  geology  of  the  region  and  detailed  descriptiaoB 
of  the  Grand  Hogback,  Danforth  Hills,  lower  White  River,  Vernal,  western  Yampa, 
and  Henrys  Fork  coal  fields,  with  a  chapter  on  the  quality  of  the  coals.  The  illus- 
trations include  topographic  and  geologic  maps,  structure  sections,  and  half-tone 
views. 

Bulletin  416.  Recent  development  of  the  producer-gas  power  plant  in  the  United 
States,  by  R.  H.  Femald.    82  pp.,  2  pis.,  3  text  figures. 
A  report  on  producer-gas  tests  made  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  an  account  of 
the  present  status  of  the  producer-gas  power  plant,  with  opinions  of  the  operators 
of  plants,  summaries  and  particulars  concerning  plants  visited,  and  a  list  of  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

Bulletin  417.  Mineral  resources  of  the  Nabesna-White  River  district,  Alaska,  by 
F.  H.  Moffit  and  Adolph  Knopf;  with  a  section  on  the  Quaternary,  by  S.  R. 
Capps.    64  pp.,  5  pis.,  3  text  figures. 
An  account  of  the  geography,  geology,  and  mineral  resources  of  the  district,  with 
topographic  and  geologic  maps  and  half-tone  views. 
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Bulletin  418.  The  fire  tax  and  waste  of  structural  materials  in  the  United  States,  by 
H.  M.  Wilson  and  J.  L.  Cochrane.    30  pp. 
An  account  of  the  methods  adopted  to  collect  statistics,  statements  of  the  results 
of  the  inquiries  made,  and  comparisons  of  the  fire  waste  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  with  that  in  cities  in  Europe,  with  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  reducing 
fire  losses. 
Bulletin  419.  Analyses  of  rocks  and  minerals  from  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  1880-1908,  by  F.  W.  Clarke.    323  pp. 
A  report  of  chemical  analyses  of  rocks,  clays,  and  soils,  arranged  by  States,  and 
of  meteorites  and  minerals. 
Bulletin  420.  Economic  geology  of  the  feldspar  deposits  of  the  United  States,  by  E.  S. 
Bastin.    85  pp.,  8  pis. 
Descriptions  of  the  chemical  and  physical  characters  of  feldspars,  of  their  origin 
and  geologic  occurrence,  methods  of  mining  and  milling,  uses,  grades,  prices,  and 
production,  and  an  account  of  deposits  of  feldspar  by  States.    The  illustiations 
include  maps  and  half-tone  views. 
Bulletin  421.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Illinois,  1896-1908,  compiled  by  S.  S. 
Gannett  and  D.  H.  Baldwin.    74  pp. 
A  report  on  precise  and  primary  leveling,  giving  altitudes  of  more  than  400  places 
in  the  State. 
Bulletin  422.  The  analysis  of  silicate  and  carbonate  rocks  (a  revision  of  Bulletin  305), 
by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.    239  pp.,  27  text  figures. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  various  methods  of  analysis,  with  diagrams  showing 
the  apparatus  employed. 
Bulletin  423.  A  primer  on  explosives  for  coal  miners,  by  C.  E.  Munroe  and  Clarence 
Hall.    61  pp.,  9  pis.,  12  text  figures. 
A  discussion  of  combustion  and  explosion,  of  various  explosives,  squibs,  fuses, 
and  detonators,  of  methods  of  mining  coal  with  explosives,  loading  and  firing  charges, 
and  of  means  of  safe  shipment  and  storage  of  explosives,  with  illustrations  showing 
materials  and  methods. 
Bulletin  424.  The  valuation  of  public  coal  lands:  The  value  of  coal  land,  by  G.  H. 
Ashley;  Depth  and  minimum  thickness  of  beds  as  limiting  factors  in  valuation, 
by  C.  A.  Fisher.    75  pp. 
A  statement  of  the  laws  relating  to  coal  lands  and  the  areas  of  coal  lands  classified,' 
with  discussion  of  the  royalty  value  of  coal  land,  factors  affecting  the  sale  price  of 
the  land,  consideration  of  its  market  value,  statement  of  the  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment valuation  of  coal  lands,  and  a  discussion  of  maximum  depth  of  coal  mining 
and  minimum  thickness  of  minable  beds. 
Bulletin  428.  The  purchase  of  coal  by  the  Government  \mder  specifications,  with 
analyses  of  coal  delivered  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9,  by  G.  S.  Pope.    80  pp. 
A  report  setting  forth  the  factors  affecting  the  value  of  coal  as  a  fuel  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  Government's  plan  of  purchasing  coal  \mder  specifications,  with  descrip- 
tions of  methods  of  sampling  and  testing,  form  of  specifications,  and  tables  showing 
the  extent  of  the  Government's  use  of  coal. 
Water-Supply  Paper  227.  Geology  and  underground  waters  of  South  Dakota,  by  N.  H. 
Darton.    156  pp.,  15  pis.,  7  text  figures. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Black  Hills  region  and  summary 
accounts  of  the  geology  of  other  parts  of  the  State,  a  brief  description  of  the  water 
horizons,  and  descriptions  by  counties  of  deep  wells  and  well  prospects,  with  a 
chapter  on  the  construction  and  management  of  artesian  wells.    The  illustrationB 
include  a  geologic  map,  a  map  showing  artesian  conditions,  other  maps,  diagrams, 
and  half-tone  views. 
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Water-Supply  Paper  232.  Underground  water  resources  of  Connecticut,  by  Herbert 
E.  Qiegaey,  with  a  study  of  the  occurrence  of  water  in  crystalline  rocks,  by 
E.  E.  Ellis.    200  pp.,  6  pis.,  31  text  figures. 
A  description  of  the  geography,  geology,  and  ground  waters  and  of  the  character 
of  the  water,  with  chapters  on  well  construction  and  springs.    Contains  maps  show- 
ing distribution  of  chlorine,  other  maps,  and  diagrams  and  half-tone  views. 

Water-supply  Paper  233.  Water  resources  of  the  Blue  Grass  region,  Kentucky,  by 

Geoige  Charlton  Matson,  with  a  chapter  on  the  quality  of  the  waters,  by  Chase 

Palmer.    223  pp.,  3  pis.,  6  text  figures. 

Describes  briefly  the  geology,  physiography,  soils,  and  surface  waters,  treats  in 

detail  the  underground  waters,  the  source  of  municipal  supplies,  and  the  condition 

in  each  county,  and  discusses  the  chemical  content  of  the  waters,  including  those 

of  the  mineral  springs. 

Water-Supply  Paper  234.  Papers  on  the  conservation  of  water  resources.    Reprinted 

from  report  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission,  February,  1909.    96  pp., 

2  pis. 

Papers  on  distribution  of  rainfall,  by  Henry  Gannett;  on  floods  and  on  developed 

and  undeveloped  water  powers,  by  M.  O.  Leighton;  on  irrigation,  by  F.  H.  Newell; 

on  underground  waters,  by  W.  C.  Mendenhall;  on  denudation,  by  R.  B.  Dole  and 

Herman  Stabler;  and  on  control  of  catchment  areas,  by  H.  N.  Parker.    Contains 

maps  of  the  United  States  showing  mean  annual  precipitation  and  percentages  of 

annual  precipitation  received  during  the  warmer  months. 

Water-Supply  Paper  235.  The  purification  of  some  textile  and  other  factory  wastes, 
by  Herman  Stabler  and  Gilbert  H.  Piatt.    76  pp. 
Studies  of  the  pollution  of  streams  by  wastes  from  wool  scouring,  bleaching  and 
dyeing  cotton  yam,  bleaching  cotton  piece  goods,  and  by  the  manufacture  of  oleo- 
margarine, fertilizer,  and  glue,  and  report  on  experiments  for  purification  of  the 
wastes. 

Water-Supply  Paper  236.  The  quality  of  surface  waters  in  the  United  States.    Part  I. 

Analyses  of  waters  east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  by  R.  B.  Dole.    123  pp. 

States  methods  of  examination,  the  probable  accuracy  of  the  analytical  results  and 

the  mode  of  expressing  them,  and  the  location  of  the  sampling  stations,  and  presents 

mineral  analyses  of  samples  of  water  taken  from  many  rivers. 

Water-Supply  Paper  238.  The  public  utility  of  water  powers  and  their  governmental 

regulation,  by  Ren6  Ta vernier  and  Marshall  O.  Leighton.    161  pp. 

An  introduction  by  Mr.  Leighton;  chapters  on  French  and  foreign  legislation 

affecting  water  powers,  proposed  French  laws,  and  a  review  of  the  French  adminie- 

trative  work  in  hydraulics  and  agricultural  improvements,  by  Mr.  Tav^nier;  and 

a  chapter  on  water-power  legislation  in  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Leighton. 

Water-Supply  Paper  239.  The  quality  of  the  surface  waters  of  Illinois,  by  W.  D.  Collins. 
94  pp.,  3  pis. 
An  outline  of  the  physical  and  economic  features  of  the  State  and  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  quality  of  the  waters,  with  many  mineral  analyses. 

Water-Supply  Paper  241.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  north  Atlantic  coast,  1907-8, 
by  H.  K.  Barrows  and  R.  H.  Bolster.    356  pp.,  6  pis. 

Water-Supply  Paper  242.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  south  Atlantic  coast  and  eastern 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  1907-8,  by  M.  R.  Hall  and  R.  H.  Bolster.  226  pp.,  3  pis.,  1  text 
figure. 
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Water-Supply  Paper  243.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  Ohio  River  basin,  1907-8,  by 
A.  H.  Horton,  M.  R.  Hall,  and  R.  H.  Bolster.    224  pp.,  4 pis.,  1  text  figure. 

Water-Supply  Paper  244.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  basin, 
1907-8,  by  H.  K.  Barrows,  A.  H.  Horton,  and  R.  H.  Bolster.  163  pp.,  7  pis.,  1 
text  figure. 

Water-Supply  Paper  245.  Surface  water  supply  of  upper  Mississippi  and  Hudson  Bay 
basins,  1907-8,  by  A.  H.  Horton,  E.  F.  Chandler,  and  R.  H.  Bolster.  133 
pp.,  5  pis.,  1  text  figure. 

Water-Supply  Paper  247.  Surfeu;e  water  supply  of  lower  Mississippi  bsfiin,  1907-8,  by 
A.  B.  Freeman,  W.  A.  Lamb,  and  R.  H.  Bolster.    124  pp.,  2  pis.,  2  text  figures. 

Water-Supply  Paper  248.  Surface  water  supply  of  western  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1907-8,  by 
A.  B.  Freeman  and  R.  H.  Bolster.    171  pp.,  4  pis.,  1  text  figure. 

Water-Supply  Paper  249.  Surface  water  supply  of  Colorado  River  basin,  1907-8,  by 
A.  B.  Freeman  and  R.  H.  Bolster.    206  pp.,  10  pis. 

Water-Supply  Paper  250.  Surfece  water  supply  of  the  Great  Basin,  1907-8,  by 
E.  C.  La  Rue  and  F.  F.  Henshaw.    161  pp.,  6  pis.,  1  text  figure. 

Water-Supply  Paper  252.    Surface  water  supply  of  Columbia  River  and  the  north 

Pacific  coast,  1907-8,  by  J.  C.  Stevens  and  F.  F.  Henshaw.    1910.    418  pp., 

9  pis. 

Water-Supply  Papers  241  to  252  contain  the  results  of  stream  measurements  in  the 

United  States  during  the  calendar  years  1907  and  1908,  continuing  the  Survey's  series 

of  .reports  on  stream  gagings.    These  papers  give  gage-height  records,  results  of 

current-meter  measurements,  rating  tables,  and  estimates  of  monthly  discharges  at 

stations  maintained  on  many  streams. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  calendar  year  1908.    Part  I.  Metallic  prod- 
ucts; 816  pp.,  2  pis.,  3  text  figures.    Part  II.  Nonmetallic  products;  899  pp., 
1  pi.,  6  text  figures. 
Statistics  of  production  of  mineral  substances  in  the  United  States,  including 
accounts  of  the  chief  features  of  mining  progress  and  comparisons  of  past  and  present 
production  and  conditions.    A  consolidation  of  48  advance  chapters  each  reporting 
on  a  separate  mining  industry. 

Geologic  folio  167.  Description  and  maps  of  the  Trenton  quadrangle,  comprising  912 
square  miles  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  by  F.  Bascom,  N.  H.  Darton, 
H.  B.  Kttmmel,  W.  B.  Clark,  B.  L.  Miller,  and  R.  D.  Salisbury.  Survey  made 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  24  folio  pages 
of  text  (with  3  text  figures),  2  maps,  1  structure-section  sheet,  2  columnar 
sections,  and  a  table  of  formations.  Published  also  in  octavo  form:  185  pages  of 
text,  with  3  figures;  maps  in  pocket. 

Geologic  folio  168.  Description  and  maps  of  the  Jamestown,  Eckelson,  and  Tower 
quadrangles,  comprising  2,460  square  miles  in  South  Dakota,  by  Daniel  £. 
Willard.  10  folio  pages  of  text  (including  6  text  figures)  and  9  maps  showing 
topography,  geology,  and  artesian-water  prospects.  Published  also  in  octavo 
form:  76  pages  of  text,  with  6  figures;  maps  in  pocket. 

Geologic  folio  169.  Description  and  maps  of  the  Watkins  Glen  and  Catatonk  quad- 
rangles, comprising  885  square  miles  in  New  York,  by  Henry  S.  Williams, 
Ralph  S.  Tarr,  and  Edward  M.  Kindle.  Survey  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  of  New  York.  33  folio  pages  of  text  (including  13  text  figures),  6  maps, 
and  2  sheets  of  half-tone  illustrations.  Published  also  in  octavo  form :  242  pages 
of  text,  with  37  figiu'es;  maps  in  pocket. 
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€^logic  folio  170.  Description  and  mape  of  the  Mercenbuig  and  Chambersbuig 
quadrangles,  consisting  of  458  square  miles  in  Pennsylvania,  by  George  W. 
Stose.  Survey  made  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  19  folio 
pages  of  text  (including  5  text  figures),  4  maps,  2  structure-section  sheets,  1 
columnar  section,  and  1  sheet  of  half-tone  illustrations.  Published  also  in 
octavo  form:  144  pages  of  text,  18  figiu*es;  maps  in  pocket. 

Geologic  folio  171.  Description  and  maps  of  the  Engineer  Mountain  quadrangle,  com- 
prising 236  square  miles  in  Colorado,  by  Whitman  Cross  and  Allen  D.  Hole.  13 
folio  pages  of  text  (including  index  map),  1  topographic,  1  geologic,  and  1  struc- 
ture-section map,  1  columnar  section,  and  2  sheets  of  half-tone  illustrations. 
Published  also  in  octavo  form:  101  pages  of  text,  with  index  map;  13  plates; 
maps  and  structure  and  columnar  sections  in  pocket. 

Geologic  folio  173.  Description  and  maps  of  the  Laramie  and  Sherman  quadrangles, 
comprising  1 ,797  square  miles  in  Wyoming,  by  N.  H.  Darton,  Eliot  Blackwelder, 
and  C.  E.  Siebenthal.  17  folio  pages  of  text  (including  3  text  figures),  2  topo- 
graphic and  2  geologic  maps,  2  sheets  showing  structiu*e  sections,  2  columnar 
sections,  1  map  showing  artesian-water  prospects,  and  1  sheet  of  half-tone  illus- 
trations. Published  also  in  octavo  form:  128  pages  of  text,  with  3  figures; 
8  plates;  maps  and  sheets  of  sections  in  pocket. 

Topographic  maps  as  follows: 
Acworth,  Ga. 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
Antietam,  Md.-Va.-W.  Va. 
Atlanta,  Tex.-Ark.-La. 
Bedford,  Pa. 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Breckenridge  special,  Colo. 
Carbondale,  Cal. 
Carson  Sink,  Nev. 
Castle,  Cal. 
Central  City,  Ky. 
Clay,  Cal. 
Clay,  W.  Va. 
Coharie,  N.  C. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Columbiana,  Ohio-Pa. 
Conesville,  Ohio. 
Continental,  Ohio. 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
Cosunmes,  Cal. 
Defiance,  Ohio. 
Ducktown  special,  Tenn. 
Earlington,  Ky. 
Elk  Grove,  Cal. 
Elkins,  W.  Va. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 
Fairbanks,  Alaska. 
Fairfield,  Pa. 
Fish  Springs,  Utah. 
Florin,  Cal. 
Franklin,  Tenn. 


Gaffney,  N.  C.-S.  C. 
Gallina,  N.  Mex. 
Garden  Valley,  Idaho. 
Gassaway,  W.  Va. 
Glendive,  Mont.-N.  Dak. 
Goose  Creek,  Cal. 
Grand  Hogback,  Colo. 
Granville,  Ohio. 
Gros  Ventre,  Wyo. 
Hartford,  Ky. 
Herrin,  111. 
Higdon,  Mo. 
Howell,  Mich. 
Isleton,  Cal. 
Jensen,  Utah-Colo. 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 
Linden,  Tex. 
Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Livermore,  Colo. 
Logan,  Ohio. 
Luther,  Okla. 
McAlester.  Okla. 
McClure,  Ohio. 
Madisonville,  Ky. 
Midkiff,  W.  Va. 
Milford,  Mich. 
Milo,  Iowa. 
Montgomery,  W.  Va. 
Mound,  La. 
Newark,  Ohio. 
New  Boston,  Tex. 


Oconomowoc,  Wia. 
Pawhuska,  Okla. 
Perkins,  Okla. 
Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 
Providence,  Ky. 
Rangely,  Colo. 
Ray,  Ariz. 
Rockford,  Minn. 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 
Roosevelt,  Ariz. 
Sapphire,  Mont. 
Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 
Sparta,  Wis. 
Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Strawberry  Valley,  Utah. 
Thomville,  Ohio. 
Thurston,  Ohio. 
Tuskahonuk,  Okla. 
Waterloo,  Wis. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Wayne,  W.  Va. 
We8t  Frankfort,  111. 
White  River,  Colo. 
Whitesville,  Ky. 
Winding  Stair,  Okla. 
Winnepesaukee,  N.  H. 
York,  Pa. 

Yosemite    Park,    adminis- 
trative map. 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Zillah,  Wash. 
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FIELD  WOBK  BY  THB  DIBBCTOB. 

During  the  year  the  Dbector  visited  topographic  parties  in  Califor- 
nia and  engaged  in  geologic  work  in  the  high  Sierra.  In  company  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  visited  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  other 
sections  of  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  for  the  study  of  departmental 
problems.  He  took  part  in  field  conferences  with  administrative  offi- 
cers, geologists,  and  engmeers  of  the  Survey  and  of  the  Reclamation 
and  Forest  services  and  attended  the  irrigation  congress  at  Spokane, 
the  mining  congress  at  Goldfield,  and  the  Minnesota  conservation 
convention  at  St.  Paul. 

GEOLOaiO  BBANCH. 

ADMINISTBATION. 

The  geologic  branch  consists  of  four  divisions — (1)  geology  and 
paleontology,  C.  W.  Hayes  in  charge;  (2)  Alaskan  mineral  resources, 
A.  H.  Brooks  in  charge;  (3)  mining  and  mineral  resources,  E.  W. 
Parker  in  charge;  and  (4)  chemical  and  physical  research,  G.  F. 
Becker  in  charge. 

The  chief  geologist,  C.  W.  Hayes,  has  general  supervision  of  the  work 
of  the  geologic  branch,  and  the  divisions  cooperate  in  the  several 
lines  of  work.  Members  of  one  division  are  employed  in  the  work  of 
another  whenever  it  seems  desirable,  and  such  transfer  is  easily 
effected.  The  statistical  reports  of  the  division  of  mineral  resources 
are  for  the  most  part  prepared  by  geologists  from  the  division  of 
geology  who  are  detailed  to  the  work  for  a  portion  of  the  year. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  pubUcations  of  the  year  prepared  in  the  geologic  branch 
included  6  geologic  folios,  4  professional  papers,  29  bulletins,  and 
the  annual  volume  on  mineral  resources.  Besides  these  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  papers  were,  with  the  permission  of  the  Director,  published  in 
scientific  joiunals  and  in  the  transactions  of  scientific  societies,  and 
some  original  matter  obtained  incidentally  during  the  course  of  the 
work  and  not  appropriate  for  official  reports  has  also  been  made  the 
subject  of  unofficial  publications.  Such  publications  are  ordinarily 
restatements  of  results  in  a  more  technical  form,  and  are  usually  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  Survey  without  compensation. 

The  progress  of  geologic  mapping  during  the  year,  as  represented 
in  the  publications  of  the  Survey,  is  shown  on  Plate  I. 

DIVISION   OF  GEOLOGY   AND  PALEONTOLOGY. 
OROANIZATIOH. 

The  scientific  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  consisted  of  51 
geologists,  50  assistant  geologists,  and  29  jimior  geologists.  During 
the  year  there  were  10  resignations  and  3  appointments,  resulting  in 
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a  net  loss  of  7,  or  a  total  of  123  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  the  total 
number  76  were  continuously  employed,  24  carried  on  the  per  diem 
roll  gave  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  Survey  work,  and  30  were  not 
employed  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  regular  force  35  field 
assistants  were  employed  for  a  portion  of  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  division  is  organized  under  a  number  of  sections, 
as  follows: 

Aieal  and  structuzal  geology,  Arthur  Keith  in  charge. 

Paleontology  and  stratigraphic  geology,  T.  W.  Stanton  in  charge. 

Economic  geology,  metalliferous  oree,  Waldemar  Lindgren  in  chaige. 

Economic  geology,  fuels,  M.  R.  Campbell  in  charge. 

Land  clasBification,  A.  G.  Veatch  in  charge. 

The  section  chiefs  have  direct  supervision,  both  in  the  field  and  in 
the  office,  of  the  work  in  their  sections  and  are  directly  responsible  for 
maintaining  a  high  scientific  standard. 

FIELD  WOBK  BY  THB  OHIBF  OXOLOOI8T. 

During  July,  1909,  the  chief  geologist  completed  an  inspection  of 
work  in  progress  in  the  Oklahoma  oil  fields.  He  then  visited  all 
the  producing  oil  fields  in  California  in  company  with  Ralph  Arnold, 
who  had  been  carrying  on  investigations  in  these  fields  for  several 
years.  This  inspection  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
where  and  by  what  methods  the  oil  investigations  could  be  most 
advantageously  extended.  In  September  he  visited  the  parties  in 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  phos- 
phate deposits  and  the  classification  of  public  lands  containing  these 
deposits.  Questions  of  special  importance  in  connection  with  the 
classification  and  valuation  of  these  lands  and  the  application  to 
them  of  the  mining  law  required  consideration  in  the  field  with  the 
geologists  engaged  in  making  the  surveys  and  the  section  chief  in 
charge  of  the  work.  On  the  completion  of  this  inspection  a  party 
working  in  Oklahoma  was  visited  and  also  some  localities  in 
Louisiana  where  oil,  gas,  rock  salt,  and  sulphur  had  been  recently 
discovered  under  conditions  throwing  much  light  on  the  general 
scientific  and  economic  problems  of  oil  and  gas  accumulation  in  the 
Oulf  Coastal  Plain. 

The  chief  geologist  was  out  of  the  United  States  for  two  months 
during  the  year  on  leave  without  pay. 

OSOLOOIO  WOBK  IS  KASTEBN  AKD  SOVTHEASTEBN  STATX8. 

New  England. — Cooperative  geologic  work  in  Maine  was  continued 
during  the  year,  $1,200  being  allotted  by  the  State  Survey  and  $1,300 
by  the  Federal  Survey. 

The  preparation  of  the  Eastport  folio  (Me.)  was  carried  nearly  to 
completion  by  E.  S.  Bastin  and  C.  L.  Breger.  It  is  thought  that  the 
text  and  maps  will  be  submitted  for  publication  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1910.     In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  this  folio  a 
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Special  study  of  the  Silurian  faunas  was  made  by  Mr.  Breger.  The 
late  Silurian  formations  in  the  Eastport  region  are  remarkably  well 
developed,  and  Mr.  Breger's  report  is  expected  to  be  of  considerable 
value  to  students  of  the  Silurian. 

The  report  on  the  fossil  faima  of  the  Chapman  sandstone  of  Aroos- 
took County,  Me.,  by  H.  S.  WilUams  and  C.  L.  Breger,  was  completed 
and  submitted  for  publication.  This  report  will  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  problem  of  determining  the  boimdaries  bejtween 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian. 

A  report  on  the  pegmatite  deposits  of  Maine,  by  E.  S.  Bastin,  was 
completed. 

Work  in  the  preparation  of  the  Mount  Desert  folio  (Me.)  was  con- 
tinued by  C.  W.  Brown. 

A  study  of  the  ore  deposits  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  was  made 
by  W.  H.  Emmons,  and  the  report  is  now  in  press  (Bulletin  432). 

Field  work  for  a  supplemental  report  on  the  granites  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  completed  by  T.  N.  Dale,  and  this  report  was  published  in 
Bulletin  430. 

The  geologic  and  economic  survey  of  the  Monadnock  quadrangle, 
in  southwestern  New  Hampshire,  was  well  advanced  by  B.  K. 
Emerson. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  by  T.  N.  Dale  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Ticonderoga  folio  (Vt.-N.  Y.),  and  Mr.  Dale  has  completed 
the  microscopic  study  of  the  rocks  in  the  Brandon  quadrangle  (Vt.). 

An  extensive  reconnaissance  was  made  by  Arthur  Keith  in  the 
valley  of  western  Vermont  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains to  determine  the  sequence  and  structure  of  the  Cambrian  and 
Ordovician  formations.  The  divisibility  of  the  great  limestone  mass 
of  the  valley  from  Canada  to  Massachusetts  was  made  clear,  as  well 
as  the  general  existence  of  overthrust  faults  along  the  east  side  and 
the  center  of  the  valley. 

Additional  field  work  was  done  by  T.  N.  Dale  on  the  granites  of 
Massachusetts,  forty  quarries  being  visited.  The  results  of  this 
work  will  be  pubUshed  as  a  supplemental  note  on  the  granites  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  buUetin  on  the  granites  of  Connecticut,  by  T.  N.  Dale  and  H.  E. 
Gregory,  was  completed  and  has  been  submitted  for  publication. 

AUantic  and  Ovlf  coastal  plains, — In  cooperation  with  the  state 
geological  surveys  the  studies  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal  plains 
were  continued  throughout  the  year.  The  work  was  carried  on  under 
the  general  supervision  of  T.  W.  Vaughan,  who  personally  inspected 
various  critical  localities.  W.  B.  Clark  continued  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  coastal-plain  district  extending  from  Massachusetts 
to  and  including  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Vaughan  had  immediate 
charge  of  the  remainder  of  the  coastal-plain  area. 
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During  the  year  the  field  work  for  the  report  on  the  underground 
water  resources  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  being  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Survey  of 
Maryland,  was  completed  by  G.  C.  Matson,  representing  the  Federal 
Survey,  and  E.  H.  Sapp,  representing  the  Maryland  Survey.  The 
manuscript  for  this  report  is  nearly  finished  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  pubUcation. 

Progress  was  made  by  W.  B.  Clark,  assisted  by  A.  D.  Bibbinsand 
H.  P.  Little,  in  the  preparation  of  the  foUos  covering  the  Choptanfc 
and  Tolchester  quadrangles  of  Maryland. 

The  report  on  the  geology  and  underground  waters  of  the  coastal 
plain  of  Virginia,  by  W.  B.  Clark,  B.  L.  Aliller,  E.  W.  Berry,  and 
Samuel  Sanford,  has  been  completed  and  submitted.  Special  work 
on  the  formations  of  the  Potomac  group  was  done  by  A.  D.  Bibbins 
and  H.  P.  Little. 

The  report  on  the  geology  and  underground  waters  of  the  coastal 
plain  of  North  Carolina,  by  W.  B.  Clark,  L.  W.  Stephenson,  B.  L. 
MUler,  and  B.  L.  Johnson,  has  been  completed  and  is  now  going 
through  the  press  as  a  bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  Greological 
Survey."^ 

Progress  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  report  on  the  coastal 
plain  of  South  CaroUna,  which  is  in  charge  of  Earle  Sloan,  state 
geologist  of  South  Carolina. 

The  report  on  the  coastal  plain  of  Geoi^ia  is  well  advanced.  The 
manuscript  covering  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Cretaceous  area  has 
been  completed  by  L.  W.  Stephenson,  the  discussion  of  the  stratig- 
raphy of  the  Tertiary  area  has  been  begun  by  Otto  Veatch,  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  chapter  on  the  under- 
ground water  resources. 

Work  on  the  coastal  plain  of  Alabama  is  being  carried  on  by  L.  W. 
Stephenson  and  E.  W.  Berry.  The  study  of  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tions of  this  State  was  extended  westward  into  Mississippi,  where 
valuable  geologic  data  were  obtained. 

Reports  on  the  geology  and  underground  water  resources  of  north- 
eastern Texas,  by  C.  H.  Gordon,  and  on  the  geology  and  underground 
water  resources  of  the  coastal  plain  of  Texas  east  of  Brazos  River, 
by  A.  Deussen,  have  been  transmitted  for  pubUcation.  Mr.  Deussen 
is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  geology  and 
undergroxmd  water  resources  of  the  coastal  plain  of  Texas  between 
Brazos  and  Guadalupe  rivers;  in  this  work  he  is  giving  considerable 
attention  to  the  clays  and  Ugnites  of  the  region. 

Studies  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of  northwestern  Louisiana 
and  eastern  Texas  were  continued  by  G.  D.  Harris,  who  has  given  to 
the  Survey  much  valuable  information  collected  by  him  in  the  past. 
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During  the  year  a  detailed  survey  of  Terrebonne  Parish,  La.,  with 
reference  to  its  oil  and  gas  resources,  was  made  and  the  report  is 
nearly  completed.  Mr.  Harris,  assisted  by  C.  J.  Maury,  is  at  present 
engaged  in  a  study  of  coast  shells  and  well  material  of  the  Mississippi 
embayment.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  coastal-plain  deposits 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  identifying  geologic  horizons,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  study  will  be  of  considerable  assistance. 

In  the  study  of  the  fossils,  which  play  an  important  part  in  decipher- 
ing the  stratigraphy  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  valuable  assistance  has  been 
rendered  by  W.  B.  Clark,  B.  L.  Miller,  E.  W.  Berry,  and  Miss  JuUa 
A.  Gardner. 

Northern  Appaldchian  region. — In  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
the  geologic  work  of  the  year  has  been  confined  mainly  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  examination  of  a  number  of  quadrangles  in  cooperation 
with  the  State.  Until  May  1  the  work  was  in  charge  of  G.  H.  Ashley, 
who  resigned  to  become  state  geologist  of  Tennessee.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  in  charge  of  David  White.  Work  has  been  carried 
on  by  Charles  Butts,  M.  J.  Munn,  E.  W.  Shaw,  W.  C.  Phalen,  and 
E.  F.  Lanes.  In  several  of  the  quadrangles  the  studies  have  been 
restricted  chiefly  to  the  collection  of  supplementary  data  needed  for 
bringing  up  to  date  the  economic  reports  and  maps. 

Some  revisionary  work  on  the  surficial  geology  of  the  Foxburg 
quadrangle  (Pa.)  was  done  by  E.  W.  Shaw,  and  a  bulletin  on  the 
coal,  oil,  and  gas  of  that  quadrangle  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Shaw  and 
M.  J.  Munn. 

A  reexamination  of  certain  features  in  the  HolUdaysburg  quadrangle 
(Pa.)  was  made  by  Charles  Butts,  whose  manuscript  for  the  folio 
covering  this  quadrangle  is  nearly  finished.  Special  studies  of  the 
stratigraphy  of  the  coals  in  the  Bamesboro  and  Patton  quadrangles 
(Pa.)  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Butts  in  connection  with  sampling  the 
coals  for  chemical  analysis.  The  results  will  be  embodied  in  the 
folio  treating  of  the  two  quadrangles. 

The  foUo  covering  the  Burgettstown  and  Carnegie  quadrangles 
(Pa.)  was  completed  and  submitted  for  publication  by  E.  W.  Shaw, 
who  also  made  an  examination  of  the  surficial  geology  of  the  New- 
castle quadrangle  (Pa.)  and  brought  the  information  on  the  economic 
resources  of  that  quadrangle  up  to  date.  The  report  on  the  survey  of 
the  Newcastle  quadrangle,  which  was  made  by  F.  W.  De  Wolf,  has 
been  greatly  delayed  by  Mr.  De  Wolfs  duties  as  acting  state  geologist 
of  Illinois. 

The  manuscript  for  the  Claysville  folio  (Pa.)  was  completed  and 
submitted  by  M.  J.  Munn. 

Economic  reports  on  the  Punxsutawney,  Clearfield,  and  Houtzdale 
quadrangles  (Pa.)  have  been  published  and  work  in  the  preparation 
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of  the  folios  and  bulletins  has  been  begun  by  G.  H.  Ashley.  This 
work,  however,  is  likely  to  be  delayed  because  of  Mr.  Ashley's  new 
duties  as  state  geologist  of  Tennessee. 

Dtiring  the  year  a  number  of  oil  and  gas  areas  in  the  northern 
Appalachian  region  were  examined  by  M.  J.  Munn,  for  the  purpose 
of  incorporating  the  results  in  a  general  summary  report  on  the  oil 
and  gas  fields  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

A  paper  on  the  sand  and  gravel  resources  of  the  Pittsburg  district 
was  prepared  and  submitted  by  E.  W.  Shaw  (in  Bulletin  430). 

The  geologic  survey  of  the  Fairfield  quadrangle  (Pa.)  was  com- 
pleted by  O.  W.  Stose,  and  considerable  work  was  done  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  text  for  the  folio  on  the  Fairfield  and  Gettysburg  quad- 
rangles. This  foUo  will  form  one  of  the  series  of  folios  covering  the 
northern  Appalachian  region.  Of  these  the  Mercersburg-Chambers- 
burg  folio  CPa.)  has  already  been  published,  the  Pawpaw-Hancock 
folio  (W.  Va.-Md.-Pa.)  was  completed  during  the  year,  and  the  Acci- 
dent-Grantsville  folio  (Md.-W.  Va.-Pa.),  on  the  most  western  quad- 
rangles of  the  series,  has  been  published. 

An  examination  of  the  iron  ores  near  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  was  made  by 
A.  C.  Spencer  and  E.  C.  Harder.  A  brief  report  on  this  work  will  be 
found  in  Bulletin  430. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  by  Florence  Bascom  in  the  geologic 
mapping  of  the  Reading,  Boyertown,  Honeybrook,  and  Phoenixville 
quadrangles  (Pa.).  During  a  part  of  the  time  Miss  Bascom  was 
assisted  by  E.  T.  Wherry. 

A  study  of  the  stratigraphy  and  paleontology  of  the  western  part 
of  the  Appalachian  Valley  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York 
was  continued  by  Edwin  Kirk  under  the  direction  of  E.  O*  Ulrich. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey  the 
maps  and  text  for  the  Raritan  foUo  were  completed  and  submitted. 
This  folio  was  prepared  by  W.  S.  Bayley,  H.  B.  EOmmel,  and  R.  D. 
Salisbuiy. 

Southern  Appalachian  region. — In  Alabama  the  geologic  work  on 
the  southwestern  half  of  the  Cahaba  coal  field  was  completed  by 
Charles  Butts  and  the  economic  report  thereon,  now  in  hand,  is  com- 
panion to  that  on  the  northern  half  of  the  field,  already  published  (in 
Bulletin  316).  A  small  area  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Brook- 
wood  quadrangle  remains  to  be  examined.  The  geologic  mapping 
of  the  Bessemer  special  quadrangle  has  been  nearly  finished  by 
Mr.  Butts,  who  has  also  completed  the  final  work  on  that  portion  (com- 
prising about  one-third)  of  the  Montevallo  special  quadrangle  which 
is  included  in  the  Cahaba  coal  field.  The  text  for  the  foUo  on  the 
Birmingham  quadrangle  is  practically  finished. 

In  the  Ellijay  quadrangle  (Ga.)  Arthur  Keith  made  special  studies 
of  the  faulted  structure  of  the  rocks  just  southeast  of  the  marble  belt, 
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and  W.  C.  Phalen  completed  the  report  on  the  economic  geology  of 
the  quadrangle,  which  is  to  form  part  of  the  EUijay  folio. 

The  examination  of  the  metamorphic  area  of  the  Dalton  quadrangle 
(Ga.)  was  finished  by  Mr.  Phalen,  who  also  accomplished  the  areal 
mapping  of  approximately  one-third  of  the  Dahlonega  quadrangle. 

In  cooperation  with  the  state  geological  surveys  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  the  oil  fields  of  those  States  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  preliminary  examination  by  M.  J.  Munn,  who  haa  in  preparation 
two  reports,  one  relating  to  each  State.  In  the  course  of  this  work  a 
large  number  of  oil  and  gas  fields  in  northern  Tennessee,  eastern 
Kentucky,  southeastern  Ohio,  and  adjacent  portions  of  West  Vir- 
ginia have  been  examined  and  samples  of  oil  and  salt  water  have  been 
collected  from  the  different  oil  sands  for  the  purpose  of  making 
analyses.  Detailed  studies  have  been  made  of  the  Campton  oil  field 
of  Wolfe  County,  Ky.,  and  of  the  Steubenville,  Cooper,  Oil  Valley, 
and  Johnson  Fork  fields  of  Wayne  County,  Ky.  The  field  work  for 
these  reports  is  nearly  finished  and  the  maps  are  well  advanced. 

In  November,  1909,  S.  F.  Emmons  made  a  visit  to  the  Ducktown 
district  of  Tennessee,  and  as  a  result  a  special  study  of  the  geology 
and  ore  deposits  of  this  district  has  been  commenced  by  W.  H. 
Emmons  and  is  now  in  progress. 

The  preparation  of  the  final  maps  and  text  for  the  folio  on  the 
Woodbury  quadrangle  (Tenn.)  was  well  advanced  by  E.  O.  Ulrich, 
and  areal  mapping  for  the  Pikeville  special  quadrangle  was  begun  by 
W.  C.  Phalen. 

Additional  work  on  the  surficial  geology  of  the  Kenova  quadrangle 
(W.  Va.-Ohio-Ky.)  was  done  by  E.  W.  Shaw  and  W.  C.  Phalen,  and 
the  manuscript  for  the  Kenova  folio  was  carried  nearly  to  completion 
by  Mr.  Phalen. 

In  connection  with  a  comprehensive  sampling  of  the  coals  of  the 
New  River  and  Pocahontas  coal  fields,  for  chemical  analyses  by  the 
technologic  branch,  David  White  made  a  study  of  the  stratigraphic 
identification  and  correlation  of  the  coals  sampled. 

Special  studies  in  the  Kings  Mountain  and  Gaffney  quadrangles 
(N.  C.-S.  C.)  were  continued  by  Arthur  Keith  and  D.  B.  Sterrett.  A 
brief  reconnaissance  around  those  quadrangles,  in  the  Oastonia, 
Hickory,  and  Statesville  (N.  C.)  and  Spartansburg  (S.  C.)  quad- 
rangles, was  made  by  Mr.  Keith,  who  also  completed  about  two-thirds 
of  the  mapping  of  the  Cowee  quadrangle  (N.  C). 

A  report  on  the  mica  deposits  of  North  Carolina  was  prepared  by 
D.  B.  Sterrett  (in  Bulletin  430). 

By  request,  a  special  examination  of  the  Dan  River  coal  field  in 
Stokes  and  Rockingham  counties,  N.  C,  was  made  by  R.  W.  Stone, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  R.  Campbell.  A  brief  report  on  this  inves- 
tigation has  been  prepared. 
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OBOLOOIO  WORK  JS  OXVTRAL  STATSS  BAST  OF  97*. 

In  Illinois  geologic  investigations  have  been  continued  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Geological  Survey.  The  greater  part  of  the 
expense  has  been  home  by  the  State  Survey,  but  the  results  of  the 
studies  are  available  to  either  Survey.  On  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Survey,  E.  W.  Shaw  has  geologically  mapped  the  Murphysboro  quad- 
rangle, reviewed  the  surficial  geology  of  the  Herrin  and  West  Frank- 
fort quadrangles,  and  commenced  the  preparation  of  the  Murphysboro 
folio  text.  An  economic  report  describing  the  coals  of  the  Murphys- 
boro quadrangle  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  state  geologist, 
who  has  forwarded  to  the  Federal  Survey  a  full  geologic  report,  by 
J.  A.  Udden,  on  the  Belleville  and  Breese  quadrangles,  together  with 
manuscript  material,  by  T.  E.  Savage,  for  a  bulletin  on  the  geology 
of  the  Springfield  quadrangle.  Mr.  Shaw  is  now  engaged  in  a  review 
of  the  surficial  geology  of  the  Galatia  quadrangle.  A  special  field 
examination  of  obscure  Mississippian  and  Pennsylvanian  sections 
along  the  borders  of  the  Murphysboro  quadrangle  was  made  by  E.  W. 
Shaw,  Stuart  Weller,  and  David  White. 

A  study  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  fire  clays  of  western  Illinois 
was  made  by  E.  F.  Lines,  who  thoroughly  sampled  the  clays  for 
chemical  analyses  and  submitted  to  the  State  Survey  a  report  cov- 
ering this  work. 

The  survey  of  the  East  Cincinnati  and  West  Cincinnati  quad- 
rangles (Ohio-Ky.)  was  completed  by  N.  M.  Fenneman,  R.  S. 
Bassler,  and  J.  M.  Nickles,  under  the  direction  of  E.  O.  Ulrich, 
The  preparation  of  the  folio  texts  is  well  in  hand. 

A  report  on  the  Ordovician  rocks  of  the  Cincinnati  uplift  is  being 
prepared  by  E.  O.  Ulrich  and  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

The  monograph  on  the  Pleistocene  formations  of  Indiana  and 
Michigan  has  been  finally  revised  and  completed  by  Frank  Leverett 
and  F.  B.  Taylor.  This  monograph  includes  not  only  a  report  of 
the  work  carried  on  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Survey  by  Mr.  Leverett 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  but  also  the  results  of  several  seasons'  work  by 
Mr.  Taylor  partly  at  private  expense  and  partly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Canadian  Survey.  It  embraces  the  glacial  and  lake  history 
not  only  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  but  also  of  neighboring  portions  of 
Canada  whose  history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  those  States. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan 
special  studies  of  the  glacial  deposits  and  shores  of  the  old  lakes 
in  the  Northern  Peninsula  were  made  by  Frank  Leverett.  The 
State  Survey  was  represented  by  L.  H.  Wood. 

Under  the  direction  of  C.  R.  Van  Hise  the  investigations  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  ores  and  iron  formations 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region  were  continued  by  C.  K.  Leith  and 
W.  J.  Mead.    The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  incor- 
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porated  in  the  monograph  on  the  Lake  Superior  region,  which  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  editor.  Mr.  Leith  carried  on  considerable 
correspondence  with  the  mining  companies,  in  order  to  procure  the 
latest  statistics  for  this  monograph,  for  which  he  also  obtained 
additional  data  regarding  geologic  boundaries. 

A  special  study  was  made  by  Frank  Leverett  of  the  pre- 
Wisconsin  drift  sheets  in  southeastern  Minnesota,  eastern  Iowa,  and 
northwestern  Illinois.  The  object  was  to  determine  the  amoimt 
of  weathering  of  the  Illinoian  drift  of  the  Labrador  ice  field  and  the 
lowan  drift  of  the  Keewatin  field.  As  a  result  of  this  study  the 
lowan  drift  is  tentatively  correlated  with  the  Illinoian  drift. 

Detailed  study  and  areal  mapping  of  the  Quaternary  deposits  of 
southeastern  Wisconsin,  together  with  the  mapping  of  the  under- 
lying Paleozoic  and  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  were  continued  by  W.  C. 
Alden.  The  work  during  the  year  was  done  chiefly  in  Fond  du 
Lac,  Dodge,  Columbia,  Green  Lake,  Marquette,  and  Winnebago 
counties  and  nearly  completed  the  survey  of  the  area  between 
latitude  42°  30'  and  44°  north  and  east  of  longitude  90°  west.  The 
manuscript  for  a  professional  paper  covering  this  area  is  well 
advanced.  As  in  previous  years,  this  work  was  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  T.  C.  Chamberlin. 

In  cooperation  with  the  state  authorities  a  systematic  examina- 
tion of  the  coal  fields  of  Missoiui  was  conunenced  in  June  by  Henry 
Hinds,  assisted  by  C.  T.  Lupton. 

Work  in  the  preparation  of  the  geologic  folio  covering  the  Wyan- 
dotte quadrangle  (Mo.-Okla.)  was  well  advanced  by  C.  E.  Sieben- 
thal.  Mr.  Siebenthal  also  made  a  special  examination  of  the  deeper 
ore  deposits  of  the  Joplin  district  of  Missouri. 

In  Arkansas  A.  H.  Purdue  and  H.  D^  Miser  mapped  the  area 
geology  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Harrison  quadrangle,  revised 
the  boimdaries  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Eureka  Springs 
quadrangle,  and  completed  the  areal  mapping  for  the  Hot  Springs 
special  quadrangle.  In  the  office  good  progress  was  made  in  the 
preparation  of  the  reports  on  these  quadrangles. 

The  faima  of  the  basal  part  of  the  Fayetteville  shale  of  Arkansas 
was  made  the  subject  of  special  study  by  G.  H.  Girty. 

OBOLOOIO  WORK  IN  WESTBRIT  PITBLIC-LAin)  STATES  AKD  TERRITOBIES. 

Central  States  west  of  97^. — Some  additional  studies  were  made 
by  G.  H.  Girty  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Kansas,  and  a  short 
'paleobotanic  examination  of  the  Chase  and  Sumner  groups  of  Kansas 
was  made  by  David  White,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  fossil-plant 
evidence  bearing  on  the  age  of  these'  beds.  The  fossils  obtained 
are  confirmatory  of  the  Permian  age  of  the  strata.  The  southern 
extension  of  the  search  revealed  similar  Permian  evidence  at  several 
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points  in  the  ''Red  Beds''  of  Oklahoma  and  in  the  Wichita  forma- 
tion of  northern  Texas. 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  Pawhuska  quadrangle  (Okla.)  was  made 
by  C.  D.  Smith.  The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  determine  if  pos- 
sible the  relation  of  the  oil  and  gas  accmnulations  to  the  structure. 

The  preparation  of  the  maps  and  text  for  the  Llano-Burnet  folio, 
covering  two  quadrangles  in  central  Texas,  was  practically  com- 
pleted. In  the  survey  of  these  quadrangles,  the  geology  of  which 
is  extremely  complicated,  A.  C.  Spencer,  Sidney  Paige,  W.  S.  Bay- 
ley,  F.  H.  Kay,  and  E.  O.  Ulrich  have  participated  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods.  A  bulletin  on  the  economic  resources  of  this  min- 
eral region  and  a  report  on  the  pre-Cambrian  geology  of  the  iron 
ores  (in  Bulletin  430)  were  prepared  by  Sidney  Paige. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  quicksilver  deposits  of  the  Terlingua 
region,  in  Texas,  was  begun  by  H.  D.  McCaskey.  The  mapping  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  area  covered  by  the  Terlingua  special 
map,  which  contains  all  the  Lower  Cretaceous  deposits  that  have 
so  far  proved  productive,  was  completed.  During  the  present  sea- 
son the  eastern  half  of  the  area  will  be  mapped  and  a  study  made 
of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  deposits  and  the  igneous  rocks. 

The  foUo  covering  the  Van  Horn  quadrangle  (Tex.)  was  completed 
and  submitted  by  G.  B.  Richardson. 

Rocky  Mountain  region. — The  work  of  classifying  and  placing  valua- 
tions on  the  coal  lands  of  the  Rocky  Moimtain  region  and  Pacific 
coast  States  was  continued  throughout  the  year.  As  in  previous 
years,  this  work  was  in  charge  of  M.  R.  Campbell,  who  supervised 
all  the  geologic  work  of  the  Survey  relating  to  coal,  oil,  and  gas 
except  in  Alaska.  During  the  surmner  and  fall  he  visited  the  various 
parties  in  the  field  and  gave  personal  direction  to  the  conduct  of  the 
work.  During  the  winter  the  results  of  the  field  examinations  were 
compiled  hi  the  office,  under  Mr.  Campbell^s  supervision.  This 
work  involved  the  preparation  of  geologic  maps,  of  township  plats 
showing  the  classification  and  valuation  of  the  coal  lands  examined, 
and  of  special  preliminary  reports  on  the  geology  and  economic 
resources  of  the  various  regions.  The  following  is  a  brief  statement 
of  the  work  accompUshed  and  of  the  men  directly  engaged  in  its 
prosecution: 

Eastern  part  of  Bull  Mountains,  Mont.  Topographic  and  geologic  surveys  for  coal- 
land  valuation  completed  by  C.  T.  Lupton  and  Henry  Hinds,  under  the  supervision 
of  R.  W.  Stone.    Report  well  in  hand. 

Part  of  Milk  River  coal  field,  Mont.,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Bearpaw  Moun- 
tains. Examination  by  L.  J.  Pepperberg.  Land  classified  and  report  partly  com- 
pleted when  Mr.  Pepperberg  resigned  to  engage  in  private  work. 

Hound  Creek  district  of  Great  Falls  coal  field,  Mont.  Mapped  and  studied  by  V.  H. 
Bamett,  under  the  supervision  of  W.  R.  Calvert.  Land  classified  and  brief  report  sub- 
mitted for  publication. 
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Upper  Powder  River  coal  field,  Wyo.  Topographic  and  geologic  map  of  seven 
townahipe  completed  by  C.  H.  Wegemann  and  R.  W.  Howell,  imder  the  supervision 
of  R.  W.  Stone.    Map  and  brief  report  submitted  for  publication. 

Salt  Creek  oil  field,  Natrona  County,  Wyo.  Ten  townships  surveyed  by  C.  H. 
Wegemann  and  R.  W.  Howell,  under  the  supervision  of  R.  W.  Stone.  Map  and 
report  submitted  for  publication. 

Coal  field  at  Aladdin,  Wyo.    Examined  by  R.  W.  Stone. 

Wind  River  coal  and  oil  field,  Wyo.  Examined  by  E.  6.  Woodru£f.  Lands  classi- 
fied and  preliminary  report  submitted  for  publication. 

Lander  oil  field,  Wyo.  Examined  by  E.  G.  Woodruff.  Lands  classified  and  report 
submitted  for  publication. 

Rock  Springs  coal  field,  Wyo.  Examined  by  A.  R.  Schultz.  Survey  completed, 
preliminary  reports  published  (in  Bulletins  341  and  381),  and  final  report  well 
advanced. 

Little  Snake  River  coal  field,  Wyo.  Lands  classified  and  brief  report  prepared  by 
M.  W.  Ball  and  Eugene  Stebinger  (in  Bulletin  381). 

Black  Hills  coal  field,  Wyo.    Examined  by  R.  W.  Stone. 

Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  Indian  reservations,  N.  Dak.  and  S.  Dak.  Exam- 
ination undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Completed  by 
M.  A.  Pishel,  V.  H.  Bamett,  and  A.  L.  Beekly,  imder  the  supervision  of  W.  R.  Cal- 
vert. Reports  on  valuation  have  been  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  More 
detailed  geologic  reports  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

Williams  Fork  district  of  Yampa  coal  field,  Colo.  Examined  by  J.  A.  Davis.  Lands 
classified  and  report  submitted. 

Part  of  Grand  Hogback  coal  field  of  Colorado  between  Newcastle  and  Coal  Basin. 
Examined  by  A.  L.  Beekly.    Lands  classified  and  report  nearly  finished. 

Anthracite-Crested  Butte  coal  field,  Colo.  Examined  by  W.  T.  Lee.  Lands  classi- 
fied and  report  completed. 

South  Park  and  Canon  City  coal  fields,  Colo.  Lands  classified  by  C.  W.  Washbume 
and  preliminary  re];>orts  submitted  (in  Bulletin  381). 

Book  Cliffs  coal  field,  Colo.    Lands  classified  by  G.  B.  Richardson. 

Trinidad  coal  field,  Colo.  Report  completed  and  submitted  by  G.  B.  Richardson 
(in  BuUetin  381). 

Florence  oil  field,  Colo.    Detailed  report  completed  by  C.  W.  Washbume. 

Southwestern  Colorado.  Oil  prospects  near  Dolores  and  San  Miguel  rivers  exam- 
ined by  C.  W.  Washbume. 

San  Juan  coal  r^on,  N.  Mex.  and  Colo.  Detailed  examination  of  certain  town- 
ships near  Monero,  N.  Mex.,  by  J.  H.  Gardner.  General  geologic  reconnaissance  over 
southeastern  part  of  field  for  the  purpose  of  correlating  the  geologic  formations  with 
other  formations  in  this  and  adjacent  fields. 

Coal  field  north  of  Greeley,  Colo.    Examined  by  E.  G.  Woodmff. 

Oil  prospects  near  Mount  Pleasant,  Utah.    Examined  by  E.  G.  Woodruff. 

Southern  Utah  coal  field.    Lands  classified  by  G.  B.  Richardson. 

Coos  Bay  and  Eckley  coal  fields,  Oreg.  Examined  by  J.  S.  Diller,  assisted  by  M.  A. 
Pishel.    Lands  classified  and  preliminary  geologic  report  submitted  for  publication. 

Ontario  gas  field,  Or^.    Examined  by  C.  W.  Washbume.    Report  in  hand. 

Astoria  gas  and  oil  field,  Greg.    Examination  now  in  progress  by  C.  W.  Washbume. 

State  of  Washington.  Practically  all  the  coal  fields  in  this  State  examined  by  E.  E. 
Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  character  of  the  coal  and  collecting  samples  for 
chemical  analysis.  A  report  on  this  subject  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Mr. 
Smith  also  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Carlton  Pass  coal  field  of  Washington,  at  the 
request  of  the  Forest  Service,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  the  coal  lands  of  that  area. 
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Considerable  progress  in  the  mapping  of  the  Deadwood  and  Rapid 
quadrangles  (S.  Dak.)  was  made  by  Albert  Johannsen.  Until  his 
resignation  in  the  spring,  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Mr.  Johannsen  also  had  charge  of  the  petrographic  refer- 
ence collection  of  the  Survey. 

A  brief  examination  of  Carboniferous  sections  in  the  Little  Belt 
Mountains  region  of  Montana  was  made  by  W.  R/ Calvert  and  G.  H. 
Girty.  Problems  in  Cretaceous  stratigraphy  in  the  Crazy  Moun- 
tains, Montana,  were  made  the  subject  of  a  short  field  conference  by 
several  geologists. 

The  maps  and  text  for  the  PhiUpsburg  folio  (Mont.)  were  prac- 
tically completed  by  F.  C.  Calkins.  The  report  on  the  economic 
geology  of  this  area,  which  is  finished,  is  by  W.  H.  Emmons. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  F.  C.  Schrader  was 
detailed  to  examine  certain  mining  prospects  in  the  northern  part 
of  Idaho  and  adjacent  parts  of  Montana.  Regarding  this  investi- 
gation Mr.  Schrader  testified  before  the  grand  jury  in  Spokane,  and 
later  in  the  year  prepared  a  preliminary  report  on  the  matter  for  the 
use  of  the  post-office  inspectors  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

A  study  of  the  copper  deposits  near  Montpeher,  Idaho,  was  made 
by  H.  S.  Gale,  and  a  report  was  completed  and  submitted  for  pub- 
lication (in  Bulletin  430). 

At  the  request  of  the  Forest  Service,  mining  claims  comprising 
more  than  2,300  acres  of  timber  and  mineral  land  in  the  Clearwater 
National  Forest,  Idaho,  were  examined  by  F.  C.  Schrader,  and  sub- 
sequently reports  thereon  were  submitted.  Mr.  Schrader^s  observa- 
tions during  this  examination  also  led  him  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the 
occurrence  of  monazite  in  northern  Idaho,  with  generalizations  on  the 
occurrence  of  monazite  elsewhere  in  the  State  (in  Bulletin  430). 

Some  of  the  areas  in  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  which  had  been 
withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  because  of  the  probable 
existence  of  phosphate  rock  were  examined  by  two  geologic  parties. 
In  northeastern  Utah  EUot  Blackwelder  examined  and  classified  the 
phosphate  withdrawals  from  Croyden  and  Devils  SUde  northward  to 
Huntsville  and  Eden.  A  larger  party,  consisting  of  H.  S.  Gale,  in 
charge,  R.  W.  Richards,  C.  L.  Breger,  and  G.  H.  Girty,  examined 
and  classified  the  phosphate  withdrawals  about  Montpeher,  Idaho, 
and  along  the  east  side  of  Bear  Lake  Valley  from  Georgetown  Canyon, 
Idaho,  to  Laketown,  Utah.  On  the  east  this  work  was  extended  so  as 
to  include  the  Sublette  Moimtains  and  Beckwith  Hills  in  Wyoming 
and  the  Crawford  Range  along  the  Wyoming-Utah  border.  Phos- 
phate deposits  in  the  region  along  Twelvemile  Creek,  southwest  of 
Woodruff,  Utah,  were  also  examined.  In  this  work  W.  H.  Wagga- 
man,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  rendered  valuable  assistance 
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as  chemist,  analyzing  in  the  field  about  340  samples  of  phosphate 
rock.  Reports  on  these  phosphate  deposits  have  been  completed 
and  submitted  for  publication  (in  Bulletin  430). 

A  brief  report  (see  Bulletin  430)  on  the  salt  resources  of  the 
Wyoming-Idaho  border,  embracing  Stump  Creek,  Tygee  Creek,  and 
Crow  Creek  in  Bannock  County,  Idaho,  and  Salt  Creek  in  Uinta 
County,  Wyo.,  was  prepared  by  C.  L.  Breger. 

An  examination  of  possible  future  oil  fields  in  the  Virgin  River 
region,  Utah,  and  in  the  Bighorn  Basin,  Wyoming,  was  made  by 
Robert  Anderson,  who  classified  the  lands  in  those  regions. 

A  study  of  the  graphite  deposits  near  Brigham,  Utah,  was  made 
by  H.  S.  Gale,  and  a  report  was  prepared  and  submitted  for  publi- 
cation (in  Bulletin  430). 

In  the  survey  of  phosphate  lands  in  northern  Utah  Eliot  Black- 
welder  acquired  much  new  information  relating  to  the  stratigraphy 
and  structure  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  Reports  and  scientific 
papers  embodying  these  results  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Black- 
welder. 

The  study  of  the  areal  geology  and  mines  of  the  Frisco  district, 
Utah,  was  completed  by  B.  S.  Butler  and  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  preparation  of  the  report. 

Geologic  mapping  in  the  San  Juan  region  of  Colorado  was  con- 
tinued by  Whitman  Cross,  assisted  by  E.  S.  Larsen  and  for  a  short 
time  by  J.  H.  Gardner.  During  the  season  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  Ignacio  quadrangle  was  mapped  and  considerable  progress 
was  made  in  the  mapping  of  the  San  Oistobal  quadrangle,  which 
was  started  the  previous  year  and  will  be  finished  during  the  coming 
season.  The  San  Juan  is  an  extremely  complex  volcanic  district, 
and  a  general  report  on  the  volcanic  geology,  covering  the  work  of 
several  years,  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Cross.  In  this 
study  Mr.  Larsen,  who  has  since  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  petro- 
graphic  reference  collection  of  the  Survey,  has  continuously  rendered 
assistance.  Considerable  progress  was  made  by  Mr.  Cross  and 
W.  W.  Atwood  in  the  study  of  the  Quaternary  geology  and  physio- 
graphic history  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains.  During  the  winter 
Mr.  Cross  prepared  a  paper  on  the  natural  classification  of  igneous 
rocks,  which  was  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in 
June. 

Late  in  the  year  an  examination  of  certain  areas  tributary  to  the 
Rio  Grande  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains  of  Colorado  was  made  by 
E.  S.  Larsen,  at  the  request  of  the  Forest  Service. 

In  response  to  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  signed  by  nearly  every  person  having  important  interests  in  the 
district,  a  study  of  the  Breckenridge  district  of  Colorado  has  been 
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made  by  F.  L.  Ransome,  assisted  by  E.  S.  Bastin.  The  report  will 
be  ready  for  publication  by  October.  A  preliminary  inspection  of 
the  field  was  made  by  S.  F.  Emmons. 

A  general  reconnaissance  of  the  tungsten  field  in  Boulder  County, 
Colo.,  to  obtain  information  for  use  in  the  contemplated  report  on 
the  tungsten  deposits  of  the  United  States,  was  made  by  F.  L.  Hess. 

The  areal  geology  in  the  vicinity  of  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  was 
mapped  by  E.  S.  Bastin  and  J.  M.  Hill,  who  also  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  economic  geology  of  the  Central  City 
quadrangle  (Colo.). 

Special  studies  of  stratigraphic  problems  in  the  Trinidad  coal  field 
of  Colorado  were  made  by  F.  H.  Knowlton  and  A.  C.  Peale. 

A  paleobotanic  reconnaissance  by  David  White  of  the  **Red 
Beds"  in  the  valley  of  Arkansas  River  in  Colorado  and  in  the  Santa 
Fe  quadrangle  (N.  Mex.)  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Permian  types 
in  portions  of  the  series  whose  age  has,  for  lack  of  fossils,  hitherto 
been  unknown. 

A  reconnaissance  of  the  Sylvanite  and  Fremont  mining  districts 
near  Hachita,  N.  Mex.,  was  made  by  J.  M.  Hill.  (See  Professional 
Paper  68.) 

The  areal  and  economic  survey  of  the  Silver  City  quadrangle 
(N.  Mex.)  was  commenced  toward  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year  and 
is  now  in  progress.  This  work  is  in  charge  of  Sidney  Paige,  assisted 
by  J.  L.  Rich. 

Geologic  problems  in  the  Raton  coal  field  of  New  Mexico  were 
studied  by  F.  H.  Knowlton  and  A.  C.  Peale  in  connection  with 
investigations  of  the  coal-bearing  formations. 

A  report  on  a  reconnaissance  of  the  ore  deposits  of  northern  Yimtia 
County,  Ariz.,  was  completed  and  transmitted  by  Howland  Ban- 
croft, who  also  submitted  a  report  on  the  occurrence  of  quicksilver 
at  Cinnabar,  Ariz,  (in  Bulletin  430). 

S.  F.  Emmons  spent  a  week  at  Globe,  Ariz.,  studying  the  geology 
of  that  district  in  the  light  of  underground  explorations  which  have 
been  made  since  the  district  was  surveyed  by  F.  L.  Ransome  in 
1901-2.  As  a  result  of  this  examination  a  supplementary  report 
will  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Ransome. 

Brief  reports  on  the  occurrence  of  tungsten  minerals  near  Calabasas, 
Ariz.,  and  on  the  placer  deposits  of  Greaterville,  Ariz.,  were  prepared 
by  J.  M.  Hill  for  Bulletin  430. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  report  on  the  mineral 
deposits  of  the  Santa  Rita  and  Patagonia  mountains  of  Arizona, 
which  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  F.  C.  Schrader,  assisted  by 
J.  M.  Hill.  The  same  authors  also  prepared  a  special  report  on  the 
occurrence  of  molybdenite  in  these  mountains  (in  Bulletin  430). 
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Near  the  close  of  the  year  a  reconnaissance  of  some  newly  developed 
and  promismg  gypsum  deposits  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  was 
begun  by  E.  F.  Burchard. 

Padjic  codst. — During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1909  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  California  oil  fields  were  continued  by  Robert  Anderson, 
with  R.  W.  Pack  as  field  assistant.  The  work  was  pushed  farther 
beyond  the  limits  of  actual  production  than  in  previous  years,  with 
a  view  to  outlining  the  areas  of  possible  productive  territory  in  the 
undeveloped  regions  adjoining  some  of  the  important  fields.  The 
eariy  part  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  the  region  surrounding  the 
Carrizo  Plain,  west  of  the  McKittrick,  Midway,  and  Sunset  districts, 
and  the  rest  of  the  field  season  in  the  Cantua-Panoche  region,  which 
extends  northward  from  the  Coalinga  district.  This  work  resulted 
in  the  classification  of  some  tracts  as  possible  oil  land  and  the  res- 
toration to  entry  of  large  areas  of  nonoil  land  which  had  been  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn  pending  examination.  During  the  spring  of  1910 
two  reports  were  issued,  one  on  the  geology  and  oil  resources  of  the 
Coalinga  district,  by  Ralph  Arnold  and  Robert  Anderson  (Bulletin 
398),  and  a  preliitiinary  report  on  the  McBattrick-Sunset  region,  by 
Ralph  Arnold  and  H.  R.  Johnson  (Bulletin  406).  A  preliminary 
report  on  the  Cantua-Panoche  region  was  prepared. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  by  B.  S.  Butler  in  the  completion 
of  the  report  on  the  copper-mining  district  of  Shasta  County,  Cal. 

A  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  gypsum  deposits  of  the  Palen 
Mountains,  Riverside  County,  Cal.,  was  made  by  E.  C.  Harder;  also 
a  reconnaissance  of  chromite,  manganese,  and  iron  ore  deposits  in 
central  and  western  California  and  western  Nevada.  Brief  reports 
on  these  surveys  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  430. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  Eagle  Mountains, 
Riverside  County,  Cal.,  was  made  by  E.  C.  Harder  and  J.  L.  Rich. 
A  report  is  in  progress.  Detailed  geologic  work  in  the  Randsburg 
quadrangle  (Cal.)  was  continued  by  F.  L.  Hess  and  some  progress 
was  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  report  on  that  area. 

The  report  on  the  aiuiferous  gravels  of  California,  by  Waldemar 
Lindgren,  was  sent  forward  for  publication. 

At  the  request  of  the  Forest  Service  an  examination  of  placer 
claims  in  Trinity  County,  Cal.,  was  made  by  D.  F.  MacDonald. 
These  claims  included  2,800  acres  of  supposed  mineral  ground.  A 
hearing  was  held  from  September  1  to  September  10  at  Redding,  Cal. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War  an  examination  of  the 
underground-water  resources  of  Angel  Island,  Cal.,  was  made  by 
F.  L.  Ransome.    A  brief  report  on  this  subject  has  been  submitted. 

The  geologic  mapping  of  the  Ely  quadrangle  (Nev.)  was  practically 
completed  by  A.  C,  Spencer  and  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
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the  detaUed  study  of  the  strongly  mineralized  belt  of  this  region, 
within  which  the  important  copper  ores  have  been  developed.  The 
study  of  these  mines  is  still  in  progress,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
report  on  this  district  will  be  finished  and  submitted  before  the  close 
of  the  present  calendar  year. 

A  brief  report  on  an  occurrence  of  platinum  in  southeastern  Nevada 
was  submitted  by  Rowland  Bancroft  (in  Bulletin  430). 

An  examination  of  recent  undei^ound  workings  in  the  Groldfield 
district  of  Nevada  was  made  by  F.  L.  Ransome.  The  report  on  the 
survey  of  this  district,  made  two  years  ago  (Professional  Paper  66), 
appeared  in  time  for  distribution  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress  at  Goldfield  in  October,  1909. 

The  areal  mapping  of  part  of  the  Sumpter  quadrangle,  in  eastern 
Oregon,  was  finished  by  F.  C.  Calkins,  assisted  by  J.  T.  Pardee,  and 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  maps  and 
report.  A  paper  on  the  placer  deposits  of  this  region  was  prepared 
for  Bulletin  430  by  Mr.  Pardee,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Calkins. 

An  examination  of  the  canyon  of  Clackamas  River  above  Caza- 
dero,  near  Portland,  Oreg.,  was  made  by  J.  S.  Diller,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  availabiUty  of  the  rock  of  the  canyon  walls  for 
the  construction  of  dams.  A  report  on  this  investigation  was  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  daily  press  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  reconnaissance  of  the  ore  deposits  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State  of  Washington  was  commenced  by  Rowland  Bancroft.  It 
is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  during  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Bancroft  also  prepared  a  report  on  tungsten  near  Deer  Park, 
Wash,  (in  Bulletm  430). 

OENBRAL  OEOLOOIO  AND  PALEOHTOLOOIO  WORK. 

T.  W.  Stanton  has  had  general  supervision  of  the  paleontologic 
work  during  the  year.  In  order  to  make  this  work  of  the  highest 
possible  service  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  paleontologists  and  geolo- 
gists into  close  touch  in  the  field.  Hence  most  of  the  field  work  of 
the  paleontologists  is  done  in  connection  with  geologic  parties. 
The  paleontologic  work  is  essential  in  connection  not  only  with  the 
study  of  stratigraphic,  structural,  and  areal  geology  but  also  with 
various  problems  of  economic  geology.  This  is  notably  true  of  the 
investigations  of  oil  and  coal  fields,  where  the  tracing  of  productive 
horizons  and  the  correlation  of  beds  from  place  to  place  would  be 
impossible  without  the  assistance  of  the  expert  paleontologist. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  rendered  in  the  field,  a  large  share  of  the 
time  of  the  paleontologists  during  the  office  season  is  occupied  in  the 
determination  of  fossil  collections  submitted  by  the  field  geologists. 
So  fully  is  their  time  taken  by  this  routine  work  that  Uttle  oppor- 
tunity remains  for  the  general  studies  and  correlations  that  are  essen- 
tial for  the  synmietrical  development  of  the  Survey  work. 
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In  addition  to  the  supervision  of  the  paleontologic  work,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton visited  several  field  parties  in  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana,  chiefly  those  engaged  in  land-classification 
surveys,  for  the  purpose  of  correlating  the  coal-bearing  formations 
and  of  studying  problems  bearing  on  the  late  Cretaceous  and  early 
Tertiary  rocks  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  In  cooperation  with 
M.  R.  Campbell,  F.  H.  Knowlton,  W,  R.  Calvert,  and  R.  W.  Stone, 
Mr.  Stanton  made  a  special  study  of  the  stratigraphic  relations  of 
the  Livingston  formation  of  Montana,  by  means  of  a  reconnaissance 
trip  around  the  Crazy  Mountains.  This  study  resulted  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  a  particularly  obscure  stratigraphic  problem.  The  forma- 
tion, which  consists  of  andesitic  material,  wad  foimd  to  be  of  small 
geographic  extent  and  to  finger  out  in  various  directions  into  differ- 
ent Tertiary  and  Upper  Cretaceous  formations.  The  details  of  this 
investigation  have  been  explained  in  a  report  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Calvert.  During  Mr.  Stanton's  field  work  a  special  study 
was  also  made  of  the  Fox  lElls  sandstone  and  the  overlying  Lance 
formation  ("Ceratops  beds''),  the  results  of  which  have  been  incor- 
porated in  a  report  which  has  been  completed  and  submitted  for 
pubUcation. 

The  investigation  of  the  stratigraphy  and  paleontology  of  the  coal- 
bearing  rocks  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  was  continued  in  the 
field  and  oflSce  by  F.  H.  Knowlton,  who  also  visited  numerous  field 
parties  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana.  In  addi- 
tion Mr.  Knowlton  has  been  engaged  id  the  preparation  of  reports  on 
the  Laramie  flora  of  eastern  Wyoming  and  the  Jurassic  flora  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  a  catalogue  of  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  plants  of 
North  America. 

During  the  year  W.  H.  Dall  has  continued  his  studies  of  the  "silex 
beds"  of  Florida  and  the  Tertiary  faunas  of  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  eastern  Gulf  coast.  The  collection  of  American  Tertiary  fossils 
at  the  National  Museum  is  the  largest  in  the  world  and  is  constantly 
consulted  by  outside  paleontologists,  as  well  as  by  the  government 
paleontologists.  Recently  valuable  accessions  have  been  made, 
especially  from  the  southeastern  States. 

Under  the  joint  supervision  of  F.  H.  Knowlton  and  David  White 
the  work  on  the  bibUography  and  compendium  of  paleobotany  has 
been  continued  by  Miss  C.  H.  Schmidt. 

Studies  of  the  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  and  Silurian  rocks  in  central 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania  were  continued  by  E.  O.  Ulrich,  the  prin- 
cipal object  being  the  determination  of  practical  formational  bound- 
aries that  would  be  indicated  by  Uthologic  criteria  and  at  the  same 
time  mark  off  important  stages  in  the  physical  and  faimal  history  of 
the  region. 
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A  report  on  the  Cretaceous  fossil  plants  of  South  Carolina,  by  E.  W. 
Beny,  is  nearly  finished. 

The  study  of  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  Echinodermata  of  the 
United  States  has  been  continued  by  W.  B.  Clark,  assisted  by  M.  W. 
TwitcheU.  A  large  amount  of  new  material  has  been  acquired  from 
the  work  in  the  Coastal  Plain  States. 

A  report  on  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  floras  of  Georgia  has  been 
completed  by  E.  W.  Berry  and  submitted  for  pubUcation  as  a  pro- 
fessional paper. 

A  report  on  the  New  Madrid  earthquake,  by  M.  L.  Fuller,  has 
been  received.  * 

Considerable  progresia  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  bibUog- 
raphy  of  the  mineral  phosphate  industry  of  the  world  by  C.  L.  Breger, 
This  bibliography  embraces  works  on  the  occurrence,  mining,  treat- 
ment, etc.,  of  rock  and  mineral  phosphates,  guanos,  and  artificial 
phosphatic  slags.  It  is  classified  by  countries  and  in  America  by 
States. 

A  special  study  of  correlation  problems  relating  to  the  Devonian 
rocks  of  the  Allegheny  region  was  made  by  E.  M.  Kindle.  Type 
sections  in  southeastern  New  York  were  first  examined,  and  studies 
were  made  through  the  Allegheny  Mountain  region  and  in  northern 
Geoi^a  and  Alabama.  One  of  the  results  of  this  survey  has  been 
the  preparation  of  a  report,  now  ready  for  the  press,  describing  a 
previously  unrecognized  southerly  extension  of  the  Onondaga  fauna. 
In  the  office,  and  for  a  few  days  in  the  field,  Mr.  Kindle  was  assisted 
part  of  the  time  by  P.  V.  Roundy,  who  prepared  the  fossils  for  study. 

The  work  of  figuring  the  type  Carboniferous  specimens  of  Winchell, 
which  is  in  charge  of  G.  H.  Girty,  is  nearly  finished.  The  lack  of 
figures  of  these  specimens  has  been  felt  by  every  student  of  Car- 
boniferous types,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  of  consid- 
erable value.  The  figures  will  be  accompanied  by  a  reprint  of  the 
original  descriptions.  In  the  office  Mr.  Girty  has  part  of  the  time 
had  the  assistance  of  P.  V.  Roundy  as  preparator. 

The  classification  of  the  physiographic  features  shown  on  the 
topographic  maps  published  by  the  Survey  was  completed  by  W.  W. 
Atwood.  This  material  is  arranged  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  so  as  to  be  of  value  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  as  well  as  to 
those  unacquainted  with  topographic  maps.     (See  circular  9-323  z.) 

Geologic  problems  in  eastern,  central,  and  western  Wyoming  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation  by  F.  H.  Knowlton  and 
A.  C.  Peale.  A  large  amount  of  material  bearing  on  the  correlation 
of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  was  acquired. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  by  W.  D.  Johnson  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  on  the  glaciation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Recent 
faulting  in  the  Owens  Valley  of  CaUfomia  was  also  investigated  by 
Mt.  Johnson* 
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A  cooperative  study  of  the  Eo-Paieozoic  rocks  of  New  York, 
begun  several  years  ago  by  E.  O.  Ulrich,  of  the  Federal  Survey,  and 
H.  P.  Cushing  and  Rudolph  Ruedemann,  of  the  New  York  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  was  extended  around  the  southern  flank  of  the  Adiron- 
dack uplift.  The  results  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  "Calciferous" 
have  been  published  by  Messrs.  Ulrich  and  Cushing  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  director  of  the  New  York  State  Survey. 

The  special  study  of  the  Upper  Devonian  was  continued  by  H.  S. 
Williams,  and  considerable  progress  was  made. 

A  paper  on  the  criteria  of  downward  sulphide  enrichment  was  pre- 
pared by  F.  L.  Ransome  and  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  at  Toronto. 

The  report  by  J.  P.  Smith  on  the  Middle  Triassic  of  America  was 
completed  and  submitted  for  publication,  and  Mr.  Smith  made  good 
progress  in  the  studies  of  the  Upper  Triassic  and  Lower  Triassic. 

The  geologic  map  of  North  America,  which  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Bailey  Willis  for  some  time,  was  completed  and  the  engraving 
has  been  commenced.  The  accompanying  text  is  in  an  advanced 
state. 

Several  geologists  were  detailed  to  the  technologic  branch  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting,  for  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  a  survey  of  the  structural  materials  available  in  locali- 
ties where  public  buildings  have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
About  150  localities  were  visited  and  reports  forwarded  to  the 
Supervising  Architect.  Among  the  minerals  to  which  special  atten- 
tion was  paid  were  building  and  ornamental  stones,  materials  for 
cement,  mortar,  concrete,  wall  plasters,  brick,  tUe,  fireproofing  wares, 
and  roofing  materials.  The  geologic  relations  of  newly  developed 
deposits  were  noted,  also  the  advances  in  the  technology  of  the 
manufacture  and  utilization  of  structural  materia  and  mineral 
paints. 

LAHD-OLASSITIOATIOH  BOAKD. 

Some  special  features  of  the  work  of  the  land-classification  board 
are  discussed  on  pages  7-10.  The  detailed  statements  of  the  work, 
with  some  notes  on  the  other  features,  are  presented  below. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  board  consists  of  a  general  advisory  section  and  such  classifi- 
cation sections  as  may  be  estabUshed  from  time  to  time  to  deal  with 
any  particular  class  of  lands.  The  chairman  of  the  general  board  is 
also  chairman  of  the  several  classification  sections  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  records  and  office  force,  consisting  of  3  scientific  assistants,  6 
clerks,  and  4  draftsmen. 

The  advisory  board,  which  is  charged  with  consideration  of  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  approval  of  standards  only,  consists  of  the  chair- 
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man  and  the  chiefs  of  sections  and  branches  in  chaise  of  the  field 
work  on  which  the  classifications  of  the  board  are  based.  Its  per- 
sonnel is  as  follows:  A.  C.  Veatch,  chairman;  C.  W.  Hayes,  chief 
geologist;  M.  O.  Leighton,  chief  hydrographer;  M.  R.  Campbell, 
chief  of  section  of  economic  geology  of  fuels;  and  Waldemar  Lindgren, 
chief  of  section  of  metalliferous  ores. 

The  actual  classifications  are  made  by  sections  composed  of  three 
members,  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  two  members  specially 
qualified  in  each  case  to  deal  with  the  questions  involved  in  the 
classification.    These  sections  are  at  present  constituted  as  follows: 

Coal:  A.  R.  Schultz  and  W.  R.  Calvert. 
Oil:  M.  J.  Munn  and  Robert  Anderson. 
Phosphate:  F.  B.  Van  Horn  and  E.  O.  Ulrich. 
Metalliferous  deposits:  H.  D.  McCaskey  and  F.  L.  Ransome. 
Nonirrigable  lands:  W.  C.  Mendenhall  and  J.  C.  Hoyt. 

COAL  LANDS. 

The  year's  work  in  coal-land  classification  (see  pp.  8-9)  is  shown 
in  detail  in  the  following  tables: 
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Statement  of  eocHAand  wUhdrawali. 
(Areafl  tn  acres.] 


State. 


Withdrawals 
outstanding 

Joiy  1,  igro. 


New  wlth- 
drawa]8.« 


RestotBtloDs 
andclassl- 
b 


Wtthdrawmli 
oatstandlng 
July  1, 1910. 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Montana 

New  Mexico.. 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington.. 
Wyoming 


10, 
6, 
4, 

6> 
2, 
13, 


224,368 
692,085 
160,787 
379,722 
199.843 
252.087 
218,830 


161,280 

701,265 

14,619,371 


063,930 


8,080,883  I 


4,736,372 

1,103,491 

1,216,508 

80 

338.486 

44,120 

4,218,647 


161,280 
6,189,361 
20,208,865 
2,044,279 
370,643 
6,815,287 
2,207,067 
13,000,065 


43,128,622 


20,425,728  ,   11,657,704 


60,806,646 


a  Exclusive  of  change  in  form  and  including  587,306  acres  which  were  rewlthdrawn  where  new  date 
Indicated  the  existing  classification  to  be  erroneous. 

»  Exclusive  of  classiflcation  of  areas  never  withdrawn,  amounting  to  6,457,443  acres,  of  which  6,019,441 
acres  of  noncoal  land  are  in  the  old  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  Indian  reservations,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  and  of  reclassifications  amounting  to  4,206,528  acres. 

Outstanding  coal  classification  worJc. — ^The  work  of  the  coal-Iand 
board  is  in  arrears  to  the  extent  of  7,432,091  acres  on  which  field 
work  is  reported  as  completed,  but  on  which  classifications  have  not 
been  sent  to  the  (Jeneral  Land  Ofiice,  and  to  the  extent  of  20,264,209 
acres  which  are  classified  under  the  old  regulations  but  have  not 
been  reclassified  under  the  new.  Action  on  most  of  this  work  is 
well  advanced  and  will  probably  be  completed  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Applications  for  reclassification. — AppUcations  for  the  reclassifi- 
cation of  lands  classified  as  coal  land  are  forwarded  to  this  ofiice  by 
the  (jeneral  Land  Office.  These  petitions  allege  that  the  existing 
coal  classification  of  the  lands  is  erroneous  and  that  they  should 
properly  be  classed  as  noncoal  lands.  In  3  cases  during  the  year  the 
allegation  of  the  appUcant  was  sustained  and  the  lands  classified  as 
noncoal.  In  3  other  cases  it  was  sustained  as  to  a  part  of  the  land 
involved,  and  in  116  cases  the  application  was  denied.  There  are 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  year  5  such  applications,  making  a  total 
of  127,  which  are  divided  among  the  several  States  as  follows: 

Applications  for  reclassification  of  areas  classified  as  coal  land. 


State. 

Approved. 

Part 
approved. 

Denied. 

Pending. 

TotmL 

Colorado                     -         • 

2 
2 

1 

3 

ICont&nft 

3 

1 

43 
7 
2 

64 

40 

New  Mexico 

8 

Utah                            

2 

4 

Wyoming -  

64 

3 

3 

116 

6 

137 
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OIL  LANDS. 


The  status  of  the  work  on  oil  lands  (see  p.  10)  is  indicated  in  the 
following  table: 

Statement  of  ail-Umd  withdrawali. 

[Anas  in  acres.] 


State. 

Wlthdrawab 
outstanding 
July  1, 1909. 

Newwlth- 
drawab.a 

Wlthdrawab 
outstanding 
July  1, 1910. 

Ari«ofQa ...",, 

230,400 
591,062 
87,474 

230,400 

2,482,750 

87,474 

Oidlfnrnlft.. 

2,270,144 

378,456 

Colorado 

TiJ)'|]lSlBO&  ••.       .....         ............. 

1,451,520 

1,036,800 

414,720 
419,901 
74,849 
581,566 
255,461 

New  Ut!x{i*n 

419,901 

74,849 

TJtah... 

1,196,848 
223,575 

615,282 
141,644 

Wywnlng. , . . 

173,530 

8,970,043 

2,749,260 

2,172,182 

4,547,121 

m  Exchiding  changes  in  fonn  of  withdrawals. 
PH08PHATB  LANDS. 

The  withdrawals  of  phosphate  lands  (see  p.  8),  by  States,  are  as 

follows : 

Statement  of  pfiosphate-land  withdrawalt. 

[Areas  in  acres.] 


State. 

Withdrawals 
outstanding 
July  1, 1909. 

New  with- 
drawals. 

Restorations. 

Wlthdrawab 
outstanding 
July  1, 1910. 

Florida 

2,400 
189,132 

8,116 
202,306 

2,400 

Idaho..                                        

1,625,425 

624,975 

2,364,175 

712,240 

425,546 

1,184,630 

1,102,317 

Utah...              

107,545 

Wyoming 

1,381,851 

4,514,575 

401,964 

2,322,416 

2,594,113 

MINERAL  CLAIMS  IN  NATIONAL  F0BEST8. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  involving  claims  under  the  mining  laws  to 
lands  within  national  forests,  the  Forester  has  requested  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  to  make  special  examinations.  Reports  on  the  examina- 
tion of  29  such  claims  have  been  transmitted  to  the  board  during  the 
year  by  the  chief  of  the  section  of  economic  geology  of  metalliferous 
ores.  The  land  in  17  of  these  claims  was  found  by  the  metalliferous 
section  of  the  land  board  to  be  nonmineral,  and  that  in  12  to  be  only 
in  part  mineral  land.  The  total  area  classified  as  nonmineral  land 
was  4,237  acres  and  that  as  mineral  land  1,130  acres. 

AOnON   ON   SPECIAL  AOENTS'    REPORTS   ON   MINERAL  CHARACTER   OW  LANDS   IN   NON- 
MINERAL  SELECTIONS. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  has  from  time  to 
time  during  the  year  transmitted  reports  of  special  agents  of  his  office 
regarding  the  mineral  character  of  nonmineral  selections.    For  the 
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most  part  these  reports  have  dealt  with  the  coal  character  of  the  land, 
but  of  the  302  reports  that  have  been  received,  2  have  related  to  pre- 
cious metals,  4  to  iron,  2  to  phosphate,  and  2  to  oil.  The  reports  of 
the  special  agents  were  approved  in  209  cases,  disapproved  in  66, 
and  approved  as  to  part  of  the  area  involved  in  4.  The  portion  of 
the  reports  approved  involves  75,435  acres,  that  disapproved  16,880 
acres.    The  action  by  States  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Actum  an  special  agenU*  reports  on  the  mineral  character  of  lands  in  nonmineral  selections, 

year  ending  June  SO,  1910. 

{Areas  in  acres.] 


Approved. 

proved 
In  part 
(num- 
ber). 

Disapproved. 

Pending. 

TotaL 

State. 

Num- 
ber. 

Are^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Area. 

Num- 
ber. 

Area. 

Num- 
ber. 

Area. 

Arkansas 

2 
2 
3 

320 
480 
440 

2 
2 
13 

51 

141 
6 
79 

320 

Califomla. 

480 

Colorado 

6 

880 

4 
1 

560 
40 

1,880 

Idaho 

40 

Montana 

39 

27,635 
80 

i" 

12 

1,640 
80 

29,275 

New  Mexico 

160 

North  Dakota 

1 

80 

80 

Oreffon 

5 
95 

6 
58 

360 
24.840 
10.840 
10,800 

300 

utSr.:::::::::::::: 

2 

27 

8,7C0 

17 

3,080 

36, «) 

Washington 

10,840 

Wyoming 

1 

20 

5,160 

15,960 

209 

76,435 

4 

66 

16,880 

23 

3,760 

302 

96,078 

POWBR  SITES. 


The  status  of  the  work  on  power  sites  (see  p.  8)  appears  in  the 
subjoined  table: 

Statement  of  power-site  withdrawals. 


[Areas  in  acres.] 

State. 

Withdrawals 
outstanding 
July  1,  1909. 

New  with- 
drawals. 

Restorations. 

Withdrawals 
outstanding 
July  1. 1910. 

Arliona.. 

107,550 
47,819 

182,776 

171,089 
77,029 
14,091 
14.536 
96,803 

380.671 
55.439 
72,015 

107,550 

California 

47,819 

Colorado ..       

22,240 

59.882 
46,367 

3,467 

201,540 

Idaho 

230.971 

Montana             - 

881 

122.515 

Nevada 

14,001 

New  Mexico 

14,536 

Ortton 

81,118 
34,880 

1,200 
85,639 

176,721 

uSh!?.   ::::::.: 

379.912 

Washington          

55,439 

WvominsT .......T--r 

35,383 

4,002 

109,396 

279,870 

1,219,818 

45,189 

1,454,490 

BBP0BT8  ON  RIGHT-OP- WAT  APPLICATIONS. 


On  November  3,  1909,  on  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  OflSce,  the  Secretary  directed  that  all  right-of-way 
applications  be  forwarded  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  report,  in 
order  that  no  application  might  be  approved  which  would  interfere 
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with  any  valuable  power  site  desired  to  be  withdrawn  in  aid  of  legis- 
lation. Of  the  261  such  applications  which  have  been  received,  130 
were  found  to  affect  sites  not  valuable  for  power,  the  lands  covered  by 
73  were  included  in  power-site  withdrawals  or  such  stipulations  were 
made  as  to  fully  protect  the  power  sites  involved,  and  58  are  now 
pending,  for  the  most  part  awaiting  the  results  of  field  investigations. 


BBPOBTS  ON  GABBY  ACT  SELBCnOKS. 


Twenty  applications  under  the  Carey  Act  have  been  referred  to  the 
board  dming  the  year  for  report  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed 
irrigation.  Adverse  reports  were  made  with  respect  to  eleven  of 
these;  favorable  reports  on  the  remaining  nine. 


BNLABOBD-HOMBSTBAD  DB8IONATION8. 


Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  enlarged-homestead  act  large 
areas  were  designated  in  each  of  the  States  affected  thereby.  These 
designations  did  not  cover  all  the  lands  of  the  character  named  in 
the  act,  but  only  those  areas  which,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  from 
existing  information  to  determine  quickly,  should  be  designated. 
The  data  on  which  some  of  the  designations  were  made  proved  to  be 
inaccurate,  and  a  correction  of  the  errors  by  the  cancellation  of  the 
parts  of  the  designations  involved  was  necessary.  Throughout  the 
year  an  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  designations  wherever  there 
was  a  demand  therefor,  on  the  basis  either  of  information  already 
at  hand  or  of  that  supplied  by  special  field  examinations.  These 
field  examinations  were  made  not  only  by  the  Geological  Survey 
but  by  the  General  Land  Office.  The  designations  and  cancellations 
during  the  year  are  shown  below: 

Enlargedrhomesiead  designations  and  cancellations,  year  ending  June  30,  1910, 


state. 


Total  area  sub- 
ject to  pro- 
visions of  act 
on  July  1, 1909. 


Additional 
designations 
made  during 

fiscal  year. 


Cancellations 

of  designations 

erroneously 

made. 


Total  area  sub- 
ject to  pro- 
visions of  act 
on  July  1,1910. 


Arlxona 

Colorado 

Montana 

Nevada 

NewMezioo 

OiBcon 

ytan,  sees.  1-6  only. 

Utih,sec.6 

Washington 

Wyomiiic 


30,667,280 

20,299,840 

19, 967, 960 

49,612,960 

14.808,620 

S;  346, 660 

7,020,642 

•  671,182 

8,676,960 

10,676,280 


3,880 
a9, 728, 366 


1,138,963 
820,400 

308,463 

107.096 
6,276,033 


200 
'64,140 


282,240 
47,640 


26, 
20, 
29, 
49, 
16, 

•?; 

3, 
16, 


667,280 
303,720 
686,126 
612,960 
883,843 
166,960 
664,460 
246,818 
401,816 
904,673 


161,428,184 


18,383,201 


304,220 


170,417,166 


fl  Of  which  106,080  acres  are  based  on  field  examinations  by  General  Land  Office. 
•  Based  on  field  examinations  by  General  Land  Office. 

During  the  fiscal  year  266  petitions  for  designations  under  the 
enlarged-homestead  act  have  been  received.    These,  with  the  38 
e0553*— IWT  1910— VOL  3 16 
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pending  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  make  a  total  of  294,  idiich 
have  been  acted  on  as  follows: 


Action 

an  petUiom  unde^  the  enkarged-hoTMsUad  ad^  year 

ending  June  30, 

1910. 

Btote. 

Retased. 

Fending. 

Including 
aU  lands 
asked  for. 

Inchidlng 
asked  for. 

TotaL 

Arizona 

4 
10 
28 
22 
8 
1 
1 

12 
6 

1 

ft 

Colorado 

1 
27 
29 
16 

11 

Montana 

85 
6 
2 

28 
8 
2 
1 

118 

New  Mexico 

65 

Oreeon 

2S 

xjuSi 

2 

Nevada 

1 

Washington 

4 

26 

2 
10 

18 

Wyoming. ..... 

9 

61 

103 

66 

87 

49 

294 

DIVISION  OF  ALASKAN  MINEEAL  EESOUECES. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  Alaskan  mineral  resources  was  carried 
on  mider  an  appropriation  of  $90,000  for  ''continuation  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska."  Under  this  authority 
the  following  classes  of  work  were  carried  on:  Reconnaissance  and 
detailed  geologic  surveys;  special  investigations  of  mineral  resources; 
reconnaissance  and  detailed  topographic  surveys;  investigations  of 
water  resources  with  reference  to  the  supply  available  for  placer 
mining;  and  collection  of  statistics  on  mineral  production. 

PXESOHiriL. 

The  personnel  of  the  division  varies  greatly  during  the  year  on 
accoimt  of  the  transfer  of  technical  employees  to  and  from  other 
divisions  of  the  Survey  and  the  employment  of  temporary  clerks  as 
the  work  demands.  There  have  been  employed  throughout  the  year 
1  geologist  in  charge,  10  other  geologists,  4  topographers,  and  3  clerks. 
In  addition  to  these,  3  geologists  were  employed  on  per  diem  salaries 
for  part  of  the  year.  Three  engineers  gave  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  to  the  Alaska  work.  One  topographer  was  added  to  the  Alaska 
division  by  transfer  from  the  topographic  branch  on  April  15,  1910. 
One  engineer  was  detailed  to  the  division  from  the  water-resources 
branch  for  a  short  period  during  the  field  season.  A  draftsman  was 
also  employed  in  the  office  for  four  and  a  half  months,  1  clerk  for 
six  months,  and  5  clerical  assistants  for  short  periods  of  time. 

During  the  season  of  1909  the  field  force  included  also  2  topographic 
and  2  geologic  field  assistants,  together  with  about  30  teamsters, 
cooks,  etc.  In  addition,  several  gage  readers  were  employed,  who 
gave  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  work.  The  temporary  assistants 
in  the  field  force  for  1910  included  2  geologic  field  assistants,  with 
about  27  laborers.    On  June  30,  1910,  the  division  included  1  geolo- 
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gist  in  charge,  10  geologists  on  annual  salaries  and  3  geologists  em- 
ployed at  a  per  diem  compensation,  4  topographers  on  annual  salary, 

1  assistant  topographer  on  monthly  salary,  1  geologic  field  assistant, 

2  engineers,  27  camp  hands,  and  3  clerks. 

rXBLD  OPSBATZOirS  or  SEASOH  OF  1809. 

Allotments  and  areas  covered. — ^Fourteen  parties  were  engaged  in 
Alaskan  surveys  and  investigations  during  the  season  of  1909  for 
varying  periods  of  time  between  March  and  November.  Some  of 
these  parties  were  subdivided  in  the  field,  making  a  total  of  seventeen 
parties  that  were  engaged  in  investigations  of  various  kinds.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  geologist  in  charge  spent  a  part  of  the  summer 
in  Alaska,  carrying  on  geologic  investigations  and  visiting  field 
parties. 

Dxiring  the  year  6,190  square  miles  were  covered  by  exploratory 
topographic  surveys,  6,170  square  miles  by  reconnaissance  topo- 
graphic surveys,  and  444  square  miles  by  detailed  topographic  sm>- 
veys.**  Detailed  geologic  surveys  were  made  of  450  square  miles 
and  geologic  reconnaissance  surveys  of  6,500  square  miles,  while 
6,100  square  miles  were  geologically  explored.  Most  of  the  geologists 
also  spent  considerable  time  in  studying  special  problems  connected 
with  the  mineral  deposits.  The  investigation  of  the  water  supply  in 
placer  districts  covered  an  area  of  approximately  6,600  square  miles 
and  included  81  gaging  stations  maintained  and  703  measurements 
of  stream  volumes.  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-eight  mining  districts  of 
Alaska  which  are  being  developed,  including  all  but  two  of  the  most 
important,  were  visited  by  members  of  the  staff.  The  following 
table  shows  the  allotment  of  the  appropriation  to  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  Alaska.  These  figures  include  the  cost  of  both  field  and 
office  work  as  well  as  inspection. 

Allotments  to  Alaskan  surveys  and  investigations,  1909-10, 

Southeastern  Alaska $10, 700 

Copper  River  region 8, 200 

Kenai  Peninsula,  Iliamna  Lake,  and  Alaska  Peninsula  region..  27, 950 

Matanuska  region 10, 900 

Northwestern  Alaska,  including  Seward  Peninsula 13, 400 

Yukon  basin 18,860 

90,000 

The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  amount  of  money 
devoted  to  each  class  of  investigation.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  the 
exact  figures,  as  in  some  cases  the  same  party,  or  even  the  same  man, 
carried  on  two  different  kinds  of  work;  but  this  statement  will  help 
to  elucidate  the  later  table,  which  summarizes  the  complete  areal 
surveys. 

•Exploratory  smreyB  are  pabllshed  on  a  scale  of  1 :  626,000  or  1 : 1,000,000;  reoonnalssanoe  sorveys  on  a 
Mile  of  1:260,000  or  1:500,000;  and  detaUed  BoryeyB  on  a  scale  of  1 :  62^. 
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ApproxmaU  aUotment  of  AloMian  funds  to  different  cla$$e$  of  eurveys  and  inveeHgth 

tioni,  1909-10. 

Geologic  reconnaiflsance  and  exploratory  surveys $31, 800 

Detailed  geologic  surveys 9, 200 

Special  geologic  investigations 2, 600 

Topographic  reconnaissance  and  exploratory  surveys 11, 500 

Detailed  topographic  surveys 15, 000 

Investigation  of  water  resources 8, 800 

Collection  of  statistics  of  mineral  production 1, 500 

Miscellaneous,  including  clerical  salaries,  administration,  in- 
spection, instruments,  and  office  supplies  and  equipment 10;  200 

90,000 

Allotments  for  salaries,  field  expenses,  and  office  salaries  are  shown 
in  the  following  table.  The  scientific  and  technical  salaries  include 
those  of  geologists,  topographers,  and  engineers.  Salaries  of  tem- 
porary employees  are  included  under  field  expenses. 

AUotmenUfor  salarieSy  field  and  office  expenseSy  1909-10. 

Scientific  and  technical  salaries $30, 720 

Field  expenses,  including  equipment  and  supplies 50, 660 

Clerical  and  other  office  salaries 8, 620 

90,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  Alaskan  surveys  since 
the  beginning  of  systematic  work  in  1898: 

Progress  of  surveys  in  Alaska,  1898-1909.^ 


Tear. 


1898-99 

1899-1900. 

1900-1... 

1901-2.... 

1902-«.. 

1903-4.. 

1904-6.. 

1906-^.... 

1906-7.. 

1907-8.. 

1908-9.... 

1909-10. 


Approprl- 

atiODB. 


$46,189.60 
25,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
80,000.00 
80,000.00 
80,000.00 
80,000.00 
90,000.00 


781,189.60 

Peroentage  of  total  area 
of  Alaska 


Areas  oorered  by  geologio 
■urveyB  (square  miles). 


m 


9,500 
6,000 
3,300 
6,200 
6.950 
6:000 
A,(m 
4,000 
6.000 
2,W)0 
2,000 
6,100 


60,700 


10.35 


•a -I 


6,700 
5,800 
10,050 
8.000 
3,500 
4,100 
4,000 
1.400 
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'  sThe  areas  presented  In  this  table  differ  somewhat  from  those  previously  published.  This  is  in  p«rt 
due  to  the  recIassUication  of  the  work  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  areas  have  been  more  carefully  scaled 
off  the  map  than  was  previously  done. 

6  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  International  Boundary  Survey  and  Coast  and  Qeodetlo  Survey  liaTc 
made  surveys  of  parts  of  Alaska. 
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The  above  table  presents  the  progress  of  Alaskan  surveys  and  inves- 
tigations so  far  as  is  possible  in  tabular  form  and  in  percentages  of  the 
total  areas  which  have  been  mapped  geologically  and  topographically. 
From  1904  to  1908,  inclusive,  much  of  the  appropriation  was  allotted 
to  detailed  surveys.  There  being,  however,  great  need  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  new  regions,  nearly  half  the  appropriation  in  1909  was 
spent  on  exploratory  and  reconnaissance  surveys.  As  a  consequence, 
over  11,000  square  miles  were  covered  during  the  year  by  topographic 
and  geologic  exploratory  and  reconnaissance  mapping.  This  large 
amoimt  of  exploratory  surveying  has  been  done,  however,  at  the  cost 
of  curtailing  much  detailed  work  for  which  there  is  urgent  demand. 

Oeneral  investigoMona. — ^The  field  investigations  of  Alfred  H. 
Brooks,  geologist  in  charge  of  the  division,  covered  the  period  from 
about  June  25  till  October  1.  Of  the  time  actually  devoted  to  field 
work,  about  two  weeks  was  spent  with  Mr.  Moffit  and  Mr.  Capps  on 
the  geology  of  the  Nizina  district.  A  month  was  then  occupied  in 
making  an  overland  trip  through  the  Copper  and  Tanana  valleys  to 
Fairbanks.  Diunng  this  journey  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
matter  of  selecting  areas  for  subdivisional  surveys.  About  a  week 
was  spent  at  Fairbanks  in  making  a  hasty  examination  of  the  lode 
deposits  and  in  visiting  the  Prindle  party.  Later,  the  return  joiuney 
to  the  coast  was  made  by  way  of  Yukon  River  and  White  Pass. 
About  a  week  was  spent  with  Mr.  Eixopf  and  Mr.  Bagley,  who  were 
surveying  near  Eagle  River,  in  the  Jimeau  district. 

In  the  office  Mr.  Brooks  has  given  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  admin- 
istrative and  routine  work,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  R.  H.  Sargent, 
who  supervised  the  Alaskan  topographic  surveys.  During  Mr. 
Brooks's  absence  in  the  field  E.  M.  Aten  looked  after  the  office  work 
and  also  rendered  valuable  services  in  the  office  routine  and  in  the 
compilation  of  the  mineral  statistics  of  Alaska.  About  one  month 
in  all  was  devoted  to  the  continuation  of  the  work  on  the  Mount 
McKinley  report.  A  large  part  of  Mr.  Brooks's  time  during  the  win- 
ter months  was  given  to  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  and  markets 
for  coal  in  the  coimtries  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Some  of  the 
results  of  these  investigations  are  contained  in  the  annual  progress 
report  (Bulletin  442). 

By  instructions  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Sargent 
made  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  subdivisional  surveys  in  Alaska 
and  submitted  estimates  of  cost.  On  the  basis  of  this  estimate  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  surveys  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  was 
made  in  the  sundry  civil  act.  This  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  General  Land  Office  in  cooperation.  The 
money  does  not  become  available  till  July  1,  but  plans  are  made  to 
start  surveys  in  the  Fairbanks  district  as  soon  as  parties  can  be  put  in 
the  field  i^er  that  date.    Mr.  Sargent  has  been  charged  with  the 
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execution  of  these  plans  and  is  assisted  by  C.  L.  Nelson,  S.  G.  Lunde, 
and  W.  N.  Vance,  who  have  been  detailed  from  the  topographic 
branch.  It  is  believed  that  these  agricultural  surveys  will  result  in 
the  homesteading  and  cultivation  of  considerable  good  agricultural 
land,  which  should  reduce,  to  some  extent,  the  cost  of  living  in  many 
of  the  mining  centers.  It  is  estimated  that  Alaska  contains  a  possible 
agricultural  and  grazing  area  of  15,000  or  20,000  square  miles,  and 
these  land  surveys  should  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

8(m(keastern  Alaska. — ^The  detailed  geologic  mapping  of  the  Bemers 
Bay  district  was  completed  by  Adolph  Knopf,  who  also  completed 
the  survey  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  gold  belt  between  Bemers  Bay 
and  Jimeau.  Mr.  Knopf  mapped  a  total  area  of  about  125  square 
miles. 

Surveys  for  the  topographic  base  maps  needed  for  the  detailed 
geologic  work  between  Bemers  Bay  and  Juneau  were  made  by  J.  W. 
Bagley  and  R.  E.  Johnson.  Work  was  contmued  in  this  field  from 
May  to  October,  and  about  154  square  miles  was  surveyed,  being 
about  nine^tenths  of  the  total  area. 

C.  W.  Wright  was  employed  for  about  three  months  in  the  office  on 
his  report  on  the  copper  deposits  of  the  Kasaan  Peninsula  and  Copper 
Moxmtain  districts.  He  was  called  to  Sardinia  on  private  work  before 
the  report  was  finished,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
he  will  complete  the  report  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Copper  River  region, — ^F.  H.  Moffit,  assisted  by  S.  R.  Capps,  made 
a  detailed  survey  of  the  copper  and  gold  bearing  belt  covered  by  the 
Nizina  special  topograpliic  map.  Field  work  began  the  first  of  July 
and  continued  until  the  middle  of  September,  during  which  time  325 
square  miles  was  mapped. 

Kenai  Peninsula  and  Prince  William  Sound. — ^A  reconnaissance  of 
the  Prince  William  Soimd  region  was  completed  by  U.  S.  Grant  in 
1908,  but  in  1909  some  additional  data  were  obtained.  Most  of  the 
season  was  devoted  by  Mr.  Grant,  assisted  by  D.  F.  Higgins,  to  a 
reconnaissance  of  the  southeastern  part  of  Kenai  Peninsula.  In  the 
course  of  this  work  the  newly  discovered  lode  districts  of  Moose  Pass 
and  False  Creek  were  visited.  In  all  about  600  square  miles  was 
covered  by  geologic  and  topographic  surveys. 

Southwestern  Alaslca. — ^W.  W.  Atwood  completed  his  report  on  the 
geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  which  was 
transmitted  for  publication  on  June  27.  This  report  includes  not 
only  the  results  of  his  own  investigations  in  that  portion  of  Alaska, 
but  a  compilation  of  all  previous  work  done  in  this  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict by  members  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

niamna  and  ClarTc  lakes  region. — ^As  a  part  of  the  general  plan  to 
extend  reconnaissance  surveys  as  rapidly  as  possible,  such  work  was 
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undertaken  in  the  Iliamna  and  Clark  lakes  region.  D.  C.  Wither- 
spoon,  assisted  by  C.  E.  GifiBn,  made  a  topographic  survey  of  an  area 
of  6,160  square  miles,  while  G.  C.  Martin,  assisted  by  F.  J.  Katz, 
mapped  the  geology  of  about  3,000  square  miles  in  the  same  field. 

MdtamLsJca  VaUey. — In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  surveying 
the  more  valuable  coal  fields  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  the 
preparation  of  the  base  map  of  the  Matanuska  field  was  undertaken 
this  year.  This  survey  was  made  by  R.  H.  Sargent,  assisted  by 
J.  B.  Leavitt,  who  covered  some  196  square  miles. 

YvJcon  hasin. — ^The  reconnaissance  geologic  mapping  of  that  part 
of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle  lying  north  of  the  Tanana  was  com- 
pleted by  L.  M.  Prindle,  assisted  by  B.  L.  Johnson.  The  Prindle 
party  mapped  about  2,000  square  miles  and  also  made  a  study  of  the 
newly  discovered  auriferous  lode  district  near  Fairbanks. 

In  1907  investigation  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Yukon-Tanana 
district  was  begun  in  the  Fairbanks  region.  This  work  was  extended 
by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  in  1909.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data 
regarding  the  spring  run-oflF  when  the  melting  of  the  snow  takes 
place  in  March  Mr.  Ellsworth  proceeded  to  Fairbanks  over  the  ice. 
He  devoted  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  a  study  of  the  water  con- 
ditions of  the  streams  tributary  to  the  ChatanUca,  and  later  pro- 
ceeded overland  to  the  Circle  district.  The  remainder  of  the  season 
was  devoted  to  stream  gaging  in  the  Circle  and  Fairbanks  regions. 
Twenty-one  gaging  stations  were  maintained  during  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  season,  and  232  measurements  of  stream  volume  were 
made.  This  work  furnishes  data  in  regard  to  the  run-off  of  about 
3,000  square  miles. 

Reconnaissance  surveys  were  made  of  the  Koyukuk  and  Chandalar 
district  in  1899.  The  rich  placer  discoveries  in  this  district  during 
the  last  few  years  made  a  reexamination  imperative.  A.  G.  Maddren 
was  assigned  to  this  work,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season  visited  all 
the  productive  placers  in  the  field  and  also  made  geologic  and  topo- 
graphic surveys  of  some  600  square  miles. 

Norton  Bay  region. — ^An  exploratory  survey  of  the  region  lying 
north  and  east  of  Norton  Bay  and  between  the  lower  Yukon  and 
Seward  Peninsula  was  made  by  P.  S.  Smith,  assisted  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 
An  area  of  about  5,000  square  miles  was  covered  by  this  party,  in 
addition  to  which  a  more  detailed  geologic  and  topographic  survey 
of  some  200  to  300  square  miles  was  completed. 

The  investigation  of  the  water  resources  of  Seward  Peninsula,  so 
far  as  they  refer  to  placer  mining,  was  begun  in  1906  and  continued 
through  1907,  1908,  and  1909.  In  1909  the  work  was  in  charge  of 
F.  F.  Henshaw,  assisted  by  G.  L.  Parker,  who  maintained  60  gaging 
stations  and  made  471  stream-flow  measurements.  Stream  gaging 
has  now  been  continued  through  four  years,  which  gives  fairly  definite 
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results  regarding  run-off.  A  report  is  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Henshaw, 
which  will  summarize  all  the  data  and  also  discuss  the  methods  of 
mining. 

Collection  of  statistics. — The  work  of  collecting  statistics  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  production  from  the  operators  begun  in  1906  was 
continued  through  1909.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  operators 
are  showing  an  increased  interest  in  this  work,  and  that  most  of  the 
large  producers  are  now  furnishing  the  desired  information  in  regard 
to  production.  During  1909  practically  every  lode  mine  of  import- 
ance in  the  Territory  furnished  the  statistical  data  requested.  There 
are  still  many  placer  miners  who  have  neglected  to  reply  to  the 
inquiries,  which  are  of  necessity  sent  by  maU. 

FIELD  OPSRATIOHS  FOR  SEASOH  OF  1910. 

Under  an  allotment  of  $90,000  thirteen  parties  were  dispatched  to 
Alaska  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June.  One  of 
these  parties  is  carrying  oh  detailed  topographic  surveys  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  Another  is  doing  detailed  geologic  work  in  the 
same  region.  One  geologic  party  and  two  topographic  parties  are 
making  reconnaissance  surveys  in  the  upper  Ck)pper  and  Susitna 
basins.  Two  parties  are  making  detailed  geologic  surveys  of  the 
Matanuska  coal  field  and  adjacent  areas.  One  party  has  begun  a 
geologic  and  topographic  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  region  bounded 
by  Tanana  River  on  the  north,  the  Delta  on  the  east,  the  Nenana  on 
the  west,  and  the  Alaiska  Range  on  the  south. 

The  investigation  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Fairbanks,  Birch 
Creek,  and  Rampart  regions  is  being  continued,  and  similar  work  has 
been  started  in  the  Fortymile  district.  A  party  is  also  engaged  in 
making  an  exploratory  survey  from  the  Koyukuk  to  the  Kobuk 
and  thence  to  Seward  Peninsula.  The  survey  of  the  Innoko  placer 
district  made  in  1907  is  being  extended.  Some  gaging  stations  are 
being  continued  in  Seward  Peninsula. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

During  the  year  two  bulletins  (Nos.  410  and  417)  which  contain 
results  of  the  work  of  the  Alaska  division  have  been  issued.  Both 
contain  maps  and  in  addition  there  have  been  issued  separately  as 
sale  publications  two  reconnaissance  maps,  those  of  the  Rampart  and 
Fairbanks  quadrangles. 

The  following  pubUcations  are  in  press: 

Geology  and  mineral  reeourcee  of  the  Solomon  and  Gasadepaga  quadianglee,  Seward 
Peninsula,  Alaaka,  by  P.  S.  Smith  (Bulletin  433). 

The  Fortymile  quadrangle  (reconnaissance  map  1,  by  £.  C.  Barnard),  new  edition; 
•cale  1:250,000;  contour  interval,  200  feet 
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Thew  have  been  submitted  for  publication  the  following  manu- 
scripts: 

The  Yakutat  Bay  earthquake  of  September,  1899,  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and  Lawrence 
Martin  (Profeesional  Paper  69). 

MinenJ  resources  of  Alaska;  report  on  progress  of  investigations  in  1909,  by  Alfred  H. 
Brooks  and  others  (Bulletin  442). 

Reconnaissance  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Prince  William  Sound, 
Alaska,  by  17.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins  (Bulletin  443). 

Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Bemers  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf. 

Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Nizina  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  S.  R.  Capps. 

Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  parts  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  by  W.  W.  Atwood. 

Geologic  reconnaissance  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Seward  Peninsula  and  the 
Norton  Bay-Nulato  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakin. 

The  Circle  quadrangle  (reconnaissance  map),  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  T.  G.  Gerdine, 
and  J.  W.  Bagley;  scale,  1:250,000;  contour  interval,  200  (eet. 

The  following  reports  are  in  hand: 

Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Nome  and  Grand  Central  quadrangles,  by 
F.  H.  Moffit  and  P.  S.  Smith  (75  per  cent  completed). 

Geology  of  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  L.  M.  Prindle  (75  per  cent  completed). 

The  Mount  McKinley  region,  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks  and  L.  M.  Prindle  (Professional 
Paper  70;  95  per  cent  completed). 

Geology  and  ore  deposits  of  the  Kasaan  Peninsula  and  Copper  Mountain  region, 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  by  C.  W.  Wright  (60  per  cent  completed.) 

The  Koyukuk  and  Chandalar  placer  districts,  by  A.  G.  Maddren  (75  per  cent 
completed). 

Geologic  reconnaissance  in  the  Iliamna  and  Clark  lakes  region,  by  G.  C.  Martin 
and  F.  J.  Eatz  (80  per  cent  completed). 

Geology  of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle,  by  L.  M.  Prindle  (50  per  cent  completed). 

The  water  supply  of  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw  (30  per  cent  completed). 

Geology  of  the  Glacier  and  Lituya  bays  region,  by  F.  E.  Wright  and  C.  W.  Wright 
(30  per  cent  completed). 

The  stratigraphy  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  coal  horizons  of  Alaska, 
by  W.  W.  Atwood  (10  per  cent  completed). 

The  following  maps  have  been  completed  during  the  year.  Some 
will  be  held  for  the  survey  of  additional  areas  before  pubUcation. 
The  ofl&ce  work  on  maps  is  completed  to  date. 

Kasaan  special  map.  Prince  of  Wales  Island;  scale  1 :  62,500;  contour  interval  50 
feet.    Topography  by  R.  H.  Sargent,  J.  W.  Bagley,  and  D.  C.  Witherspoon. 

Copper  Mountain  special  map.  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  by  R.  H.  Sargent;  scale 
1 :  260,000;  contour  interval  50  feet. 

Eagle  River  special  map,  by  J.  W.  Bagley;  scale  1 :  62,500;  contour  interval  50 
feet.    Additional  areas  to  be  surveyed  before  publication. 

Reconnaissance  map  of  Iliamna  and  Clark  lakes  region,  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and 
C.  E.  Giffin;  scale  1 :  250,000;  contour  interval  200  feet. 

Matanuska  special  map,  by  R.  H.  Sargent;  scale  1 :  62,500;  contour  interval  50 
feet. 

Nabesna  quadrangle  (reconnaissance  map),  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and  J.  W.  Bagley; 
scale  1  :  250,000;  contour  interval  200  feet.  Additional  areas  to  be  surveyed  before 
publication. 

Gardiner  Creek  quadrangle  (reconnaissance  map),  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and  J.  W. 
Bagley;  scale  1 :  250,000;  contour  interval  200  feet.  Additional  area  to  be  surveyed 
before  publication. 

Map  of  Seward  Peninsula,  by  U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  scale  1 :  500,000;  contour 
interval  200  feet. 
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OBOLOOIG  BSSTTLTS. 

Mr.  Knopf's  studies  in  the  Bemers  Bay  region  show  that  a  part  of 
the  rocks  of  the  Juneau  gold  belt,  all  previously  assigned  to  the 
Carboniferous,  are  Jurassic — a  result  which  indicates  a  very  close 
similarity  between  the  geology  of  this  field  and  that  of  the  California 
Mother  Lode  district.  The  work  of  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Higgins 
shows  that  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  like  those  of 
Prince  William  Sound,  are  divisible  into  two  large  groups.  The 
Uiamna  and  Clark  lakes  region  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Martin  and 
Mr.  Katz  to  be  made  up  largely  of  lavas  and  intrusive  rocks,  with 
some  Mesozoic  and  Paleozoic  sediments.  The  cupriferous  minerali- 
zation seems  to  be  similar  in  character  to  that  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  and  the  copper  ores  occur  near  the  contacts  of  crystalline 
hmestones  and  intrusives.  Messrs.  Moffit  and  Capps  have  shown  that 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  Nizina  district  are  locally  auriferous,  ajid 
this  fact  suggests  that  the  mineralization  may  belong  to  the  same 
epoch  as  that  of  southeastern  Alaska.  In  the  Fairbanks  district 
Mr.  Prindle's  studies  have  shown  that  there  were  two  periods  of 
intrusion  by  quartz  veins  and  that  the  later  one  was  accompanied 
by  auriferous  mineralization.  In  the  Koyukuk  Mr.  Maddren  found 
evidence  of  a  much  wider  extent  of  glaciation  than  was  previously 
supposed.  The  work  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Eakin  shows  that  the 
region  between  Norton  Bay  and  Seward  Peninsula  is  largely  occupied 
by  Cretaceous  rocks.  Of  significance  is  their  determination  of  the 
Mesozoic  age  of  the  auriferous  mineraUzation  on  Bonanza  Creek. 

DIVISION   OP  MINERAL  BESOURCES. 

What  is  now  the  division  of  mineral  resources  was  organized  in 
18S2  as  the  division  of  mining  statistics  and  technology  under  the 
direction  of  Albert  Williams,  jr.  Mr.  Williams  continued  in  charge 
until  1885  and  was  succeeded  by  David  T.  Day,  who  remained  in 
charge  until  August,  1907,  when  (at  his  own  request)  he  was  relieved 
of  the  administrative  duties.  Since  that  time  the  work  of  the  divi- 
sion has  been  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Edward  W.  Parker 
as  statistician  in  charge.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Parker  took  chai^  of 
the  division  Waldemar  Lindgren  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  section 
relating  to  metalliferous  statistics  (except  iron). 

The  statistical  reports  of  this  division  cover  the  calendar  year. 
The  first  report  was  published  in  1883  and  covered  the  calendar  year 
1882.  As  the  statistics  are  compiled  for  the  calendar  year,  the 
expenses  of  compilation  and  publication  are  necessarily  distributed 
through  two  fiscal  years.  On  account  of  the  great  development  in 
the  mining  industry  during  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  size  of  the  pubUcations,  and  the  reports  for  1907 
and  1908  have  been  issued  in  two  octavo  volumes  each.  The  re- 
port for  1909  will  also  be  published  in  two  volumes. 
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Since  1906  the  annual  appropriation  "for  the  preparation  of  the 
report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States"  has  been  $75,000. 
While  these  reports  are  necessarily  to  a  large  extent  statistical  com- 
pilationS;  the  eflfort  in  recent  years  has  been  toward  making  them  also 
a  storehouse  of  information  regarding  the  occurrence,  development, 
and  utilization  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  country.  It  seems  that 
the  knowledge  of  what  are  the  resources  of  the  future  is  even  more 
essential  to  our  economic  developiiient  than  the  record  of  the  past  as 
shown  in  the  statistical  compilations.  In  carrying  out  this  idea  the 
cooperation  with  the  division  of  geology  has  been  most  helpful.  The 
geologists  and  assistant  geologists  chosen  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
the  report  on  miueral  resources  have  been  those  who  have  specialized 
in  these  lines  of  investigation,  and  their  combined  work,  having  the 
more  scientific  bearing  in  geology  and  the  economic  bearing  in  min- 
eral resources,  has  been  mutually  beneficial. 

The  report  for  1908,  of  two  volumes,  contains  a  total  of  1,715  pages. 
Among  the  important  contributions  to  this  report  were  maps  showing 
the  occurrence  of  the  different  varieties  of  iron  ores  and  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas,  similar  to  the  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  coal 
throughout  the  United  States  and  of  the  precious  and  semiprecious 
metals  in  the  Western  States,  which  were  published  in  the  report  for 
1907.  It  is  proposed  to  prepare  similar  maps  for  future  reports 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  varieties  of  stone  suitable  for  building 
purposes  and  of  materials  suitable  for  cement  manufacture. 

For  the  statistical  canvass  covering  the  calendar  year  1909  a  co- 
operative plan  between  the  Geological  Survey  and. the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  was  arranged  and  approved  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  This  plan 
includes  in  the  first  place  the  furnishing  by  the  Geological  Survey  to 
the  Census  Bureau  of  aU  its  complete  lists  of  mineral  producers 
throughout  the  country.  A  supplemental  schedule  for  the  statistics 
of  production  was  printed  for  the  use  of  both  the  Census  and  the 
Survey,  the  expense  of  printing  being  borne  by  both  bureaus  in  an 
agreed  proportion.  The  supplemental  schedules  are  collected  by  the 
special  agents  of  the  Census  at  the  same  time  they  are  collecting  the 
general  schedules  required  for  the  Census  Bureau,  and  are  transmitted 
by  the  Census  Bureau  to  the  Greological  Survey  for  the  tabulation  of 
the  statistics  of  production.  This  tabulation  is  being  done  by  the 
division  of  mineral  resources,  and  the  Census  Bureau  will  accept  the 
results  as  furnished  by  the  Survey.  On  account  of  the  more  detailed 
information  required  by  the  Census  Bureau,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  practically  all  the  work  is  being  done  by  special  agents  in  the 
field,  the  completion  of  the  report  will  necessarily  be  delayed  beyond 
the  usual  date  of  publication,  but  the  schedules  as  transmitted  by  the 
Census  Bureau  have  been  in  the  main  satisfactorily  filled  out  and  less 
correspondence  has  been  necessary  than  when  the  work  is  done  by 
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maU.  Up  to  June  30,  1910,  the  percentage  of  schedules  received  was 
25.80.  Comparisons  with  the  previous  year  for  the  more  important 
subjects  for  which  figures  for  both  years  are  available  are  as  follows: 


Schedules  received  from  prodvjcera,  June  SO,  1909  and  1910. 

Industry. 

Schedules  received. 

June  80, 
1909. 

June  30. 
1910. 

Boildlxig  stone 

Per  cent. 
97 
98 
98 
100 
100 
90 
99 

Per  cent, 
28 

0\9.y  working. --.r 

35 

Coal 

36 

Coke     

15 

Iron  ores 

24 

N&tural  gas 

43 

Ouicksilver                         

33 

A  few  subjects  were  omitted  from  the  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Census  Bureau.  These  were  sand  and  gravel,  mineral  waters, 
aluminum,  and  briquets.  The  report  on  sand  and  gravel  has  been 
completed  and  transmitted  to  the  printer.  Statistics  for  the  reports 
on  mineral  waters  and  briquets  have  been  completed,  and  the  reports 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  printer  early  in  July.  The  Survey  also 
prepared  a  preliminary  report  on  cement  production.  This  was 
done  on  the  request  of  the  cement  producers  for  an  early  publication 
of  the  statistics  for  1909.  A  special  report  on  the  distribution  of  Lake 
Superior  iron  ores,  accompanied  by  a  map,  was  prepared  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  printer  in  May.  An  important  part  of  the  work  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  has  been  the  preparation  of  a  chapter  on  the  useful 
minerals  of  the  United  States,  similar  to  those  published  in  the  reports 
for  1882  and  1887.  Since  the  pubhcation  of  the  chapter  in  the  1887 
report  a  large  amount  of  information  has  been  made  available  through 
the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  of  the  state  geologists,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  pubhcation  will  be  of  much  value.    ' 

During  the  month  of  January  preliminary  statistics  of  production 
in  1909,  with  reviews  of  the  trade  during  the  year,  were  given  to  the 
press  in  the  form  of* special  bulletins  on  the  follovdng  subjects:  Grold 
and  silver;  copper,  lead,  and  zinc;  cement;  coal;  and  petroleum, 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  specialists  was  consumed 
in  answering  technical  inquiries  and  in  making  examinations  of  numer- 
ous mineral  specimens  submitted  by  different  persons  for  determina- 
tion. Such  information  is  freely  given  where  a  chemical  analysis  or 
assay  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  the  endeavor  of  those  in  charge  to 
answer  all  such  inquiries  as  promptly  as  possible. 

In  the  section  of  metal  statistics,  under  the  charge  of  Waldemar 
Lindgren,  statistics  of  the  annual  production  of  all  metals  except 
iron  are  coUected.  H.  D.  McCaskey  has  the  supervision  of  the  local 
offices  m  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  San  Francisco,  which  are  in 
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chaise  of  C.  W.  Henderson,  V.  C.  Heikes,  and  C.  Q.  Yale,  respectively. 
It  is  the  duty  of  these  offices  to  collect  data  of  mine  production  by 
direct  correspondence  with  the  producers  and  to  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  the  mining  industry  in  their  respective  territories.  C.  E. 
Siebenthal  is  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  statistics  from  lead  and 
zinc  smelters  and  also  obtains  by  correspondence  the  production  of 
the  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  the  Central  States.  B.  S.  Butler  gathers 
the  statistics  from  copper  smelters  and  also  from  the  mines  of 
Michigan.  F.  L.  Hess  has  in  charge  the  collection  of  statistics  relat- 
ing to  the  rarer  metals,  such  as  tungsten,  tin,  arsenic,  and  antimony. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  mentioned  above,  Mr.  McCaskey  collects  the 
statistics  from  the  smelting  works  producing  quicksilver  and  gathers 
the  data  from  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  Eastern  States.  D..  T. 
Day  prepares  a  report  on  platinum. 

The  reports  on  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  issued  in  two 
forms.  The  first  contains  what  are  termed  the  smelter  reports, 
based  on  actual  production  of  metals  as  reported  by  the  smelters; 
the  second,  which  is  termed  the  mine  report,  is  based  on  the  returns 
from  the  individual  mines  and  contains  an  epitome  of  the  mining 
operations  and  output  by  quantity  of  metal  and  tons  of  ore  in  aU 
the  mining  camps  in  the  country.  Thus,  the  volume  "Mineral 
resources"  contains,  in  addition  to  the  figures  of  actual  smelter 
production,  a  detailed  account  of  the  condition  of  the  mining  and 
smelting  industry  throughout  the  United  States.  All  these  reports 
were  issued  in  the  last  months  of  the  calendar  year  except  the  mine 
reports  from  the  Western  States  and  the  general  report  on  gold  and 
silver,  which  were  not  published  until  January,  1910.  For  all  the 
metals,  however,  preliininary  statements  of  production  had  been 
issued  in  the  first  half  of  1909.  On  January  1,  1910,  preliminary 
statements  were  issued  giving  the  approximate  production  in  1909 
of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  quicksilver,  and  tungsten,  and  a  few  days  later 
a  preliminary  account  of  the  gold  and  silver  industry  was  issued  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  for  cooperation  between  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  collection  of  metal  statistics 
for  1909  the  agents  of  the  latter  bureau  are  now  collecting  the  data  on 
production  of  mines  and  smelters  for  the  Geological  Survey.  As 
complete  figures  have  not  yet  been  received  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  follow  the  usual  custom  of  publishing 
the  correct  totals  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  advance  of  the 
final,  more  elaborate  reports. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative  duties  as  statistician  in  charge, 
Mr.  Parker  prepares  the  reports  on  the  production  of  coal  and  on  the 
manufacture  of  coke.  David  T.  Day  continues  with  the  division 
as  expert  in  charge  of  the  work  on  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  He 
is  also  preparing  the  report  for  1909  on  the  allied  subjects — asphalt 
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and  bituminous  rock.  This  report  was  formerly  prepared  by  J.  A. 
TaflF,  who  has  resigned  from  the  Survey.  Jefferson  Middleton  super- 
vises the  preparation  of  the  report  on  the  clay-working  industries. 
The  reports  on  the  production  of  iron  and  manganese  are  prepared 
by  E.  C.  Harder,  assistant  geologist.  E.  F.  Burchard,  assistant 
geologist;  has  charge  of  the  reports  on  building  stones  and  other 
structural  materials,  mineral  paints,  and  several  other  subjects. 
Samuel  Sanford  supervises  the  preparation  of  the  chapter  on  min^^ 
waters  and  is  also  preparing  the  special  chapter  on  the  useful  minerals 
of  the  United  States.  F.  B.  Van  Horn,  assistant  geologist,  super- 
vises the  work  on  phosphate  rock  and  fuUer's  earth,  and  the  following 
members  of  the  Survey  are  preparing  reports  on  minor  but  important 
mineral  substances:  J.  S.  Diller,  geologist,  asbestos  and  talc  and  soap- 
stone;  W.  C.  Phalen,  assistant  geologist,  abrasive  materials,  alu- 
minum and  bauxite,  bromine,  grindstones  and  whetstones,  salt, 
sodium  and  potash,  and  sulphur  and  pyrite;  E.  S.  Bastin,  assistant 
geologist,  flint  and  feldspar  and  graphite;  D.  B.  Sterrett,  assistant 
geologist,  mica,  monazite  and  zircon,  and  precious  stones;  and  C.  A. 
Davis,  peat. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  petroleum  resources  of  the  United 
States,  carried  on  by  David  T.  Day,  representative  samples  of  petro- 
leum were  collected  from  the  Mid-Continent  or  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
oil  field,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  state  geologists  similar  samples 
were  collected  from  West  Virginia  and  Louisiana.  These  were  sub- 
mitted to  chemical  analysis  by  the  uniform  system  of  examination 
adopted  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendations so  far  made  by  the  international  commission  for  the 
unification  of  petroleum-testing  methods.  Many  samples  of  petro- 
leum sent  in  by  field  geologists  were  similarly  examined.  In  all, 
130  specimens  were  analyzed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  work  2,040 
individual  determinations  were  made.  In  cooperation  with  the 
division  of  geology  field  examinations  of  the  occurrence  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  were  made  in  Utah,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico.  The  petroleum  section  also  cooperated  with  the  technologic 
branch  in  the  development  of  methods  of  investigation  of  California 
petroleum  and  in  the  collection  and  examination  of  representative 
fuel  oils  for  use  in  the  navy. 

DIVISION   OF  CHEMICAL   AND   PHYSICAL  BESEARCH. 

Routine  work  in  the  laboratory  has  necessarily  followed  well- 
established  lines.  During  the  year  138  quantitative  analyses  were 
reported  and  678  qualitative  determinations,  chiefly  of  minerals 
sent  for  examination  by  persons  not  connected  with  the  Survey. 
Analyses  which  proved  of  special  interest  were  those  of  two  tin 
minerals  from  Alaska,  a  new  mineral  from  Colorado  allied  to  amblyg- 
onite,  the  rare  mineral  thaumasite  from  a  new  locality  in  Utah, 
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and  a  new  merctuy  mineral  from  Texas.  These  analyses  were  made 
by  W.  T.  Schaller. 

The  investigation  of  the  new  titanate  of  iron,  which  was  last  year 
discovered  by  Chase  Palmer  in  material  received  from  Arizona,  has 
been  concluded.  The  mineral  is  named  arizonite  and  a  description  of 
it  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

A  study  of  peat  and  bog  water,  with  special  reference  to  the  humus 
acid  problem,  is  being  made  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

A  new  method  for  the  accurate  analysis  of  natural  phosphate  rock 
was  worked  out  by  George  Steiger,  who  made  an  analysis  of  a  com- 
posite sample  of  phosphate  rock  for  the  National  Fertilizer  Asso- 
ciation. Additional  investigations  on  the  colorimetric  determina- 
tion of  fluorine  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Steiger. 

The  recalculation  of  the  atomic  weights  was  completed  by  F.  W. 
Clarke  and  has  been  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A 
paper  by  the  same  author  on  chemical  denudation  has  also  appeared. 

The  study  of  the  California  tourmaline  field  was  continued  by 
W.  T.  Schaller,  who  also  prepared  a  discussion  of  the  composition 
of  the  rutile-tapiolite  group  of  minerals. 

Investigations  of  certain  minerals  containing  elements  which 
recent  technical  developments  have  rendered  important  (tungsten, 
vanadium,  molybdenum,  uranium,  titanium,  columbium,  tantalum, 
thorium,  and  the  rare  earths)  have  been  conducted  by  R.  C.  Wells. 
It  is  proposed  to  publish  certain  of  these  results  in  a  bulletin  in  con- 
junction with  crystallographic  and  geologic  discussions  of  the  min- 
erals by  W.  T.  SchaUer  and  F.  L.  Hess.  Mr.  Wells  has  also  published 
a  paper  on  hydrogiobertite,  a  basic  magnesian  carbonate,  which  has 
been  identified  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

Investigations  in  the  physical  laboratory  have  been  conducted 
as  heretofore  by  C.  E.  Van  Orstrand.  The  experimental  work 
consisted  of  a  continuation  of  the  experiments  on  elasticity  and 
diffusivity  of  metals  at  various  temperatures.  The  theoretical 
work  consisted  largely  in  a  study  of  the  theory  of  homogeneous  stress 
and  strain  as  appUed  to  rock  cleavage.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  the  preparation  of  a  complete  table  of  the  probabihty  integral 
and  its  reverse. 

Researches  on  geophysical  problems  were  continued  by  G.  F. 
Becker,  chief  of  the  division.  He  also  published  a  paper  on  the 
origin  of  the  gold  of  the  Witwatersrand  and,  with  Mr.  Van  Orstrand, 
' '  Smithsonian  mathematical  tables,  hyperbolic  functions. ' '  A  second 
edition  of  the  latter  work  is  already  called  for  and  it  is  undergoing 
revision  at  the  hands  of  the  authors. 

Four  bulletins  have  been  issued  from  this  division  during  the  year — 
Nos.  401, 405, 419,  and  422.  Titles  and  brief  notes  on  these  bulletins 
are  given  on  pages  19  and  21.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  also 
published  a  paper  by  Mr.  Becker  entitled  "The  age  of  the  earth." 
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TOPOQBAPHIO  BBAKOH. 
ORGANIZATIOK. 


The  organization  of  the  topographic  branch  remained  the  sam^ 
as  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  until  June  1,  when  Sledge  Tatv 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division  and  E. 
BamardVas  detailed  to  the  State  Department  for  work  on  the  Unit 
States  and  Canada  Boundary  Siurvey.    The  branch  is  now  organized 
as  follows: 

Chief  geographer,  R.  B.  Marshall. 

Atlantic  division,  Frank  Sutton,  geographer  in  charge. 

Central  divison,  W.  H.  Herron,  geographer  in  charge. 

Rocky  Mountain  division,  Sledge  Tatum,  geographer  in  charge. 

Pacific  division,  T.  G.  (Jerdine,  geographer  in  charge. 

Inspectors  of  topography,  J.  H.  Renshawe,  geographer;  W.  M.^ 
Beaman  and  F.  E.  Matthes,  topographers. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  technical  corps  of  the  topographic  branch  was  increased  during 
the  year  by  the  appointment  of  1  geographer,  19  junior  topographers, 
2  assistant  topographers,  and  1  draftsman.  It  was  reduced  41  by 
transfers  and  resignations.  With  these  changes  the  technical  force 
now  includes  a  chief  geographer,  10  geographers,  47  topographers, 
36  assistant  topographers,  58  junior  topographers,  and  10  drafts- 
men. One  geographer,  8  topographers,  and  4  assistant  topographers 
are  on  leave  without  pay.  In  addition  to  the  men  named  above 
95  technical  field  assistants  were  employed  during  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  field  season. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  work  of  the  topographic  branch  is  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing publications  issued  during  the  year:  Bulletins  399,  411,  and  421; 
93  new  topographic  maps.  Titles  and  brief  summaries  of  these 
publications  are  given  on  pages  19-21. 

SUMMARY  OP  BESULTS. 

The  condition  of  topographic  surveys  to  July  1, 1910,  distinguished 
as  to  scale,  etc.,  is  shown  on  Plate  11. 

As  shown  in  the  following  tables,  which  give  the  details  of  topo- 
graphic mapping  and  spirit  leveling  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  total  new 
area  mapped  was  32,808  square  miles,  making  the  total  area  surveyed 
to  date  in  the  United  States  1,107,765  square  miles,  or  about  36.5 
per  cent  of  the  entire  country.  In  addition  3,731  square  miles  of 
revision  or  resurvey  were  completed,  making  the  total  area  of  actual 
surveys  for  the  season  36,539  square  miles. 

Triangulation  stations  to  the  number  of  156  were  occupied,  of 
which  124  were  permanently  marked;  and  in  addition  141  points 
were  located  by  intersections.    There  were  run  2,762  miles  of  primary 
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traverse,  in  connection  with  whichi  454  permanent  marks  were  set. 
In  the  course  of  this  work  23,400  square  miles  were  covered  by 
primary  control. 

In  connection  with  these  surveys  5,216  linear  miles  of  primary 
levels  were  run,  making  the  total  amount  of  primary  and  precise 
leveling  done  since  the  authorization  of  this  work  hj  Congress,  in 
1896,  224,432  miles. 

The  area  covered  by  topographic  surveys  in  Alaska  during  the 
fiscal  year  1909-10,  as  reported  in  detail  on  pages  52-56,  was  about 
11,804  square  miles — 444  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500, 
5,170  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:250,000,  and  6,190  for  pubU- 
cation on  the  scale  of  1 :  625,000  or  1 :  100,000. 


Pre$ent  condition  of  topoffraphie  turveyi  of  the  United  States  and  new  areas  surveyed  in 

1909-10. 

State. 

New  area 
surveyed 
in  19(»-10. 

Total  area 
surveyed  to 
July  1,1910. 

Percentage 
of  total  area 

of  State 
surveyed  to 
Julyl,19ia 

AJabama 

8q.  miU$, 

89.  mflet. 

18,283 

63.478 

20,798 

92,914 

41,751 

4,965 

1,006 

70 

1,821 

17,337 

18,198 

10,082 

2,941 

10,448 

64,159 

16,476 

8,283 

7,801 

10,771 

8.266 

4,924 

3.582 

1,796 

34,692 

52,648 

25,974 

60,475 

8,380 

8,224 

31,907 

40,221 

17,661 

9,716 

27,319 

38,677 

18,279 

22,813 

1,248 

5;  640 

17,956 

30,345 

66.807 

67,425 

8,537 

29,980 

20,754 

24,120 

11,789 

26,026 

85 

Arizona 

45 

56 

Arkansas .... i. ...................................... ...r........... 

89 

California. 

8,183 
1,221 

50 

Colorado 

40 

Ctmnecticut 

100 

Delaware 

43 

District  of  Colombia 

100 

Florida 

8 

Georgia 

250 
2,108 
1,136 

20 

Idaho 

21 

Illinois 

18 

Indiana 

8 

Iowa : 

182 

19 

KaDifftff ,.„,,,.-,---,-,-,.-,,„,,- 

78 

Kentucky • 

329 
360 
402 
821 

41 

Lonlsiana 

17 

Maine - 

24 

Maryland 

88 

Massachusetts 

100 

Michigan 

439 

495 

47 

820 

8,351 

8 

Minnesota 

4 

MississiDDl 

4 

MlWlSBJfpi.... ......................................... ............ 

50 

Montana 

86 

Nebraska. * 

84 

Nevada 

1,772 

46 

New  HamiMfhire 

86 

New  Jersey 

100 

New  Mexico 

1,733 
649 
243 
741 

2,022 

26 

New  York 

81 

North  Carolina 

34 

North  Dakota 

14 

Ohio 

67 

Oklahoma 

56 

Ongfm  

605 
629 

10 

Pennsy  vanla 

50 

Rhode  Island 

100 

South  Carolina 

18 

Sooth  Dakota 

23 

TenneffRee ,% x ^ 

48 

Texas ,' , 

493 
873 

25 

VUih 

70 

Varmont 

37 

Virginia 

70 

Wnihinrton 

2,228 

80 

WeetvirRinIa 

00.8 

Wisconsin > 

21 

WTominff . .......r...T..T... 

2,123 

27 

32,808 

1,107,765 
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▲TLANTIO  DIVISION. 

FISLD  WOKK. 

BtnOCABT. 

During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried  on  in  Ala- 
bama, Greorgia,*  Louisiana;  Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  work  comprised  the  survey  of  14  quadrangles  and  the 
resurvey  or  revision  of  6  quadrangles.  In  addition,  18  quadrangles 
were  partly  surveyed,  5  were  partly  resurveyed,  and  lai^-ecale 
traverse  surveys  were  made  of  2  counties  and  1  district.  The  total 
new  area  mapped  was  2,905  square  miles — 2,545  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1:62,500  and  360  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1:24,000.  The  area  resurveyed  was  1,941  square  miles — 633  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1:125,000  and  1,308  for  publication  on 
the  scale  of  1 :  62,500.  In  connection  with  this  work,  994  miles  of 
primary  levels  were  nm  and  268  permanent  bench  marks  were 
established. 

Primary  triangulation  and  primary  traverse  were  carried  on  at 
different  times  by  five  parties,  the  work  being  distributed  over  por- 
tions of  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  West 
Virginia.  The  total  area  covered  by  the  primary  control  was  about 
2,500  square  miles,  of  which  1,350  were  controlled  by  primary  • 
traverse,  537  miles  being  run  and  115  permanent  marks  set.  Eighteen 
triangulation  stations  were  occupied  and  11  were  marked.  The  result 
of  this  work  was  to  make  control  available  in  six  15-ininute  quad- 
rangles and  one  irregular  area. 


Topographic  iurveys  in 

Atlantic  divition  from  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30, 1910. 

Contour 
interval. 

For  pabllcatlon  on  scale  of— 

Total 

area 

surveyed. 

Lerds. 

Priznary  tiav* 
efse. 

State. 

1:125,000. 

1:62,500. 

Dis- 
tance 
run. 

Bench 

marks. 

Dis- 
tance 
nm. 

Per. 

Re- 
survey. 

New. 

Re- 
survey. 

manent 
marks. 

A  labamft  ■•••.....«■> . 

Feet. 

50 

20 

5 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20,100 

20 

20,100 

50,100 

50 

8g,  mile: 

5g.  mUee. 

aq,  mUea. 
250 

Sq.  mOet. 

250 

250 

a  360 

402 

321 

47 

4 

649 

309 

629 

208 

460 

957 

MOet. 

64 

71 

284 

46 

20 
15 
62 
12 

MOet. 

Q€orgi&  .......•• 

250 

Lionisian&      ......... 

iS7 

UO 

Maine 

402 
321 
47 
4 
649 
243 
629 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

70 

12 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

56 
132 

78 

17 
44 

36 

North  Carolina 

66 

70 

6 

Pennsylvania 

Tennwwee 

142 
425 

66 
35 
957 

Virginia 

96 
97 

21 
29 

W^  Virginia 

633 

2,545 

1,308 

4,846 

994 

268 

537 

111 

•  360  square  miles  in  Louisiana  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:24,000. 
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DETAILS  OV  WOBK  BT  STATBS. 

Alabama. — ^The  resurvey  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  Bessemer 
30-ininute  quadrangle,  constituting  the  Columbiana  quadrangle,  in 
Shelby  and  Chilton  counties,  Ala.,  was  completed  by  W.  J.  Lloyd, 
F.  E.  Hale,  jr.,  C.  K.  Alexander,  and  F.  L.  Kendig,  the  total  area 
mapped  being  260  square  miles,  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of 
1:62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet.  For  the  control  of  this 
area  William  Oram  ran  64  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  20 
permanent  bench  marks. 

Georgia. — ^The  survey  of  the  Milledgeville  quadrangle,  in  Baldwin 
and  Hancock  counties,  Ga.,  was  completed  by  Oscar  Jones,  J.  I. 
Gayetty,  and  L.  K.  Rushing,  the  total  area  mapped  being  250  square 
miles,  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval 
of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  F.  W.  Famsworth  ran  71 
miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  15  permanent  bench  marks. 

Louisiana. — ^Work  was  continued  under  the  allotment  of  $20,000 
made  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  fifth 
Louisiana  levee  district  for  the  beginning  of  cooperative  topographic 
surveys  in  the  Tensas  basin,  $6,700  being  allotted  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  The  survey  of  the  Mound  and  Lake 
Providence  quadrangles  and  parts  of  the  Millikens  Bend,  Tallulah, 
Delta  Bridge,  Baxter  Bayou,  Millikin,  Ashton  Bridge,  Vidalia,  Lake 
Bruen,  Sycamore  Landing,  Wilson  Point,  Delta  Point,  and  Long- 
wood  quadrangles  was  completed,  the  total  area  mapped  being  360 
square  miles,  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1 :  24,000,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  5  feet.  This  work  was  done  by  W.  N.  Vance,  Olinus 
Smith,  H.  W.  Peabody,  L.  L.  Lee,  J.  M.  Rawls,  R.  A.  Kiger,  and 
E.  V.  Perkinson  and  is  included  in  portions  of  Madison,  East  and 
West  CarroU,  Tensas,  and  Concordia  parishes.  For  the  control  of 
these  areas  W.  H.  Gray  and  T.  A.  Green  ran  284  miles  of  primary 
levels,  in  connection  with  which  62  permanent  bench  marks  were  set, 
and  C.  B.  KendaU  ran  467  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  110  per- 
manent marks. 

Maine. — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys 
in  Maine  the  State  Survey  Commission  allotted  $3,500  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  allotted  a  like  sum.  The  survey  of  the 
Fryeburg  quadrangle,  in  Cumberland  and  Oxford  counties,  and  the 
Kezar  Falls  quadrangle,  in  Oxford,  York,  and  Cumberland  counties. 
Me.,  and  CarroU  County,  N.  H.,  was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Liver- 
more  quadrangle,  in  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  counties,  was 
begun  by  Hersey  Mimroe,  R.  H.  Reineck,  and  Charles  Hartmann,  jr., 
the  total  area  mapped  beilig  406  square  miles,  of  which  4  square  mUes 
was  in  New  Hampshire,  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with 
a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.     For  the  control  of  the  Fryeburg  and 
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livermore  quadrangles  E.  B.  Hill^ass  and  Mr.  Hartmann  ran  46 
miles  of  primary  levek  and  established  12  permanent  bench  marks. 
For  the  control  of  the  Buckfield,  Bethel,  and  Livermore  quadrangles^ 
in  Androscoggin,  Oxford,  and  Kennebec  counties,  E.  L.  McNair 
occupied  10  triangulation  stations  and  marked  7.  Secondary  con- 
trol for  the  Waldoboro  quadrangle,  in  Enox  and  Lincoln  counties, 
was  commenced  by  Ray  Purington. 

Maryland. — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  sur- 
veys in  Maryland  the  state  geologist  allotted  $3,000  and  the  Federal 
Survey  $4,000.  The  survey  of  the  Taneytown  and  Emmitsburg 
quadrangles,  in  CarroU,  Frederick,  and  Washington  counties,  Md., 
and  Adams  and  Franklin  counties.  Pa.,  was  completed  and  that  of  the 
Hagerstown  quadrangle  was  commenced,  the  total  area  mapped  being 
402  square  miles,  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  con- 
tour interval  of  20  feet.  Of  this  area  81  square  miles  lies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  mapping  of  that  portion  was  paid  for  from  funds  of  that 
State.  For  the  control  of  the  Williamsport  quadrangle,  in  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  Berkeley  counties,  Q.  T.  Hawkins  occupied  4  triangu- 
lation stations  and  marked  2.  Secondary  control  on  this  quadrangle 
was  continued  by  R.  H.  Reineck,  Jay  De  Puy,'P.  W.  McMillen,  and 
Olinus  Smith. 

Mississippi. — ^The  survey  of  the  luka  quadrangle,  in  Tishomingo 
County,  Miss.,  was  commenced  by  C.  C.  Gardner,  the  area  mapped 
being  47  square  miles,  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with 
a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  quadrangle 
WiUiam  Oram  ran  70  miles  of  primary  levek  and  established  12 
permanent  bench  marks. 

New  York. — ^The  state  engineer  and  surveyor  of  New  York  allotted 
$7,000  for  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Survey  allotted  a  like  sum  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  survey  of  the  Delhi  and  Hartwick  quadrangles,  in  Ots^o  and 
Delaware  counties,  and  of  the  Antwerp  and  Hammond  quadrangles, 
in  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  was  completed,  and  that  of 
the  Canton  quadrangle,  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  was  commenced,  the 
total  area  mapped  being  649  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  This  work  was  done 
by  R.  D.  Cummin,  C.  E.  Cooke,  R.  C.  McKinney,  W.  H.  S.  Morey, 
J.  R.  Haswell,  and  J.  M.  Whitman.  For  the  control  of  the  Hartwick 
quadrangle  A.  F.  McNair  ran  56  miles  of  primary  levels  and  estab- 
lished 17  permanent  bench  marks.  Secondary  control  for  the  New 
Berlin  quadrangle,  in  Chenango  and  Otsego  counties,  was  completed 
by  L.  C.  Fletcher. 

North  Carolina. — ^The  state  geologist  of  North  Carolina  allotted 
$2,500  and  the  Federal  Survey  a  like  sum  for  the  continuation  of 
cooperative  topographic  surveys.    A  traverse  survey  of  Cleveland 
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and  Franklin  counties,  on  the  scale  of  1 :  24,000,  was  completed  by 
R.  L.  Harrison,  M.  W.  Gray,  and  C.  S.  Wells.  In  addition  to  the 
cooperative  work,  the  survey  of  the  Lincolnton  quadrangle,  in 
Lincoln,  Gaston,  and  Cleveland  counties,  was  completed  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  J.  D.  Forster,  and  J.  B.  Metcalfe,  the  area  mapped  being 
243  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  con- 
tour interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  G.  T.  Hawkins 
ran  70  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  5  permanent  marks,  and  F.  P. 
Hoover  ran  132  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  44  permanent 
bench  marks.  The  portion  of  the  Lincolnton  quadrangle  that  Ues  in 
Cleveland  County  was  mapped  in  cooperation  with  the  state  geologist. 
Pennsylvania. — ^The  Topographic  and  Geological  Survey  Commis- 
sion of  Pennsylvania  allotted  $4,238  for  the  continuation  of  the  coop- 
erative topographic  survey  of  the  State  and  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  allotted  a  like  sum  for  the  same  purpose.  The  survey 
of  the  Hambui^  quadrangle,  in  Berks,  Lehigh,  and  Carbon  counties, 
and  the  Franklin  quadrangle,  in  Venango  County,  was  completed, 
and  that  of  the  Hilliards  quadrangle,  in  Butler  and  Venango  coimties, 
and  the  McCalls  Ferry  quadrangle,  in  Lancaster  and  York  coimties, 
was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped  being  548  square  miles,  for  publi- 
cation on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet. 
This  work  was  done  by  R.  C.  McKinney,  S.  P.  Floore,  R.  H.  Reineck, 
R.  A.  Kiger,  W.  N.  Vance,  and  Duncan  Hannegan.  For  the  control  of 
the  McCalls  Ferry  quadrangle  C.  H.  Semper  ran  78  miles  of  primary 
levels  and  established  36  permanent  bench  marks.  (See  also  Mary- 
land, above.) 

Tennessee. — The  resurvey  of  the  Pikeville  30-minute  quadrangle 
(Tenn.)  was  continued  by  Oscar  Jones  and  J.  I.  Gayetty  and  resulted 
in  the  completion  oi  the  work  on  the  Pikeville  special  quadrangle,  in 
Bledsoe  and  Rhea  counties,  the  area  mapped  being  66  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
20  feet. 

TenTiessee^  North  Carolina. — J.  I.  Gayetty  continued  the  revision  of 
the  Mount  Guyot  quadrangle,  completing  4  square  miles  in  Haywood 
County,  N.  C,  and  14  square  miles  in  Cocke  and  Sevier  counties, 
Tenn.,  for  republication  on  the  scale  of  1: 125,000,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  100  feet. 

Virginia. — ^For  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  Vii^inia  the 
state  geologist  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  each  allotted 
$1,750.  A  traverse  survey  of  the  Virgilina  district,  in  Halifax,  Char- 
lotte, and  Mecklenburg  coimties,  was  completed  by  T.  Foster  Slaughter 
on  the  scale  of  1: 24,000.    (See  also  West  Virginia,  below.) 

Virginia- Tennessee- North  Carolina. — The  resurvey  of  the  Abingdon 
quadrangle,  in  Smyth,  Washington,  Russell,  and  Tazewell  counties, 
Va.,  Sullivan  and  Johnson  coimties,  Tenn.,  and  Ashe  County,  N.  C, 
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was  completed  by  Duncan  Hannegan,  R.  A.  Kiger,  H.  W.  Peabody, 
J.  D.  Forster,  and  C.  C.  Gardner,  the  total  area  mapped  being  615 
square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  100  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  J.  B.  Metcalfe  ran 
96  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  21  permanent  bench  marks. 
Of  the  area  mapped,  425  square  miles  lies  in  Virginia,  62  in  North 
Carolina,  and  128  in  Tennessee. 

West  Virgima, — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic 
surveys  in  West  Virginia  the  state  geologist  allotted  $16,000,  which 
was  met  by  a  like  sum  from  the  Federal  Survey.  The  resurvey  of 
areas  previously  mapped  resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  survey  of 
the  Madison  and  Peytona  quadrangles,  in  Kanawha,  Boone,  Lincoln, 
and  Logan  counties,  and  the  Pocahontas  special  and  Gilbert  quad- 
rangles, in  Mercer,  McDowell,  and  Wyoming  counties,  W.  Va.,  and 
Tazewell  County,  Va.;  and  in  the  completion  of  parts  of  the  Welch 
and  Pineville  quadrangles,  in  McDowell  and  Wyoming  counties,  and 
the  Matewan  quadrangle,  in  Mingo  and  Logan  counties,  the  total  area 
mapped  being  992  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet.  This  work  was  done  by  F.  E. 
Matthes,  E.  P.  Davis,  S.  E.  Taylor,  F.  O.  Leonard,  E.  I.  Ireland,  C.  S. 
Wells,  A.  J.  Dailey,  C.  C.  Gardner,  J.  D.  Forster,  Fred  McLaughlin, 
Oscar  Jones,  J.  H.  Wilson,  J.  B.  Metcalfe,  R.  A.  Ireland,  R.  H.  Kihner, 
and  J.  S.  Numberger.  Of  the  Pocahontas  special  quadrangle,  35 
square  miles  Ues  in  Virginia,  and  the  mapping  of  this  portion  was  paid 
for  from  federal  funds.  For  the  control  of  the  Gilbert  quadrangle 
T.  A.  Green  and  J.  H.  Wilson  ran  56  miles  of  primary  levels  and  estab- 
lished 16  permanent  bench  marks,  and  for  the  control  of  the  Pineville 
quadrangle  J.  B.  Metcalfe  ran  41  miles  of  primary  levels  and  estab- 
lished 13  permanent  bench  marks,  For  the  control  of  the  Warfield 
quadrangle,  in  Mingo  and  Wayne  counties,  R.  0.  Seitz  occupied  4 
triangulation  stations  and  marked  2. 

OFFZOI  wo&s. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed:  Columbiana, 
Ala.;  MilledgeviUe,  Ga.;  Ellsworth,  Me.;  Fryeburg,  Me.-N.  H.; 
Neversink,  Antwerp,  Monticello,  and  Delhi,  N.  Y.;  Lincolnton,  N.  C; 
Emmitsburg  and  Taneytown,  Md.-Pa.;  Hamburg,  Franklin,  and 
Butler,  Pa.;  Mound  and  Lak^  Providence,  La.;  Pikeville  special, 
Tenn.;  Abingdon,  Va.-N.  C.-Tenn.;  Pocahontas  special,  Va.-W.  Va.; 
and  Peytona,  Madison,  and  Gilbert,  W.  Va. 

Progress  in  the  drafting  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  follows: 
Millikens  Bend,  Tallulah,  and  Delta  Bridge,  La.,  80  per  cent;  Baxter 
Bayou,  La.,  66  per  cent;  MiUikin,  La.,  50  per  cent;  Ashton  Bridge, 
La.,  35  per  cent;  Vidalia,  La.,  40  per  cent;  Lake  Bruen,  La.,  30  per 
cent;  Sycamore  Landing,  Wilson  Point,  and  Delta  Point,  La.,  20  per 
cent;  Longwood,  La.,  5  per  cent;  Kezar  Falls,  Me.,  50  per  cent; 
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Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  70  per  cent;  Hammond,  N,  Y.,  65  per  cent;  Mount 
Guyot,  Tenn.,  60  per  cent;  Matewan,  W.  Va.,  66  per  cent>  Welch, 
W.  Va.,  25  per  cent;  Williamson  and  Pineville,  W.  Va.,  10  per  cent. 

In  the  triangulation  and  computing  section  the  following  compu- 
tations were  made: 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Columbiana  quadrangle  (Ala.)  were 
adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Milledgeville  quadrangle  (Ga.)  were 
adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  were  adjusted  and  latitudes,  departures,  and 
geographic  positions  were  computed  in  the  area  embraced  by  the 
Tensas  drainage  district  (La.). 

Primary  level  circuits  nm  by  the  water-resources  branch  of  the 
Survey  along  the  east  and  west  forks  of  Penobscot  River,  in  Penob- 
scot and  Piscataquis  counties.  Me.,  and  level  circuits  in  the  Bethel, 
Fryeburg,  Kezar  Falls,  and  Rumford  quadrangles  (Me.)  were  adjusted. 

Latitudes,  departures,  and  geographic  positions  in  the  Hagerstown 
quadrangle  (Md.-Pa.)  and  geodetic  positions  and  distances  in  the 
Williamsport  quadrangle  (Md.-W.  Va.-Pa.)  were  computed. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  luka  quadrangle  (Miss.-Ala.-Tenn.) 
were  adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Bath  and  New  Berlin  quadrangles 
(N.  Y.)  were  adjusted. 

Precise  level  circuits  in  the  Greensboro  quadrangle  (N.  C.)  and 
primary  level  circuits  in  the  Lincolnton  quadrangle  (N.  C.)  were 
adjusted.  Latitudes,  departures,  and  geographic  positions  in  the 
Lincolnton  quadrangle  were  computed. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Pikeville  quadrangle  (Tenn.)  were 
adjusted. 

Precise  level  circuits  in  the  Covington  quadrangle  (Va.-W.  Va.)  and 
primary  level  circuits  in  the  Abingdon  quadrangle  (Va.-N.  C.-Tenn.) 
were  adjusted. 

Distances  and  positions  in'  the  Bald  Eiiob,  Eccles,  Mullen,  Pine- 
ville, and  Wayne  (W.  Va.),  laeger,  Oceana,  and  Welch  (Va.-W.  Va.), 
and  Gilbert  and  Matewan  (W.  Va.-Va.-Ky.)  quadrangles  were  com- 
puted. Primary  level  circuits  in  the  laeger,  Pocahontas,  and  Welch 
(W.  Va.-Va.)  and  Gilbert  and  Matewan  (W.  Va.-Va.-Ky.)  quad- 
rangles were  adjusted. 

Level  lists  covering  the  work  done  in  the  areas  embraced  by  the 
following  groups  of  States  were  assembled,  computations  and  read- 
justments being  made  where  necessary,  and  sent  to  the  editor  for 
pubUcation  as  bulletins,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  group,  which  is 
not  yet  completed:  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee  (Bulletin  441);  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont (Bulletin  437) ;  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and 
Yirginia  (Bulletin  434) ;  and  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi. 
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OBNTBAL  DIVISION. 

IXBLD  WOBB. 

8X7MMABT. 

During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried  on  in  lUinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Ohio. 
The  work  comprised  the  survey  of  20  quadrangles  and  1  special  Area 
and  the  resurvey  of  1  special  area.  In  addition,  7  quadrangles,  1 
special  area,  and  2  river  projects  were  partly  surveyed.  The  total 
new  area  mapped  was  4,923  square  miles — 4,656  for  publication  on 
the  scale  of  1 :  62,500  and  267  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  24,000- 
The  area  resurveyed  was  14  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1:24,000.  In  connection  with  this  work  1,673  miles  of  primaiy 
levels  were  run  and  424  permanent  bench  marks  were  established. 

Primaiy  triangulation  and  primary  traverse  were  carried  on  at 
different  times  by  five  parties,  the  work  being  distributed  over  portions 
of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Ohio.  The  total  area 
covered  by  this  primary  control  was  about  9,600  square  miles,  of  which 
6,800  were  controlled  by  primary  traverse,  1,469  miles  being  run  and 
132  permanent  marks  set.  Seventy  triangulation  stations  were  occu- 
pied, 58  were  marked,  and  110  were  intersected.  The  result  of  this 
work  was  to  make  control  available  in  thirty-six  15-minute  quad- 
rangles and  two  river  projects. 

Topographic  surveys  in  Central  division  from  July  /,  1909,  to  June  SO,  1910. 


Contour 
interval. 

For  publication  on  scale  of— 

Total 
area  sur- 
veyed. 

Levels. 

Primary  trav- 
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State. 

1:62,500. 
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Dis- 
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run. 
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marks. 
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run. 
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New. 

New. 
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nent 
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20 
20 
20 
20 
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20 
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1,136 
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439 

495 

320 

2,022 
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432 
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Iowa 

Kansas 

14 

Ken  t  ucky 
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320 
2,022 

127 
46 
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123 
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88 

12 
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24 
121 

Michigan 
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74 

• 

liinnesota 

M!iw?Auii 

126 
922 

16 

Ohio 

80 

4,656 

267 

14 

4,937 

1,673 

424 

1,480 
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DETAILS  OF  WORK  BT  STATES. 


Illinois. — ^The  governor  of  Illinois  allotted  $17,500  for  the  contin- 
uation of  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  the  State  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  allotted  $12,500  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
survey  of  Apple  River  and  the  Illinois  portion  of  the  Galena  quad- 
rangle, in  Jo  Daviess  County;  the  Hennepin  and  LasaQe  quadran- 
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gles,  in  Bureau,  Putnam,  and  Lasalle  counties;  and  the  New  Athens 
quadrangle,  in  St.  Clair  and  Monroe  counties,  was  completed,  the 
total  area  mapped  being  1,034  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  i :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  This  work  was 
done  by  J.  H.  Eenshawe,  Frank  Tweedy,  A.  M.  Walker,  J.  F.  McBeth, 
R.  T.  Evans,  B.  A.  Jenkins,  J.  De  Puy,  and  G.  R.  Hoffman.  The 
survey  of  the  Embarrass  River  project,  in  Jasper,  Crawford,  and 
Lawrence  counties,  was  begun  by  L.  L.  Lee  and  H.  W.  Peabody,  and 
that  of  the  Spoon  River  project,  in  Fulton  County,  by  C.  C.  Gardner. 
The  total  area  mapped  was  102  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  24,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  5  feet,  and  for  its  control 
C.  B.  Kendall  ran  293  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  27  permanent 
marks,  and  Mr.  Peabody  and  S.  R.  Archer  ran  79  miles  of  primary 
levels  and  set  6  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the 
Lincoln  quadrangle,  in  Logan  County,  and  the  Canton,  Havana, 
Macomb,  Vermont,  Colchester,  Carthage,  and  Keokuk  quadrangles, 
in  Fulton,  Hancock,  McDonough,  and  Schuyler  counties,  E.  M. 
Bandli  ran  263  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  70  permanent 
bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Milan  quadrangle,  in  Rock 
Island  and  Mercer  counties,  G.  E.  Heebink  ran  90  miles  of  primary 
levels  and  established  21  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control 
of  the  Kimswick  and  Waterloo  quadrangles,  in  Monroe  and  St.  Clair 
counties,  J.  R.  Ellis  ran  54  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  3  per- 
manent marks.  Secondary  control  for  the  Lincoln  quadrangle,  in 
Logan  County;  the  Bridgeport  quadrangle,  in  Lawrence,  Edwards, 
Richland,  and  Wabash  counties;  and  the  Crystal  City  and  Renault 
quadrangles,  in  Monroe  and  Randolph  counties,  was  begun  by  R.  C. 
Seitz. 

Iowa, — The  state  geologist  of  Iowa  allotted  $1,750  for  cooperative 
topographic  surveys  in  Iowa  and  the  Federal  Survey  allotted  a  like 
sum  for  the  same  purpose.  The  survey  of  the  KnoxvUle  quadrangle, 
in  Marion  County,  and  parts  of  the  Pella  quadrangle,  in  Marion  and 
Mahaska  counties,  was  completed  by  M.  Hackett,  the  total  area 
mapped  being  182  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  the 
Pella  quadrangle,  G.  E.  Heebink  ran  90  miles  of  primary  levels,  in 
connection  with  which  20  permanent  bench  marks  were  established. 

Kansna. — ^The  resurvey  of  the  Fort  Leavenworth  quadrangle,  in 
Jefferson,  Atchison,  and  Leavenworth  counties,  Kans.,  was  completed 
by  J.  G.  Staack  and  E.  L.  Hain,  the  total  area  mapped  being  14  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  24,000,  with  a  contour  interval 
of  20  feet. 

Kentucky, — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic 
surveys  within  Kentucky,  the  state  geologist  allotted  $5,000  and  the 
Federal  Survey  allotted  a  like  sum.    The  survey  of  the  Dawson 
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Springs  quadrangle,  in  Hopkins,  Christian,  and  Caldwell  counties, 
was  completed  by  C.  L.  Sadler  and  F.  B.  Barrett,  and  that  of  the 
Monticello  quadrangle,  in  Wayne,  Russell,  and  Pulaski  counties,  was 
commenced  by  J.  F.  McBeth,  the  total  area  mapped  being  258  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval 
of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Dawson  Springs  quadrangle 
S.  R.  Archer  ran  68  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  21  per- 
manent bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Laynesville  and  Inez 
quadrangles,  in  Pike,  Floyd,  Martin,  Lawrence,  and  Johnson  coxm- 
ties,  and  the  Ewing,  Soldier,  Rectorville,  Flemingsburg,  and  Mount 
Sterling  quadrangles,  in  Fleming,  Nicholas,  Bath,  Lewis,  Rowan, 
Mason,  and  Montgomery  counties,  E.  L.  McNair  and  R.  C.  Seitz 
occupied  25  triangulation  stations  and  marked  21.  For  the  control 
of  the  Paintsville  quadrangle,  in  Johnson,  Lawrence,  Morgan,  ^d 
Magoffin  counties,  and  the  Inez  and  Louisa  quadrangles,  Mr.  Archer 
ran  59  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  17  permanent  bench 
marks.  In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work,  the  survey  of  the 
Kentucky  portion  of  the  Kosmosdale  quadrangle,  in  JeflFerson  and 
Bullitt  counties,  was  completed  by  C.  D.  S.  Clarkson,  the  total  area 
mapped  being  71  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :62,500, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet. 

Michigan,— For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic 
surveys  in  Michigan  the  state  geologist  and  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  each  allotted  $2,000.  The  survey  of  the  Mason 
quadrangle,  in  Ingham  County,  was  completed,  and  that  of  the 
Lansing  quadrangle,  in  Ingham  and  Eaton  counties,  was  commenced 
by  C.  D.  S.  Clarkson,  the  total  area  mapped  being  274  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20 
feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Lansing  quadrangle  J.  R.  Ellis  ran  74 
miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  6  permanent  marks  and  L.  D.  Town- 
send  ran  46  miles  of  primary  levels  and  set  12  permanent  bench 
marks.  In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work,  the  survey  of  the 
Calumet  special  quadrangle,  in  Keweenaw  and  Houghton  counties, 
was  completed  by  A.  M.  Walker,  the  area  mapped  being  165  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  24,000,  with  a  contour  interval 
of  20  feet. 

Minnesota. — ^Work  was  continued  in  Minnesota  under  the  allotment 
of  $10,000  made  by  the  state  drainage  engineer,  which  was  met  by  an 
allotment  of  $5,000  by  the  Federal  Survey.  The  survey  of  the 
Barr<3tt  and  Herman  quadrangles,  in  Grant,  Douglas,  and  Stevens 
counties,  was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Morris  quadrangle,  in  the 
same  counties,  was  commenced,  the  total  area  mapped  being  495 
square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  10  feet.  This  work  was  done  by  J.  G.  Staack,  O.  H.  Nelson, 
E.  L.  Hain,  W.  B.  Newhall,  and  C.  S.  Stewart.    For  the  control  of 
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this  area,  as  well  as  for  the  Chokio,  Ashby,  and  Wendell  quadrangles, 
in  the  same  counties,  E.  M.  Douglas  and  C.  S.  Stewart  occupied  45 
triangulation  stations,  marked  37,  and  located  110  secondary  points 
and  three-point  stations,  and  C.  R.  Beckler  and  G.  E.  Halstead  ran 
281  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  112  permanent  bench 
marks,  secondary  control  being  run  by  R.  C.  Seitz. 

Missouri. — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic 
surveys  in  Missouri  the  state  geologist  and  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  each  allotted  $4,500.  The  survey  of  the  RoUa  quad- 
rangle, in  Phelps  and  Dent  counties,  was  completed,  and  that  of  the 
Aurora  special  quadrangle,  in  Lawrence,  Jasper,  and  Newton  coun- 
ties, was  commenced  by  H.  H.  Hodgeson,  F.  W.  Hughes,  C.  H.  Swift, 
and  Paul  Robins,  the  total  area  mapped  being  320  square  miles,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 : 62,500,  with  contour  intervals  of  20  and 
10  feet,  respectively.  For  the  control  of  the  RoUa  quadrangle  Mr. 
Swift  ran  17  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  4  permanent 
bench  marks,  and  for  the  control  of  the  Aurora  special  area  J.  R.  Ellis 
ran  126  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  16  permanent  marks  and 
G.  P.  Featherstone  ran  106  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established 
20  permanent  bench  marks. 

Ohio. — The  governor  of  Ohio  allotted  $15,000  for  the  continuation 
of  the  cooperative  topographic  survey  of  tlie  State  and  a  like  sum 
was  set  apart  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  The  survey  of  the  Delphos,  Spencerville,  Loramie,  and 
Covington  quadrangles,  in  Van  Wert,  AUen,  Putnam,  Auglaize, 
Shelby,  Miami,  and  Darke  counties,  and  the  Cumberland,  Caldwell, 
Summerfield,  Uhrichsville,  Canal  Dover,  and  Antrim  quadrangles, 
in  Noble,  Guernsey,  Muskingum,  Washington,  Morgan,  Monroe, 
Tuscarawas,  Harrison,  Carroll,  Coshocton,  Holmes,  and  Stark  coun- 
ties, was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Laurelville  quadrangle,  in  Vin- 
ton, Hocking,  Ross,  and  Pickaway  counties,  and  the  Carrollton 
quadrangle,  in  Carroll,  Stark,  and  Columbiana  counties,  was  com- 
menced, the  total  area  mapped  being  2,022  square  miles,  for  publica- 
tion on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  This 
work  was  done  by  J.  H.  Jennings,  C.  W.  Goodlove,  O.  H.  Nelson, 
M.  Hackett,  H.  P.  Hancock,  L.  R.  Ebert,  H.  R.  Sargent,  J.  A.  Duck, 
Charles  Hartmann,  jr.,  Fred  Graff,  jr.,  and  Horace  Rayner.  For  the 
control  of  these  areas  461  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  95  per- 
manent bench  marks  were  established  by  C.  L.  Beckler,  H.  B.  Hoel,  N. 
E.  Ballmer,  and  C.  B.  Mincks.  For  the  control  of  the  New  Comers  town, 
Millersburg,  and  Navarre  quadrangles,  in  Tuscarawas,  Coshocton, 
Holmes,  Wayne,  and  Stark  counties,  E.  C.  Bibbee  and  C.  B.  Mincks 
ran  60  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  10  permanent  bench 
marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Jackson  quadrangle,  in  Jackson  and 
Vinton  counties,  C.  B.  Shaw  and  C.  E.  Mills  ran  53  miles  of  primary 
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leyels  and  established  16  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control 
of  the  Lebanon,  Waynesville,  Xenia,  Sabina,  JeflFersonville,  Green- 
field, Roxabel,  Bambridge,  Era,  Piketon,  Batavia,  Hillsboro,  Lynch- 
burg, Circleville,  and  Millersburg  quadrangles,  in  Warren,  Green, 
Clinton,  Fayette,  Highland,  Ross,  Pike,  Adams,  Pickaway,  Clermont, 
Brown,  Fairfield,  Holmes,  and  Wayne  counties,  and  the  Scioto, 
Oak  Hill,  Jackson,  Greenup,  Otway,  Peebles,  Portsmouth,  West 
Union,  Vanceburg,  Manchester,  Georgetown,  and  Bethel  quadrangles, 
in  Scioto,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Adams,  Brown,  and  Clermont  coun- 
ties, J.  R.  Ellis  ran  922  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  established 
80  permanent  marks. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed:  KnoxviUe, 
Iowa;  Hennepin,  Stockton,  New  Athens,  La  Salle,  HI. ;  Leavenworth 
special,  Kans.-Mo.;  Dawson  Springs,  Ky.;  Mason  and  Calumet 
special,  Mich.;  Herman  and  Barrett,  Minn.;  Cumberland,  Antrim, 
Oxford,  Caldwell,  Summerfield,  Covington,  Uhrichsville,  Delphos, 
Spencerville,  Loramie,  and  Cambridge,  Ohio;  RoUa,  Mo. 

Progress  in  the  drafting  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  follows: 
Easton,  Kans.,  50  per  cent;  Monticello,  Kosmosdale,  and  Prospect, 
Ky.,  50  per  cent;  Pella,  Iowa,  50  per  cent;  Galena,  Dl.-Iowa,  80  per 
cent;  DeQueen,  Ark.,  40  per  cent;  Aurora  special,  Mo.,  50  percent; 
Lansing,  Mich.,  25  per  cent;  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  75  per  cent. 

The  following  sheets  were  completely  adjusted:  Carrolton,  Ohio; 
Lansing,  Mich. ;  and  Bridgeport,  111. 

In  the  triangulation  and  computing  section  the  following  computa- 
tions were  made: 

Latitudes,  departures,  and  geographic  positions  were  computed 
in  the  Eaton,  Lincoln,  Rosehill,  Sparta,  and  Waterloo  (111.)  and 
Crystal  City,  Kimmswick,  and  Renault  (Ill.-Mo.)  quadrangles. 
Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Canton,  Havana,  Lincoln,  and  Milan 
quadrangles  (111.)  were  adjusted. 

Latitudes,  departures,  and  geographic  positions  in  the  Vincennes 
quadrangle  (Ind.-IU.)  were  computed. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Easton  quadrangle  (Kans.)  were 
adjusted. 

Latitudes,  departures,  and  geographic  positions  were  computed  in 
the  Horsebranch,  Morgantown,  and  Rochester  quadrangles  (Ky.). 
Greodetic  positions  and  distances  in  the  Ewing,  Flemingsburg,  Hazard, 
Laynesville,  Mount  Sterling,  Soldier,  and  Williamson  (Ky.),  Inez, 
Warfield,  and  Whitesburg  (Ky.-W.  Va.),  and  Vanceburg  (Ky.-Ohio) 
quadrangles  were  computed.  Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Dawson 
Springs  and  White  Plains  quadrangles  (Ky.)  were  adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  were  adjusted  and  latitudes,  departures,  and 
geographic  positions  were  computed  in  the  Lansing  quadrangle 
(Mich.). 
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Primary  level  circuits  in  the  area  embraced  by  the  Red  Lake  district 
and  in  the  Barrett,  Herman,  Morris,  and  Wendell  quadrangles  (Minn.) 
were  adjusted.  Greodetic  distances  and  positions  in  the  Ashby, 
Barrett,  Chokio,  Herman,  Morris,  and  Wendell  quadrangles  (Minn.) 
were  computed. 

Primary  leyel  circuits  were  adjusted  and  latitudes,  departures,  and 
geographic  positions  were  computed  in  the  Aurora  special  quadrangle 
(Mo.).  Primary  level  circuits  in  the  EoUa  quadrangle  (Mo.)  were 
adjusted. 

Latitudes,  departures,  and  geographic  positions  were  computed  in 
the  Bainbridge,  Batavia,  Blanchester,  Chillicothe,  CSrcleville,  Era, 
Georgetown,  Ghreenfield,  Hillsboro,  Jackson,  JeflFersonville,  Lebanon, 
Lynchburg,  Mason,  Mount  Sterling,  Oak  Hill,  Octa,  Otway,  Peebles, 
Piketon,  Portsmouth,  Roxabell,  Sabina,  Springfield,  Waynesville, 
West  Union,  and  Xenia  (Ohio)  and  East  Cincinnati,  Greenup,  and 
Scioto  (Ohio-Ky.)  quadrangles.  Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Brink- 
haven,  Canal  Dover,  CarroUton,  Coshocton,  Covington,  Delphos, 
Loramie,  Millersburg,  New  Comerstown,  Spencerville,  and  Uhrichs- 
ville  quadrangles  (Ohio)  were  adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Marathon,  Waterloo,  and  Wausau 
quadrangles  (Wis.)  were  adjusted. 

Level  lists  covering  the  work  done  in  Illinois  (Bulletin  421)  and 
Ohio  (Bulletin  411)  were  published. 

BOOKT  MOUNTAIN  DIVISION. 

7ISLD  WO&X. 

SXTMMABT. 

During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried  on  in  Colo- 
rado, Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
Wyoming.  This  work  comprised  the  survey  of  16  quadrangles  and 
1  national  forest  and  the  revision  of  2  quadrangles.  Li  addition, 
1  national  forest  was  partly  surveyed.  The  total  new  area  mapped 
was  9,504  square  miles — 2,766  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  250,000, 
6,245  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1: 125,000,  and  493  for  publica- 
tion on  the  scale  of  1:31,680.  The  area  resurveyed  was  921  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000.  Li  connection  with 
this  work,  1,389  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  422  permanent 
bench  marks  were  estabUshed.  Profile  surveys  of  2  rivers  were  also 
made,  the  distance  traversed  being  157  miles. 

Primary  triangulation  and  primary  traverse  were  carried  on  at 
different  times  by  five  parties,  the  work  being  distributed  over  por- 
tions of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  The  total  area  covered 
by  this  primary  control  was  about  4,800  square  ipiles,  of  which  1,800 
were  controlled  by  primary  traverse,  684  miles  being  run  and  204 
permanent  marks  set.    Twenty-two  triangulation  stations  were  occu- 
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pied  and  31  marked.  The  result  of  this  work  was  to  make  contotd 
available  in  one  30-minute  quadrangle^  one  national  forest,  and  three 
river  projects. 


Tdpograpkie  narvey$  in  Rocky  Mountain  division  from  July  . 

t,1909,  to  June  SO,  1910. 
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« 105  square  miles  mapped  by  Reclamation  Service  and  published  on  scale  of  1: 136,000. 
*044  square  miles  mapped  by  General  Land  Office  and  published  on  scale  of  1: 125,000. 
•403  square  miles  In  Texas  fbr  publication  on  scale  of  1:31,680. 

DETAILS  OF  WORK  BT  STATES. 

Colorado. — ^The  survey  of  the  Mount  Jackson  quadrangle,  in  the 
Holy  Cross  National  Forest,  in  Eagle,  Pitkin,  Giumison,  and  Chaffee 
counties,  and  the  Montrose  quadrangle,  in  Montrose,  Gimnison,  Ouray, 
and  San  Miguel  coimties,  Colo.,  was  completed  by  Gilbert  Young,  E.  R. 
Bartlett,  S.  T.  Penick,  J.  A.  Burriss,  W.  M.  Kent,  and  Stanley  Hargen. 
The  work  on  the  Aspen  15-minute  quadrangle,  which  is  included  in  the 
Mount  Jackson  quadrangle,  was  revised  by  E.  I.  Ireland,  and  that  on 
the  Ouray  15-minute  quadrangle,  which  is  included  in  the  Montrose 
quadrangle,  was  revised  by  E.  B.  Bartlett,  as  well  as  105  square  miles 
of  Reclamation  Service  surveys.  The  total  new  area  mapped  was 
1,116  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:125,000,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  100  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Montrose  quad- 
rangle Mr.  Young  occupied  and  marked  6  triangulation  stations  and 
for  the  control  of  both  the  Montrose  and  the  Mount  Jackson  quad- 
rangles F.  J.  McMaugh  ran  180  miles  of  primaiy  levels  and  estab- 
lished 44  permanent  bench  marks.  A  profile  survey  of  Gunnison 
River,  in  Gunnison,  Summit,  and  Grand  counties,  was  made  by 
Stanley  Hargen,  the  total  distance  traversed  being  120  miles. 

Montana. — ^The  survey  of  the  Thibideau  Lake  and  Zurich  quad- 
rangles, in  Chouteau  Coimty,  Mont.,  was  completed  by  W.  L.  Miller, 
Basil  Duke,  and  G.  W.  Lucas,  the  total  area  mapped  being  769  square 
miles,  the  southern  half  of  these  quadrangles  having  been  previously 
mapped  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500.    For  the  control  of 
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these  areas  W.  K.  Winstead  ran  93  loiles  of  primary  levels  and  estab- 
lished 25  permanent  bench  marks.  The  survey  of  the  Cutbank  and 
Blackfoot  quadrangles,  in  Teton  Coxmty,  was  completed  by  R.  W. 
Berry,  H.  G.  Parry,  and  Conrad  Ecklund,  the  total  area  surveyed 
being  634  square  miles.  The  remainder  of  these  quadrangles,  con- 
sisting of  944  square  miles,  is  included  within  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation,  already  topographically  mapped  by  the  General  Land 
OflBlce,  in  connection  with  its  subdivision  surveys,  the  results  of 
which  were  incorporated  in  the  maps.  All  of  the  above  work  was 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
20  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Cutbank  quadrangle  Mr.  Parry  ran 
47  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  13  permanent  bench  marks. 
A  profile  survey  of  Judith  River,  in  Fergus  Coimty,  was  made  by 

C.  A.  Leonard,  the  total  distance  traversed  being  37  miles. 
Montanorldaho. — The  survey  of  the  Missoula  quadrangle,  in  the 

Lolo  National  Forest,  in  Missoula,  Ravalli,  Flathead,  and  Clearwater 
counties,  Mont.,  and  Idaho  County,  Idaho,  was  completed  by  Lee 
Morrison  and  W.  J.  Forster,  the  area  mapped  being  354  square 
miles,  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1:125,000,  with  a  contour  in- 
terval of  100  feet;  86  square  miles  of  this  area  is  in  Idaho. 

New  Mexico, — ^The  survey  of  the  MogoUon  quadrangle,  in  Grant 
and  Socorro  counties,  N.  Mex.,  was  completed  by  A.  B.  Searle,  A.  P. 
Meade,  jr.,  and  R.  S.  Van  Atta,  the  total  area  mapped  being  848  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  inter- 
val of  100  feet.  The  survey  of  parts  of  the  Alamo  National  Forest, 
in  Otero,  Chaves,  and  Lincoln  counties,  was  completed  by  V.  H. 
Manning,  J.  H.  Wilke,  and  K.  W.  Trimble,  the  area  mapped  being 
885  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:250,000,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  200  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  forest  R.  B. 
Robertson  occupied  16  triangulation  stations  and  marked  25,  and 
Mr.  Trimble  ran  158  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  42  per- 
manent bench  marks. 

North  Dakota. — ^The  survey  of  the  Ray  quadrangle,  in  Williams 
and  McKenzie  coxmties,  N.  Dak.,  was  completed  by  G.  S.  Smith, 
J.  H.  Van  Wagenen,  Conrad  Ecklimd,  Chester  Irvine,  and  C.  A. 
Leonard,  the  total  area  mapped  being  741  square  miles,  for  publi- 
cation on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet. 
For  the  control  of  this  area  Messrs.  Van  Wagenen  and  Leonard  ran 
29  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  10  permanent  bench  marks. 

Oklahoma. — ^The  revision  of  the  culture  on  the  Sanbois  and  Salli- 
saw  quadrangles,  in  Sequoyah,  Haskell,  Latimer,  Pittsburg,  Mus- 
kogee, and  LeFlore  counties,  Okla.,  was  completed  by  C.  P.  Janerson, 

D.  B.  Penick,  and  C.  J.  Ballinger,  the  total  area  revised  being  921 
square  miles,  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  50  feet. 
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Teoaas. — The  governor  of  Texas  allotted  $20,000  for  the  initiation 
of  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  that  State  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  allotted  a  like  sum  for  the  same  purpose. 
.Work  was  begun  in  the  Brazos  and  Little  River  valleys;  and  also  in 
the  valley  of  the  East  Fork  of  Trinity  River.  The  survey  of  the 
Howth,  Courtney,  and  Navasota  quadrangles,  in  Burleson,  Brazos, 
Grimes,  and  Washington  counties,  the  Buckholtz  quadrangle,  in 
Milan  County,  and  the  Rockwall  and  Bamesbridge  quadrangles,  in 
Rockwall,  Kaufman,  and  Collin  counties,  was  completed,  the  total 
area  mapped  being  493  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 : 3 1,680,  with  a  contour  interval  of  5  feet.  This  work  was  done  by 
Gilbert  Young,  T.  F.  Slaughter,  S.  P.  Floore,  A.  P.  Meade,  B.  A. 
Jenkins,  Charles  Hartmann,  jr.,  Fred  Graff,  jr.,  R.  T.  Evans,  and  8. 
T.  Penick.  For  the  control  of  these  areas  F.  J.  McMaugh,  P.  W. 
McMillen,  and  E.  L.  McNair  ran  684  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set 
204  permanent  marks;  C.  H.  Semper,  F.  H.  West,  P.  W.  McMillen, 
F.  Hurst,  and  E.  L.  McNair  ran  612  miles  of  primary  levels,  in  con- 
nection with  which  224  permanent  bench  marks  were  established. 

Wyoming, — ^The  survey  of  the  Sheridan  quadrangle,  in  Sheridan  and 
Johnson  counties,  Wyo.,  was  completed  by  C.  E.  Cooke,  F.  H.  West, 
C.  A.  Leonard,  P.  W.  McMillen,  and  H.  W.  Parry,  the  area  mapped 
being  734  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:125,000, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  F.  H. 
West  and  C.  F.  Fisher  ran  98  miles  of  primary  levels  and  estab- 
lished 19  permanent  bench  marks. 

Wyoming-' MonUma, — ^The  survey  of  the  Shoshone  National  Forest, 
in  Bighorn  County,  Wyo.,  and  Carbon,  Sweet  Grass,  and  Park  coim- 
ties,  Mont.,  was  completed  by  E.  I.  Ireland,  the  area  mapped  being 
650  square  miles  in  Montana  and  1,231  square  miles  in  Wyoming,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  250,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  200 
feet.  For  the  control  of  this  forest  Orr  Meredith  ran  172  miles  of 
primary  levels  and  established  45  permanent  bench  marks. 

OFFIOI  WORK. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed:  Montrose  and 
Mount  Jackson,  Colo.;  Zurich,  Thibideau  Lake,  Blackfoot,  Cutbank, 
and  Bear  Tooth  National  Forest,  Mont.;  Missoula,  Mont.-Idaho; 
Ray,  N.  Dak.;  Sanbois  and  Sallisaw,  Okla.;  Sheridan  and  Shoshone 
National  Forest,  Wyo.;  Bamesbridge,  Rockwall,  Howth,  Courtney, 
Navasota,  and  Buckholtz,  Tex. 

Progress  in  the  drafting  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  follows: 
Mogollon,  N.  Mex.,  95  per  cent;  Alamo  National  Forest,  N.  Mex., 
75  per  cent. 

In  the  triangulation  and  computing  section  the  following  computa- 
tions were  made: 
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Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Carbondale^  Glenwood  Springs,  Lead- 
TiUe,  Montrose,  Mount  Jackson,  San  Cristobal,  and  Uncompahgrs 
quadrangles  (Colo.)  were  adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Brocton,  Browning,  Cutbank,  Nashua, 
Pacific  Jimction,  Plentywood,  Poplar,  Scobey,  Wolf  Point,  and 
Zurich  (Mont.)  and  Missoula  (Mont.-Idaho)  quadrangles  were 
adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Magdalena  quadrangle  (N.  Mex.)  were 
adjusted  and  geodetic  distances  and  positions  in  the  Alamogordo 
quadrangle  (N.  Mex.)  were  computed. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Kay  quadrangle  (N.  Dak.)  were 
adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  were  adjusted  and  latitudes,  departures,  and 
geographic  positions  were  computed  in  the  Brazos  River,  Little  River, 
and  Trinity  River  basins  (Tex.). 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Shoshone  National  Forest  (Wyo.) 
were  adjusted. 

Level  lists  were  revised  for  the  States  of  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Texas,  Utah,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota. 

PAOIFIO  DIVISION. 

FXXLD  WO&X. 

8UMMABT. 

During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried  on  in  Arizona, 
California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
This  work  comprised  the  survey  of  27  quadrangles  and  1  national 
park  and  the  revision  of  1  special  area.  In  addition,  15  quadrangles, 
3  national  forests,  and  2  special  areas  were  partly  surveyed.  The 
total  new  area  mapped  was  15,476  square  miles — 9,433  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1:250,000,  4,793  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  125,000,  1,215  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500,  and  35  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  45,000.  The  area  resurveyed  was  855 
square  miles — 847  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:31,680  and  8  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  30,000.  In  connection  with  this  work, 
1,210  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run  and  284  permanent  bench 
marks  were  established.  In  addition,  profile  surveys  of  3  rivers 
were  made,  the  distance  traversed  being  417  miles. 

Primary  triangulation  and  primary  traverse  were  carried  on  at 
different  times  by  four  parties,  the  work  being  distributed  over  por- 
tions of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Washington.  The  total 
area.covered  by  this  primary  control  was  about  6,500  square  miles, 
of  which  797  were  controlled  by  primary  traverse,  72  miles  being  run 
and  3  permanent  marks  set;  46  triangulation  stations  were  occupied, 
24  were  marked,  and  31  were  intersected.  The  result  of  this  work 
68658'— INT  1910— VOL  1 ^18 
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was  to  make  control  available  in  eighteen  T^-minute  quadrang^, 
two  30-minute  quadrangles,  one  l-degree  quadrangle,  and  one 
national  park. 


Topoffraphic 

8urv€y$  in  Pacific  divitionfrom  July  1, 1909,  to  June  SO,  1910. 
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•  847  square  miles  resurvey  In  California  for  publication  on  scale  of  1:31,680. 
h  8  square  miles  resurvev  in  Nevada  for  publication  on  scale  of  1:30,000. 
e  35  square  miles  in  Utah  for  publication  on  scale  of  1:45,000. 

DETAILS  OF  WORK  BT  STATES. 

Arizona, — ^The  survey  of  the  Winkleman  quadrangle,  in  Pinal 
Ciounty,  Ariz.,  was  commencjed  by  J.  E.  Blackburn  and  S.  G.  Lunde, 
the  total  area  mapped  being  45  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  For  the  con- 
trol of  this  quadrangle  L.  F.  Biggs  ran  79  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  20  permanent  bench  marks. 

California, — ^The  Department  of  Engineering  of  CaUfomia  allotted 
$14,000  for  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in 
that  State,  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  allotted  a  like 
sum  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley  the  resurvey 
of  the  Marysville  and  SmartsviUe  quadrangles,  in  Yuba,  Sutter, 
Colusa,  Butte,  Glenn,  and  Tehama  counties,  was  continued  and 
resulted  in  the  mapping  of  the  Browns  Valley,  Yuba  City,  Grimes, 
Butte  City,  Reeds,  Honcut,  Lomo,  Sutter  City,  Gridley,  Meridian, 
French  Crossing,  Palermo,  Butte  Creek,  and  Biggs  quadrangles  and 
parts  of  the  SmartsviUe,  Nelson,  Oroville,  Eddys,  Marysville  Buttes, 
and  Pennington  quadrangles,  the  total  area  mapped  being  847 
square  miles,  for  pubUcation  on  j;he  scale  of  1 :  31,680,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  5  feet.  The  mapping  of  the  Salinas  quadrangle,  in  Mon- 
terey County,  was  also  commenced,  the  area  completed  being  114 
square  miles,  for  pubUcation  On  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  50  feet.  This  work  was  done  by  W.  H.  Griffin,  W.  B. 
Lewis,  J.  P.  Harrison,  T.  H.  Moncure,  A.  T.  Fowler,  Robert  Muldrow, 
M,  A.  Knock,  Bayard  Kniock,  W.  H.  Barringer,  A.  J.  Ogle,  J.  L,  Lewis, 
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and  E.  R.  Bartlett.    For  the  control  of  the  above-named  areas  and 
the  Soledad  quadrangle  36  triangulation  stations  were  occupied,  16 
were  marked,  and  26  points  were  intersected  by  C.  F.  Urquhart. 
For  the  control  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  areas  mentioned  above  and 
also  for  the  Dry  Creek,  *Newhard,  Dayton,  Durham,  Clear  Creek, 
Keefers,  and  Nord  quadrangles,,  as  well  as  for  the  Soledad  quadrangle, 
L.  F.  Biggs  ran  174  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  39  perma- 
nent bench  marks.    In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work  in  Cahfomia, 
the  survey  of  the  Mount  Groddard  quadrangle,  which  Ues  partly  in  the 
Sierra  National  Forest,  in  Fresno  and  Mono  counties,  was  completed 
by  Q.  R.  Davis,  and  that  of  the  Mariposa  quadrangle,  in  Mariposa, 
Fresno,  and  Madera  counties,  was  continued  by  C.  H.  Birdseye,  T.  P. 
Pendleton,  and  A.  J.  Ogle,  the  total  area  mapped  being  622  square 
miles,  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1 :  126,000,  with  a  contour  inter- 
val of  100  feet.    The  survey  of  the  Big  Bar  quadrangle  and  adjacent 
territory,  in  the  Trinity  National  Forest,  in  Trinity  County,  was  con- 
tinued by  J.  P.  Harrison,  the  area  mapped  being  497  square  miles,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1:250,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  200 
feet.     The  survey  of  the  oil  belt,  in  Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  coun- 
ties, and  that  of  the  McKittrick  quadrangle,  in  Kern,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  was  completed  by  R.  M.  La  FoUette  and 
T.  P.  Pendleton,  the  total  area  mapped  being  423  square  miles,  for 
pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1:125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100 
feet.     For  additional  control  of  the  Mariposa  quadrangle  17  miles  of 
primary  levels  were  run  by  Sidney  Birdseye,  and  3  vertical-angle 
bench  marks  were  established  on  the  Mount  Goddard  quadrangle  by 
G.  R.  Davis. 

CkUifornia- Nevada. — ^The  survey  of  the  Bridgeport  quadrangle, 
which  lies  partly  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest,  in  Mono  and  Tuolumne 
counties,  Cal.,  and  Esmeralda  County,  Nev.,  was  completed  by  G.  R. 
Davis,  Pearson  Chapman,  and  C.  M.  Weston,  the  area  mapped  being 
673  square  miles,  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1:125,000,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  100  feet.  Of  this  area,  81  square  miles  Ues  in 
Nevada.  For  the  control  of  this  area  Mr.  Weston  ran  38  miles  of  pri- 
mary levels  and  established  10  permanent  bench  marks.  Five  per- 
manent bench  marks  were  also  established  by  vertical  angulation. 
The  survey  of  the  Hawthorne  quadrangle,  in  Mono  County,  Cal.,  and 
Esjneralda  and  Nye  counties,  Nev.,  was  completed  by  C.  G.  Anderson, 
and  that  of  the  Ivanpah  quadrangle,  in  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal., 
and  Lincoln,  Inyo,  and  Clark  counties,  Nev.,  was  completed  by  J.  E. 
Blackburn  and  S.  G.  Lunde,  the  total  area  mapped  being  7,626  square 
iniles,  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1 :  250,000,  with  a  contour  interval 
of  100  feet.  Of  this  area  1,691  square  miles  Ues  in  Nevada.  For  the 
control  of  the  Ivanpah  quadrangle  C.  F.  Urquhart  occupied  8  trian- 
gulation stations;  marked  7,  and  intersected  5,  and  L.  F.  Biggs  ran 
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237  miles  of  primary  leyekr,  in  comiection  with  which  55  permanent 
bench  marks  were  estabhshed.  For  the  control  of  the  Hawthorne 
quadrangle  C.  M.  Weston  ran  11  miles  of  primary  levels  and  estab- 
lished 3  permanent  bench  marks. 

Idaho. — The  survey  of  the  Meadows  quadrangle,  which  lies  partly 
in  the  Weiser  National  Forest,  in  Washington  and  Boise  counties, 
Idaho,  was  completed  by  A.  O.  Burkland  and  E.  A.  Lincoln,  and 
that  of  the  Cataldo  quadrangle,  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest, 
in  Shoshone,  Bonner,  and  Kootenai  counties,  was  completed  by 
W.  O.  Tufts,  J.  W.  Muller,  and  O.  G.  Taylor,  the  total  area  mapped 
being  766  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:125,000, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  The  survey  of  portions  of  the 
Kaniksu  and  Pend  Oreille  national  forests,  in  Bonner  County,  was 
continued  by  Messrs.  Tufts,  Muller,  and  Taylor,  the  area  mapped 
being  565  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:250,000, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  200  feet.  The  survey  of  the  Wayan  quad- 
rangle, which  lies  partly  in  the  Caribou  National  Forest,  in  Bannock 
and  Bear  Lake  counties,  was  begun  by  Albert  Pike  and  W.  O.  Tufts, 
the  area  mapped  being  33  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.     (See  also  p.  79.) 

IdahhWyoming. — The  survey  of  the  Montpelier  quadrangle,  which 
lies  partly  within  the  Bear  River  and  Caribou  national  forests,  in 
Bear  Lake  and  Bannock  counties,  Idaho,  and  Uinta  County,  Wye, 
was  completed  by  A.  E.  Murlin,  Albert  Pike,  and  M.  A.  Eiiock,  the 
total  area  mapped  being  781  square  miles,  of  which  91  square  miles 
is  in  Wyoming,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  con- 
tour interval  of  50  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  L.  F.  Biggs  ran 
186  miles  of  primary  levels  and  set  30  permanent  bench  marks. 

Nevada. — The  revision  of  the  culture  of  the  Ely  special  quadrangle, 
in  White  Pine  County,  Nev.,  was  completed  by  W.  O.  Tufts,  the  area 
revised  being  8  square  miles,  for  republication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  30,000, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet. 

Oregon. — The  state  engineer  of  Oregon  allotted  $2,500  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  that  State,  which  was 
met  by  a  like  sum  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.  The  survey  of  the  Willamette  Valley  was  continued 
and  resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  mapping  of  parts  of  the  Halsey 
and  Elmira  quadrangles,  in  Lane,  Benton,  and  Linn  counties,  the 
total  area  mapped  being  171  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  7  feet.  This  work  was 
done  by  C.  A.  Clunet,  Robert  Muldrow,  and  W.  B.  Lewis.  For  the 
control  of  these  areas  L.  F.  Biggs  ran  123  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  22  permanent  bench  marks.  In  addition  to  the  coopera- 
tive work,  the  survey  of  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  in  Elamath 
County,  was  completed  by  Pearson  Chapman,  the  area  mapped  being 
135  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  con* 
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tour  interval  of  50  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  park  Mr.  Chapman 
occupied  2  triangulation  stations  and  marked  1.  A  profile  survey  of 
Deschutes  and  John  Day  rivers,  in  Wheeler,  Wasco,  and  Crook  coun- 
ties, was  made  by  J.  L.  Lewis  and  E.  L.  Sellon,  the  length  of  traverse 
being  240  miles. 

Oregonr-WasTiington. — The  survey  of  the  Mount  Hood  special  quad- 
rangle, which  lies  partly  in  the  Bull  Run  National  Forest,  in  Mult- 
nomah, Gackamas,  and  Wasco  counties,  Oreg.,  and  Clarke  and 
Skamania  counties.  Wash.,  was  continued  by  R.  M.  La  FoUette,  E.  L. 
Sellon,  and  E.  R.  Johnston,  the  area  mapped  being  299  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
100  feet.     The  entire  area  mapped  was  in  Oregon. 

VtaJi-Wyoming, — The  survey  of  the  Randolph  quadrangle,  which 
lies  partly  in  the  Bear  River  National  Forest,  in  Rich  and  Cache 
counties,  Utah,  and  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  was  continued  by  Albert 
Pike,  the  area  mapped  being  405  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  Of  this  area 
67  square  miles  lies  in  Wyoming.  For  the  control  of  this  quadrangle 
L.  F.  Biggs  ran  88  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  23  perma- 
nent bench  marks. 

Utah. — The  Frisco  special  quadrangle,  in  Beaver  County,  Utah, 
was  enlai^d  by  the  mapping  of  35  square  miles  by  W.  M.  Beaman, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:45,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
50  feet.  A  profile  survey  of  Green  River,  in  Uinta  and  Emery  coun- 
ties, was  made  by  Stanley  Hargen,  the  area  traversed  being  177 
miles. 

Washington. — Under  the  allotment  of  $10,000  each  made  by  the 
Board  of  Geological  Survey  of  Washington  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  topographic  mapping  was  continued,  and  resulted 
in  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  the  Quincy,  Red  Rock,  and  Win- 
chester quadrangles  and  part  of  the  Beverly  quadrangle,  in  Grant, 
Adams,  and  Douglas  counties,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  25  feet;  also  the  completion  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  quadrangle,  in  Snohomish  and  Skagit  counties,  for  publica- 
tion on  the  scale  of  1:126,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  60  feet. 
The  total  area  mapped  was  1,425  square  miles,  the  work  being  done 
by  J.  R.  Eakin,  W.  B.  Kern,  G.  V.  Brown,  W.  A.  Gelbach,  C.  F. 
Eberly,  H.  L.  McDonald,  A.  O.  Burkland,  and  R.  M.  La  Follette. 
For  the  control  of  these  areas  W.  A.  Gelbach  and  C.  H.  Semper  ran 
257  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  74  permanent  bench 
marks,  and  C.  A.  Clunet  ran  72  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  3 
permanent  bench  marks.     In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work,  the 
survey  of  the  Washington  National  Forest,  in  Skagit  and  Whatcom 
counties,  was  continued  by  J.  E.  Blackburn,  the  area  mapped  being 
746  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:260,000,  with  a 
<^ntour  interval  of  200  feet. 
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IDAHO-WA8HINOTON   BOUNDARY  UNB. 

Work  on  the  Idaho- Washington  boundary  line  was  continued  under 
the  appropriation  of  $25,000  made  by  Congress  in  1908  for  its  survey, 
the  work  having  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  survey  was  com- 
pleted by  C.  L.  Nelson  and  S.  G.  Lunde,  42  miles  of  the  line  being 
surveyed  and  marked  by  45  iron  monuments  6  feet  long,  4  inches  in 
diameter,  filled  with  concrete,  and  by  2  granite  monuments  6  feet 
long  and  10  inches  square.  In  addition  to  these,  55  iron  monuments 
4  feet  long  and  3  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  concrete,  were 
placed  at  the  closing  comers  of  the  public-land  surveys.  In  con- 
nection with  this  work,  the  topography  of  an  area  one-half  mile  in 
width  on  each  side  of  the  line  was  mapped  by  Bayard  Klnock  and 
Mr.  Nelson,  this  area  comprising  116  square  miles,  for  publication  on 
the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed:  Bridgeport, 
Cal.-Nev.;  Moimt  Goddard,  Reeds,  Yuba  City,  Sutter  City,  Lome, 
Arcade,  Antelope,  Brighton,  Mills,  Browns  Valley,  Grimes,  Meridian, 
McEattrick,  and  SmartsviUe  special,  Cal.;  Montpelier,  Cataldo,  and 
Meadows,  Idaho;  Crater  Lake,  Harrisburg,  and  Rowland,  Greg.; 
Frisco  special,  Utah;  Mount  Vernon,  Winchester,  Red  Rock,  and 
Quincy,  Wash.;  Idaho- Washington  boundary  line;  Hawthorne,  Nev. 

Progress  in  the  drafting  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  follows: 
Eddys,  Cal.,  75  per  cent;  Mariposa,  Gridley,  Honcut,  French  Cross- 
ing, and  Salinas,  Cal.,  66  per  cent;  Marysville  Buttes,  Cal.,  60  per 
cent;  Big  Bar,  Cal.,  75  per  cent;  Bangor  and  Pennington,  Cal.,  26 
per  cent;  Tracy  (oil  belt),  Cal.,  25  per  cent;  SmartsviUe,  Cal.,  40 
per  cent;  Kaniksu  and  Pend  Oreille  national  forests,  Idaho,  36  per 
cent;  Mount  Hood  special,  Greg.,  66  per  cent;  Elmira  and  Smith- 
field,  Greg.,  66  per  cent;  Diamond  Hill  School,  Greg.,  15  per  cent; 
Ivanpah,  Cal.-Nev.,  50  per  cent;  Randolph,  Utah,  50  per  cent; 
Beverly  and  Mount  Baker,  Wash.,  50  per  cent. 

In  the  triangulation  and  computing  section  the  following  compu- 
tations were  made: 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Winkleman  quadrangle  (Ariz.)  were 
adjusted. 

Precise  level  circuits  in  the  Antioch  and  Rio  Vista  quadrangles 
and  primary  level  circuits  in  the  Bangor,  Biggs,  Butte  City,  Grimes, 
Nelson,  Nord,  and  GroviUe  (Cal.)  and  Bridgeport  and  Ivanpah 
(Cal.-Nev.)  quadrangles  were  adjusted.  Geodetic  distances  and  posi- 
tions in  the  Biggs,  Butte  City,  Grimes,  Hollister,  Metz,  Nelson,  Nord, 
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Oroville,  Salinas,  San  Lucas,  Soledad,  and  Tuba  City  (Cal.)  and 
Ivanpah  (Cal.-Nev.)  quadrangles  were  computed. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Pocatello  and  Soda  Springs  (Idaho) 
and  Montpelier  (Idaho- Wyo.)  quadrangles  were  adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Hawthorne  and  Ivanpah  quadrangles 
(Nev.-Cal.)  were  adjusted. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Elmira,  Eugene,  Halsey,  Monroe,  and 
Smithfield  quadrangles  (Oreg.)  were  adjusted  and  geodetic  distances 
and  positions  were  computed  in  the  Albany,  Brownsville,  Corvallis, 
Elmira,  Halsey,  and  Monroe  quadrangles  (Oreg.). 

Geodetic  distances  and  positions  in  the  Randolph  quadrangle 
(Utah-Wyo.)  were  computed. 

Primary  level  circuits  in  the  Bellingham,  Beverly,  Crater,  Ephrata, 
Kittitas,  Malaga,  Moimt  Vernon,  Quincy,  Red  Rock,  and  Stilla- 
guamish  quadrangles  (Wash.)  were  adjusted  and  latitudes,  departures, 
and  geographic  positions  in  the  Mount  Vernon  quadrangle  were 
computed. 

Level  lists  were  revised  for  Arizona,  CaUfomia,  and  Nevada. 

Level  lists  covering  the  work  done  in  the  State  of  Washington  were 
assembled,  computations  and  readjustments  being  made  where 
necessary,  preparatory  to  transmission  to  the  editor  for  publication 
as  a  bulletin. 

GOMPILATIOK  OF  SPECIAL  NATIONAL  FOREST   MAPS. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  folios  of  the  atlas  of  the  national  forests 
was  continued  under  the  direction  of  A.  C.  Roberts. 

The  maps  were  made  on  the  Qcale  of  1  mile  to  the  inch  and  pub- 
lished with  6  townships  to  the  page.  All  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  Hayden, 
Transcontinental,  and  Wheeler  surveys,  as  well  as  work  done  by  the 
Forest  Service,  was  incorporated  in  these  maps.  The  status  of  all 
lands  inside  the  forests  was  furnished  by  the  Forest  Service.  Where 
the  timber  classification  was  considered  up  to  date,  it  was  shown  in 
color  on  the  maps. 

Folios  were  fiinished  during  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  for  the  following 
forests:  DatU,  Stanislaus,  Sierra,  Tahoe,  Sevier,  Santa  Barbara,  Fish 
Lake,  Powell,  Ozark,  Inyo,  Uinta,  Cleveland,  Tonto,  Alamo,  Gila, 
Prescott,  Crook,  Modoc,  Oregon,  Toiyabe,  Idaho,  Nez  Perce,  Colville, 
Ashley,  Monterey,  Nebo,  Deerlodge,  Payette,  Weiser,  Pend  Oreille, 
Cascade,  San  Luis,  Umpqua,  Sequoia,  Challis,  and  E^ootenai. 

The  work  on  the  Ocala,  Beaverhead,  Cabinet,  and  Deschutes  folios 
was  partly  completed  and  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Forest  Service 
by  order  of  the  Director. 
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The  folios  have  been  lithographed  and  delivered  to  the  Forest 
Service  with  the  exception  of  the  Inyo,  Sequoia,  and  Umpqua,  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  Uthographer. 

The  Mono  and  Inyo  foUos  were  completed  in  January,  but  were 
partly  recompiled  from  new  data  finished  last  season. 

The  Sierra  foUo  is  now  undergoing  changes  from  the  new  data  and 
is  practically  finished.  Seven  sheets  have  been  recompiled  and  sent 
to  the  Uthographer.  The  Trinity  foUo  is  having  the  new  Big  Bar 
quadrangle  added. 

INSPECTION  or  TOPOGRAPHIC  SURVEYING   AND  MAPPING. 

As  in  the  past,  the  field  time  of  the  inspectors  was  divided  between 
regular  topographic  work  and  inspection  duty.  J.  H.  Renshawe  was 
engaged  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  in  inspection  work  in  the  Cen- 
tral and  Rocky  Mountain  divisions,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  in  regular  topographic  sketching  on  the  Hennepin  quadrangle 
(Bl.).  After  the  completion  of  the  addition  to  the  Frisco  special 
quadrangle  (Utah)  and  its  inking  in  the  field,  W.  M.  Beaman  spent 
ike  balance  of  the  season  in  inspection  work  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Pacific  divisions.  F.  E.  Matthes  divided  his  time  in  the  field 
between  topographic  work  on  the  Pocahontas  special  quadrangle 
(Va.-W.  Va.),  the  instruction  of  new  field  men  in  topographic  methods 
appUcable  to  West  Virginia^  and  inspection  in  the  Atlantic  division. 

During  the  office  season  careful  attention  was  given  by  Messrs. 
Renshawe  and  Beaman  to  the  final  drawing  of  the  topographic  sheets, 
with  an  aim  to  insuring  uniformity  of  treatment  and  eliminating 
personal  mannerisms  and  errors  of  expression;  also  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  finished  sheets  preparatory  to  transmission  for  engraving 
or  photolithographing;  to  the  examination  of  woodland  and  land- 
classification  sheets  and  correction  material  for  the  office  record;  and 
to  the  proper  transmission  of  all  field-map  material  within  the  office. 
Mr.  Matthes's  time  was  devoted  to  the  inking  of  his  field  work,  to  the 
completion  of  the  report  on  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  to  the  revision 
of  the  book  of  instructions  for  the  topographic  branch. 

INSTRUHBNTS  AND  TOPOGRAPHIC  RECORDS. 

The  minor  repairs  to  instruments  were  made  as  heretofore  in  the 
Survey  shop,  much  less  repair  work  than  usual  being  given  to  outside 
contractors.  Two  new  traverse  transits,  102  box  compasses  of  a 
new  style,  6  Beaman  aUdades,  and  4  micrometer  aUdades  were  the 
principal  additions  to  the  stock.  After  considerable  investigation, 
it  was  decided  to  adopt  an  alloy  of  aluminum  bronze  (Cu  90  per  cent, 
Al  10  per  cent)  for  bench-mark  tablets  and  for  the  caps  of  bench- 
mark posts. 
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The  addition  to  the  topographic  records  consisted  of  203  triangu- 
lation  and  traverse  books,  1,961  level  books,  154  vertical-angle  or 
stadia  books,  and  152  plane-table  sheets,  all  of  which  were  numbered 
and  catalogued. 

MAP  OF  THE  XTNrrED  STATES. 

The  initial  point  (meridian  of  Greenwich)  in  the  numbering  of  the 
sheets  of  the  1  : 1,000,000  scale  map  adopted  by  this  office  was 
changed  to  the  meridian  of  180*^  from  Greenwich  by  the  International 
Geographic  Society  at  a  meeting  held  in  London  in  1909.  The  sheets 
are  now  numbered  from  1  to  60  and  proceed  eastward  around  the 
YroT\d. 

Of  the  work  begun  last  year  on  the  1  : 1,000,000  scale  map  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  direction  of  A.  F.  Hassan,  the  coastal-plain 
area  of  North  Carolina  (sheets  I  and  J  17  and  18),  the  State  of  Illinois 
(portions  of  sheets  J  and  K  15  and  16),  the  special  Wisconsin  area 
(sheet  K  16,  latitude  42*^  to  44*^,  longitude  87°  30'  to  90°,  scale 
1 :  250,000),  and  portions  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island  (sheet  K  19)  were  completed,  and  the 
compilation  and  inking  of  sheet  K  18  was  completed,  as  well  as  the 
lettering  of  the  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut portions  and  18  per  cent  of  the  Pennsylvania  portion.  The 
submarine  contours  were  compiled  for  the  Florida  sheets. 

New  work  included  the  following: 

Sheet  L  19,  Vermont  portion,  compiled,  inked,  and  lettered. 

Sheet  L  18,  New  York  and  Vermont  portion,  compiled,  inked,  and  lettered. 

Sheet  J  18,  Pennsylvania  portion,  compiled  and  inked. 

Sheet  L  16,  Michigan  portion,  compiled,  inked,  and  lettered;  Wisconsin  portion, 
compiled  and  inked;  Canadian  portion,  compiled  and  inked. 

Sheet  L  17,  Michigan  portion,  compiled,  inked,  and  lettered. 

Sheet  M  16  (Canada),  compiled  and  inked  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 

Sheet  M 15,  Minnesota  portion,  compiled  and  inked;  Canadian  portion  to  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  compiled  and  inked. 

Sheet  L  15,  Wisconsin  portion,  compiled  and  inked;  Minnesota  portion,  compiled 
and  inked  as  far  west  as  the  ninety-fifth  meridian. 

Sheet  K  15,  Wisconsin  portion,  compiled  and  inked. 

Sheet  K  17,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  portions,  compiled  and 
inked;  Ohio  portion,  compiled  and  60  per  cent  inked;  Michigan  portion,  compiled, 
inked,  and  lettered. 

Sheet  J  17,  Ohio  portion,  compiled  and  30  per  cent  inked;  Pennsylvania  portion, 
compiled  and  inked. 

Sheet  K  16,  Michigan  portion,  compiled,  inked,  and  lettered;  Indiana  portion,  com- 
piled and  inked;  Ohio  portion,  compiled;  Wisconsin  portion,  transferred  from  a 
reduction  of  the  area  on  the  special  scale,  inked,  and  lettered. 

Sheet  J  16,  Indiana  portion,  compiled  and  inked;  Ohio  portion,  compiled  and  60 
per  cent  inked. 

Sheet  H  14,  a  special  area  extending  about  1)^  north  and  2^  west  of  Austin,  Tex., 
compiled,  inked,  and  lettered. 
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WATBB-BBSOXJBOB8  BBANOH. 
INTESTIGATION  OP  POWER  SITES. 

The  character  and  usefulness  of  the  work  performed  by  the  water- 
resources  branch  have  been  discussed  in  previous  reports.  The  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  last  year's  work  is  the  investigation  of  power 
sites  on  the  public  lands.  Nearly  1;500,000  acres  have  been  desig- 
nated for  temporary  withdrawal  from  entry.  This  work  was  per- 
formed so  that  the  power  sites  now  remaining  in  federal  ownership 
might  be  retained  pending  suitable  consideration  of  the  matter  by 
Congress.  The  withdrawal  act,  approved  June  25,  1910,  provides 
that — 

The  President  may,  at  any  time  in  his  discretion,  temporarily  withdraw  from  settle- 
ment, location,  sale,  or  entry  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  District  of  Alaska,  and  reserve  the  same  for  water-power  sites,  irrigation,  claasifi- 
cation  of  lands,  or  other  public  purposes  to  be  specified  in  the  orders  of  withdrawals, 
and  such  withdrawals  or  reservations  shall  remain  in  force  until  revoked  by  him  or  by 
an  act  of  Congress. 

The  Unds  withdrawn  for  power  sites  are  located  in  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Or^on, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  A  statement  of  the  acreage 
represented  in  each  State  is  given  on  page  48.  Although  the 
withdrawals  were  made  through  the  agency  of  the  Survey's  land- 
classification  board,  nearly  all  the  designations  of  land  suitable  for 
the  purpose  were  made  by  the  water-resources  branch.  These  desig- 
nations were  based  largely  on  information  collected  by  the  Survey 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Some  of  it  was  specific,  actual  power 
sites  being  located  and  defined.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  with- 
drawals were,  however,  based  on  general  information 'collected  inci- 
dentally during  the  progress  of  previous  investigations.  Such  infor- 
mation usually  consisted  of  a  knowledge  of  the  slope  and  flow  of  a 
river,  derived  from  specific  surveys  made  by  the  topographic  branch, 
or  from  river  profiles  and  gagings  previously  made  by  the  water- 
resources  branch.  Data  for  Columbia  River  were  furnished  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  War  Department.  Specific  information  was  also 
obtained  from  published  and  unpublished  notes  and  maps  made  in 
the  course  of  geologic  investigations.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
incidental  features  of  the  water-power  work  was  the  demonstration 
of  the  utility  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  Survey  for  other  pur- 
poses during  past  years,  affording  evidence  of  the  wide  scope  and  com- 
prehensiveiiess  of  the  Survey's  previous  work. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  power-site  withdrawal  policy  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  refer 
all  right-of-way  applications  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  an  opinion 
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as  to  whether  the  granting  of  them  would  ''interfere  with  the  use 
of  any  valuable  power  site  desired  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  Geological 
Survey  pending  contemplated  legislation."  These  applications  have 
brought  to  the  Sm^ey^s  attention  many  sites  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  unrecognized  until  a  later  date,  when  the  property  would 
have  been  examined  in  the  regular  course  of  work. 

Field  examination  is  required  to  confirm  or  to  disprove  the  assump- 
tions made  with  reference  to  the^  power-site  lands  withdrawn  on 
general  information,  as  above  described.  There  are  certain  tracts 
that  on  critical  investigation  will  prove  not  to  be  adapted  for  power 
purposes.  Indeed,  such  examinations  as  have  already  been  made 
have  resulted  in  the  restoration  to  entry  of  many  tracts.  Some 
rivers  are  known  to  have  a  x^ertain  slope  in  a  given  distance,  indicating 
that  power  development  may  be  possible  along  that  reach,  and  all  the 
public  land  bordering  that  reach  is  withdrawn  from  entry.  Sub- 
sequent field  examination,  however,  may  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  that  slope  occurs  within  only  a  short  distance  along  the  river  and 
that  the  remainder,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  valueless  for  the  de- 
velopment of  power.  Again,  it  may  be  found  that  although  a  certain 
withdrawn  reach  of  river  has  a  decided  fall  and  therefore  is  ap- 
parently well  adapted  for  power  development,  the  water  supply  is  not 
sufficient  to  afford  a  good  power.  These  and  other  conditions  may 
affect  the  value  of  lands  withdrawn  for  power  sites  on  general  in- 
formation, and  therefore  emphasize  the  necessity  for  field  examina- 
tions and  surveys.  It  is  the  purpose  to  push  this  work  so  far  as  may 
be  possible  with  the  appropriations  available  during  the  coming  year 
and  to  restore  to  entry  all  lands  not  found  useful  for  power-site 
development. 

The  previous  work  of  the  Survey  in  the  measurement  of  stream 
flow  in  the  West  has  been  and  will  be  of  the  highest  importance 
in  determining  many  of  the  necessary  facts.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  gaging  of  stream  flow  in  rivers  on  which  power  sites 
have  been  withdrawn.  The  logical  work  for  the  immediate  future 
relative  to  these  sites  must  therefore  be,  first,  the  critical  exami- 
nation of  these  lands  with  reference  to  their  specific  suitabiUty  for 
power  development,  and  second,  the  observation  of  stream  flow  to 
determine  how  much  power  may  be  made  available.  There  is  no 
present  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  amount  of  power  that  may 
be  developed  at  many  of  these  sites.  Gaging  stations  will  be 
established  on  all  unmeasured  rivers  along  which  lands  have  been 
withdrawn. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  determine  what  shall  be  considered 
a  power  site,  suitable  for  withdrawal,  and  how  much  land  shall  be 
withdrawn  to  protect  it.    To  do  this  the  necessities  in  the  case  must 
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first  be  defined  and  then  interpreted  according  to  what  may  be 
considered  a  reasonable  federal  policy.  The  subject  is  broad  and 
psoYOcatiTe  of  many  diverse  opinions.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
adopt  standards  which  seem  to  cover  in  the  widest  degree  the  im- 
portant points  involved. 

A  reform  is  usually  the  result  of  abuses,  present  and  past.  The 
water-power  land  reform  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Among  the 
most  widely  discussed  abuses  in  this  country  at  present  are  those 
which  many  persons  apprehend*  as  a  residt  of  the  centralization  of 
water  powers  in  common  ownership  covering  wide  fields  and  dominat- 
ing a  great  market.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  this  great  in- 
dustry should  not,  in  common  with  all  others  of  importance,  gravitate 
toward  the  modem  industrial  idea  of  centralization.  All  the  in- 
dustrial economies  resulting  from  centralization  apply  to  this  as  to 
other  industries.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  familiar  abuses 
will  not  creep  in  unless  they  are  restrained.  There  is,  however,  a 
physical  difference  which  sets  the  water-power  industry  apart  from 
many  of  the  others.  To  be  of  the  highest  utility  water  power  must 
meet  the  market's  demands.  It  must  instantaneously  adapt  itself 
to  market  fluctuations.  These  fluctuations  occur,  not  from  season  to 
season,  but  from  hour  to  hour.  A  water  power  that  may  be  suflSicient 
to  meet  all  demands  at  noon  may  be  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  few  hours  later.  At  another  place  the  period  of  maxi- 
mum load  may  be  the  reverse,  or  at  a  quite  different  time.  The 
capacity  of  a  single  water  power  can  not,  except  under  unusual  con- 
ditions, be  fully  adapted  to  a  general  market,  but  the  capacity  of 
many  imited  water  powers  can  easily  be  so  distributed  as  to  cover 
varying  necessities.  In  this  way  the  shortage  at  one  place  at  a 
certain  time  can  be  compensated  by  the  surplus  at  another  place  at 
that  time.  The  situation  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  car-dispatching 
system  of  a  railroad.  It  would  not  be  good  management  to  have 
each  division  of  a  railroad  equipped  with  rolling  stock  sufficient  to 
respond  to  the  maximum  demand  of  that  division.  Cars  are  shifted 
from  one  division  to  another  according  to  local  demand.  So  it  is 
with  a  power  system.  If  each  unit  of  a  power  system  must  respond 
to  the  maximum  demands  in  the  locality  of  that  unit,  then  it  is  plain 
that  there  will  be  a  large  waste  of  resources  represented  by  idle 
machinery  during  the  hours  of  minimum  use  in  each  locality.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  cost  of  power  to  the  idtimate  consumer  would  have  to 
be  increased  in  like  proportion. 

There  is  then  a  physical  necessity  for  consolidation  in  water  power. 
To  prevent  abuses,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prevent  consolidation. 
Abuses  may  be  constructively  restrained.  How  shall  this  be  done  in 
the  case  of  powers  on  the  public  landsl 
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The  only  feasible  way  at  present  is  to  withdraw  the  power  site* 
from  general  entry^  to  put  them  in  a  special  class,  xmder  either  national 
or  state  control,  and  to  stipulate  that  when  they  are  developed  they 
shall  be  operated  subject  to  reasonable  regulations.  Such  a  plan 
provides  for  those  sites  which  are  to  be  developed  in  the  near  future, 
as  well  as  those  for  which  there  may  be  no  demand  in  a.  century* 
The  developments  in  the  future  will  be  quite  as  important  as  those 
of  the  present,  yet  while  the  sites  are  awaiting  devdopment  they 
should  be  reUeved  from  all  property  entanglements  and  be  subject  to 
regulation  when  the  market  demands  them.  None  should  be  taken 
up  for  speculation  under  another  guise.  None  should  pass  from 
government  ownership  except  for  immediate  and  purposeful  use. 
It  is  plain  that  the  only  way  by  which  the  Federal  Gh)vemment  can, 
\mder  present  statutes,  properly  conserve  the  water  powers  of  tha 
pubUc  domain  is  by  withdrawing  them  from  entry  pending  the 
enactment  of  appropriate  legislation. 

Many  lands  on  which  power  may  be  developed  are  neverthelesa 
more  usefid  for  irrigation.  The  present  policy  of  the  department  is 
based  on  the  '^higher  use."  Any  tract  of  land  that  has  a  higher  use 
for  irrigation  or  any  other  industrial  purpose  than  for  power  should 
be  devoted  to  that  use.  It  is  equally  true  that  in  many  places, 
though  irrigation  may  be  the  higher  use,  the  power  use  can  also  be 
preserved. 

OABEY  AOT  SEOBEOATIONS. 

The  water-resources  branch  has  been  obUged  to  consider  during 
the  year  a  large  number  of  proposed  Carey  Act  segregations  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  contemplated  water  supply  is 
sufficient  to  properly  irrigate  the  acreage  appUed  for.  This  is  a 
most  important  matter.  Although  the  Gk)vemment  does  not  by 
virtue  of  the  Carey  Act  guarantee  the  success  of  any  project,  the  fact 
that  it  is  supposed  to  look  well  into  the  conditions  controlling  any  of 
these  projects  and  to  grant  the  lands  necessary  only  after  it  has  satis- 
fied itself  under  the  law  and  imder  the  rules  of  the  department  that 
the  proposition  is  a  worthy  one  places  an  implied  obligation  on  the 
department  to  reduce  the  area  allowed  for  segregation  to  that  which 
can  safely  be  served  by  the  available  water  supply.  The  general 
impression  has  been  spread  widely  by  those  interested  in  the  promo- 
tion of  such  projects  that  they  must  be  safe  because  the  Gh)vemment 
has  so  guaranteed,  and  as  a  result  many  settlers  have  invested  in 
these  projects  with  that  erroneous  idea.  Many  applications  for 
Carey  Act  grants  have  been  referred  to  the  Geological  Survey,  and 
examinations  have  been  made  by  the  aid  of  stream-flow  records 
that  have  b^en  collected  diuing  previous  years.    As  a  result  certain 
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projects  have  been  shown  to  be  deficient  in  water  supply.    Thus  pro- 
tection is  accorded  to  the  prospective  settler  on  these  tracts. 

AUTHORrrr  for  investigations. 

The  water-resources  investigations  of  the  year  were  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  following  clause  in  the  sundry  civil  act: 

For  gauging  the  streams  and  determining  the  water  supply  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  investigation  of  underground  currents  and  artesian  wells,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  reports  upon  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  the  water  reeources,  <me  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

This  amount,  which  has  been  appropriated  annually  for  several 
years,  is  not  sufficient  to  perform  the  required  work  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  select  each  year  the 
areas  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  This  selection  is  based,  first, 
on  the  relative  importance  of  the  investigations  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  for  information 
concerning  the  amount  and  character  of  both  surface  and  under- 
ground waters;  second,  on  the  amount  of  work  previously  performed 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  country,  those  areas  that  have  had  the 
least  attention  in  the  past  receiving  preference. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

The  allotments  from  the  appropriation  for  the  last  fiscal  year  are 
as  follows: 

AUotments  from  appropriation  for  stream  gaging,  etc. 

Administrative  salaries  of  the  Survey $5,271 

Clerical  assistance  and  supervision  of  work 9, 980 

Purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 500 

Computations,  reports,  and  technical  studies 10, 080 

Stream  gagings  in — 

New  Englandand  New  York 5,750 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland 500 

Virginia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 

Mississippi,  and  Tennessee 6,000 

West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 5,500 

Southern  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico 7, 500 

Northern  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  North  Dakota 4, 500 

Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada 5,500 

Washington  and  Oregon 7, 500 

California 4,500 

Field  inspection 4, 000 

Ground-water  investigations 13, 810 

Investigations  of  quality  of  water 7, 550 

Debris  investigations 2, 000 

Contingent 59 

100,000 
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GOOPEBATIOK. 
STATES. 

Cooperation  with  seyeral  States  has  been  maintained,  as  described 
in  previous  reports,  the  States  and  the  amounts  allotted  by  them 
being  given  in  the  following  table: 

Amounts  alloUed  by  States  for  cooperative  hydrograpkie  wort. 

New  York 15,000 

Oregon 2,500 

Utah 2,000 

Vermont 1, 000 

Washington 5,000 


California 19,000 

Idaho 2,000 

Illinois 2, 000 

Maine 3, 300 

Massachusetts — .• 1,050 

Minnesota 17, 500 

New  Mexico 2,500 


52,850 


The  work  performed  under  these  agreements  is  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

Oalifomia:  The  determination  of  the  flow  oi  rivers,  together  with  the  survey  of  res- 
ervoir, dam,  and  canal  sites  for  the  purposes  of  development  of  irrigation,  water 
power,  and  mimicipal  supply;  also  the  study  of  underground  waters. 

Idaho:  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  water  flowing  in  rivers. 

Dlinois:  The  determination  of  stream  flow,  especially  low  waters  and  flood  heights, 
for  use  as  a  basis  for  the  drainage  of  swamp  and  overflow  lands. 

Maine:  The  determination  of  stream  flow  and  the  survey  of  river  profiles  and  reser- 
voir sites. 

Minnesota:  The  determination  of  stream  flow  and  the  survey  of  river  profiles  and 
reservoir  sites. 

New  Mexico:  The  determination  of  stream  flow  for  irrigation  and  water-power  pur- 
poses. 

New  York:  There  are  two  cooperative  agreements  in  force  in  this  State— one  with 
the  state  engineer,  in  which  $1,500  is  expended  by  each  party  for  the  determination  of 
stream  flow  at  points  designated  by  the  state  engineer,  and  the  second  with  the  state 
water  supply  commission,  amoimting  to  $3,500  by  each  party,  the  money  being 
devoteii  to  the  examination  of  stream  flow  for  storage  and  water-power  purposes. 

Oregon:  The  determination  of  stream  flow  for  irrigation  and  water-power  purposes. 

Utah:  The  determination  of  stream  flow  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Vermont:  The  determination  of  stream  flow  and  the  survey  of  river  profiles. 

Washington:  The  determination  of  stream  flow  for  irrigation  and  water-power  pur- 
poses and  the  survey  of  river  profiles  and  reservoir  sites. 

aSCLAMATIOV  SBBVICB. 

Cooperation  has  also  been  maintained  with  the  United  States  Rec- 
lamation Service.  The  rivers  supplying  water  to  the  reclamation 
projects  under  construction  by  that  bureau  must  necessarily  be 
investigated  to  determine  the  amounts  of  water  that  they  will  yield 
for  irrigation.  This  work,  being  specifically  applied  to  these  proj- 
ects, becomes  a  proper  charge  thereon,  and  the  Reclamation  Service 
has  deemed  it  of  advantage  to  utilize  the  Survey  engineers  for  tbi9 
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work,  paying  to  the  Survey,  through  transfer  of  funds  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  actual  cost  of  the  investigations.  During  the 
last  year  152  stations  have  been  maintained  under  this  cooperative 
agreement. 

OITZOX  OF  DTDIAV  AFFAZ&8. 

Cooperation  has  also  been  effected  with  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  connection  with  ground-water  investigations.  At  the  request  of 
the  Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a  study  of  groimd-water  supplies 
was  imdertaken  in  the  Moki  and  Navajo  reservations  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  southern  Utah,  $3,000  being  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Indian  Office.  A  report,  with  recommendations,  based 
on  this  study  and  intended  for  the  guidance  of  representatives  of 
the  Indian  Office  who  are  responsible  for  water  development  in  this 
region,  has  been  traosmitted  to  the  Commissioner. 

Stream-flow  investigations  on  Indian  reservations  have  also  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Geological  Survey  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  work  during  the  last  year  has  been  performed 
on  the  following  reservations : 

Indian  reurvaiwM  on  which  investigalioTis  of  stream  flow  have  been  made. 


Number 
of  stotloiu. 
Montana: 

Blackfeet 7 

FortBelknap 1 

Fort  Peck 4 

Crow 1 


Numbflr 
ofstatioiis. 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 15 

Idaho:  Fort  Hall 3 

Washington:  Yakima 12 

Oregon: 

Warm  Springs 1 

Klamath 2 


The  cost  of  this  work  has  been  paid  by  transfer  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  from  the  Indian  Office  appropriation. 

FOaSST  SBBVICB. 

At  the  request  of  the  Forester  a  geologist  was  detailed  to  the 
Paulina  district,  in  eastern  Oregon,  to  advise  the  local  forest  officials 
as  to  the  possibility  of  developing  underground  waters  in  that  area 
for  domestic  and  stock  purposes  and,  further,  to  assist  in  determining 
the  depths  of  wells  for  which  contracts  are  to  be  let  in  the  future. 
The  amount  set  aside  by  the  Forest  Service  and  expended  in  this 
work  was  approximately  $400. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  work  of  the  water-resources  branch  is  represented  in  the 
following  publications  issued  during  the  year:  Professional  Paper  65; 
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Water-Supply  Papers  232  to  236,  238,  239,  241  to  245,  247  to  250, 
and  252.  Titles  and  brief  summaries  of  these  publications  are  given 
on  pages  15,  21-23.  Seven  other  papers  were  in  press  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  3  have  been  submitted  for  publication,  and  34  are  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  preparation.  f  • 

OHABAOTEB  OF  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  investigation  of  water  resources  in  the  United  States  involves 
work  of  three  kinds.  One  is  the  determination  of  river  flow,  which 
is  the  basis  for  the  development  of  storage,  water  power,  irrigation, 
flood  prevention,  and  land  drainage.  Another  is  the  determination 
of  the  occurrence,  location,  and  amount  of  underground  waters. 
The  third  is  the  study  of  the  quaUty  of  water,  both  surface  water 
and  that  occurring  underground,  and  its  fitness  for  the  various 
industrial  and  domestic  uses.  The  problems  involved  are  of  engi- 
neering, geologic,  and  chemical  character  and  wide  fields  are  covered 
in  each  of  these  branches  of  science. 

MEASUREMENTS  OF  RIVEB  FLOW. 
DISTRICTS  AKD  QAanra  STATIOirS. 

The  methods  followed  in  gaging  streams  are  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  printed  annual  progress  reports  of  the  work.  (See  Water-Supply 
Papers  241-252.)  For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is 
divided  into  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  district  engineer,  as  follows: 

New  England  district:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  T.  W.  Norcross,  district  engineer,  6  Beacon  street, 
Boston,  Mass.  District  engineer  in  subdistrict  of  Maine,  G.  0.  Babb,  state  capitol, 
Augusta,  Me. 

New  York  district:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  0.  C. 
Covert,  district  engineer.  Federal  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Middle  Atlantic  district:  Southern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  West  Virginia.  R.  H.  Bolster,  district  engineer,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Southeastern  district:  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Miasiasippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee.  M.  R.  Hall,  district  engineer.  Federal  Build- 
ing, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ohio  Valley  district:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  middle  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas.    A.  H.  Horton,  district  engineer.  Federal  Building,  Newport,  Ky. 

Upper  Mississippi  district:  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  Robert  Follansbee, 
district  engineer.  Old  Capitol  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  • 

Denver  district:  Southern  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  W.  B.  Freeman, 
district  engineer,  Commonwealth  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Upper  Missouri  district:  Northern  Wyoming,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  Sooth 
Dakota.    W.  A.  Lamb,  district  engineer,  Helena,  Mont. 
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Great  Basin  district:  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Nevada.  E.  G.  La  Rue,  district  engineer, 
BiookB  Arcade,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Columbia  River  district:  Oregon  and  Washington.  J.  C.  Stevens,  district  engi- 
neer, Tilford  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

California  district:  California  and  Arizona.  W.  B.  Clapp,  district  engineer,  Federal 
Building,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

The  results  of  the  woris  performed  in  these  districts  are  compiled 
and  computed  for  publication  by  the  computing  section  in  the 
Washington  office,  under  the  charge  of  R.  H.  Bolster,  assistant 
engineer.  The  distribution  of  the  gaging  stations  by  States  is  as 
foUows: 

Stream-gaging  staHon$f  by  Statu. 


Ststc 

Number  of 

river 
itotlont. 

Number  of 
measure- 
ments. 

Newsta- 
tions  estab- 
lished in 
year  end- 
ing June  80. 

Stations 
discontin- 
ued during 

year  end- 
ing June  30. 

Number  of 

stations 

maintained 

in  ooopera- 

ttonwlth 

state  or 

federal 

bureaus. 

0 

0 

6 

73 

48 

3 

0 

1 

0 

17 

44 

23 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

2 

10 

8 

51 

1 
04 
0 
11 
8 
8 
32 
30 
15 
10 
4 
0 
04 
0 
5 
4 
0 
7 
8 
40 
0 
10 
71 
21 
0 
21 

10 
0 
0 
074 
051 
0 
0 
0 
0 

84 
844 

105 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 

00 
0 

82 

0 

251 

0 

2 

•       443 

28 

33 
3 

24 
104 

170 

38 

12 
8 
0 

128 
0 

40 

13 
5 

13 

1 

208 

48 

35 
515 

48 
0 

40 

10 

10 
22 

11 
10 

10 
14 

0 
0 
0 
2 

12 
0 
0 
0 
Q 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
4 
0 
0 
3 
5 
7 
7 
0 
0. 
7 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
8 
0 
0 

17 

j^jlxon*...,, 

Arknimf 

OOiforoia 

42 

Colorado     

10 

Coniiectlcnt.. .-, 

Dfll4iv«n 

Dlitrict  of  Columbia 

Florida « 

Georeia 

Idaho. 

44 

mtnori 

28 

Indiana .  - .  r 

Iowa 

Xanns .......,r.. t,^ 

Kflitucky T 

I/MiW*nt 

Ifaln^ - 

80 

K'fTland . 

10 

If  Ichlpm 

Minnesota 

51 

Miffflwippl..... 

KISSr      ::::::::::::::::: 

Montana 

72 

Nebnika 

Nevada 

New  Jersey  

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

23 

New  York 

30 

North  Carolina 

North  Dtfkota 

13 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ■ 

71 

PenllSTi  VftniA  ,    .    .    .    ,    T   T    -    .    .    ,    r r    .   T    r    r 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

Soath  Dakota 

TennesflM* 

Texas 

Utah 

48 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

58 

WestV&ginia 

Wisconsin 

WTominc 

21 

878 

4,824 

140 

105 

666 
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vsw  vsATintBs  or  tkx  work. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  raising  the 
standard  of  the  progress  report  on  stream  measurements.  The 
methods  of  computation  have  been  revised  so  as  to  insure  much 
greater  accuracy  in  the  results  than  heretofore.  This  work  has  been 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  R.  H.  Bolster,  who  has  had  many 
years'  experience  in  work  of  this  class.  He  has  been  assisted  by  a 
corps  of  trained  men,  who,  under  his  direction,  make  up  a  computing 
section  that  is  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  water-resources 
branch. 

In  order  to  insure  the  greatest  accuracy  in  the  data,  they  are  care- 
fully reviewed  by  the  field  men  before  being  transmitted  to  this 
office.  These  data,  with  full  notes  on  all  special  points,  form  the 
basis  for  the  work  in  the  computing  section,  where  the  final  estimates 
are  made.  These  estimates  are  then  submitted  to  the  district  ^igi- 
neers  for  inspection,  so  that  all  published  results  have  a  double  check. 

All  the  descriptive  matter  in  the  progress  reports  has  been  care- 
fully revised  and  all  nonessential  material  eliminated. 

The  physical  conditions  governing  the  work  of  stream  gaging  are 
such  that  the  data  for  the  different  stations  can  not  be  of  the  same 
standard  of  accuracy.  In  order  that  the  engineer  using  the  report 
may  know  what  reliance  to  place  on  the  results  given,  a  column  has 
been  added  to  the  monthly  estimate  table  for  each  station,  showing 
the  probable  error. 

The  increased  demand  for  water  for  mimicipal  supply,  irrigation, 
and  other  uses  has  forced  the  utilization  of  many  small  sources  of 
supply  which  heretofore  have  not  been  considered  important.  This 
has  created  a  demand  for  data  on  the  small  streams,  and  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  meet  this  demand. 

During  the  year  the  instruments  for  determining  stream  flow  have 
been  greatly  improved,  with  the  resiilt  both  of  facilitating  the  work 
and  of  increasing  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  A  new  automatic 
gage,  which  gives  a  printed  record  of  the  time  and  stage  of  the  river 
for  every  fifteen  minutes,  has  been  developed  by  Gurley  &  Co.,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  from  preliminary  plans  and  suggestions  given  by  the  engineers 
of  the  water-resources  branch.  It  is  believed  that  this  instrument  will 
be  a  large  factor  in  future  stream-gaging  work,  as  the  diurnal  fluc- 
tuations in  most  streams,  due  to  natural  and  artificial  conditions, 
require  a  continuous  record  of  stage  in  order  to  obtain^  accurate 
results. 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  government  reports  relating  to  water 
supply,  climate,  etc.,  the  United  States  has,  by  agreement  between 
the  Survey  and  the  Weather  Bureau,  been  divided  into  twelve  areas 
and  the  progress  report  of  stream  gaging  has  been  divided  into 
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twelve  parts,  each  part  covering  one  of  these  areas.  The  areas  and 
the  numbers  of  the  corresponding  reports  giving  the  results  for 
1907-8  and  for  1909  are  as  follows: 

Areas  represented  by  progress  reports. 


Amx, 


Water-Snpply 
Paper  No. 


North  Atlantlo  coast 

Booth  Atlantio  coast  and  eastern  Oolf  of  Meadco . 

Ohio  River  basin 

St.  Lawxenoe  River  basin 

Upper  Kississippi  River  and  Hudson  Bay  basins 

ICttsourl  River  basin 

Lower  Mississippi  River  basin 

Western  Oulf  of  Mexico 

Colorado  River  bastn 

Great  Basin 

California 

North  Pacific  coast 


•  The  reports  for  1900  have  not  yet  been  pablished. 


BIVEB-PBOFILE   SURVEYS. 

Preliminary  river-profile  surveys  in  advance  of  topographic 
mapping  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  Maine,  Minnesota,  and 
Oregon.  The  work  in  Minnesota  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Certain 
reservoir-site  surveys  formed  a  part  of  these  examinations.  The 
locaUties  of  the  work  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

River-profile  surveys,  fiscal  year  1910. 


,_,  ,  Linear  miles 

Minneflota:  surveyed. 

Root  River 108.3 

Rum  River 140.6 

Red  Lake  River 142. 8 

Cannon  River 66.3 

Cloquet  River 62. 0 

St.  Louis  River 162. 0 

Ottertail  River 68.6 

Crow  Wing  River 89. 7 

Lake  Millelacs. 

Maine: 

Umbagog  Lake. 

Lower  Richardson  Lake. 

Upper  Richardson  Lake. 

Mooselucmaguntic  Lake. 

Mooeelucmaguntic  Lake  Outlet. 

Richardson  Lake  Outlet. 

Abraham  Pond. 

Scammons  Pond. 


Maine — Continued. 

Molasses  Pond. 

Webbs  Pond  Outlet. 

Alligator  Pond. 

Rocky  Pond. 

Spectacle  Pond. 

Great  Pond. 

Green  Lake  Outlet. 

Branch  Lake  Outlet. 

Union   River,   Goodwins  Bridge  to 
Great  Pond. 

Union    River,    Ellsworth    to   Great 
Pond. 
Washington: 

Klickitat  River 

Lewis  River. 

Toutle  River. 

White  Salmon  River. 

Little  White  Salmon  River. 
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geound-Watbe  investigations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  $13;810  was  set  aside  as  a  special 
allotment  for  the  investigation  of  underground  waters.  Of  this 
amount,  $4,000  was  transferred  to  the  division  of  geology  for  expend- 
iture under  the  supervision  of  the- chief  geologist  in  the  investigation 
of  the  ground  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal  plains,  and  an 
additional  amount  of  $1,080  was  allotted  for  clerical  assistance, 
leaving  $8,730  for  the  study  of  ground  waters.  This  sum  was 
devoted  to  investigations  in  California,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona, 
and  north-central  Texas. 

A  two  years'  field  investigation  of  the  springs  of  California,  begun 
in  the  fiscal  year  1909,  was  continued  during  1910,  and  at  its  close  the 
work  was  advanced  to  such  a  point  that  an  additional  month's  field 
work,  to  be  followed  by  a  month's  office  work,  will  result  in  the  com- 
pletion of  a  full  report.  This  work  has  been  done  by  G.  A.  Waring. 
Near  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  Mr.  Waring  was  invited  by  the 
BepubUc  of  Brazil  to  initiate  studies  of  water  resources  in  that 
country  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Mr.  Waring  has  accepted  this 
invitation  and  will  depart  for  his  new  field  in  September,  1910. 

The  work  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  begun  several  years  ago,  has  been 
brought  to  a  close  during  the  present  year,  and  a  voluminous  report 
embodying  the  results  has  been  prepared  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  W.  H.  Norton,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  the  part  dealing 
with  the  chemistry  of  the  waters  being  prepared  by  W.  S.  Hendrixson, 
of  Iowa  College.  In  order  to  complete  the  work  within  the  year, 
O.  E.  Meinzer,  of  the  Survey  staff,  was  assigned  to  Professor  Norton  to 
complete  certain  county  descriptions.  This  field  work  was  finished 
in  the  autumn  of  1909,  and  Mr.  Meinzer's  report  was  prepared  and 
embodied  with  the  rest  of  the  Iowa  material.  This  entire  report, 
which  is  considered  to  be  of  much  importance,  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation  for  pubUcation  and  should  be  issued  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  the  Iowa  work  Mr.  Meinzer  was  assigned  to  a  study 
of  ground-water  conditions  in  the  Estancia  Valley,  New  Mexico,  and 
also  undertook  some  studies  in  Utah  to  supplement  those  commenced 
by  him  during  the  fiscal  year  1909.  The  Estancia  Valley  report  has 
been  written  and  transmitted  for  pubUcation,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  Utah  report  is  nearly  completed. 

A  small  allotment  has  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  C.  H.  Gordon,  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete a  report  on  the  geology  and  xmderground  waters  of  north- 
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central  Texas,  his  report  on  the  northeastern  part  of  this  State  haying 
been  submitted  during  1909.  The  later  report  Is  about  complete  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  will  probably  be  submitted  for  publica^ 
tion  during  the  summer. 

Studies  of  groimd-water  conditions  in  the  Moki  and  Navajo  reser- 
vations, undertaken  by  H.  E.  Gregory  at  the  request  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  during  the  previous  year,  were  continued  in  the  fiscal 
year  1910,  and  a  report  embodying  Professor  Gregory's  conclusions 
was  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office  for  its  guidance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  undergroimd  water  on  the  reservations.  The  Indian  Office 
has  set  aside  an  additional  sum  of  $1,500  for  the  extension  of  these 
investigations  during  the  fiscal  year  1911  and  Professor  Gregory  has 
been  assigned  to  this  field  to  continue  the  work  and  to  prepare  the 
desired  report. 

At  the  request  of  the  Forest  Service  a  brief  examination  of  condi- 
tions of  the  water  supply  in  the  PauUna  district  in  eastern  Oregon  was 
undertaken  by  the  Geological  Survey  during  May  and  June,  1910. 
This  study,  likewise  made  by  Professor  Ghregory,  was  completed  and 
its  results  were  transmitted  directly  to  the  Forest  Service  officiab  in 
the  Portland  district. 

W.  C.  Mendenhall,  in  administrative  charge  of  ground-water  inves- 
tigations, remained  in  the  Washington  office  until  late  in  the  summer 
reviewing  reports  and  preparing  them  for  publication.  In  the  fall  he 
made  a  reconnaissance  through  three  districts  in  eastern  and  central 
Washington  and  in  Owens  Valley,  California.  Later,  accompanied 
by  H.  R.  Johnson,  who  resigned  from  the  service  early  in  the  fiscal 
year  to  enter  private  work,  he  reviewed  Mr.  Johnson's  field  work  in 
the  Antelope  Valley  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  Mohave  Desert  in 
California.  Subsequently  Mr.  Johnson's  report  was  completed  and 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  submitted  for  pubUcation.  Mr.  Men- 
denhall also  made  some  studies  in  the  San  Jacinto  Valley  in  California 
during  the  early  winter,  but  these  were  interrupted  before  their  com- 
pletion and  a  report  on  this  field  has  not  been  prepared.  A  large  part 
of  Mr.  Mendenhall's  time  toward  the  close  of  the  year  was  expended 
in  the  review  of  manuscripts  and  in  general  routine  and  committee 
work  for  the  Survey. 

The  greatest  demand  for  ground-water  studies  comes  from  the  arid 
States,  where  surface  suppUes  are  not  available  or  are  meager.  The 
stimulus  given  by  the  enlarged-homestead  act  to  the  settlement  of 
arid  and  semiarid  districts  has  increased  this  demand,  for  in  many 
places  settlement  is  possible  or  dry  farming  is  successful  only  if  suffi- 
cient ground-water  suppUes  can  be  procured  for  domestic  and  stock 
purposes.  It  is  planned  to  investigate  the  arid  and  semiarid  valleys 
of  the  West  in  advance  of  settlement,  so  far  as  the  limited  funds,  the 
cooperative  agreements,  and  other  considerations  permit. 
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INYBSTIOATIONS  OF  THE  QUALITY  OP  WATER. 

In  1905  a  study  was  commenced  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the 
mineral  content  of  surface  waters  of  the  United  States  m  relation  to 
geologic,  cUmatic,  and  other  conditions  and  especially  in  relation  to 
chemical  denudation.  With  this  end  in  view  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Reclamation  Service,  of  state  authorities  in  Galifocma, 
minois;  Kansas,  and  Washington,  and  of  many  municipalities  didly 
samples  of  water  have  been  collected  from  the  prindpal  streams  of 
the  country  at  about  240  stations  and  the  composite  samples  from 
these  have  been  analyzed,  a  collection  having  been  thus  obtained  of 
about  6,000  mineral  analyses  comparable  with  each  other  and  indica- 
tive of  the  amount  and  character  of  the  mineral  matter  caxried  by  the 
streams  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910  much  of  this  work  has  been  brought  to 
a  close  and  several  reports  on  it  have  been  completed.  Water-supply 
papers  on  the  quality  of  surface  waters  of  Oalifomia  (No.  237),  by 
Walton  Van  Winkle  and  F.  M.  Eaton;  of  lUinois  (No.  239),  by  W.  D. 
Collins;  and  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian 
(No.  236),  by  R.  B.  Dole,  have  been  published.  A  report  has  been 
prepared  on  the  quality  of  the  waters  of  Kansas,  by  H.  N.  Parker. 
The  study  of  the  quality  of  streams  of  the  arid  States  conducted  by 
the  Reclamation  Service  has  been  correlated  with  similar  work  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  the  manuscript  containing  the  analyses  of  the 
waters  has  been  prepared  by  Herman  Stabler  for  publication  as  a 
water-supply  paper.  Part  2  of  the  '*  Quality  of  surface  waters  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian"  has  been  com- 
menced by  R.  B.  Dole  and  is  to  be  completed  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

In  November,  1910,  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  state 
board  of  health  of  Washington,  a  study  of  the  surface  waters  of  that 
State,  particularly  in  the  Columbia  River  basin,  was  begun.  Twenty 
stations  for  the  daily  collection  of  samples  have  been  established  and 
the  chemical  analyses  are  being  made  by  Walton  Van  Winkle  in  a 
laboratory  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Survey  by  the  University  of 
Washington.  It  is  planned  to  complete  the  field  studies  and  to 
prepare  the  report  on  them  during  the  fiscal  year  1911. 

The  completion  of  the  Washington  work  will  conclude  this  study 
of  the  quality  of  surface  waters,  by  which  the  Survey  will  have 
obtained  data  covering  the  average  quality  and  the  general  fluctu- 
ations in  mineral  content  of  most  of  the  larger  bodies  of  surface  water 
in  the  United  States. 

In  March,  1910,  H.  N.  Parker  resigned  to  enter  private  work. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  R.  B.  Dole  was 
furloughed,  being  on  duty  for  the  Department  of  State  in  Ecuador. 
%nce  his  return  the  greater  part  of  his  time  has  been  consumed  in 
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•upervisioii  of  the  work  on  the  quality  of  water,  in  review  of  manu- 
scripts,  and  in  the  preparation  of  several  papers  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  miderground  waters,  to  accompany  special  reports. 
For  the  first  fom*  months  of  the  year  Walton  Van  Winkle  was 
in  charge  of  the  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  and  later  organized  the  study  of  waters  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Dxuing  the  fiscal  year  1910  the  sum  of  $5,500  has  been  expended  in 
investigations  dealing  with  the  quality  of  water.  At  the  close  of  this 
year  these  investigations  have  been  combined  with  those  of  under- 
groimd  waters,  for  under  present  conditions  the  studies  of  quality  are 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  groimd  waters. 

DEBRIS   INVESTIGATION. 

The  investigation  of  the  natural  laws  governing  the  transportation 
of  suspended  material  by  rivers,  described  in  previous  reports,  was 
discontinued  on  January  1,  1909.  The  results,  covering  a  period  of 
three  and  one-half  years'  experimentation,  are  now  being  compiled. 
They  show  certain  fimdamental  relations  between  the  amount  of 
material  carried  by  streams  under  varying  conditions  of  slope,  depth, 
width,  etc.  Although  the  work  was  carried  on  imder  laboratory 
conditions — that  is,  in  small  troughs  and  with  artificially  applied 
water  and  dfibris — certain  relations,  exponential  and  others,  are 
indicated  which,  with  suitable  modifications,  may  be  appUed  to  prac- 
tical conditions.  The  treatment  of  rivers  in  which  suspended  matter 
is  a  large  factor  has  been  based  on  rules  that  are  largely  empirical. 
It  is  believed  that  the  application  of  the  laws  discovered  in  these 
investigations  will  have  a  wide  and  valuable  application. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  work  during  the  year  has  been  in  charge  of  M.  O.  Leighton, 
chief  hydrographer,  and  J.  C.  Hoyt,  assistant  chief  hydrographer. 

TECHNOLOGIC  BRANCH. 
ORGANIZATION   AND  SCOPE. 

The  organization  of  the  technologic  branch  includes  three  divisions 
corresponding  to  the  three  separate  appropriations — mine  accidents, 
fuels,  and  structural  materials.  The  work  under  these  divisions  was 
continued  throughout  the  fiscal  year  as  in  the  year  previous. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  work  has  also  remained  as  during 
the  previous  year,  imder  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  expert  in  charge,  after- 
ward chief  technologist;  Herbert  M.  Wilson,  chief  engineer,  afterward 
assistant  chief  technologist;  J.  C.  Roberts,  assistant  chief  engineer, 
in  charge  of  the  Pittsburg  experiment  station,  assisted  by  A.  W. 
BeldeiL 
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In  the  mine-accidents  division  the  technical  force  consisted  of  6 
mining  engineers,  2  assistant  engineers,  4  junior  engineers,  1  explosives 
engineer,  1  junior  testing  engineer,  1  geologist,  1  assistant  geologist, 
1  electrical  engineer,  1  junior  electrical  engineer,  1  consulting  elec- 
trical engineer,  1  chemist,  1  explosives  chemist,  2  assistant  chemists, 
1  junior  chemist,  and  consulting  mining  engineers  employed  tempo- 
rarily as  needed. 

In  the  fuel  division  the  technical  force  consisted  of  3  engineers  in 
charge,  1  metallurgical  engineer,  2  engineers,  13  assistant  engineers, 
15  junior  engineers,  2  consulting  engineers,  1  chief  chemist,  5  chemists, 
8  assistant  chemists,  17  junior  chemists,  1  physicist,  1  peat  expert, 
1  laboratory  assistant,  and  3  laboratory  helpers. 

In  the  structural-materials  division  the  technical  force  consisted  of 
1  engineer  in  charge,  1  metallographer,  1  engineer,  3  assistant  engi- 
neers, 8  junior  engineers,  1  engineer  of  tests,  1  chemist,  1  assistant 
chemist,  10  junior  chemists,  1  ceramic  chemist,  1  assistant  ceramic 
chemist,  2  junior  ceramic  chemists,  1  assistant  geologist  a  portion  of 
the  time,  in  addition  to  1  laboratory  helper  and  2  apprentices. 

LABORATOBIES  AND  TESTING  FACILmES. 

No  material  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  testing  and  research 
was  made  during  the  fiscal  year  other  than  that  incident  to  steady 
development  in  the  mine-accidents  and  structural-materials  divisions. 
As  the  appropriation  for  fuel  testing  was  $100,000,  as  against  $250,000 
the  year  before,  a  corresponding  curtailment  in  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  operations  and  in  the  personnel  of  the  fuel  division  for  the  year 
was  necessary. 

The  faciUties  for  structural-materials  investigations  at  the  Pitts- 
burg experiment  station  were  increased  by  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  kiln  house,  containing  several  types  of  1H1t>h  for  the 
burning  of  brick,  tile,  and  other  clay  products. 

A  laboratory  was  established  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  influence  of  sea  water  on  concrete  and  of  sea  water  and 
salt  air  on  paint  used  as  a  preservative  of  structural  materials;  this 
was  continued  in  operation  throughout  the  year,  as  was  also  the 
laboratory  at  Northampton,  Pa.,  for  testing  cement  for  use  in  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  small  explosives  testing  gallery  No.  2  at  Pittsburg  was  equipped 
with  necessary  appliances  for  use  in  testing  electric  motors,  electrically 
operated  mining  machines,  and  other  electric  equipment  in  the  pres- 
ence of  explosive  mixtures  of  gas. 

During  the  year  four  substations  were  established  as  headquarters 
for  investigations  of  the  mining  engineers — one  in  the  Federal  Build- 
ing, Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  one  in  a  building  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
provided  through  the  cooperation  of  the  IllinoiB  State  Geological 
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Surrey  at  Urbana;  one  in  the  Philippine  Exposition  Building  on  the 
grounds  of  the  State  UniTersitj,  Seattle^,  Wash.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  state  mine  inspector  of  Washington;  and  one  at  McAlester,  Okla., 
in  cooperation  with  the  state  mine  inspector  for  the  Five  CiviUzed 
Tribes  and  the  Oklahoma  Coal  Operators  Association.  Each  of  these 
buildings  was  equipped  with  gas-tight  rooms  and  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  training  miners  in  rescue  work. 

PUBLIOATIONB. 

During  the  fiscal  year  12  bulletins  (Nos.  382,  383,  387,  388,  392, 
393,  402,  403,  412,  416,  418,  and  423)  were  issued.  Titles  and  brief 
simmiaries  of  these  bulletins  are  given  on  pages  17-21.  Seven  of 
them  relate  to  fuel  testing,  3  to  structural  materials,  and  2  to  mine 
accidents.  One  is  in  press,  18  have  been  submitted  for  publication, 
and  a  nimibar  of  others  are  in  different  stages  of  preparation. 

MIKB-AOGIDENTS  DIVISION. 

The  organization  and  researches  of  the  mine-accidents  division 
were  continued  during  the  fiscal  year  as  reported  for  the  last  year. 

The  inspection  of  coal  mines  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was 
continued  under  Jo  E.  Sheridan,  mine  inspector,  and  the  work  was 
kept  current. 

G.  S.  Rice,  assisted  by  R.  Y.  Williams,  J.  J.  Rutledge,  H.  M.  Wolflin, 
and  L.  M.  Jones,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  year  by  A.  C.  Ramsay, 
David  White,  J.  W.  Groves,  and  C.  A.  Fisher,  examined  and  sampled 
a  number  of  coal  mines  in  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Utah,  Washington,  and  other  States.  These  samples 
were  collected  and  analyzed  for  one  or  another  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment service,  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  coal  for  the  use  of 
the  Government,  and  this  work  has  been  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  fuel  division.  In  Washington,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  the  state 
geologists  cooperated  in  the  collection  of  the  coal  samples.  In  all, 
855  mines  were  inspected  and  1,476  coal  samples,  158  samples  of 
mine  dust,  and  134  samples  of  mine  air  were  taken  for  analysis. 

These  engineers  have  also  visHed  the  scenes  of  explosions  and  mine 
fires  and  investigated  the  condition  of  the  mines,  sampled  and  tested 
the  coal  ditst  and  gas,  and  made  other  studies  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  cause  of  the  disasters.  They  have  also  carried  on  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  influence  of  sprayed  water  or  steam  and  of 
calcium  chloride,  etc.,  as  means  of  preventing  dust  explosions. 

J.  W.  Paul,  assisted  at  various  times  by  F.  F.  Morris,  F.  W.  Horton, 
L.  M.  Jones,  A.  C.  Ramsay,  assistant  mining  engineers,  and  J.  R. 
Cavanaugh,  coal  miner,  has  continued  investigations  and  tests  of 
safety  lamps  and  of  the  efficiency  of  various  types  of  rescue  apparatus. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  mining  engineers,  Mr.  Paul  has  super- 
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vised  the  touning  of  practieal  miDfiiBiin  the  uae  of  rescue  appamtus, 
in  Qcder  to  secure  their  raisistance  in  investigations  in  the  difitecent 
Goal  fields.  In  connection  with  investigations  of  the  mines,  the 
mining  engineers  and  assistants  and  the  chief  technolcgiat -aided  state 
officials  At  21  mine  disasters,  at  the  following  places: 

tfiiie  ezplflflioM: 

Jtotlgni,  ^Wtflh.,  jOctohfir  j3, 1900. 

Hftrt«horn<^,  OklsM  October  21, 1909. 

JblmBtowu,  Pa.,  November  1, 1909. 

Herrin,  HI.,  December  23, 1909. 

fVimero,  Colo.,  January  31, 1910. 

Drakesboro,  Ky.,  Lowder  or  Wickliffe  mine,  February  1,  IffUlt 

Ernest,  Pa,,  f'ebruaiy  .5, 1910. 

Steams,  Ky.,  February  8, 1910. 

Craig,  Okla.,  March  8, 1910. 

Bblen-Damal,  Okla.,  March  8,  1910. 

WOberton,  Okla.,  March  81, 1910. 

Bnsley,  jya.,  ^kprU  21, 1910. 

ianaterdam,  Ohio,  April  22, 1910. 

Palos,  Ala.,  May  5, 1910. 
Mine  fires: 

Duquoin,  111.,  September  20, 1909. 

Cherry,  111.,  November  13, 1909. 

Copper  Hill,  Temn.,  November  29, 1909. 

ActemuB,  Ky.,  December  28, 1909. 

Cumberland,  1^.,  January  2,  1910. 

Artemus,  Ky.,  Stuigis  mine,  January "6,  1910. 

"South  Bartonville,  111.,  February  2, 1910. 

Tests  of  the  several  types  of  rescue  apparatus  were  made  to  jdeter- 
mine  their  efficiency  and  safety  under  conditions  of  service  use  and 
for  maximum  periods  of  time.  Tests  have  also  been  made  and  are 
stin  in  progress  on  the  various  types  of  safety  lamps  and  electric 
salety  lamps  .in  general  use. 

Garence  Hall,  eiq)losives  engineer,  with  S.  P.  Howell,  assistant 
engineer,  and  A.  B.  Coates  .and  A.  J.  Hazlewood,  jimior  engineers, 
made  physical  tests  of  explosives,  with  a  view  to  determining  their 
permissibility  in  coal-mining  operations.  In  all  28  explosives  passed 
the  tests  provided  during  the  jear  and  were  annoimced  in  two  differ- 
ent circulars  issued  in  October,  1909,  and  May,  1910.  The  tests  made 
Included  the  following:  Trauzl  lead  blocks,  114;  small  lead  blocks, 
86;  rate  of  detonation  of  burning,  253;  flame  tests,  158;  gallery  No. 
1,  1,272;  ballistic  pendulum,  401;  pressure  gages  1  and  2,  204;  mis- 
ceUaneoufii,  198. 

On  each  Satiirday  throughout  the  year  demonstrations  were  given 
at  the  Pittsburg  testing  station  to  organizations  of  state  mineinspect- 
oia,  mining  associations,  groups  of  coal  operators,  and  their  super- 
intendents, foremen,  and  mine  workers.  These  have  included  tests 
to  show  the  safety  or  danger  of  the  explosives  used  when  detonated 
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in  the  presence  of  explosive  mixtures  of  mine  gas,  coal  dust,  and  air 
in  proportions  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  mines.  Public  demon- 
strations of  the  safety  of  mine  lamps  and  of  the  use  and  method  of  operat- 
ing mine  rescue  apparatus  were  also  conducted  throughout  the  year. 

Chemical  analyses  of  each  of  the  explosives  and  of  the  gas  resulting 
from  the  firing  of  the  explosives  and  from  the  explosion  of  the  mate- 
rials used  in  conducting  the  investigations  were  continued  throughout 
the  year  under  W.  O.  Snelling,  chemist,  assisted  by  C.  G.  Storm,  A. 
L.  Hyde,  W.  C.  Cope,  assistant  chemists,  and  C.  A.  Lambert,  junior 
chemist.  In  this  work  2,500  chemical  analyses  of  explosives  used  in 
mining  and  750  physical  tests  were  hiade. 

H.  H.  Clark,  electric  engineer,  assisted  by  William  Buhl,  jr.,  con- 
tinued investigations  and  tests  relative  to  the  use  of  electricity  i|i 
mining  and  its  relation  to  mine  explosions.  This  work  included  a 
series  of  competitive  tests  of  blown-out  fuses  in  the  presence  of  dan- 
gerous mixtures  of  mine  gas  and  air,  the  investigation  of  insulation 
for  electric  wiring,  and  tests  of  incandescent  lamps  in  similar  mixtures 
and  of  coal-cutting  machines. 

FUEL  DIVISION. 

The  organization  of  the  fuel  division  continued  throughout  the 
year  practically  as  during  the  preceding  year,  except  that  as  a  result 
of  the  reduction  in  appropriation  a  considerable  curtailment  was 
necessary  in  the  large-scale  producer-gas,  briquetting,  and  steaming 
tests,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  personnel 
engaged  on  these  tests.  The  energies  of  the  division  were  taxed  to 
keep  up  the  routine  analyses  and  tests  of  coal  purchased  by  the  Giov- 
emment,  including  the  special  tests  required  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  to  ascertain  the  fuel  equivalent  of  one  cord  of  oak  wood. 

A  number  of  tests  of  the  briquetting  properties  of  lignite  without 
binder  were  made  on  the  large  German  briquetting  press,  and  a  series 
of  investigative  tests  were  made  in  the  long  combustion  chamber, 
with  a  view  to  solving  certain  problems  relative  to  processes  of  com- 
bustion. A  certain  amount  of  necessary  investigative  chemical  work 
on  fuels  was  continued  throughout  the  year. 

The  inspection  of  fuels  used  by  the  Government  was  continued 
under  G.  S.  Pope,  assisted  by  P.  M.  Riefkin,  J.  W.  Peters,  N.  H. 
Snyder,  A.  A.  Straub,  W.  J.  Harris,  jr.,  E.  W.  Miller,  and  H.  H. 
McEee.  This  work  included  the  preparation  of  specifications  for 
use  in  the  purchase  of  coal  by  purchasing  officers  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  also  by  the  general  supply 
committee  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  and  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission.  Inspectors  were  permanently  stationed  at  New  Yoric 
Gty  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  trips  were  made  by  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Riefkin  to  Boston,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  other 
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cities  in  order  to  give  advice  and  assistance  in  connection  with  local 
coal  problems.  Mr.  Riefkin  was  stationed  for  this  purpose  for  several 
months  at  Superior,  Wis.,  on  behalf  of  the  Office  of  Indian  AflPairs. 

Among  the  results  of  the  fuel  investigations  during  the  year  was 
the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  over  half  of  the  coal  used  by  the  (Gov- 
ernment was  based  on  some  form  of  specification  prepared  by  the 
technologic  branch.  During  the  year  7,300  samples  of  coal  were 
received  from  government  buildings  and  were  analyzed,  and  on  the 
basis  of  these  analyses  the  payments  for  the  coal  were  made.  Of  the 
samples  collected,  2,800  were  taken  from  coal  delivered  in  the  Dis-. 
trict  of  Columbia.  As  indicating  the  growth  of  this  method  of  pur- 
chasing coal,  it  may  be  stated  that  611,336  tons  were  so  purchased 
in  1908-9,  estimated  to  cost  $1,858,750,  and  that  829,289  tons  were 
purchased  in  the  present  fiscal  year  (1909-10),  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,286,800. 

S.  S.  Voorhees,  assisted  by  J.  D.  Davis,  H.  M.  Cooper,  J.  A.  Scherrer, 
William  Buttner,  W.  Alexander,  Wood  Freeman,  H.  Q.  EUedge,  and 
E.  G.  Borden,  was  engaged  throughout  the  year  in  making  chemical 
analyses  and  tests  in  Washington  of  the  coaLs  purchased  by  the  Qov- 
emment  in  Washington  and  for  public  buildings  throughout  the 
United  States. 

During  the  absence  of  F.  M.  Stanton  on  sick  leave,  A.  C.  Fieldner, 
assisted  by  C.  J.  Monahan,  D.  I.  Brown,  H.  Isenberg,  W.  E.  Surbled, 
and  C.  K.  Glycart,  was  in  charge  of  chemical  analyses  of  fuels  sampled 
in  the  mines  of  the  United  States.  During  the  year  the  following 
analyses  and  determinations  were  made:  Analyses  of  gases,  5,000; 
analyses  of  mine  air,  288;  miscellaneous  analyses,  556;  number  of 
determinations,  14,928. 

The  field  and  laboratory  study  of  the  chemical  and  microscopic 
structure  of  coal  was  continued  by  David  White,  assisted  by  Reinhard 
Thiessen;  and  field  investigations  into  the  character  and  distribution 
of  peats  and  certain  native  coals  was  continued  by  C.  A.  Davis,  chiefly 
in  Massachusetts. 

These  special  chemical  investigations  have  added  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  value  of  the  coal  underlying  several  million  acres 
of  public  land,  and  the  results  were  used  in  the  classification  of  these 
lands.  The  samples  of  coal  from  the  public  lands  were  all  collected 
by  members  of  the  geologic  branch  under  M.  R.  Campbell. 

A.  C.  Fieldner,  assisted  by  O.  A.  Burrell,  was  engaged  throughout 
the  year  in  making  chemical  analyses  and  tests  of  natural  gas  and 
producer  gas. 

H.  C.  Porter,  assisted  by  F.  K.  Ovitz,  continued  special  chemical 
investigations  concerning  the  distillation  of  typical  coals  at  different 
temperatures.  Mr.  Porter  carried  on  through  the  larger  part  of  the 
year  a  series  of  investigations  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department,  concerning  the  relative  merits 
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of  storing- steaomng  coad  under  salt  water,  in  fresh  wKter,  and  in  sir 
both  sheltered  and  in  the  open.  Investigations  relaiiiye  to  ihe  nstore 
and  possible  means  of  preventing  spontaneous  combustion  of  cods 
were  continued,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Finrama  Rai&x>0d  Cbmy 
pany  a  study  was  made  of  the  deterioration  of  cod  stored  in  sir  m  s 
large  pile  in  the  temperature  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  worfe 
included  430  tests  and  analyses,  involving  1,500  determinations^. 

J.  C.  W.  FrazOT,  assisted  by  E.  J.  Hoffman,  continued  his  chemical 
research  into  the  hydrocarbons  in  coal  with  a  view  to  detormining 
its  ultimate  chemical  composition.  Mr.  Prazer  also  carried'  on  a 
series  of  investigations  and  tests  relative  to  the  explosibility  of  coal 
dust  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  and  to  the  gases  evolved  from 
coal,  using  therefor  205  samples  of  dust. 

I.  C.  Allen,  assisted  by  A.  W.  Jacobs,  continued  his  chemical  and" 
physical  examination  into  the  character  and  fuel  value  of  the  different 
crude  petroleums.  This  inquiry  concerned  chiefly  the*  petroleums  of 
California  but  included  also  miscellaneous  petroleums  and  petroleum 
products,  with  a  view  to  acquiring  information  desired  by  the  Navy, 
War,  and  other  departments.  In  the  course  of  this  work  1,500  t»tir 
were  made. 

J.  K.  Clement,  assisted  for  a  portion  of  the  year  by  L.  K.  Adams, 
continued  cooperation  with  Henry  Kreisinger  and  J.  C.  W.  BVazer  in 
investigations  of  special  combustion  problems,  and  assisted  W.  T. 
Ray,  A.  V.  Bleininger,  R.  L.  Humphrey,  and  others  in  certain  in- 
vestigations requiring  his  special  knowledge  of  the  physicir  of  high 
temperatures. 

Fuel-efficiency  invtratigations  in  connection  with  the  hesting  and 
power  plants  of  the  Government  were  continued  with  special  equip- 
ment hy  Henry  Kreisinger  and  W.  T.  Ray.  Mr.  Ray  left  the  service 
in  January,  1910-  Steaming  tests,  iacluding  smoke  investigations, 
were  made,  chiefly  on  behalf  of  the  Quartermaster's  Departnrent,  by 
S.  B.  Flagg  on  the  horizontal  return  tubular  boiler  and  certain  house- 
heating  boilers.  In  addition,  Mr.  Flagg  made  a  number  of  steaming 
tests  at  the  heating  plants  of  several  bureaus  in  Washington,  includ- 
ing the  fdtration  plant,  Government  Printing  Office,  General  Land 
Office^  and  others.  He  also,  with  the  assistance  of  S.  S.  Voorhees 
and  G.  S.  Pope,  furnished  advice  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury 
Department  concerning  problems  arising  at  public  buildings  in 
differeiit  portions  of  the  United  States,  especially  with  relation  to  the 
kind  of  fuel  and  most  efficient  manner  of  preventing  or  removing 
boiler-tube  scale.  In  all,  this  work  comprised  240  combustion  tests, 
involving  30,600  observatio^is. 

R.  M.  Strong  was  engaged  during  a  portion  of  the  year  in  complete 
ing,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  R.  H.  Femald',  a  report  on  Hhe 
tests  of  small  internal-combustion  engines.  Mr.  Strong  left  the 
service  in  May,  1910. 
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C.  D.  Smith,  assisted  By  F.  E.  Woodman,  conducted  a  number  of 
producer-gas  tests  of  coals  and  lignite,  both  row  and  briquetted,  and 
of  a  few  low-grade  coals,  including  samples  of  two  graphitic  anthra- 
cites from  Rhode  Island.  In  connection  with  producer-gas  investiga- 
tions 15  tests  were  made,  involving  12,000  observations. 
*  C.  L.  Wright  completed  certain  large-scale  lignite  briquetting  tests 
on  carload  lots  from  Texas,  California,  and  North  Dakota,  and  con- 
tinued investigative  tests  on  the  small  hand  prc^s  in  briquetting 
lignite  wid  coal  at  various  pressures  and  temperatures  and  with  and 
without  various  proportions  of  binder. 

A.  W.  Belden  was  engaged  throughout  the  year  in  the  study  of  the 
commercial  coking  processesr  and  in  completing  his  report  on  coking 
and  washing  tests  and  formulating  a  projected  series  of  tests  on  the 
use  of  coke  in  foundry  practice. 

Lauson  Stone  continued  throughout  the  year  in  chai^  of  all  com- 
puting for  the  fuel  division,  assisted  at  times  by  the  assistant  and 
junior  engineers  concerned. 

A  siunmary  of  the  work  for  lihe  fiscal  year  is  as  follows:  Coal, 
lignite,  peat,  and  oil,  samples  2,317,  determinations  16,093;  gas  mix- 
tures (gallery  gas),  mine  air,  natural  gas,  producer  and  ffue  gas, 
samples  1,456,  dieterminations  4,909;  miscellaneous,  samples  10, 
determinations  538. 

STBUCTUBAL-MATEBIALS  DIVISION. 

The  organization  of  the  investigations  of  structural  materials  con- 
tinued during  the  fiscal  year  as  in  the  previous  year.  A  change  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  legislation  provided  for  "the  investigation  of 
structural  materials  both  belonging  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  stone,  clays,  cement,  etc.''  As  construed  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury,  the  work  authorized  by  the  appropriation  is 
limited  to  the  investigation  of  such  materials  as  are  actual  property 
of  the  United  States  and  are  to  be  used  by  the  United  States.  The 
tests  of  samples  representative  of  materials  submitted  by  contractors 
for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  should  therefore  not  be  paid  for 
from  this  appropriation,  and  in  consequence,  though  the  structural- 
materials  division  continued  to  test  materials  of  this  nature  when 
submitted  through  the  bureaus  of  the  Government,  the  purchasing 
officers  of  those  bureaus  have  been  required  to  reimburse  the  struc- 
tural-materials appropriation  for  the  expense  involved.  The  more 
important  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  materials  of  this  nature 
is  that  at  Northampton,  Pa.,  where  cement  purchased  by  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  is  tested  to  ascertain  its  acceptability. 
Cement  submitted  for  use  in  navy-yard  and  dry-dock  construction 
has  been  tested  at  the  Pittsburg-  laboratory,  and  miscellaneous 
materials  of  like  kind  at  the  Washington  and  Pittsburg  laboratories. 
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The  structural-materials  investigations  conducted  under  the  appro- 
priation were  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  Pittsburg  laboratory  and  at 
the  Atlantic  City  special  laboratory.  R.  L.  Humphrey  continued  in 
charge  of  the  investigations  of  cement,  concrete,  and  reinforced  con- 
crete, assisted  during  a  part  of  the  year  by  L.  H.  Losse  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  by  Harry  Kaplan,  with  the  aid  of  E.  B. 
Tolsted,  J.  G.  Bragg,  jr.,  and  E.  R.  Gates.  This  force  was  chiefly 
engaged  on  investigations  of  reinforced-concrete  beams  and  columns 
and  a  study  of  the  building  materials,  including  chiefly  the  aggr^ate 
for  concrete,  sent  in  by  the  field  force,  as  well  as  on  special  investiga- 
tions for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  the  Navy,  War,  and 
Treasury  departments.  During  the  year  13,000  briquet  samples 
were  made  and  13,500  tests  completed  on  sand,  gravel,  cement,  clay, 
concrete,  reinforced-concrete  beams,  etc. 

The  chemical  research  associated  with  the  investigations  of  struc- 
tural materials  was  conducted  by  P.  H.  Bates,  assisted  by  H.  H. 
Phillips  and  G.  E.  Webster.  The  most  important  problems  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  this  force  during  the  year  were  those  connected 
with  the  effect  of  alkaline  soils  and  waters  on  concrete  and  clay  prod- 
ucts, the  effect  of  sea  water  on  similar  materials,  and  the  waterproofing 
properties  of  asphalts  and  coal  tars.  During  the  year  1,700  mineral 
samples  were  tested  and  6,500  determinations  were  made;  and  350 
tests  and  1,500  analyses  were  made  for  government  departments. 

The  investigations  of  clays  and  clay  products  for  use  in  government 
buildings  were  conducted  at  Pittsburg  by  A.  V.  Bleininger,  assisted 
by  H.  E.  Ashley,  G.  H.  Brown,  and  R.  K.  Hursh,  and  included 
chiefly  studies  of  the  durabiUty  of  fire  brick  when  exposed  to  high 
temperatures  and  placed  under  compressive  strain  at  such  tempera- 
tures and  of  the  drying  properties  of  clay  and  the  best  temperatures 
for  burning  it  to  produce  building  materials.  In  cooperation  with 
the  States  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma,  a  study  was  made  of 
the  most  eflScient  means  of  preparing  clay  products  from  indigenous 
clays  so  as  to  make  them  most  suitable  for  use  in  public  building 
construction. 

During  the  year  the  following  tests  and  investigations  on  clays 
were  conducted: 

Gruahing  strength  of  clay 1,000 

Fire-brick  tests 650 

Colloid  matter  of  clay 300 

Drying  investigations 80 

Bumt-clay  investigations 1,800 

Miscellaneous  investigations 1,500 

5,330 

Under  the  direction  of  A.  V.  Bleininger,  assisted  by  W.  E.  Emley, 
investigations  of  lime,  caustic  and  hydrated,  including  studies  of  the 
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methods  of  burning  it,  were  conducted  to  determine  the  types  of 
lime  locally  available  for  public  building  construction  and  the  methods 
of  mixing  and  proportioning  them  with  sand  to  make  mortar  of  great- 
est compressive  and  tensile  strength. 
The  following  work  pertaining  to  lime  was  done  during  the  year: 

Lime  plants  inspected 14 

Density  detenninatians  on  limes  and  limestoneB 200 

Lime  briquets  made  for  detennining  compression  strength 1, 100 

Lime  briquets  made  for  determining  tensile  strength 400 

Miscellaneous  tests 750 

The  most  important  investigation  conducted  by  the  structural- 
materials  division  during  the  year  related  to  the  structural  materials 
most  available  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  location  for  use  in  some 
400  public  buildings  authorized  by  Congress  and  planned  or  under 
construction  by  the  OflBice  of  the  Supervising  Architect.  This  work 
was  carried  on  in  the  States  west  and  south  of  New  England  by  E.  F. 
Burchard,  assisted  by  J.  E.  Todd,  H.  L.  Gardner,  and  J.  A.  Udden. 
In  New  England  and  portions  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  few 
of  the  Southern  States  the  field  work  was  continued  by  N.  H.  Darton, 
assisted  by  T.  Nelson  Dale.  J.  A.  Holmes  assisted  in  this  work  at 
intervals  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Every  quarry  fur- 
nishing building  stone  or  stone  for  screenings  for  use  in  concrete  and 
numerous  gravel  and  sand  pits  and  brick  and  tile  works  were  exam- 
ined; notes  were  made  as  to  their  capacity,  output,  transportation 
facilities,  and  market  prices;  and  samples  were  collected  *  and  for- 
warded to  the  Pittsburg  laboratory  for  investigation.  Reports  of 
the  field  investigations  were  submitted  to  the  Supervising  Architect. 
The  materials  sampled  have  been  retained  for  future  examination  at 
such  time  as  the  l^asury  Department  may  call  for  additional  infor- 
mation regarding  them,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  necessary  inves- 
tigations have,  on  request,  been  made  and  the  results  reported. 

The  investigations  at  the  Atlantic  City  laboratory  relative  to  the 
behavior  of  concrete  exposed  to  salt  water  were  continued  by  R.  J, 
Wig  under  the  supervision  of  R.  L.  Humphrey.  During  the  year 
shipments  of  iron  cement  from  (Germany  and  of  cement  ground  with 
tufa  from  California  were  procured,  and  these  materials  were  investi- 
gated along  with  typical  Portland  cement.  In  addition  to  these 
investigations  on  behalf  of  the  Navy  and  War  departments,  a  similar 
series  of  related  investigations  concerning  the  effect  of  salt  water  on 
reinforced-concrete  piles  for  use  by  the  Panama  Railroad  and  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  were  commenced. 

The  following  work  was  done  during  the  year: 

Cement  cylinders  made  and  tested 1,000 

Cement  briquets  made  and  tested 2, 100 

Other  teste 360 
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A  study  of  the  effect  of  paint,  chiefly  mineral  pigment,  as  a  pre- 
serratiye  of  structural  materials  was  commenced  by  S.  S.  Voorhees,  at 
tibe  request  of  the  Supervising  Architect.  During  a  portion  of  the 
time  Mr.  Voorhees  was  assisted  by  H.  A.  Gardner.  This  investiga- 
tion included  analyses  of  the  pigments  and  of  the  oil.  The  paint  was 
applied  to  various  steel  and  iron  plates,  also  to  such  plates  when 
coated  with  protective  coverings  of  zinc,  tin,  etc.  These  plates  were 
exposed  to  atmospheric  action  at  the  Atlantic  City  laboratory  and  a 
record  was  kept  of  their  behavior. 

The  testing  of  cement  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  under 
the  supervision  of  R.  L.  Humphrey  was  continued  at  the  Northamp- 
ton laboratory  for  a  portion  of  the  time  under  W.  A.  Campbell;  later 
by  A.  D.  Gates.  That  for  the  Navy  Department  was  commenced 
and  is  in  progress  at  Pittsburg  under  E.  B.  Tolsted  and  T.  N.  Holmes. 
The  following  work  was  done  during  the  year: 

Bins  sampled 250 

Briquets  made 95, 500 

Samples  taken ! 11,000 

Briquets  tested 87,500 

Soundness  pats  made 44 ,  000 

Time  of  set  tests 11,000 

Specific-gravity  tests 10, 000 

Fineness  tests 10, 500 

At  the  Washington  laboratory  investigations  of  structural  materials 
purchased  for  use  by  the  several  branches  of  the  Government  were 
continued  under  the  direction  of  S.  S.  Voorhees  and  G.  O.  Spitler, 
assisted  by  A.  C.  Nothstine,  J.  G.  Fairchild,  F.  H.  Tucker,  and  others. 
For  the  Treasury,  War,  and  other  departments  of  the  Government 
4,500  samples  were  received  and  tested. 

PXJBLIOATION  BRANCH. 

BOOK-PUBLICATION  DIVISION. 
SEOTIOir  OF  TEXTS. 

The  publications  of  the  year  consisted  of  1  annual  report,  4  profes- 
sional papers,  47  bulletins,  9  advance  chapters  from  two  other  bulle- 
tins, 18  water-supply  papers,  1  annual  report  on  mineral  resources  for 
1908  (also  published  in  48  advance  chapters),  and  6  geologic  foUos. 
These  publications  were  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report;  Professional 
Papers  64  to  67;  Bulletms  360,  377,  380,  2  separates  from  381,  382  to 
424,  428,  and  7  separates  from  430;  Water-Supply  Papers  227,  232  to 
236,  238,  239,  241  to  245,  247  to  250,  and  252;  Mmeral  Resources  for 
1908  (volume  and  48  separates) ;  Geologic  Atlas,  folios  167  to  171  and 
173  (published  in  foUo  and  octavo  forms).  Titles  and  sununaries  of 
these  publications  are  given  on  pages  15-24.    In  addition  to  the  publi- 
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cations  of  the  regular  classes  the  following  were  issued :  A  list  of  maps 
illustrating  physiographic  types;  2  circulars  on  permissible  explosives; 
a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
various  States  in  topographic,  hydrographic;  and  geologic  work;"  and 
Press  Bulletins  389  to  427  (dso  6  special  issues) .  The  total  nimiber 
of  pages  in  these  publications  was  12,855;  for  the  year  1908-9  the 
number  of  pages  was  10,180. 

During  the  year  29,257  pages  of  manuscript  were  prepared  for 
printing  and  proof  sheets  for  12,517  final  printed  pages  were  read  and 
corrected,  this  work  involving  the  handling  of  4,893  galley  proofs  and 
28,005  page  proofs.  The  corresponding  figxu'es  for  last  year  were 
19,775  pages  of  manuscript,  11,840  final  printed  pages,  4,139  galley 
proofs,  and  23,748  page  proofs. 

Indexes  were  prepared  for  56  publications,  covering  10,782  pages, 
the  corresponding  figures  for  last  year  being  47  pubUcations  and  9,730 
pages. 

The  copy  and  proofs  of  all  account  and  record  books  and  blanks, 
circulars,  office  cards,  etc.,  are  examined  in  this  section.  This  work 
consimies  a  lai^e  part  of  the  time  of  one  person,  but  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  report  the  amoimt  statistically. 

The  personiiel  of  this  section  consists  of  the  editor,  the  assistant 
editor,  three  editorial  clerks,  and  one  stenographer  and  typewriter. 

The  division  of  mineral  resoxu'ces  and  the  water-resources  branch 
have  continued  to  render  special  assistance  in  copy  preparing  and 
proof  reading. 

During  the  year  members  of  the  section  of  texts  have  at  various 
times  cooperated  with  the  section  of  distribution. 

8XCTI0H  07  nXirSTBATIOHS. 

During  the  year  3,382  illustrations  were  prepared  and  most  of 
them  were  transmitted  to  accompany  42  bulletins,  17  water-supply 
papers,  3  professional  papers,  1  monograph,  1  annual  report,  and  1 
report  on  mineral  resources.  These  illustrations  included  250  maps, 
744  diagrams,  1,674  paleontologic  drawings,  2  landscape  drawings, 
478  photographs  retouched,  and  234  miscellaneous. 

Proofs  to  the  number  of  1,720  were  received  and  compared  critically, 
and  the  printed  editions  of  all  illustrations  furnished  by  contract 
during  the  year  were  examined. 

During  the  year  272  electrotypes  were  fiuuished  to  outside  appli- 
cants; the  number  furnished  last  year  itas  109. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  material  for  the  illustration  of  37  reports 
is  in  hand. 

The  personnel  of  the  section  consists  of  ten  draftsmen  (including  the 
draftsman  in  charge)  and  one  copyist  clerk. 
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noTxov  ov  oxoLoezo  mam. 

During  the  year  1909-10  six  folios  (Nos.  167  to  171  and  173;  see  pp. 
23-24X  were  published,  in  both  folio  and  octavo  (field)  editions.  The 
maps  for  the  Warren  (Pa.),  Johnstown  (Pa.),  Sewickley  (Pa.),  and 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  folios  were  also  printed  and  these  folios  will  soon 
be  issued.  In  addition  the  following  folios  were  received  for  publica- 
tion during  the  year  and  are  in  various  stages  of  engraving  and  editing : 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.;  Burgettstown-Camegie,  Pa.;  Burnet-Llano,  Tex.; 
Claysville,  Pa.;  Ellijay,  Ga.-N.  C.-Tenn.;  Foxburg-Clarion,  Pa.;  Holli- 
daysburg,  Pa.;  Pawpaw-Hancock,  W.  Va.-Md.-Pa.;  Raritan,  N.  J.; 
Van  Horn,  Tex. 

The  geologic  map  of  North  America  was  completely  revised  and 
prepared  for  publication,  and  its  engraving  was  begun. 

8X0TI0H  ov  TOPOOBAPHIO  MAPS. 

On  June  30,  1910,.  there  were  in  the  custody  of  the  editor  of  topo- 
graphic maps  40  new  topographic  atlas  sheets  and  special  maps  which 
had  not  yet  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  engravers,  and  57  maps  were 
in«process  of  publication.  The  corresponding  figures  on  Jime  30, 1 909, 
were  76  and  59.  During  the  year  56  new  maps  were  received  for 
publication,  1  map  was  withdrawn,  and  93  maps  were  published. 

The  manuscripts  edited  comprise  88  new  topographic  atlas  sheets 
and  special  maps;  corrections  for  371  sheets  hitherto  published;  2  maps 
published  under  contract;  and  168  map  illustrations  which  are  or  will 
be  included  in  27  volumes  of  Geological  Survey  reports.  The  proof 
read  comprises  90  new  maps  and  corrections  to  103  maps. 

Compilations  were  made  for  a  revision  of  the  large  United  States 
base  map  (49  by  76  inches)  and  the  copy  was  prepared  for  engraving. 
The  revision  and  correction  has  been  completed  and  an  office  edition 
in  nine  sheets  printed.  The  three-sheet  sale  edition  was  in  press  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  For  a  new  edition  of  the  pamphlet  "Topo- 
graphic maps  and  folios  and  geologic  fohos"  the  lists  of  topographic 
maps  were  completed  to  date  and  each  item  of  the  old  lists  was 
verified  or  corrected. 

Five  men  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  this  section  during  the  entire 
year. 

8X0TI0H  OF  DIBT&ZBUTIOH. 

The  section  of  distribution  received  during  the  year  128  new  books, 
6  folios,  93  new  maps,  7  revised  maps,  2  photolithographs,  and  369 
reprints  of  maps,  a  total  of  605;  the  totals  of  all  editions  were  571,175 
books,  28,541  geologic  folios,  184  topographic  folios,  and  1,238,^07 
maps;  grand  total,  1,838,207.  During  the  year  508,917  books,  36,139 
folios,  and  593,622  maps  (including  478,737  sold),  a  total  of  1,138,678, 
were  distributed. 
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The  total  amount  received  and  turned  into  the  Treasury  as  a  result 
of  sales  of  pubUcations  was  $21,202.55  (of  which  $20,606.35  was  from 
sales  of  topographic  and  geologic  maps),  an  increase  of  $1,303.27  over 
the  amount  received  in  the  fiscal  year  1908-9. 

During  the  year  95,877  letters  were  received,  answered,  and  filed, 
an  increase  of  22,562  over  the  number  in  the  preceding  year. 

Fifteen  persons  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  this  section. 

DIVISION  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  FRINTINQ. 
MAPS,  70LI0B,  AVD  nXITBTRATIOn. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  135  atlas  sheets  and  special  maps  were 
on  hand  for  pubUcation  and  the  accessions  during  the  year  were  56 
maps.    The  status  of  these  191  maps  on  Jime  30, 1910,  was  as  follows: 

Published  during  the  year 93 

Withdrawn  from  publication 1 

In  press 21 

In  process  of  engraving 36 

Not  taken  up ^ 40 

Besides  the  engraving  of  new  maps,  corrections  were  made  on  the 
plates  of  371  maps  hitherto  published.  Editions  of  469  maps,  includ- 
ing new  sheets  and  reprints,  were  printed  and  delivered  to  the  map 
room. 

Six  geologic  folios  were  published,  and  28,541  copies  were  delivered. 
One  geologic  folio  was  in  press  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  six  others 
had  been  partly  completed. 

Under  contracts  with  the  Government  Printing  Office,  illustra- 
tions were  printed  for  the  following  Survey  publications:  Bulletins 
381,  390,  398,  406,  407,  408,  410,  415,  416,  427,  432;  Professional 
Papers  66  and  68;  Water-Supply  Papers  220,  221,  231,  234,  237; 
Mineral  Resources,  1908;  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director; 
and  Stadia  Tables.  For  the  Government  Printing  Office,  also,  the 
following  items  were  printed  and  delivered:  Maps  to  illustrate  the 
American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac,  Annual  Report  Chief 
Signal  Officer  U.  S.  Army,  Annual  Report  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Annual  Report  Department  of  the  Interior,  Annual  Report 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Annual  Report  Superintendent  Moimt 
Rainier  National  Park,  Engineers'  Field  Manual  U.  S.  Army,  Twenty- 
first  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways,  and  29  House  docu- 
ments and  Senate  reports;  illustrations  for  Forest  Service  Form  979 
and  General  Land  Office  Form  4-675a;  sketching  sheets  for  Forest 
Atlas;  sectional  township  blanks;  maps  of  9  national  monuments  and 
reservations;  and  homestead  maps  of  States  and  Territories.  The 
following  work  was  done  for  other  government  departments  and 
bureaus:  For  the  Forest  Service,  maps  of  46  national  forests,  dia- 
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grams  for  27  national-forest  proclamations,  Forest  Atlas  legend  page, 
two  maps  of  North  America  showing  natural-forest  regions,  map  of 
national  forests  and  related  projects  and  data,  statistical  diagrams 
and  illustration  for  supervisor's  report;  for  the  General  Land  Office, 
1,605  township  plats;  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  maps  of 
three  national  parks;  for  the  Reclamation  Service,  War  Department, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Isthmian  Canal  Conmiission,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Biological  Survey,  Weather 
Bureau,  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  Bureau  of  Soils,  Army 
Service  Schools,  and  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  a  large  amount 
of  miscellaneous  work.  This  work  for  other  branches  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  amounted  to  about  $45,000,  for  which  the  division  was  reim- 
bursed by  transfer  of  credit  on  the  books  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Of  contract  and  miscellaneous  printing  of  all  kinds  the  total  num- 
ber of  copies  delivered  was  more  than  a  million  and  a  third  and  re- 
quired nearly  three  and  one-half  miUion  printings.  The  total  num- 
ber of  copies  printed,  including  topographic  maps  and  geologic  folios, 
was  2,604,666,  requiring  over  nine  and  one-third  million  impressions. 
On  requisition  of  the  Grovemment  Printing  Office  796  transfer  impres- 
sions were  made  and  shipped  to  contracting  printers. 

ZHBT&UmVT  SHOP. 

The  work  of  the  instrument  shop  consisted  in  overhauling  and 
repairing  surveying,  drafting,  and  engraving  instruments  and  making 
copperplates  and  electrotypes.  More  than  3,000  repairs  were  made 
to  instruments  and  375  new  copperplates  and  22  electrotypes  were 
finished. 

PHOTOaBAPHIC  LABOBATO&T. 

The  output  of  the  photographic  laboratory  included  10,260  nega- 
tives, of  which  2,884  were  wet,  648  paper,  and  6,728  dry;  and  25,337 
prints,  of  which  8,994  were  maps  and  16,343  matte  prints. 

ADMINISTBATIVE  BBANCH. 
EXECUTIVE  DIVISION. 

Correspondence,  records,  appointments,  supplies,  and  shipments. — 
The  work  of  this  section  during  the  year  continued  along  the  lines 
previously  followed,  the  only  change  being  in  the  method  of  granting 
leave  without  pay.  In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  dated  May  13,  1910,  all  appUcations  for  such  leave  are 
referred  to  the  department  for  action  instead  of  being  passed  on  by 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  Survey.  The  volume  of  work  performed  in 
this  section  has  increased  in  almost  every  item. 

Mails,  jUes,  and  records, — During  the  year  132,182  pieces  ol 
incoming  mail  were  handled  in  this  section,  a  gain  of  nearly  9  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  gain  in  1909  over  1908 
was  more  than  13  per  cent.    Of  this  mail  2,348  pieces  were  registered 
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and  25,670,  an  increase  of  1.6  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year, 
contained  remittances  for  publications  of  the  Survey.  The  amount 
of  money  received  in  this  mail  was  $23,858.86,  an  increase  <^  5.8 
per  cent  over  1909. 

The  recording,  referring,  and  filing  of  correspondence  required 
the  services  of  four  clerks  through  the  year.  The  number  of  letters 
mailed  through  the  section  was  85,307,  an  increase  at  6.7  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year.    Of  this  number  12,120  were  registered. 

Personnel. — The  roll  of  those  holding  Secretary's  appointments 
numbered  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  958  persons,  compared  with 
955  at  the  close  of  1909.  Although  the  total  number  is  thus  practi- 
cally the  same,  the  number  of  changes  in  the  personnel  was  1,083 
during  the  year.  These  changes  included  original  appointments, 
separations,  promotions,  extensions,  and  changes  of  status  of  every 
description.  Of  these  296  were  new  appointments,  or  accessions, 
293  were  separations,  377  were  promotions,  5  were  reductions,  and 
the  remainder  extensions  of  limited  appointments,  changes  in  titles 
or  in  the  basis  of  payment,  the  designation  of  disbursing  agents, 
and  such  other  minor  changes  as  neither  increased  nor  decreased  the 
total  number  of  persons. 

During  the  year  16,358  days  of  annual  leave  and  2,938  days  of 
sick  leave  were  granted,  being  about  55  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
annual  leave  and  11  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  sick  leave  which  it  is 
permissible  to  grant  under  the  law;  15,613  days  of  leave  without  pay 
were  also  granted.  These  figures  show  considerable  increases,  the 
leave  without  pay  being  127  per  cent  higher  than  last  year.  There 
were  also  111  transfers  to  state  pay  rolls,  in  cooperative  work. 

Property  accountability, — During  the  year  the  system  of  properly 
accoimtability  by  custodians  for  various  branches  and  divisions  was 
continued,  with  a  custodian  of  oflBce  property.  An  inventory  of  all 
nonexpendable  property  in  Washington  was  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1909. 

Express  andfreigJU. — During  the  year  4,472  pieces  of  freight  and 
express  were  handled  by  the  shipping  clerk,  of  which  1,043  were 
outgoing  and  3,429  incoming;  567  freight  and  express  accoimts 
were  examined  and  checked.  This  is  an  increase  of  35  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  pieces  handled,  but  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
accoimts  checked. 

Purchase  amd  distribv£on  of  supplies, — During  the  year  three 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  distribution  Of  suppUes, 
which  includes  the  procuring  of  bids,  the  issuing  of  orders,  and  the 
preparation  of  vouchers  covering  all  purchases  in  the  open  market. 
The  number  of  requisitions  handled  was  2,015;  this  was  a  decrease 
of  29  per  cent  from  1909,  but  in  that  year  the  number  was  abnormally 
large  because  of  the  two  fires  that  necessitated  the  replacing  of 
destroyed  property. 
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Stationery. — ^In  the  stationeiy  room  the  services  of  three  men 
are  required  in  handling  the  mails,  packing  and  shipping  supplies 
to  field  parties,  keeping  an  account  of  the  charges  for  stationery 
supplies,  and  making  requisitions  on  the  department  for  printing 
and  suppUes.  During  the  year  6,740  requisitions  for  blanks,  blank 
books,  and  miscellank)us  supplies  were  filled  from  stock  on  hand, 
and  302  requisitions  were  drawn  on  the  department  for  stationery 
suppUes,  505  for  printing,  and  317  for  furniture  and  miscellaneous 
supplies.  These  figures  are  all  smaller  than  the  corresponding  ones 
for  1909. 

Administrative  hooJcJceeper. — During  the  year  the  administrative 
bookkeeper,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  bookkeeping  of  the  division  of  disbursements  and  accounts, 
economy  of  work  and  expense  being  effected  by  this  arrangement. 
He  continued  to  handle  all  Survey  transactions  of  an  administrative 
character,  passed  on  all  requisitions  for  supplies  to  be  procured  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  verified  and  prepared  for  settle- 
ment the  accounts  covering  charges  thus  arising  against  Survey 
appropriations. 

The  following  table  gives  the  classified  net  expenditures  by  the 
Survey  for  the  fiscal  year  1910,  the  repayments  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  123  having  been  deducted: 
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DIVISION   OF  DISBUBSBMSNT8  AND  A00OUNT8. 

A  condensed  statement  covering  the  iGinancial  transactions  of  the 
fiscal  year  is  given  below. 

AmounU  appropriated  for  and  expended  6y  the  United  Statu  Geolog/ioal  Sw^eff  for  (^ 
fiecal  year  ending  June  SO,  1910, 


Appropriation. 

Repayments. 

Available. 

Balanoe. 

Salaries,  office  of  the  Director. 
Batariee.  acientiflc  asBistaata. 
Skilled  laborers,  etc 

884,860.00 
20,900.00 
20,000.00 

100,000.00 

20,000.00 
18,280.00 

75,000.00 

2,000.00 

860,000.00 

226.000.00 

90,000.00 

425.00 

100,000.00 

76,000.00 

100,015.88 

100,000.00 

7,860.00 
160,000.00 

85.00 
8L76 

'■"28,268.' 64* 

884.865.00 
29,961.76 
20,000.00 

128,268.64 

20,000.00 
18,296.67 

76,028.64 

2.000.00 

894.287.46 

269.246.67 

90,066.16 

425.00 

164, 018.  U 
76,049.20 
104,279.98 
128,798.02 

7,860.00 
168,127.16 

$84,444.81 
29,961.66 
19,999.61 

127,166.11 

19,969.18 
17,170.49 

74,276.09 

1,148.48 

891,698.76 

266,532.14 

89,705.28 

888.48 

141,489.81 
74,502.00 
106.926.89 
115,287.82 

8,064.80 
167.687.68 

$420.19 
.10 
.49 

Oaglng8tieam8,eto 

Chemical  and  physical  re- 
searches.  

1,106.51 
60.82 

Preparation  of  illustrations . . 

Mineral    resources    of    the 

United  States 

16.67 

28.64 

'"*'44,*287.'46* 

84,246.67 

66.16 

1,126.18 
747.65 

Books  for  the  library 

Oeologicsuryeys 

Mineral  resources  of  Alaska.. 

Bepladng  articles  destroyed 

by  flre 

856.52 
2.688.71 
8,714.48 

869.88 

86.57 

Geologic  maps   of  United 

64. 018.  U 

49.20 

4.264.55 

28,798.02 

12,628.80 

Sorveying  forest  reserves 

Testing  fuel 

547.20 
868.64 

Testing  structural  materiab . 
Inspecting  mines  in  Terri- 
tories  

8,606.20 
4.286.20 

Investigating  mine  accidents. 

8,127.15 

489.57 

1,497.880.88 

197,241,92 

1,696,072.80 

1,65:^202.84 

87,860.46 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  received  during  the  year  11,563  book  publications  and 
851  maps.  The  accessions  record  shows  a  total  of  69,778  volumes; 
of  this  number  3,972  volumes  have  been  transferred  to  the  library 
of  Congress  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  leaving  65,806  now  on  hand. 
The  estimated  number  of  maps  is  35,800  and  of  pamphlets  85,000. 
During  the  year  8,010  volumes  and  980  maps  were  catalogued. 

Constant  care  is  exercised  to  procure,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all 
new  original  works  of  geologic  interest  and  such  as  are  needed  of  the 
more  recent  pubUcations  in  the  fields  of  the  related  sciences.  Some 
additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  earUer  literature  of  geology  and 
paleontology,  thus  increasing  the  value  of  the  library  for  reference 
purposes. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  library  during  the  year  was  8,578,  and 
12,340  books  and  547  maps  were  loaned  for  use  outside  of  the  library. 

In  order  to  bring  up  to  the  authorized  quota  of  500  the  distribution 
of  geologic  folios  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  these  folios  where  they 
may  serve  the  widest  educational  needs,  letters  were  sent  to  about 
150  selected  libraries  in  various  parts  of  the  world  stating  that  the 
foUos  were  available  under  certain  conditions.  As  a  result  of  these 
negotiations  over  15,000  folios  which  had  accumulated  in  the  stock 
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rooms  haye  been  distributed  to  the  libraries  of  uniyersities,  miniiig 
schoob.  and  other  institutions  where  they  were  desired. 

The  bibliography  of  North  American  geology  for  1908  was  com- 
pleted, proof  ready  and  issued  as  Bulletin  409.  The  corresponding 
volume  for  1909  (Bulletin  444)  is  well  advanced. 

The  Survey  exchange  list  at  present  consists  of  910  addresses,  all  of 
institutions.  To  these,  62,762  volumes  of  Survey  publications  were 
distributed. 

The  corr^pondence  consisted  of  3,327  letters  received  and  3,364 
letters  written,  and  82  letters  and  other  papers  were  translated  in 
the  Ubrary  for  the  use  of  other  divisions  of  the  office. 

The  personnel  of  the  libraiy  consists  of  the  librarian,  the  assistant 
librarian,  two  cataloguers,  and  three  other  persons. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOSPITAIi. 


BOJLBD  or  riSITOJtS. 

P.  M.  GuNNBLL,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N.,  Wai/tbr  Wyman,  M.  D., 

President  of  the  Board.  Surgeon-General,  P,  H,  and  M,  H.  8. 

Hon.  William  A.  Maury.  Mr.  Scott  G.  Bone. 

6.  Llotd  Maobudsb,  M.  D.  Bng.    Gen.    Gsobgb    M.    Stxbnbebq, 

Mi&  Gabdinbb  G.  Hubbabd.a  U.  S.  A. 

MiB.  Hbnbt  G.  Shabpb.  Rev.  John  M.  Schick,  D.  D* 

MiflB  Bbssie  J.  Eibbet. 

JBooecuHve  CamnUtiee  of  ths  Board, 

Meean.  Gunnbll,  Mauby,  and  Stxbnbbbg. 

Chaplains. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Butlxb.  Rev.  G.  M.  Bart. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Davbnpobt.  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Stevenson. 

Rev.  John  Ghbsteb,  D.  D. 

MJBDICAZ  STAIV. 
SuperiniendmU, 

William  A.  White,  M.  D. 

jnrst  Assistant  Physician, 

M.  J.  Stack,  M.  D.o 

CUnieal  ZHredor, 

HXNBY  W.  MiLLEB,  M.  D.& 

Assistant  Physioiisns, 

B.  R.  LoGiB,  M.  D.^  Geobge  H.  Schwinn,  M.  D. 

Maby  O'Malley,  M.  D.  Alfbbd  Glascock,  M..  D. 

J'wnior  Assistant  Physioians, 

Nicholas  I.  Dynan,  M.  D.  Eva  G.  Rbid,  M.  D. 

Mybb  Solomon.  M.  D.  Rose  Albzandeb,  M.  D. 

Wm.  L.  Shxep,  M.  D.&  M.  Edith  Gonsbb,  M.  D. 

Wm.  H.  Hough,  M.  D.  Harry  Sichbrman,  M.  D. 

Bbbnabd  Glbuck,  M.  D.  Paul  E.  Bowbbs,  M.  D. 

Gbo.  It.  Echols,  M.  D.^  Lawbbncb  M.  Dbbnnan,  M.  D.b 

Wm.  M.  Bbaithwaitb,  M.  D.b  Labby  B.  McAvbb,  M.  D.^ 

Pathologist, 

I.  W.  Blackbubn,  M.  D. 

JSistopathologist, 

Nicolas  Achi^cabbo>  Gonzalo  R.  Lafoba. 

Psytholoffist, 

S.  I.  Fbanz,  a.  B.,  Ph.  D. 

•  Dead.  *Betigna<L 
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A.  H.  Sutherland,  Ph.  D.« 
A.  D.  Wbaklst,  D.  D.  6. 
Ebwin  E.  Downinq,  D.  D.  S.o  Chablbs  R.  Ibbt,  D.  D.  S. 

rUiHnff  OphthmimciotfiH, 

Abthub  H.  Edcball. 

Veterinarimn. 

John  P.  Tubnbb,  V.  D.  IL 

IHtfmrHng  Agent, 

MisB  AiiiOB  M.  Habdt.« 

Biewrd  and  JH»burHng  AgenA, 

MoKiE  Sanobb. 

^wrchoHng  Ageni, 

A.  E.  Offutt. 

Mairan. 

H.  O'Bbibn. 

Chief  of  Training  SchwiL 

Elizabeth  M.  Holoomb.* 

CONSULTINB  STAJFW. 
Internal  mediMne, 

Dr.  S.  S.  Adams.  Dr.  Sterlino  Ruffin* 

Dr.  6.  W.  Cook.  Dr.  James  D.  Moboam. 

Qeneral  9%irgery, 

Dr.  J.  FoBD  Thompson.  Dr.  G.  T.  Vaughn. 

Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  H.  Abthub,  U.  S.  A.  Dr.  W.  P.  Cabb, 

QgnmeoUgy, 

Dr.  Joseph  Tabbb  Johnson.  Dr.  J.  W.  Bovsi. 

Dr.  H.  L.  E.  Johnson.  Dr.  I.  S.  Stone. 

Opkfhaltnol^giwi. 
Dr.  D.  K.  Shutb.  Dr.  W.  E.  Butlbb. 

lioryngoiogy. 
Dr.  0.  W.  RiOHABDSON.  Dr.  W.  A.  Wells. 

Dr.  J.  J.  RiOHABDSON.  Dr.  F.  T.  CHAMBBBLIir. 

B^niiO'Urinarg  diseases. 

Dr.  E.  F.  EiNO.  Dr.  Wallaob  Nbif. 

Mfedieai  soology. 

Dr.  0.  W.  Stilbs.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Clattob. 

Baderioioffg. 

Dr.  W.  B.  FBENOH.ft  Dr.  H.  D.  Giddinqb. 

•  Betigned.  ^Daoeaaed. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1910. 
Sir:  The  Board  of  Visitors  for  the  Goyemment  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fifty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
hospital,  consisting  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  fiscd 
year  ended  June  30,  1910,  and  his  recommendations. 

The  board  has  to  record  the  death  during  the  year  of  one  of  its 
members,  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  whicn  occurred  by  accident 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1909.  On  December  23.  1909,  the  President 
appointed  Miss  Bessie  J.  Kibbey  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by 
Mra.  Hubbard's  death. 

Respectfully,  F.  M.  Gunnell,  M.  D., 

PresiderU  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
Wm.  a.  White,  M.  D., 
Superintendent,  Secretary  of  the  Board  ex  ojido. 

The  Seobetabt  of  the  Intebiob. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

ICOVEMBNTS  OF  POPX7LATION. 

On  June  30,  1910,  there  were  remaining  in  the  hospital  2,916 
patients,  as  against  2,852  remaining  on  June  30,  1909,  an  increase 
of  64  over  the  previous  year.  During  the  year  there  were  650  ad- 
missions, an  increase  of  41  over  the  year  1908-9.  The  number  of 
admissions  added  to  the  number  remaming  on  June  30,  1909^  makes 
a  total  of  3,502  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year,  an  mcrease 
of  76  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  discharges,  including 
the  deaths  during  the  year,  was  586,  an  increase  of  14  over  the  pre- 
vious jrear.  The  dailv  average  population  for  the  year  was  2,872.91, 
as  against  2,801.66  for  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase  of 
71.25  against  the  increase  of  the  preceding  year  of  136.96.  On  June 
26,  1910,  the  patient  population  of  the  nospital  reached  its  high- 
water  mark,  namely.  2,925. 

The  following  taole  shows  the  movements  of  population  more 
comprehensively,  and  has  divided  the  male,  female,  tne  white,  and  the 
colored: 

Movement  of  population,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

ReniAlnfng  Jnnfl  JW,  1 WP- ...,....,,-,,.-, , 

1,780 
411 

880 
85 

486 
87 

256 
67 

2,852 
650 

Admltted'daring  the  year  ended  June  80»  1910 

Total  number  under  treatment 

2,141 

465 

578 

823 

8,502 

Discharged: 

Recoversd 

74 
40 
50 
18 
148 

31 
5 
5 
2 

41 

81 
17 
20 
5 
42 

15 
8 
0 
5 

20 

141 

74 

Unimproved 

81 

Not  liisane 

80 

Died 

260 

Total 

330 

74 

115 

58 

586 

Remaining  June  W,  IfllO 

1.802 

891 

458 

265 

2,916 
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BUILDINOS  AND  OBX>TJND8. 

Amusement  TidU. — Hitchcock  Hall  has  been  entirely  completed 
atid  has  been  used  upon  several  occasions.  The  first  occasion  of  its 
use  was  a  play  acted  and  managed  entirely  by  the  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  hospital.  Since  then  it  has  been  used  for  the  nurses' 
graduating  exercises  and  for  various  other  assemblings.  A  moving- 
picture  outfit  has  just  been  purchased,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  wul 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  entertainments  during  the  coming 
winter. 

Power,  Jieating,  and  ligJiMng  plant. — An  addition  to  the  new  power, 
heating,  and  lighting  plant  has  been  completed.  Four  300-horse- 
power  Doilers  have  oeen  installed  and  are  now  in  working  order. 
This  was  the  first  step  in  the  remodeling  of  this  plant  and  the  whole 
electrical  layout  of  the  institution,  and  contemplates  the  covering  of 
the  three  boiler  plants  under  one  roof.  The  old  boiler  house  nas 
iJready  been  abandoned,  so  that  the  number  of  boiler  plants  has 
been  reduced  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  from  three  to  two. 

A  new  concrete  tunnel  has  been  built  between  the  old  and  the 
new  boiler  houses,  thus  connecting  the  new  plant  with  the  old  por- 
tion of  the  hospital  and  doing  away  with  one  of  the  danger  pomts 
in  the  new  system,  namely,  the  old  wooden  conduit  running  between 
the  new  and  old  boiler  houses.  The  steam  piping  in  this  tunnel  has 
been  completed. 

A  new  concrete  tunnel  up  the  hill  back  of  the  power  house  has 
been  started,  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  work  is  completed.  It  is 
intended  to  replace  the  old  wooden  trestle  which  connects  the  boiler 
house  with  the  hospital  extension. 

The  coal  trestle  at  the  pump  house  has  been  overhauled  and  put 
in  good  condition. 

Contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  first  change  in  the  electrical 
generating  apparatus.  This,  in  the  main,  will  consist  of  substitut- 
ing an  alternating  current  generator  on  one  of  the  500-horsepower 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  engines  in  place  of  the  direct  current  generator 
and  making  the  necessary  changes  in  the  switchboard. 

Contract  has  been  made  to  retube  the  old  boilers  at  the  pumping 
station,  and  this  work  is  already  under  way.  An  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  to  cover  the  steam  pipes  in  the  tunnel  and  around 
the  boiler  plant  with  85  per  cent  ma^esia  covering. 

The  work  of  rewiring  the  old  builoinffg  so  as  to  receive  the  alter- 
nating current  is  going  forth,  and  already  a  number  of  the  buildings 
have  been  completed. 

In  the  change  from  the  direct  to  the  alternating  current  the  wires 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  tunnels,  which  also  carries  the  steam  pipes, 
and  placed  in  vitrified  terra-cotta  conduit.  About  48,000  feet  or 
this  conduit  has  been  received  and  about  24,000  feet  more  ordered. 
The  work  of  laying  this  conduit  is  about  70  per  cent  completed. 
About  4,560  linear  feet  of  tpench  has  been  dug  and  about  12,500 
linear  feet  of  three-way  duct  laid.  Manholes  nave  been  built  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  about  850  feet  of  drain  pipe  has  been  laid  to 
drain  them. 

Annex. — The  frame  building  known  as  the  annex,  which  was 
built  some  vears  •ago  to  take  care  of  the  overcrowded  condition,  has 
been  torn  down.     It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  this  building 
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was  dangerous,  and  it  was  long  since  abandoned  as  a  building  for 
the  criminal  insane.  In  the  event  of  fire,  however,  it  was  so  near 
Howard  Hall  that  if  the  wind  had  been  in  that  direction  it  might 
have  made  it  necessary  to  remove  the  criminal  insane  from  that 
building.  It  was  thought  best,  all  thin^  considered,  therefore,  to 
remove  this  possibiUty  of  danger  by  teanng  down  the  building. 

Oaks  A, — ^The  remodeling  of  the  upper  floor  of  Oaks  A  buUding 
has  been  completed,  thus  mcreasing  the  capacitv  of  the  buUding 
materially  and  providing  quarters  on  the  top  noor  tor  a  physician  and 
a  few  married  employees. 

Bake  oven. — For  some  time  past,  the  single  rotary  oven  in  the  bakery 
department  has  hardly  been  equal  to  the  work,  and  a  contract  was 
entered  into  at  the  close  of  this  year  for  fumislung  an  additional 
oven,  which  will  be  installed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Laundry. — The  laundry  is  being  thoroughly  overhauled,  new 
machinery  is  being  installed,  remodeled  where  needed,  particularly 
in  the  old  drying  room. 

PovUry  'house. — ^The  poultry  house,  which  was  removed  to  Godding 
Croft  farm,  is  now  in  full  use.  Four  new  incubators  have  been  pur- 
chased, and  other  necessary  supplies  to  increase  the  production  of 
chickens  and  eggs.  The  tearing  down  of  the  old  poultry  house  has 
much  improved  the  appearance  of  the  east  side  of  Nichols  avenue. 

Dairy  nerd. — ^At  the  close  of  this  year  25  additional  cows  were  pur- 
chased, in  order  to  keep  the  supply  of  milk  up  to  the  required  amount. 
We  have  now  down  on  the  farm  90  heifer  calves  of  our  own  raising, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  we  will  be  able  to  replenish  our 
herd  without  going  into  the  market. 

Circulating  library. — Several  hundred  additional  volumes  have 
been  added  to  the  circulating  library  for  patients.  This  library  is 
doing  good  work  and  the  circulation  of  books  from  it  is  constantly 
increasing.    A  ' 'question  box"  has  been  added  diuing  the  past  year. 

MisceUaneous. — ^An  automatic  drinking  fountain  nas  been  pur- 
chased and  will  be  erected  on  the  grounds  where  it  will  be  of  use, 
particularly  to  patients,  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  go  back  to  their 
ward  when  they  wish  a  drink  of  water.  A  large  power  hammer  has 
been  purchased  for  the  blacksmith,  and  considerable  material  in  the 
way  of  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  mowers,  etc.,  for  the  farm  and 
grounds,  including  nine  horses.  A  considerable  amount  of  furniture 
has  been  purchased,  including  typewriters  for  the  office.  At  the  close 
of  the  present  year  nearly  all  of  tne  porches  of  the  new  buUdings  have 
been  replaced,  and  a  number  of  windows  rehung,  and  new  floors 
have  been  laid,  so  that  the  buildings  are  now  for  me  most  part  in  a 
good  state  of  repair.  New  closets  and  traps  have  been  ordered  to 
replace  niany  or  those  that  are  not  giving  good  service  in  the  new 
building.    These  will  be  installed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

A  12-inch  pipe-threading  machine  has  been  contracted  for  and  will 
shortly  be  put  m  service  in  the  machine  shop.  This  has  been  needed 
for  a  considerable  time  as  the  hospital  has  never  been  able  to  cut 
pipe  larger  than  6  inches.  Our  large  piping  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
city  to  be  threaded. 
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ADHINISTBATIVE  DBPABTMEMT. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  STBWABD  AND  DISBUBSINO  AGENT. 

The  greatest  change  m  the  personnel  of  this  department  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  year  was  the  resignation  of  Miss  Alice  M. 
Hardy,  disbursing  agent,  after  twenty-three  years  of  faithful  and 
efficient  service  to  the  hospital.  The  position  made  yacant  by  heat 
resignation  was  filled  by  combining  the  duties  of  this  position  ynth 
the  duties  of  the  steward,  and  appomting  the  steward  to  the  positioii 
of  disbursing  agent.  The  work  in  this  department  is  in  excellent 
condition,  constant  effort  being  made  to  keep  it  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  modem  accounting  methods. 


Farm  and  garden  products  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1910. 


Apples,  crab barrels.. 

Apples,  p^reen do 

Beans,  lima buphels.. 

Beans,  string barrels.. 

Beets bunches.. 

Cabbage heads.. 

Cabbage  sprouts barrels. . 

Cantaloupes 

Carrots bunches.. 

Celery do 

Cherries quarts.. 

Chicken ;. pounds.. 

Com: 

Green ears . . 

Shelled bushels. . 

Ear barrels.. 

Cucumbers 

Currants quarts . . 

Ducks pounds.. 

Eggs dozen.. 

implant 

Figs bushels.. 

Grapes pounds.. 

Honey do 

Kale barrels . . 

Lettuce heads. . 

Milk gallons . . 

Onions: 

Dry barrels . . 

Green bunches. . 


18 

415 

183 

215 

7,341 

29,979 

124 

7,165 

8,606 

9,447 

1,080 

1,504 

18, 318 

176 

184 

4,710 

190 

20 

6,362 

5,069 

13 

21,645 

1,408 

348 

10,548 

91,615 

12 
36,204 


Oyster  plant bunches. 

Parsley do... 

Parsnips barrels. 

Pears bushels. 

Pease,  green do... 

Peppers,  green do. . . 

Pork pounds. 

Potatoes: 

Irish bushels. 

Sweet do... 

Pumpkins 

Radishes bunches. 

Rhubarb do... 

Spinach barrels. 

Squash,  summer 

Tomatoes bushels. 

Turnips do... 

Watermelons 

Timothy  hay tons , 

Com,  green do.. . 

Cowpeas,  green do. . . 

Cowpeas,  nay do... 

Wheat  and  clover,  green.. do... 
Clover  and  orchard  graas.-do.. 

Straw,  rye do... 

Rye,  green do. . . 

Hay,  oat do..- 

Sweet-potato  roots bushels. 


5,215 

16, 173 

181 

151 

99 

75 

18,985 


1,854 

1,150 

30,780 

800 

219 

6,159 

1,375 

1,542 

586 

14 


169 
17 
25 
51 
20 
74 
12 

414 


Work  done  in  mattress  shop  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910, 
1,198 


Mattresses  made  and  made  over 
Mats  made:  • 

Braided , 

Drawn , 


244 
42 


Pillows  made  and  made  over. ...  1, 161 

Hair  renovated pounds..  25,125 

Clothing  repaired pieces. .  559 

Hose  repaired paiiB. . 


Work  done  in  Howard  Ball  work  room. 


Clothes  repaired pieces. .  4, 173 

Suits  cleaned  and  pressed 4 

Qiairs  caned 43 

doth  mats  made $9 


Mittens  and  gloves  made.  .pain. . 

Knee  pads  made do.... 

Curtains  hemmed •••• 


700 


801 
16 
26 
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Work  of  dewing  and  mending  rocme  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1910, 

ABTIGLB8  MANUrAGTURBD. 


Aprona: 

Barbere' 

s 

TMDing  roomi 

72 

Gingh  Am 

148 

Whfte 

898 

Bags: 

Clothee 

15 

Jelly 

10 

B&th  tUDs.  canvas .-.. 

1 

Bibs 

62 

Blouses 

819 

Oanvas  bedsides 

2 

Caps: 

Rubber 

24 

Dairy 

24 

Oases: 

Bolster 

4 

Pillow 

3,396 

Pillow,  rubber 

19 

OheTTiisft 

759 

Ooths,  table,  long 

Cloths,  table,  short 

Coats: 

Brown  linen. ........... 

189 

251 

1 

Oiiflh">ere r 

1 

Denim 

2 

Flannel,  ............rT., 

1 

Jean 

1,138 

Overall 

472 

42 

Comer  pieces 

......          6 

Covers: 

Bureau 

221 

Car 

36 

Corset 

3 

Couch.....' 

2 

Cushion 

8 

Piano 

1 

Pillow,  linen 

6 

Screen * 

168 

Sideboard 

Stand...  X 

9 

579 

Table 

1 

Table,  billiard 

2 

Curtains: 

Holland 

1,469 

Cotton 

1 

Sash 

12 

Swiss 

Transom 

102 

109 

Dentists'  cases...'. 

Drawers: 

Boys'  canton  flannel 

Men's  canton  flannel 2, 889 

Men'scotton 6 

Women's  cotton 470 


19 


Dresses: 

Denim 21 

Gingham 678 

Night,  long 226 

Night,  short.. .^ 513 

Percale 140 

Gowns,  operating 6 

Jackets,  boys'  blue  flannel 1 

Jackets,  pneumonia 4 

Pants: 

Boys' 19 

Blue  flannel 2 

Dairy 36 

Jean 1,457 

Linen 1 

Overall • 847 

Soldiers' 1,049 

Outing *...         4 

Petticoats: 

Cotton 561 

Red  flannel 1 

Sacques,  percale ^ . . 2 

Sheets: 

Double 96 

Single 6,262 

Shirts: 

Boys'  canton  flannel 30 

Men's  canton  flannel 2,150 

Check 3,402 

Night 1,074 

Outing 4 

Percale 4 

Shirtwaists 34 

Skirts: 

Cashmere 1 

Denim 6 

Gingham 11 

Percale 1 

Spreads,  Swiss 2 

Strop,  razor 2 

Stramers 47 

Suits,  canvas 7 

Ticks: 

Mattress,  double 7 

Mattress,  single 297 

Pillow 220 

Towels: 

Bath 2,197 

Roller 2,057 

Tea 1,962 

Underhandkerchiefs 353 

Vests 270 


REPAIRS  AND  MISOSLLANBOUB  WORK. 


Blankets,  hemmed 1,674 

Napkins,  hemmed 1,107 

Names  sewed  on 11,039 


Rugs,  bound 1S3 

Suits  cleaned  and  pressed.. 88 

Bfiscelluieous repairs pieces..  61,588 
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WABD  SBBviuJS. 

In  July  last  Cherry  ward,  in  the  old  center,  was  reopened  as  a  ward 
for  invalid  officers,  with  a  capacity  of  10  patients.  It  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  female  nurse  and  has  been  or  great  assistance  m  caring 
for  this  class  of  patients.  In  April  the  remodeling  of  Oaks  A  was 
completed  and  was  opened  with  a  capacity  of  9  beds  for  white  female 
tubercular  patients. 

The  employment  of  female  nurses  on  the  male  wards  has  been  still 
further  extended  during  the  year.  Cherry  ward,  which  was  opened 
for  the  invaUd  officers,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  woman.  A  student 
woman  nurse  has  been  added  to  both  B-1  and  B-2  wards,  2  to  R 
building,  while  Allison  B,  D-1,  and  D-2  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
care  of  remale  nurses  during  the  current  year.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  on  June  30, 1910,  533  male  patients  were  being  cared  for,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  female  nurses. 

Clinical  records. — ^There  has  been  a  steady  effort  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  records,  and  during  the  year  a  uniform  method  of 
examination  has  been  put  into  service  in  order  to  unify  the  clinical 
records  as  far  as  possible. 

Staff  conferences, — During  the  year  542  cases  have  been  brought 
into  the  staff  conferences.  Thirtjr-seven  of  this  number  were  pre- 
sented for  diagnosis.  76  for  trial  visit,  356  for  discharge,  and  76  for 
final  diagnosis  (deatns). 

Traimng  school, — Sixteen  nurses,  13  women  and  3  men,  graduated 
from  the  training  school.  Thirty  undergraduates,  20  women  and  10 
men,  successfully  passed  the  examination.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
junior  class  this  year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  hospital.  The 
course  of  instruction  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  additional 
practical  work. 

Infectious  diseases. — During  the  year  2  cases  of  diphtheria  oc- 
curred in  male  emplovees.  The  source  of  infection  could  not  be 
definitely  determined,  but  as  the  disease  was  prevdent  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hospital  where  some  of  our  employees  live,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  was  derived  from  this  source.  There  were  4  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  2  white  male  patients  and  2  male  employees. 
The  source  of  infection  was  traced  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  to  the  home  of  a  colored  male 
helper  in  the  kitchen  attached  to  the  service  on  which  all  the  cases 
occurred.  This  employee  was  undoubtedly  a  typhoid  carrier,  and 
after  his  separation  from  the  service  no  further  cases  developed. 
TTiere  were  2  cases  of  measles,  1  in  a  male  employee  and  1  in  a  female 
employee.  A  mild  epidemic  of  mumps  occurred  among  the  stable 
hands,  6  employees  and  1  patient  being  infected. 
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Pkytieal  di$ea$e$  treaUd  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1910, 


Male. 

Female. 

Dtoeasa. 

Whit*. 

Coknd. 

Whita. 

Colorad. 

TotaL 

Pa- 
tiant 

Em- 
ployee. 

Pa. 
tient 

Em- 
ployee 

Pa- 
tient 

Em- 
ployee. 

Pa- 
tient 

ployee. 

Qeneral  diteaset. 

Infeotloas  diseaaes: 

Diphtheria 

2 

2 

ErvsiDelaa 

2 

6 

54 

27 

5 

5 

3 

1 
1 

15 

GoDorrhCBa 

7 

Infliimsa 

21 

i' 

6 

18 

4 

5 

24 

13 

1 
1 

136 

MftlArift       

32 

Mea8l«8 

2 

Parotiditis    

1 

8 

8 

68 

1 

7 

Syphilia- 

Secondary 

8 

Tertiary.. 

3 

Toiwilitis. 

38 

35 

2 

4 

9 

5 

2 

153 

Tuberculosis— 

Joint 

Lymphatic  elands 

1 

1 

2 

jHiS?^  ^^     : 

1 

15 
2 

8 

1 

1 

41 

1 
5 
1 

33 
1 
2 

1 

Pulmonary 

2* 

4 

14" 

7 

40 

Typhoid  fever 

4 

Other  ^eral  diseases: 

3 

Diabetes,  mellitus 

1 

2 

LeukflBTOla,  splenomvelogenoas. . . 
Rheuniatinn,  artiouiar 

1 

2 

3 

40 

DUeatei  of  tkt  nerwm*  tpttem  and 
offfant  of  speeiai  tetue. 

Cerebral  embolism , 

1 

Cerebral  hemorrhage. .  .^ 

1 

2 

8 

Cfi^^bral  oedema 

1 

Conjunctiyltis 

7 

4 

1 

45 

Corneal  ulceration 

1 

Hemiplegia. 



2 

Hordeolum 

1 

2 

3 

Iritis 

i 

20 
3 
2 
6 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

22 
2 

2 
1 
1 

1 

75 
2 
2 
4 
8 
2 

22 

7 
6 

1 
5 

4 
48 

4' 

1 
2 

1 

2 

Neuralgia 

28 

Neuropathic  decubitus 

4 

Neuro-retinitis 

2 

Otitis  media 

1 

2 

0 

Paralysis,  bulbar 

1 

Sdadca                     !               . 

1 

Sinusitis,  frontal ^ 

1 

2 

Status  epileptlcus 

1 

1 

8 

Torticollis... 

1 

1 
6 

2 

DiteoHi  cfthi  dreuXotanf  tj/tUm. 
AniMm^ 

2 

Cardiac  valvular  disease 

7 

1 

7 

42 

Endocarditis 

8 

Oansreneof— 

1 

Toe 



1 

Hemorrhoids. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

80 

Myocarditis 

8 

Pericarditis 

1 

Varicocele 

1 

DUeata  cfthi  respiratory  ty$tem. 
Afthm  A 

"'48* 

2 

48 

8 

Bronchitis 

1 

7 

8 

182 

Hssmoptysis 

2 

2 

Laryngitis^ .  a^^.^.^.^^^a^  ^^       ^^^ 

7 
7 
1 

1 

11 

Vhi^rj^gitU 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

..*... 

18 

Pleurisy 

3 

1 
1 
1 

8 

Pneumonia: 

2 

27 

Hvpostatic 

8 

LoBw.:.. .:::::::::::::::::::::: 

9 

2 

18 

Traumatic 

1 

Pnlmonary  gangrene 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Pnlmonarv  oedema 

4 

SSS!?.?!^!!^:;;;:;:;:;::;;:::: 

52 

41 

e 

1 

148 
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Pkyncal  diua$a  treated  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  i910— Continaed. 


Male. 

Female. 

DiSSMS. 

Whits. 

Colond. 

Whita. 

Colond. 

ToteL 

Pi- 

tlent 

Em- 
ploy«. 

Pa- 
tient. 

Bm- 
ploy«. 

Pa- 
tient 

Em- 
ptoywL 

Pa- 
tient. 

Em- 
ploy«. 

Appendidtit *. 

8 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

e 

Cfurcinoina  of  nil  bJiMldflr. I.... 

1 

drdDomft  of  iw 

1 

CftnrlfioiTift  of  aiynz 

"^ 

1 

Cftrcloomft  of  livw  and  pmrroftB ...... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

CftTcinonift  of  >t0Tna<^ 

1 

1 

Cftrcdnomft  of  toiiKU6  . 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Ohoiiingi<*« 

1 

CholecvBtitii. 

1 

1 

8 

CoUc: 

DfllMT 

1 

TT^t^lnftl 

1 
1 

1 

Colitis 

8 
16 

fi 
84 
25 

1 

19 
1 
1 
13 

1 

9 

Diarrhea 

15 

Dysentwy 

6 

EoterltlB 

1 
1 

5 

6 

3 

49 

Entero-oolltis. 

26 

1 

Oaitrltls. 

5 

4 

1 

» 

1 

Hfunorrhftgp.  Intostinal 

i' 

1 

2 

IndlgesUon.l .V„.]VMV.\.. 

2 

2 

18 

Intestinal  parasites: 

I 

TinM  sactnata. 

1 

1 

Peritonitis. 

1 

1 

Diteaaet  of  the  geniUhwinorf  tytUm, 
n^nnUk 

2 

8 
12 

1 

6 
16 
2 
6 

1 
6 

85 

a 

CysUtIs: 

Acute 

1 

2 
3 

1 

9 
2 

1 

1 
1 

21 

Chronic 

18 

Hematuria 

2 

Nephritis: 

Acute 

0 

Chrcmio 

6 

13 

i 

4 

89 

ParAphlmnsiS 

2 

Prosiatitis. 

5 

Pyelonephritis 

1 

Urethritis 

e 

Abscesses: 

Minor 

6 

0 

10 

5 

1 
1 

2 

116 

Psoas 

Tubercular 

Bursitis 

1 

CarbuncYilOffls. 

i 

Cellulitis 

1 

10 

Cysts,  sebaceous 

Dermatitis: 

Simplex 

1 

Venenata. 

2 

1 

1 

Dhobleltch 

18 

Ectema , 

4 

22 

RplthAllnma  of  hand  .     ............. 

Erythema 



1 
2 

35 

6 

1 
1 

1 

45 

Herpes  soster« 

Ingrowing  nails 

2 

Onychla.~ 

Paronychia. 

2 

Pediculosis '....'..'..'. 

PemphlrtH . . .  X                               .  .. 

psorfiSis.T.:::::;::::;:::::::::;::::: 

Beborrhea 

Tinea,  drdnati 





1 
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PhysiedL  diseaaa  treated  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910 — Continued. 


Male. 

Disease. 

Whita. 

Colorod. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Pa- 
tient. 

Em- 
ployee. 

Pft- 

tient 

Em- 
ployee. 

Pa- 
tient. 

Em- 
ployee. 

Pa- 
tient 

Em- 
ployee. 

DUeaseM  ofOutkinandceUuUst  tiuuet— 

Continued. 
Ulcers: 

Simple 

20 

1 

21 

Sypniimc 

1 
1 

1 

Varioose 

13 

1 

1 
1 
14 

16 
2 
1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 

74 
86 
42 
92 

i' 

14 

Urticaria 

2 

Arthritis , 

1 

Lumbago 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

8 

Rheumatism 

16 

AcddentAl  trautmUiims. 
Bums 

2 

i* 

2 

1 

24 

Piiilocatlon  of  humerus 

Dislocation  of  Interpharangeal 

DislocAtton  of  thumb 

Fracture  of  da  vide 

1 

1 
6 

Fracture  of  femur 

11 

Fra<»tur*of  himienw...... 

Fracture  of  inferior  maxilla 

Fracture  of  metacarpal  bone 

1 

1 

Fracture  of  nasal  bones 

Fracture  of  patella. 

Fracture  of  radius 

Fracture  of  radliw  and  nlna  -     -   

1 

Fracture  of  ribs 

1 

2 

Fracture  of  ulna 

Rupture  of  spleen,  traumatism 

Sprains 

3 

liCounds: 

Ck>ntused 

8 
6 
3 
26 
6 

2 

1 
7 

43 
2 

1 
2* 

86 

Incised 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

96 

Infected 

55 

Lacerated 

8 

1 

165 

Punctured 

8 

MlMcOlaneout, 
Childbirth. 

1 

1 

Undetermined  feyer 

4 

2 

6 

Total 

1,819 

280 

290 

9 

162 

51 

56 

10 

2,177 

CatLses  of  death  during  the  year  ended  June  30 ^  1910, 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

White. 

.Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Qtrural  and  in/eetious  diaotet, 
AnffltniiA,  unclasslfled , . 

1 

1 

1 

Erysipelas 

1 

T^iAtikinTnlA.  unlAiMVinvfiloffonoUS. .................... 

1 

1 

Tuberculosis: 

Peritoneal 

1 
2 

1 

Pnimonary 

11 
1 

1 
6 

1 

5 

7 

25 

Intestinal! 

1 

Bulbar  paralysis 

1 

CenbraTartefloffcleroflis 

2 

6 

2 

10 

Certbral  atrophy  and  exhaustion 

1 
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330     BCPOBT  OF  THE  GOVSBKMENT  HOBPITAL  FOB  THE  IKSANfi. 
Causa  of  death  during  t^  year  ended  June  30, 1970— Oontinaed. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Cok»r«d. 

Ccnbnl  Mnbolism 

1 
6 

1 

1 

Ombral  hemorrhftge 

1 

1 
3 

1 

7 

Csrobral  OBclsma 

8 

Cerflbral  ffoftfininff      ..                                

1 

4 

Orebral  sTDhilis 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 

KnilAnsv  And  AxhaustiOll .    .                                   - 

1 
1 

2 

iDtraKTftolftl  tuinor r.r.r- 

4 

KAtAtoni<^  *nd  exhaustion  -                 

1 

2 

1 

Organic  brain  diswwe 

1 

1 

PachTmfinimritJA  int<ttmA                                       .  .. 

1 

18 
2 

1 

Pftresis 

11 

1 
2 
1 
1 

SO 

Bfifiile  dementia  and  exha^istion r 

4 

Sinus  thrombosis 

1 

Status  epilepticus 

1 

1 

16 
2 

1 

s 

DUeoiet  qf  (he  eirculatorf  fpttem. 
Anenrism  of  aorta. . r 

1 
6 

2 

Cardiac  valvular  dismM. 

6 

8 

ao 

Cardiac runture ..^..... 

2 

EndocardiliSi  acuta 

1 

1 

1 

Endocarditis  and  myocarditis 

1 

Myocarditis,  acute. .'. 

2 

1 
1 

2 

Myocarditis  and  pericarditis 

1 

Pericarditis .' 

1 

Diiea$a  qf  the  rapiraiorp  tftUm. 

Asphyxiation: 

Accidental 

1 

1 

From  epileptic  convulsions 

1 
2 
1 

1 

2 

Suicidal. 

2 

Carcinoma  of  larvnx 

1 

BmDvema 

1 

1 

Pneumonia: 

Broncho 

21 

18 
2 
2 
fi 

1 
1 

6 

8 

ao 

H  VDOStatic 

2 

20 

lo^tt!^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

2 

2 

6 

Traumatic 

2 

Pulmonary  gangrene 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Pulmonary  fieniorrhage ao. 

1 

Pulmonarv  oedema  ." 

1 

Pulmonaiy  thrombosis. 

1 

1 

Diuatet  ^  ikt  digeative  $pttem. 

1 
1 

1 

Carcinoma  of  gall  bladder 

1 

Cco^inoma  of  liver  and  pancreas 

1 

1 

Carcinoma  of  ^gmoid  flexure... 

1 

1 

Carcinoma  of  stomach 

1 

1 

Carcinoma  of  tongue 

1 
1 
4 
1 

1 

Cholecvstitto 

1 

1 

2 

Colitis,  acute 

4 

ColitiSi  chronic  ulcerative 

1 

2 

Diarrhea  and  exhaustion 

1 

1 

Epitheloma  of  mouth 

1 

1 

Qastiic  ulcer 

1 

1 

Hernia,  strangulated 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Ileocolitis 

1 

2 

Intefftinal  obstniction , 

1 

2 

Peritonitis,  acute...'. 

1 

1 

Diiea$a  qf  (he  gtrdto-urinary  »p$tem. 
NeDhrltis.  dutmic  parenchymatous 

1 
1 

1 

pyfcneptritS!...^!^  ?7..7.:?!?:^^ 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

External  eau9e$. 
Fracture  of  ribs,  with  pneumonia. 

1 

Bupture  of  spleen,  traumatic 

1 

1 



Total 

150 

39 

42 

29 

200 
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The  following  operations  were  performed  during  the  year,  in 
addition  to  which  485  minor  operations  by  members  of  the  medical 
staff: 

Operations  performed  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910, 


Femalt. 


Total 


Appendectomy 

CnoleoTstectomy 

Craniotofmy 

Excision  of  elbow 

Excision  of  tumor  of  mammary  gland 

Fracture  of  clavicle,  reduction  of 

Fracture  of  femur,  reduction  of 

Fracture  of  humerus,  reduction  of 

Fracture  of  inferior  maxilla,  reduction  of.. 

Fracture  of  patella,  reduction  of 

Fracture  of  radius,  reduction  of 

Fracture  of  radius  and  ulna,  reduction  of. 

Herniotomy 

Hysterectomy 


Total. 


10 


Work  of  hydrot?ierapeutic  department. 


Mate. 

Femate. 

Total 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Nmnher  of  patients ...  ^.. ...    ...  ....... 

166 
11,624 

148 

8,580 

80 
7,168 

888 

Number  of  treatments.    ... 

27,272 

Dr.  A.  D.  Weakley,  in  charge  of  the  dental  department,  submits 
the  following  report  of  work  done  during  the  year: 

Work  of  dental  department  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1910, 

Number  of  teeth  extracted 622 

Number  of  treatments 488 

Silver  fillings 189 

Cement  fillings 135 

Gutta-percha  fillings 20 

Mouths  cleaned 128 

Local  anesthetic  cases 62 

Maxillary  fracture 1 

New  artificial  dentures 26 

Artificial  dentures  repaired 29 

Impressions  taken 50 

Teeth  crowned 13 

Prescriptions 51 

Total  number  of  patients  treated ; 1, 396 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Kimball^  in  charge  of  the  eye,  ear^  nose,  and^  throat 
department,  submits  the  following  report  of  work  done  during  the 
year: 

Work  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  departnent  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1910, 
Number  of  visits 56 

Examinations  and  treatments: 

Refractions 314 

Diseases  of  the  eye 185 

Diseases  of  the  ear 64 

Diseases  of  nose  and  throat 77 

Operations 9 


Total. 


649 
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832     EEPOBT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOB  THE  INSANE. 
SCIBNTIFIO  DBPABTMBNT. 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  position  of  scientific  director  was  created. 
In  brief,  the  duties  of  the  director  were  outlined  as:  (a)  The  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  various  laboratories;  (b)  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  the  scientific  work  to  bring  about  coordination;  (c)  the 
collaboration  with  the  general  clinical  ward  work;  and  (d)  the 
instruction  of  the  internes. 

Of  the  material  advances,  two  are  to  be  mentioned  here,  the 
arrangements  for  keeping  animals  for  experimental  work,  and  the 
addition  to  the  teaching  equipment  or  an  epidiascope.  Other 
increases  in  laboratory  equipment  will  be  considered  in  the  reports 
of  the  different  laboratories.  During  the  year  two  small  houses, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  poultryman,  were  arranged  for  the  reception 
and  keep  of  animals  for  experimental  purposes.  This  is  in  line  with 
the  investigation  needs  in  all  other  branches  of  medicine,  viz,  the 
supplying  of  opportunities  for  the  experimental  investigation  of 
problems  that  are  suggested  by  the  examination  of  the  pathological 
material  peculiar  to  this  tvpe  of  medical  institution.  It  is  well 
known  that  diseases  other  than  mental  can  not  be  well  studied  and 
thoroughly  understood  linless  the  lesions  or  conditions  are  reproduced 
artificially  and  the  natural  history  of  the  lesions  be  investigated.  On 
the  mental  side  the  studies  of  ongins  are  known  to  have  a  value  for 
the  understanding  of  the  abnormal  mental  states,  and  on  the  neuro- 
logical side  it  is  equally  true  that  the  understanding  of  the  patho- 
logical pictures  in  disease  must  be  sought  in  the  gepcsis  of  the  patho- 
logical elements  that  make  up  the  picture.  Great  progress  can 
therefore  be  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  introduction  of  this  point 
of  view,  i.  e.,  the  experimental  in  opposition  to  the  strictly  descriptive. 
Although  it  will  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  extent  by  the  sciejxtific 
departments,  the  epidiascope  will  be  of  great  value  to  other  membeiB 
of  the  staff  for  lectures,  aemonstrations,  etc.  The  research  possi- 
bilities of  such  an  instrument  are  at  present  not  well  understood,  but 
it  appears  to  have  a  function  here  as  well  as  for  demonstration  work. 

The  staff  of  the  scientific  departments  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  8.  I.  Franz,  scientific  director  and  psychologist. 
Dr.  I.  W.  Blackburn,  pathologist. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Hough,  clinico-pathologist. 

Dr.  Q.  R.  Lafora,  histopathologist. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Sutherland,  assistant  in  psychology. 

1  technician,  1  photographer,  1  janitor. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  cooperation  in  work  between  the  pathol- 
ogist, the  histopathologist,  and  psychologist  in  some  Imes  in  which  it  is 
^sential  or  best  to  have  such  cooperation.  The  problems  selected 
for  study  are  those  in  which  it  seems  neccessary  to  nave  more  careful 
examinations  than  those  made  for  the  clinical  records  to  correlate 
with  the  gross  and  finer  pathological  changes  in  the  br^iin  and  spinal 
cord. 

The  present  and  the  former  histopathologist  have  cooperated  in  the 
examination  of  material  necessary  m  work  performed  by  the  psvchol- 
ogist,  such  cooperation  bein^  to  the  advantage  of  the  research  and 
to  the  hospital  on  account  or  each  part  being  performed  by  the  one 
most  capaole  of  doing  it.  Another  research  in  which  the  cooperation 
of  the  histopathologist  and  the  psychologist  is  needed  is  planned  and 
will  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Collaboration  with  the  clinical  work  has  been  done  as  far  as  possible. 
A  new  scheme  of  examination  was  devised  and  put  into  operation 
which  is  intended  to  make  the  records  more  complete  and  more 
uniform  than  heretofore.  Two  of  the  clinical  staff  have  had  oppor- 
tunities to  work  in  the  pathological  laboratory  under  the  direction 
of  Doctor  Achticarro  and  thus  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
histopathology  of  the  insane. 

A  course  of  instruction  to  the  internes  was  given  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  four  members  of  the  scientific  staff  during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  and  March.  Twenty-two  exercises  were  given 
in  this  course,  as  follows: 

1.  Doctor  White,  ** Introduction;  general  standpoint." 

2-7.  Doctor  FnuiZi  "Neurolo^csJ  and  mental  methods." 

8-11.  Doctor  Achucarro,  "Hfitopathology." 

12-14.  Doctor  Blackburn, ''Brain  anatomy." 

15-17.  Doctor  Hough,  ''Clinico-pathological  methods." 

12-22.  Doctor  Franz,  "Clinical  mental  examinations." 

These  exercises  were  attended  not  only  by  the  internes,  for  whom 
they  were  riven,  but  also  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  other  members 
of  the  staff.  After  the  completion  of  the  course  an  examination  was 
held.  In  addition  to  the  mtemes,  two  junior  assistant  physicians 
took  the  examination  that  it  migat  be  counted  on  their  record  in 
case  of  promotion. 

This  course  acts  as  a  post-graduate  course  to  fit  the  internes  for  the 
hospital  work  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  matters  not  treated 
in  their  previous  medical  instruction.  Three  objects  are  aimed  at: 
First,  and  of  most  importance,  the  internes  are  instructed  in  facts 
and  methods  that  they  may  perform  their  r^ular  ward  and  clinical 
werk  more  systematically  and  better,  and  tnat  they  may  have  a 
minimal  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  certain  important  matters 
connected  with  the  nervous  system  and  its  functions;  second,  the 
scientific  departments  are  seen  in  their  relation  to  the  regular  ward 
clinical  work  and  there  is  possible  an  orderly  presentation  of  the  facts ' 
that  should  be  mutually  known  and  appreciated;  third,  sufficient 
advanced  instruction  in  the  different  topics  are  riven  to  the  internes 
that  they  naay  have  an  understanding  or  research  work  in  connection 
with  psychiatry  and  that  they  may  have  some  acquaintance  with 
methods  that  will  enable  them  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
om*  understanding  of  the  insanities. 

The  17  regular  lectures  and  demonstrations  will  undoubtedly  be 
added  to  durmg  the  coming  year  and  the  course  be  thereby  made  more 
comprehensive. 

During  the  year  the  scientific  activity  of  the  department  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  publication  of  many  articles  dealing  with  different 
phases  of  the  subject,  and  the  second  bulletin  of  the  hospital  is 
composed  entirely  of  tne  work  of  the  research  staff. 

Psychological  taboratory. — During  the  year  an  electric  stove  was 
installed  for  work  in  connection  with  cerebral  physiology,  and  two 
other  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  psychologist  nave  been 
obtained.  One  of  these,  an  electric  thermo-cautery,  was  supplied  to 
the  psychologist  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  for  the  better  carrying 
out  of  experiments  on  the  cerS^rum.  The  other,  a  simple  pupilom- 
eter,  was  constructed  by  the  psychologist  with  materials  rurnished 
by  him.  No  other  changes  in  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory  have 
occurred. 
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During  the  ^p'ear  the  following  investigations  were  in  progress: 

1.  Changes  in  the  volume  and  pulse  of  the  cerebrum  coincident 
with  mental  and  physical  operations.  This  work  was  undertaken  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  A.  H.  Sutherland,  and  the  work  ia  finished  so 
far  as  it  can  be  with  the  materials  at  hand.  Before  the  work  is 
prepared  for  publication  it  is  possible  that  more  experiments  of  a 
similar  nature  may  be  necessary^  but  this  matter  can  not  be  deter- 
mined at  present.  Curves  showing  the  variations  in  the  pulse  and 
volume  changes  have  been  obtained  in  the  normal  resting  condition 
(horizontal  and  vertical  positions),  with  muscular  work,  and  with 
mental  operations  especially  of  an  emotional  character. 

2.  Normal  variations  in  touch  sensations  in  different  bodily  se^ 
ments.  In  connection  with  the  examination  of  patients  certain 
differences  have  been  noted  from  time  to  time,  but  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  make  ^ood  comparisons  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
normally  expected  conditions  were  xmknown.  For  this  reason  a 
number  of  normal  people  were  examined  and  the  touch  thresholds 
on  different  parts  of  the  body  were  determined.  Ninety-five  points 
were  selected  so  that  the  distributions  of  all  the  main  peripheral  and 
spinal  nerves  were  represented  by  at  least  one  pomt.  On  each 
subject  all  the  points  were  tested  ten  times,  and  a  total  of  about  5,000 
determinations  of  thresholds  was  made.  Tnese  results  have  been  com- 
piled and  calculated,  and  comparisons  of  the  parts  of  the  body  were 
made.  An  article  giving  the  results  of  this  study  was  written  and 
published  in  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  hospital. 

3.  Skin  sensations  accompanying  local  anesthesia.  In  connection 
with  the  sensory  examination  of  certain  patients  apparently  abnormal 
results  were  obtained  which  could  not  be  explained  oy  comparison  with 
the  results  of  similar  tests  on  normal  people  or  on*^  those  with  nerve 
lesions.  It  was  thought  that  some  indication  of  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ferences might  be  obtained  by  producing  a  temporary  anesthesia,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Prof.  W.  C.  Reudinger,  of  the  Ueorge  Washington 
University,  a  series  of  experiments  was  begun  on  the  sensory  changes 
accompanjring  the  well-known  local  anesthetics.  The  experiments 
on  the  action  of  ethyl  chloride  have  been  finished,  but  not  yet  put 
into  shape  for  publication.  It  is  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
continue  this  and  similar  work,  and  thus  to  add  something  to  the 
understanding  of  the  skin  sensations  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  action  of  local  anesthetics  and  analgesics. 

4.  Sensations  following  nerve  division.  An  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining an  additional  case  with  a  peripheral  nerve  lesion  was  presented 
to  me,  and  in  connection  with  tne  work  already  published  an  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  to  review  all  the  recent  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  not  possible  at  the  time  the  first  work  was  published. 

6.  Reactions  of  the  insane  to  stimuli  of  a  painful  character.  In 
the  course  of  some  routine  neurological  examinations  of  patients 
unsuspected  reactions  to  sensory  stimuli  were  found  and  a  comparison 
of  a  number  of  results  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  reactions  comcided 
with  certain  types  of  mental  disease.  Only  desultory  observations 
on  this  subject  nave  so  far  been  made,  but  this  work  also  demands  a 
certaio  amount  of  similar  work  on  normal  people  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  An  opportunity  has  been  offered  to  examine  a  number 
of  mentally  normal  people  and  this  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
arranged. 
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6  Sensory  changes  coincident  with  lesion  of  the  postcentral 
cerebral  convolutions.  The  account  of  the  sensory  changes  in  a 
patient  with  a  cyst  in  the  postcentral  conyolutions  has  been  written 
and  sent  to  an  editor  for  publication. 

7.  Functions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  association  areas  of  the 
cerebrum.  A  general  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  before  the 
Southern  Society  for  Philosophy  and  Psychology  at  their  meeting 
in  December,  1909,  and  has  been  sent  to  an  editor  for  publication. 
In  this  paper  a  view  point  of  the  differences  in  function  of  these  two 
large  and  hitherto  poorly  understood  areas  is  given,  and  the  hypothesis 
that  is  advanced  helps  to  the  understanding  of  certain  physiological 
conditions  that  have  hith^lo  been  baffling. 

8.  Relation  of  visual  sensations  and  perceptions  to  the  bccipital 
cerebral  lobes.  In  this  work  monkej^s  were  trained  to  visuomotor 
habits  and  the  relation  of  the  formation  and  the  retention  of  these 
habits  to  different  parts  of  the  occipital  cortex  was  sought.  At  the 
'present  time  some  interesting  phenomena  have  been  recorded  and 
the  results  obtained  lead  to  a  temporary  working  hypothesis  that  the 
occipital  cortex  cells  are  not  necessary  for  the  performance  of  all  acts 
that  depend  upon  visual  so-called  perceptions.  The  results  appear 
at  variance  with  those  of  several  investigators  whose  results  are 
almost  universallv  accepted,  but  tiiose  obtamed  here  are  so  clear  cut 
there  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  their  ^accuracy.  This  work  has  had 
the  cooperation  of  Doctors  Achiicarro  and  Lafora,  histopathologists, 
who  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  careful  examination 
of  the  brains  of  the  animals.  Should  similar  results  be  obtained 
from  other  animals  that  will  be  experimented  with,  it  will  completely 
change  our  conception  of  the  usual  course  of  cerebral  processes  in 
connection  with  tnese  simple  associations,  and  it  will  in  a  way  sys- 
tematize, although  perhaps  complicate,  our  conceptions  of  the  normal 
working  of  the  cerebrum. 

9.  Certain  color  and  other  relaticmal  reactions  of  the  monkey. 
In  conjunction  with  the  preceding  work,  certain  incidental  observa- 
tions on  the  ability  of  the  monkey  to  discriminate  color  and  size  were 
made  with  the  assistance  of  Doctor  Sutherland.  The  results  obtained 
are  complete  in  themselves  and  will  be  published  as  a  separate  article. 
The  observations  indicate  an  ability  on  the  part  of  these  animals  to 
form  certain  kinds  of  judraients  with  which  they  have  not  previously 
been  credited.  The  results  are  of  importance  m  the  help  they  ^ve 
toward  the  understanding  of  certain  methods  that  may  be  utilized 
in  connection  with  cerebral  physiology.  Under  this  heading  there 
may  also  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Shepherd 
on  the  mental  processes  of  the  Rhesus  monkey  has  been  finished  and 
will,  it  is  expected,  soon  be  published. 

10.  During  the  year  a  new  syllabus  of  methods  for  the  examination 
of  patients  was  devised  and  has  been  put  in  operation.  This  syllabus 
has  been  the  basis  of  an  article,  and  will  be  published  in  a  forthcoming 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity.  The  making  of  the 
syllabus  is  in  line  with  the  general  endeavor  to  systematize  and  to 
standardize  the  methods  of  examination  of  the  patients  so  they  may 
be  utilized  for  future  study  as  well  as  for  present  purposes  of  diamosis. 
In  the  making  of  records  severd  factors  must  be  considered,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  facts  should  be  recorded  in  the  histories 
rather  than  conclusions  from  the  facts,  for  the  facts  will  remain, 
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while  the  conclusions  may  vary  according  to  the  understanding  of  the 
different  facts.  The  facts  are  now  gathered  and  recorded^  and  this  is 
to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  uniform  methods  of  exami^atlon  that  are 
now  required  to  be  pursued.  A  second  desideratum  is  that  the  facts 
be  obtained  under  essentially  similar  conditions.  The  comparison 
or  correlation  of  facts  obtamed  under  dissimilar  conditions  is  of 
slight  value,  and  the  observations  can  be  put  to  little  scientific  use. 
The  attempt  to  have  the  conditions  similar  is  made  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  method  by  all  the  examiners,  and  this  attempt  is  m 
the  main  successful.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  have  all  the 
methods  of  all  examiners  alike  if  the  methods  are  qualitative  in  char- 
acter, and  to  bring  about  a  much  greater  uniformity  it  is  essential 
that  the  qualitatively  obtained  f  acts  oe  supplanted  by  those  obtained 
in  a  quantitative  manner.  For  part  of  the  mental  examination  this 
is  already  done  by  the  use  of  exactly  similar  tests,  but  there  is  not  such 
an  uniformity  in  the  gathering  of  the  facts  regarding  the  reflexes  and 
other  neurological  conditions.  For  the  latter  it  may  eventually  be 
necessary  to  employ  apparatus,  and  if  appUances  can  be  made  that 
will  ^ve  quantitative  aata  at  the  same  expense  of  time  as  those  now 
obtamed  by  the  (juaUtative  methods  these  appliances  should  be  used. 
With  this  object  m  view  a  simple  pupilometer  was  constructed  to  give 
data  regarding  the  pupillary  reactions  under  standard  conditions. 
This  apparatus  can  be  used  to  collect  the  necessary  facts  in  the  same 
amount  of  time  as  by  the  use  of  the  older  methods,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  day  it  may  supplant  the  latter.  So  soon  as  this  apparatus 
has  been  carefully  worked  over,  its  defects  eliminated,  etc.,  it  is 
expected  to  place  it  in  one  of  the  wards  for  a  careful  test,  imder  the 
actual  ward  conditions. 

Pathological  laboratory. — ^During  the  fiscal  year  161  post-mortem 
examinations  were  made,  about  69.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths.  The  most  essential  cooperation  of  the  clinical  and  patho- 
lo^cal  branches  of  the  service  is  shown  by  the  better  attendance  of  the 
clmical  staff,  one  or  more  of  the  attendmg  physicians  being  present 
at  every  autopsy.  In  a  line  with  this  unity  of  work  monthly  reports 
of  the  autopsy  findings  and  brief  synopses  of  the  clinical  histories  as 
furnished  to  the  pathologist  are  now  rec[uired,  and  the  attending 
physicians  report  tne  deaths,  give  the  clinical  histories  at  length,  ana 
present  the  autopsy  records  in  full  at  the  clinical  conferences. 

A  more  careful  study  relative  to  the  affections  of  the  specif  senses 
and  the  various  mental  conditions  which  may  possibly  be  localized 
has  been  be^un;  this  will  add  interest  to  the  work  of  the  pathologist 
and  the  climcian  as  well.  In  some  respects  the  localization  of  special 
brain  functions  among  the  insane  is  pecuUarly  difficult,  but  the  fre- 
quency of  arterial  diseases  and  the  consequent  obstruction  of  arterial 
branches  leading  to  definite  brain  areas  oner  a  field  for  investigation 
which  should  not  be  neglected.  The  study  of  localization  by  means  of 
secondary  degeneration  following  loss  of  functions  is  also  an  inviting 
subject  for  study  when  supported  by  accuracy  of  clinical  observation. 
These  subiects,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  study  of  mental 
diseases,  should  form  an  important  part  of  the  use  of  our  abundant 
pathological  material.  In  connection  with  greater  accuracy  of  clini- 
cal observation,  the  effects  of  the  disease  of  other  organs  upon  the 
brain  should  be  the  subject  of  most  careful  study.    In  many  cases  the 
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fldtiological  relationship  may  be  fairly  well  determined;  and  certainly 
in  many  the  association  between  acute  organic  conditions  and  exacer- 
bations of  mental  manifestations  may  be  corroborated. 

In  the  coming  year  closer  studies  upon  the  extreme  degrees  of 
dementia  without  arterial  disease  may  result  in  the  establislunent  of 
some  correlation  between  the  mental  failure  and  some  of  the  localized 
atrophies  of  the  brain,  especially  of  the  frontal  lobe^.  A  number  of 
such  cases  have  already  oeen  collected  to  form  the  nucleus  of  such 
study.  The  study  of  tne  relation  of  the  cvtological  elements  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fliud  to  the  conditions  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain 
and  cord  as  found  at  autopsy  will  continue  to  engage  our  attention. 
It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  congestive  and  acute  meningeal 
types  01  general  paralysis  should  be  differentiated  in  this  way  from 
those  not  presenting  these  characteristics. 

The  table  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  herewith  continued.  It 
will  be  observed  that  durmg  the  year  25  deaths  were  attributed  to 
pulmonary  tuberculosis;  16  of  them  did  not  come  to  autopsy.  In  the 
autopsy  work  were  found  21  active  cases,  28  latent  cases,  plus  the  16 
whicn  were^  based  upon  clinical  dia^osis,  equals  65  cases  in  all, 
found  during  the  year  out  of  260  deaths.  The  statistics  of  the  death 
rate,  however,  are  not  based  upon  the  number  of  cases  found,  but 
upon  the  number  of  deaths  attributed  to  the  disease. 

Analytii  of  deaths  diu  to  tuJberculotit  for  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1886-1910. 
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The  photo^apher  reports  that  in  addition  to  making  510  photo- 
graphs of  patients  for  tne  case  records,  he  has  made  200  miscellane- 
ous photographs,  55  lantern  slides,  and  about  93  pathological  photo- 
grapns  for  the  hospital  collection,  and  24  bromide  enlargements. 

niatopafhohgical  laboratory, — Doctor  Achticarro  was  engaged  in 
work  at  the  hospital  a  total  of  about  sixteen  months.  The  activities 
of  the  histopathological  laboratory  during  that  time  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  groups:  (a)  Routine  work  in  the  examination  of 
the  nervous  system  of  cases  that  come  to  autopsy;  (6)  research  work 
in  human  and  experimental  histopathology  or  the  nervous  system; 
(c)  demonstration  work,  including  lectures,  thej)reparation  of  large 
drawinp  for  teaching  purposes,  preparation  of  microphotographs,  etc. 

(a)  An  attempt  was  made  to  study  bv  means  of  simple  methods, 
giving  an  insight  into  the  general  pathological  changes,  all  cases  the 
autopsy  on  which  was  penormed  not  later  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  death.'^  About  150  brains  were  examined  and  in  many  instances 
the  histological  study  gave  valuable  aid  for  diamosis.  In  addition 
to  pieces  of  the  brain,  cord,  peripheral  nerves,  ana  spinal  and  sympa- 
thetic ganglia,  other  organs  were  occasionally  studied.  The  ideal 
goal  of  furnishing  to  the  records  of  the  hospital  a  histopathological 
report  of  every  case  autopsied  could  not  be  reached,  both  on  accoimt 
ofthe  amount  of  the  valuable  material,  and  the  necessity  of  devoting 
some  time  to  research  work. 

(6)  Among  the  many  problems  of  interest  which  were  studied 
several  have  been  finished,  some  of  which  are  published  and  some  of 
which  are  now  in  press.  'Materials  are  in  hand  for  other  publications, 
but  they  need  further  study.  In  addition,  some  articles  on  the  basis 
of  work  begun  in  other  laboratories  have  been  completed  and  pub- 
lished. 

For  the  purpose  of  teaching  in  the  teaching  course  a  set  of  22  lai^ 
colored  plates  illustrating  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  was  macfe. 

The  acquisition  of  a  Leitz  projection  and  photographic  apparatus 
has  enabled  us  to  start  a  collection  of  microphotographs  of  patho- 
lo^cal  changes,  and  a  beginning  of  such  a  collection  has  been  made 
with  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  short  time  at  our  disposal  has  per- 
mitted the  accumulation  of  about  30  plates. 

^  In  the  period  of  eight  weeks  foUowmg  Doctor  Achticarro's  resigna- 
tion and  the  assumption  of  the  work  by  Doctor  Lafora,  there  has  not 
been  opportunity  to  do  much  more  than  to  be^  work  on  certain 
problems.  During  this  time,  however,  there  has  oeen  a  continuation 
of  the  regular  work  of  the  department,  that  of  examining  histologic- 
ally cases  that  come  to  autopsy,  this  examination  consisting  of  rou- 
tine cutting  and  staining  of  all  cases,  and  a  more  careful  examination 
of  those  cases  that  have  the  autopsy  performed  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  death.  The  following  topics  of  research  have  been  begun; 
some  of  these  are  continuations  of  work  performed  elsewhere,  and 
others  are  new: 

1.  Studies  of  connective  tissue  ependymal  plaques.  Three  new 
cases  of  this  condition  have  been  found,  and  although  similar  to  those 
studied  by  Doctor  Achticarro.  and  by  others,  they  have  certain  dif- 
ferences in  structure  that  make  their  study  of  considerable  interest. 

2.-  Karyorrhexis  of  the  neuroglia  in  different  nervous  and  mental 
diseases,  paresis,  tubercular  meningitis,  pellagra,  brains  with  patho- 
logical and  experimental  hemorrhages,  gliomas,  tubercles  of  the 
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brain,  Korsakow's  disease,  etc.  This  is  a  continuation  of  work  begun 
in  Madrid.  This  change  or  degeneration  of  the  chromatin  of  the 
nuclei  (karyorrexis)  has  not  been  well  studied,  and  it  is  essential  for 
the  understanding  of  the  pathological  processes  that  these  important 
changes  in  the  nuclei  be  well  investigated. 

3.  Studies  of  the  spinal  cords  and  Drains  of  three  cases  of  pellagra. 
The  specimens  which  are  being  studied  were  sunplied  to  the  labora- 
tory through  Doctor  Lavinder,  of  the  United  States  PubUc  Health 
ana  Marine-Hospital  Service,  in  connection  with  the  commission 
work  on  the  subject.  In  these  specimens  very  marked  changes  in 
the  ceUs.  both  in  the  brain  and  spmal  cord,  have  been  found.  There 
is  a  marked  eccentricity  of  the  nucleus,  degeneration  of  the  nucleoli, 
no  neuronophagie,  but  extensive  atrophy  or  the  nerve  cells.  Most  or 
the  previous  work  on  pellagra  has  been  done  with  the  older  methods, 
and  there  is  now  in  progress  a  careful  examination  of  these  cases  by 
the  methods  that  show  the  finer  details  of  cell  structure. 

4.  Experimental  work  on  the  reaction  of  the  brains  of  rats  and 
rabbits  against  foreign  bodies,  especially  the  chromatophores  of  the 
frog's  brain  and  Chma  ink.  The  general  problem  that  the  present 
work  leads  to  is  the  determination  of  the  elements  that  take  part  in 
the  regeneration  of  nervous  tissues.  Previous  work  has  been  done 
by  using  inorganic  foreign  bodies  (e.  g.,  China  ink),  but  the  present 
work  in  which  organic  pigmented  tissues  are  used  it  is  hoped  will  give 
results  that  will  help  toward  a  settlement  of  the  general  problem. 

5.  Experimental  work  on  the  influence  of  cold  and  of  himger  on 
the  neurofibrils.  So  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
neurofibrils,  both  for  normal  activity  and  in  pathological  conditions, 
that  we  must  investigate  all  the  conditions  that  may  alter  their 
appearance.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  elements  vary  greatly 
in  disease  and  that  their  variation  in  health  is  often  noted — e.  g., 
their  variation  concomitantly  with  sleep  (Cajal).  At  present  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  determine  some  of  the  conditions  that  bring 
about  certain  of  the  changes  in  the  neurofibrils,  that  these  may  be 
correlated  with  some  changes  that  are  found  to  accompany  disease. 

Olinic(hpaihological  laboratory. — ^Work  has  been  contmued  on  the 
cytology,  chemistry,  and  serology  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The 
number  of  specimens  examined  miring  the  year  was  95.  All  of  these 
specimens  were  examined  cytologicfuhr  by  Fuchs,  Rosenthal,  and 
Alzheimer  methods;  and  chemically  for  the  determination  of  the 
protein  content  by  a  number  of  different  tests.  For  the  detection  of 
an  increase  of  the  globulin  content,  the  Noguchi  butjoic-acid  test. 
<Jhe  Nonne  ammonium  sulphate  two-phase  reaction,  the  nitric-acid 
test,  and  the  ammonium  sulphate  ring  test  were  appUed  to  a  large 
number  of  specimens  in  order  to  determine  the  comparative  value 
of  these  different  reactions.  A  large  number  of  the  specimens  of  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid  was  examinra  serologically  for  evidence  of 
syphilis,  by  the  Wassermann  reaction  for  comparison  with  the  same 
reaction  in  the  blood  serum.  A  total  of  296  Wassermann  reactions 
were  done  during  the  year.  Investigation  is  being  made  on  the 
effect  of  antisjrphflitic  treatment  on  the  reaction  in  ordinary  syphilis, 
as  well  as  syphilis  of  the  nervous  svstem;  also  the  test  is  being  appUed 
to  d^erent  age  sera  in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  when  changes 
occur,  and  the  best  age  sera  to  use  in  routine  work. 
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If  time  will  pennit  it  is  hoped  to  extend  the  line  of  serological  work 
to  the  consideration  of  the  quantitative  working  of  the  Wassermann 
reaction,  beginning  with  the  appUcation  of  the  quantitatiTe  test  to 
specimens  ot  cerelbrospinal  flmd  and  blood  of  a  series  of  cases  of 


During  the  year  805  urinalyses  were  made,  292  showed  evidences  of 
disease. 

There  were  157  cases  of  sputum  examined;  22  showed  the  presence 
of  tubercle  bacilli. 

There  were  20  blood  examinations  made  and  33  miscellaneous 
examinations,  including  stomach  contents,  pus,  feces,  etc. 

Together  with  Doctor  Achticarro,  experiments  were  made  on  the 
effect  of  inoculation  with  sporotrichosis  on  animals,  with  reference 
to  the  etfect  of  this  organism  on  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Together  with  Doctor  Blackburn  it  is  hoped  to  take  up  again  the 
study  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  after  death,  for  comparison  with  the 
findings  during  life  and  for  comparison  with  the  pathological  finding, 
especially  of  the  inferior  spinal  meninges  in  all  cases  of  paresis,  and  in 
all  other  cases  in  which  an  examination  of  the  fluid  was  made  during 
Hfe. 

PX7BLIOATIONB. 

The  following  pubUcations  by  members  of  the  hospital  staff  have 
appeared  during  the  year: 

By  William  A.  White^  M.  D.,  superintendent: 

Outlines  of  Psychiatiy.    Second  edition.    1909. 

The  Relation  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  to  the  Medical  Profession  and  to  the 

Community.    (Bulletin  No.  1,  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,-  July, 

1909.) 
A  Case  of  Unilateral  ELallucinosis  (alcoholic).    (Bidletin  No.  1,  Crovemment 

Hospital  for  the  Insane.  July^  1909.) 
(With  Doctor  Franz.)    The  Use  of  Association  Tests  in  Determining  Mental 

Contents.    (BuUetm  No.  1,  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  July,  1909.) 
The  Duty  of  tne  State  in  Caring  for  the  Dependent  Insane.    (Proceedings  Fifth 

Marylajid  Conference  of  Chanties  and  Corrections,  November.  1909.) 
Current  Conceptions  of  Hysteria.    (Interstate  Medical  Journal,  January,  1910.) 
The  Diagnostics  of  Dementia  Praecox.    (Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases, 

Februanr,  1910.) 
The  New  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.    (American  Journal  of  Insanity. 

ApriL  1910.) 
Some  Kecent  Psychological  Tendencies  in  Psychiatry.    (New  York  Medical 

JoumaL  January,  1910.) 
By  Capt.  R.  L.  Richards,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army: 

Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War.    (The  Military  Suisean, 

February,  1910.) 
The  Study  of  Cases  of  Mental  Disease  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Military  Surgeon. 

(The  Military  Suigeon,  May,  1910.) 
By  Shepherd  Ivory  Franz,  A.  B.,  rh.  D.^  psychologist: 

The  Functional  View  of  the  Insanities.    (Bulletin  No.  1,  Government  Hospital 

for  the  luaane.  July,  19090 
(With  Doctor  WhUe,)    The  Use  of  Association  Tests  in  Determining  Mental  Coq- 

tents.    (Bulletin  No.  1,  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Jmy,  1909.) 
(With  Doctor  0*Malley^    A  Case  of  Delirium  Produced  by  Bromides.    (BuUetin 

No.  1,  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.) 
Fatigue  and  Drugs.    (Review.)    (Psychological  Bulletin,  vol.   6,   1909,   pp. 

314-318.) 
Sleep.    (Review.)    (Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methoda, 

vol.  6,  1909,  pp.  442-443.) 
Functions  of  the  Anterior  and  Posterior  Association  Areas  of  the  Cerebrum. 

(Psychological  Bulletin,  vol.  7,  1910,  p.  66.) 
Bibliogn^hy  of  Abnormal  Psychology  for  1909.    (Psychological  Index,  No,  le. 

1910.)  ^ 
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By  I.  W.  Blackburn,  M.  D..  patholoeiflt: 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Mental  Disease.    (Bulletin  No.  1,  Government  Hospital 

for  the  Insane,  July,  1909.) 
The  Median  Anterior  Cerebral  Artery  as  Found  Among  the  Insane. 
The  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurolcpy  and  Psychology,  vol.  20,  June,  1910.) 
By  Nicolas  Achficarro,  M.  D.,  histopathologist: 

The  Standpoint  of  Histopathology  in  the  Study  of  Mental  Diseases.    (Bulletin 

No.  1,  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  July,  1909.) 
Sur  certaines  l^ons  en  forme  de  plaques  8i^;eant  k  I'ependyme  des  ventricules 

lateiaux.    (Trav.  du  lab.  de  rech.  biol.  de  llJniv.  de  Madrid,  1909.) 
Psiquitria  en  los  E.  U.  de  America.    (Rev.  clin.  de  Madrid.    Set.,  1909.) 
Cellules  allong^  et  St&bchenzellen,  cellules  nevrogliques  et  cellules  ffranulo- 
adipeuses  k  la  come  d'Ammon  du  lapin.    (Trav.  du  lab.  de  rech.  biol.  de 
rUniv.  de  Madrid,  1909.) 
By  Henry  W.  Miller,  M.  D.,  clinical  director; 

The  Present  Status  of  Psychiatry  in  America.    (Bulletin  No.  1,  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  July,  1909.) 
By  Mary  O'Malley,  M.  D.,  senior  assistant  physician: 

(With  Doctor  From.)    A  Case  of  Deliriimi  Produced  by  Bromides.    (Bulletin 
No.  1,  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  July,  1909.) 
By  William  H.  Houffh,  Jf-  !)•»  clinico-pathologist: 

The  Cytological  Examination  of  the  Cerebrospinal  Fluid.    (Bulletin  No.  1, 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  July,  1909.) 
By  Monie  Sanger,  stewsod  and  disbursing  agent: 

Business  and  Professional  On»nization  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.    (The  Bookkeeper,  December,  1909.) 

STAFF  GHANaSS. 

On  October  17^  1909;  Dr.  Maurice  J.  Stack,  first  assistant  physi- 
cian, died.  Doctor  Stack  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  hoerpital  for 
thirty-three  years.  During  this  exceptionally  long  period  of  service 
he  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  hospital  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patients. 

The  following  resignations  took  effect  during  the  year:  Dr.  A.  H. 
Sutherland,  assistant  in  psnrchology;  Dr.  Lawrence  M.  Drennan, 
medical  interne;  Dr.  Erwin  E.  Dowmng,  dental  interne;  Dr.  Larry  B. 
McAfee,  medical  interne;  Dr.  WiUiam  L.  Sheep,  medical  interne; 
Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Logic,  senior  assistant  physician;  Dr.  George  L. 
Echols,  medical  interne;  Dr.  WilUam  H.  Braithwaite,  medic^  in- 
terne; Dr.  Nicolas  Achficarro,  histopathologist;  Dr.  Henry  W.  Miller, 
clinical  director. 

The  following  new  appointments  and  assignments  were  made 
during  the  year:  Dr.  Charles  R.  Irby,  dental  interne;  Dr.  Oonzalo  R. 
Lafora,  histopathologist;  Dr.  Francis  M.  Barnes,  medical  interne;  and 
Dr.  Heber  Butts,  of  the  Nayy.  Doctor  Butts  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  this  hospital  by  the  Surgeon-General  on  February  25.  1910.  The 
object  of  tnis  assignment  is  to  make  a  special  study  of  tne  subject  of 
military  psychiat^  as  it  affects  the  Navy.  By  Jbaving  a  medical 
officer  stationed  here  who  comes  into  first-hand  and  personal  contact 
with  all  of  the  insane  of  the  Navy,  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  the 
problems  which,  are  presented,  particularly  the  problem  of  enUsted 
men,  may  be  worked  out  to  some  sort  of  satisfactory  solution.  Doctor 
Butts  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  this  work  because  of  his  previous 
service  upon  the  staff  of  this  hospital. 
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BOIBNTIFIO  HEBTINaS. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  seven  scientific  meetings  held  at 
the  hospital.  The  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  furnished  the  entire 
scientific  program  of  all  the  meetings  except  that  of  the  American 
Medico-Psychological  Association,  and  the  single  exception  of  a 
paper  by  Doctor  JeUiffe  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  optic 
thalmus  at  the  meeting  on  March  10.  The  meetings  and  the  papers 
presented  by  the  medical  staff  are  as  follows: 

January  20.— Staff  meeting: 

Doctor  Achticarro:  "Some  considerationB  of  the  architecture  of  the  cerebral 
cortex." 

Doctor  Miller:  "Huntington's  chorea"  (with  demonstration  of  case). 

Doctor  White:  "On  the  examination  of  mental  cases." 
February  10. — Staff  meeting: 

Doctor  Schwinn:  "Some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  making  the  diagnosiB 
of  paresis." 

Doctor  Richards:  "Mental  and  nervous  diseases  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war." 

Doctor  Franz:  "Demonstration  of  a  simple  pupilometer." 

Doctor  Hough:  "Methods  and  results  of  the  Wassermann  reaction"  (demonstra- 
tion). 
March  10.— Staff  meeting: 

Doctor  White:  "Psychological  approach  to  the  problem  of  art"  (illustrated). 

Doctor  Jelliffe  ^of  New  York) :  '  *  Tne  structure  and  functions  of  the  optic  thalmus." 

Doctor  FVanz:  ** Functions  of  the  cerebeUiun." 
April  5. — Georgetown  Clinical  Society: 

Doctor  Gleuck:  "Atypical  forms  of  general  paresis." 

Doctor  Oonser  and  Doctor  Achucarro:  "A  case  showing  transition  forms  between 
paresis  and  cerebral  syphilis." 

Doctor  Franz:  "The  functions  of  the  occipital  lobes  in  monkeys." 

Doctor  Schwinn:  "Report  of  a  case  of  cerebral  syphilis." 
May  5. — ^American  Medico-Psychological  Association: 

Doctor  Richards:  "Militaiy  psychiatry." 

Doctor  Miller  and  Doctor  Acnucairo:  "Rei>ort  of  a  case  of  juvenile  general 
paresis." 
June  4.— Society  of  Research  Workers  and  Experimental  Biologists: 

Doctor  Franz:  "The  methods  of  determming  color  vision  in  animals  and  its 
cerebral  localization." 
June  16. — The  Society  for  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Doctor  White:  "The  theory  method  and  psycho- therapeutic  value  of  psycho- 
analysis." 

Doctor  Hou^h:  "Remarks  on  the  comparative  dia^ostic  value  of  the  Noguchi 
butyric-acid  reaction  and  the  cytological  examination  of  the  cerebto-epizuil 
fluid." 

Doctor  Franz:  "Demonstration  of  the  epiadiscope." 

BULLETIN  NO.  2. 

At  the  close  of  the  jrear  Bulletixi  No.  2  is  going  to  press.    It  con- 
tains the  following  articles: 

Doctor  Franz: 

"Knee  jerk  in  paresis." 

"Sensations  following  nerve  division." 

"Touch  sensations  in  different  bodily  segments." 

"Some  considerations  of  the  association  word  experiment.'* 
Doctor  Achficarro: 

"Some  pathological  findings  in  the  neuroglia  and  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  cor- 
tex in  senile  dementia." 

"Elongated  cells;  st&bchenzellen,  neuroglia  cells,  and  fat-granular  cells  in  the 
Ammon's  horn  of  the  rabbit." 
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Doctor  Achticarro — Continued. 

"On  certain  lesions  in  the  form  of  plaques  in  the  ependyma  of  the  lateral  ven- 

triculee." 
''Connective  tissue  'plaques'  on  the  surface  of  the  dilated  fifth  ventricle." 
Doctor  Hough: 

"Remarks  on  the  comparative  dia^oetic  value  of  the  Noeuchi  butyric-acid 
reaction  and  cytological  examination  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid." 

aSNEBAIi  CONBIDBBATIONS. 

It  becomes  necessary  again  to  call  to  your  attention  the  urgent 
necessity  for  acquiring  more  land  and  for  erecting  additional  build- 
ings to  care  for  the  ever-increasing  population  of  the  hospital.  It  is 
now  ten  years  since  Coi^ess  has  appropriated  any  money  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  the  housing  of  patients  or  employees.  Since 
that  appropriation  was  panted  there  has  been  an  mcrease  in  the 
patient  population  of  the Tiospital  of  over  800,  which  means,  of  course, 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  employee  population,  and  yet  during 
this  penod  of  time  there  has  been  practically  no  provision  for  taking 
care  of  this  increase;  for  it  will  be  remembered  tnat  at  the  time  the 
appropriation  for  the  hospital  extension  was  panted  the  institution 
was  then  in  a  terrifically  overcrowded  condition,  so  that  the  1,000 
beds  for  which  that  extension  was  built  have  long  since  been  filled. 

Each  year  I  include,  among  the  items  estimated  for,  appropriations 
for  additional  construction,  and  each  year  these  appropriations  are 
disallowed,  imtil  this  year  the  appropriations  which  1  deem  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  so  that  the  hospital  can  ade- 
quately carry  on  its  work,  aggregate  upward  of  $400,000,  and  this 
figure  will  constantly  grow  so  long  as  appropriations  are  distdlowed; 
for  it  will  be  seen,  even  by  a  superficial  studv  of  the  situation,  that 
with  an  increase  of  approximately  100  in  the  hospital  population 
each  year  it  will  require,  at  a  reasonable  per  capita  cost  of  construc- 
tion, an  outlay  of  $100,000  a  year  to  keep  up  with  this  growth,  so 
that  every  year  that  appropriations  are  delayed  not  only  is  there 
$100,000  added  to  the  requirements  of  the  hospital  for  building,  but 
the  hospital  is  impaired  in  its  usefulness  ana  the  efficiency  of  its 
work  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  would  be  if  the  building  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  its  population. 

As  the  matter  stands  to-day,  aside  wholly  from  the  patielit  popu- 
lation, quarters  that  are  available  for  medical  officers  and  for  em- 
ployees are  all  in  commission,  and  it  will  shortly  become  a  serious 
problem  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  the  necessary  working  force  of 
the  hospital.  This  is  a  matter  of  auite  as  much  concern  as  the  hous- 
ing of  the  patients  and  one  whicn,  like  that  problem,  needs  early 
solution. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  if  an  appropriation 
for  new  buildings  is  granted  it  will  be  approximately  two  years 
before  they  can  be  opened  for  occupation,  while  if  an  appropriation 
for  securing  plans  and  specifications  only  is  granted  it  will  oe  approx- 
imately three  years  before  they  can  be  put  into  commission.  During 
this  period  of  time  the  population  will,  of  course,  go  on  increasing. 
The  urgency  for  immediate  appropriation  for  additional  construc- 
tion is  therefore  great. 

The  matter  of  land  I  have  repeatedly  discussed  in  previous  reports. 
The  hospital  to-day  has  not  sufficient  land  upon  which  to  raise  fodder 
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for  ite  dairy  herd,  while  it  is  dependent  upon  this  herd  for  its  supply 
of  milk.  Then,  again,  if  the  hospital  is  to  be  maintained  year  aner 
year  and  increase  in  size,  it  is  perfectljr  obvious  that  more  land  must 
De  acquired  within  the  immediate  vicinity,  adjoining  the  land  already 
occupied  by  hospital  construction.  Eveiy  day  that  the  purchase  of 
this  land  is  put  off  will  make  it  more  difficult  to  secure,  as  it  is  being 
rapidly  built  up  by  private  parties.  Unless  it  is  decided  in  the  very 
near  future  to  acqmre  additional  land  it  is  going  to  mean  that  ike 
^owth  of  the  hospital  will  have  to  come  to  a  standstill  and  another 
mstitution  will  have  to  be  constructed  elsewhere.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, of  the  most  urgent  importance  to  decide  upon  a  future  policy 
towanl  this  institution — ^whether  it  is  to  be  permitted  to  grow 
indefinitely  or  whether  the  time  has  come  for  ouilding  elsewhere. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  problems  connected  with  the  hospital  that 
require  solution.  To  these  problems  I  most  earnestly  invite  your 
attention,  with  a  view  to  outlining  a  definite  policy  and  securing 
congressional  action  thereon. 

NEEDS  OF  THB  HOSPITAL. 

The  appropriations  recommended  for  the  fiscal  ^rear  1911-12  are  as 
follows:  For  the  support,  clothing,  and  treatment  in  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  of  the  insane  of  the  Armv  and  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  inmates  of  the  National  Homes  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
crime  against  the  United  States  who  are  insane,  all  persons  who  have 
become  insane  since  their  entry  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  who  are  indigent, 
including  purchase,  maintenance,  and  driving  of  necessary  horses 
and  vehicles,  and  or  horses  and  venicles  for  official  use  of  the  superin- 
tendent, for  the  indigent  insane  admitted  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  nonresident  insane  persons  under  temporary  care,  the  sum  of 
$657,800.  This  amount  is  based  on  2,990  patients  at  $220  per  capita. 
This  number  is  arrived  at  by  estimating  the  probable  increase  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  increase  has  been  in  past  years.  Pursuing  the  rame 
method  of  calculation  for  the  Distnct  or  Columbia  patients,  their 
share  is  $323,400,  leaving  $334,400  to  be  provided  for  m  the  sundry 
civil  bill. 

For  expenses  in  returning  escaped  patients  to  the  hospital  the  sum 
of  $1,500  is  needed  to  be  set  apart.  A  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
prevents  the  payment  of  these  expenses  out  of  the  support  fund  of 
the  hospital  ana  makes  it  necessary  that  a  special  appropriation  be 
made  for  this  purpose. 

The  usual  authority  should  be  given  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  to  use 
$1,500  in  defraying  the  expense  orremoval  of  patients  to  their  friends 
on  leaving  the  hospital. 

A  further  provision  in  the  same  bill  is  necessary  authorizing  the 
sum  of  $1,000  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
papers  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  and  for  the  medical  library. 

For  roadways,  walks,  and  grading,  $5,000  is  necessary  for  making 
the  necessary  repairs  and  renewals. 

For  a  new  building  for  the  criminal  insane  to  accommodate  120 
prisoneis,  $160,000. 
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There  is  no  class  of  patients  that  the  hospital  cares  for  that  is  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  criminal  insane.  Among  them  there  are 
many  desperate  characters,  and  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  first  instance  to  securely  confine  them  so  as  to  prevent  their 
escape  from  the  institution,  ^e  present  building  which  is  used  for 
the  care  of  the  criminal  insane  is  overcrowded,  and  to  that  extent 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  put.  It  is  constructed 
along  lines  which  make  it  impossible  to  add  to  it  and  thus  increase 
its  ca|>acity,  as  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square.  Then 
again  in  its  construction  it  is  not  all  that  could  be  desured  from  the 
point  of  view  of  security.  Crowding  among  this  class  of  patients  is 
more  serious  and  more  productive  of  trouble  than  among  any  other 
class  of  patients  we  have,  as  the  close  confinement  renders  these 
patients  irritable,  and  they  do  not  do  well  when  rubbing  elbows  too 
doseljT.  It  is  desirable  that  an  entire  new  structure  for  the  care  of 
the  criminal  insane  should  be  built  along  lines  of  modern  construc- 
tion, and  that  it  should  be  planned  on  a  unit  basis  to  permit  of  indefi- 
nite enlargement  as  necessity  may  require.  The  present  building 
would  then  do  ver^  well  for  the  care  of  the  vicious  msane  who  may 
not  have  come  within  the  purview  of  the  criminal  law.  The  per 
capita  cost  of  construction  is  in  excess  of  that  estimated  for  for  the 
building  of  an  epileptic  colony,  for  the  reason  that  the  type  of  con- 
struction required  for  this  class  of  patients  is  of  necessity  more  costly. 

For  the  construction  of  a  house  for  the  superintendent,  $40,000. 

The  building  of  a  separate  residence  for  the  superintendent  is  in 
line  with  the  policy  adopted  by  other  large  institutions  of  this 
character. 

For  remodeling  of  the  chapel  and  the  superintendent's  present 
quarters,  $10,000. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  Congress  has  appropriated  any  money  for 
additional  construction  for  the  housing  either  of  patients  or  employees. 
During  this  ten-year  period  the  patient  population  of  the  hospital  has 
increased  over  800,  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  of 
employees.  At  the  present  time  all  of  the  <][uarters  for  housing 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  institution  are  m  use  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  just  how  tne  next  two  or  three  years  is  going  to  be  cared 
for  in  this  respect.  This  appropriation  of  $10,000,  phis  the  appropria- 
tion of  $40,000  asked  for  a  house  for  the  superintendent,  making  a 
total  of  $50,000,  will  make  available  the  old  chapel  and  the  present 
quarters  of  the  superintendent  for  use  as  either  quarters  for  patients 
or  employees.  It  is  estimated  that  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
people  can  be  housed  in  these  quarters  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  $50,000 ;  in  fact,  it  is  believed  that  new  construction  for  the  number 
of  persons  who  can  be  taken  care  of  in  this  way  could  not  be  put  up 
for  this  amount.  It  is  therefore  urged  that  these  two  appropnations 
be  allowed  on  the  ground  of  economy.  Whether  these  quarters 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  patients,  to  employees,  or  to  medical 
officers  will  depend  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  action  taken  by  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  appropriations  asked  for  for  new  construction. 

For  the  construction  and  equipment  of  an  epileptic  group  to  accom- 
modate 140  patients,  $160^000  is  needed. 

The  hospital  has  been  mcreasing  rapidly  in  size  lately,  and  the 
thousand  beds  for  which  the  hospital  extension  was  constructed  are 
already  filled.    In  certain  portions  of  the  hospital  we  are  beginning 
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now  to  see  evidences  of  crowding.  It  is  therefore  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  provide  for  further  CTowth,  and  in  making  this  proyision  it  is 
deemed  desirable  to  buud  such  extensions  as  will  enable  a  better 
classification  of  the  hospital  population.  Whereas  the  epileptics  are 
at  present  fairly  well  segregated,  they  are  in  wards  that  were  bmlt 
for  a  different  class  of  patients.  The  Building  of  an  epileptic  group 
can  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  indefimte  extension,  ana  will 
give  this  class  of  patients  a  character  of  surroundings  much  better 
suited  to  them  than  they  now  have,  while  the  wards  they  now  occupy 
can  be  used  for  the  general  purpose  of  the  hospital  population. 
The  estimated  cost  on  a  basis  of  $1,000  per  capita  is  consiaerod  under 
all  conditions  to  be  reasonable,  while  $100  per  capita  has  been  allowed 
for  equipment.  The  additional  $6,000  is  intended  to  include  the  cost 
of  the  plans,  the  architects's  fees,  advertising,  etc. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase  additional  land 
for  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  $100^000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  In  the  event  of  his  mability  to  make 
such  purchase,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  proceed  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  for  providing  a  site  for  the  Government  Printiog  Office, 
in  80  much  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  as  is  set  forth  on  pi^es  648 
and  649  of  volume  30  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  to  acquire  the  land 
desired;  and  for  the  purpose  of  such  acquisition  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
Public  Printer  in  such  act;  the  appropriation  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  need  of  additional  land  by  the 
hospital  has  been  appreciated  for  some  time  and  each  successive 
superintendent  for  many  years  past  has  requested  appropriations  for 
its  purchase.  The  need  of  land  has  become  more  acute  of  late 
because  all  of  the  new  construction  has  been  placed  upon  land  pre- 
viously used  for  farming  purposes,  thus  restricting  the  output  of  the 
farm  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  raise  enough  fod- 
der for  the  dairy  herd.  The  hospital  is  mcreasing  in  size  at  the  rate 
of  upward  of  100  patients  per  annum,  and  more  buildings  must  be 
added  in  the  near  future,  which  will  still  further  infringe  upon  the 
land  used  for  farming. 

For  a  new  dairy  bam,  together  with  the  necessary  roadways  and 
grading,  and  the  extension  of  heat,  light,  and  water  systems,  $50,000. 

The  present  buildings,  comprising  the  bams  and  piggery,  are  located 
on  the  east  side  of  Nichols  avenue  and  immediate^  fronting  on  it. 
Most  of  these  buildings  are  very  old  and  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 
One  of  these  bams  constantly  reouires  repairs. 

An  investigation  of  the  dairy  by  an  expert  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  showed  it  in  a  very  unfavorable  light,  and  indicated 
very  clearly  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  conditions. 
This  can  only  be  done  in  a  satisfactory  and  economical  manner  by 
constructing  a  new  plant.  It  i3  believed  that  with  the  present  agita- 
tion of  the  milk  proolem  in  the  District,  which  is  resultmg  in  investi- 
gations along  the  broadest  possible  lines,  it  would  be  advantageous 
from  many  points  of  view  for  the  Government  to  take  the  initiative 
in  constmcting  a  model  and  up-to-date  dairy  nlant.  There  is  only 
one  other  plant  in  the  District  owned  by  the  Government — ^namely, 
the  Soldiers'  Home — which  is  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  District. 
The  plant  at  this  hospital  is  in  very  poor  condition.  I  believe 
it  should  be  put  in  the  oest  condition  possible  for  the  reasons  above 
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stated,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is  of  the  h^hest  importance 
that  such  an  important  and  staple  article  of  diet  in  the  hospital  as 
milk  should  be  or  the  best  quality — afresh  and  free  from  any  susi>icion 
of  disease.  For  doing  this  work,  as  stated  above,  $50,000  will  be 
required.  I  secured  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  (to  which  I  desire  to  extend  my  thanks)  in  preparing 
plans  for  a  model  dairy.  Its  experts  have  been  over  the  situation 
and  plans  have  been  drawn  in  the  department  and  estimates  prepared 
of  the  cost  of  construction.  It  will  therefore  be  possible  to  go  to 
Congress  with  the  most  approved  plans  for  this  type  of  building. 

For  new  entrance  and  gatehouse  $8,000  is  needed.  The  building 
of  the  hospital  extension,  with  the  location  of  the  offices  in  the  new 
administration  building,  has  removed  the  center  of  the  institution 
from  the  old  main  buflding  to  the  present  administration  building, 
and  makes  it  desirable  to  provide  a  new  main  entrance  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  administration  group. 

For  an  iron  fence  to  be  placed  along  the  frontage  of  the  hospital 
groimds  on  the  east  side  of  Nichols  avenue  the  sum  of  $14,000  is 
needed.  This  portion  of  the  hospital  erounds  is  occupied  by  four 
buildings  of  the  hospital  extension,  \mich  contain  approximately 
350  patients.  There  is  now  along  the  thoroughfare  a  dilapidatedf, 
unsi^tly  wooden  fence,  which  it  is  desired  to  replace  with  a"^  sub- 
stantial uron  one. 

For  general  repairs  and  improvements  the  sum  of  $40,000  is 
needed.  ' 

Smmnjaary. 

Support $334,400 

Roadwam  walks,  and  gradinff 5,000 

New  buUding  for  the  criminal  insane 160,000 

House  for  the  superintendent 40, 000 

RemodeUng  of  the  chapel  and  the  superintendent's  present  quarters 10, 000 

Construction  and  equipment  of  an  epileptic  group 160, 000 

Additional  land 100,000 

New  dairy  bam 50, 000 

New  entrance  and  gatehouse 8,000 

Iron  fence 14,000 

Repairs  and  improvements 40, 000 

Total... 921,400 

STATISTICAIi  TABLES. 

Admissions  and  discharges, 
RBICAININO  JXJNB  80,  1909. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Army 

8£0 
222 

• 

80 
028 

48 
19 

9 
804 

898 
241 

89 
982 

898 

Navy. 

241 

PabUc  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Seryioe 

39 

dvllUfe 

486 

266 

742 

1,674 

Total 

1,730 

880 

2,110 

486 

266 

742 

2,862 
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ADMXTTBD  DUBINQ  THX  TSAR. 


Mala. 

FaBMlt. 

TotaL 

Wlillt. 

OoltfwL 

TMaL 

Wblta. 

Colored. 

TotaL 

AnnT.. 

173 
73 

8 

169 

U 

4 

18S 
78 

8 
220 

188 

Navy 

78 

Pabtto  H«ath  and  Martne-Hoqiital 
Berrlot .\.... 

8 

CiTilUfe 

70 

87 

87 

IM 

888 

Total 

411 

86 

408 

87 

87 

164 

860 

DI8CHAROBD  DURING  THB  TBAR—RECOVBRED. 


Aimy 

48 
16 

4 
2 

48 

17 

46 

Navy 

17 

PubUc  Health  and  Marine-Hoepital 

Civil  Ufe 

17 

16 

82 

81 

16 

48 

78 

Total 

74 

31 

06 

81 

16 

48 

141 

DISCHARGED  DURING  THB  YBAR-IMPROVED. 


Army 

16 
2 

1 
81 

16 
3 

1 
88 

16 

Navy 

s 

PubUo  Health  and  liarlne-Hoepital 
Bervloe .7.... 

1 

CtvUUfe 

6 

17 

8 

30 

60 

Total 

40 

6 

64 

17 

8 

20 

74 

DISCHARGED  DURING  THE  YEAR-UNIMPROVBD. 

Amy 

6 

8 

1 
41 

6 

8 

1 
48 

i 

Kavy        

9 

PabUe "Health  and  Marin»>Hoq>ttal 
Bw^loa 

30* 

8* 

v.jj. 

1 

Civil  lite 

6 

71 

Total 

60 

6 

66 

30 

8 

36 

gl 

DISCHARGED  DURING  THE  TEAR— NOT  INSANE. 


Army....'. 

8 
8 

8 

4 

i 

Kavy      

1 

4 

Pab&o' Health  and  Harine-Hoepital 
Servioa 

Civil  life 

0 

1 

10 

6 

6 

10 

30 

T^ilal 

18 

3 

30 

6 

6 

10 

30 

DECEASED  DURING  THE  TEAR. 


Army 

70 
U 

8 

8 

88 
18 

82 

Navy 

u 

PabUo  Health  and  Marine-Ho^ital 

Civil  lite 

80 

82 

01 

42 

30 

71 

183 

Total 

148 

41 

180 

43 

30 

71 

300 

REMAINING  JUNE  80,  1010. 

Army 

878 
358 

88 
880 

# 
17 

8 
818 

'  027 
376 

46 
048 

837 

Navy 

376 

PabUo  Health  and  Marlna-Hoepital 
Servloe 

46 

Civil  life 

468 

366 

738 

1,860 

T^ilal 

1,802 

801 

3,108 

488 

386 

738 

8^«I8 
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Admimiom  and  ^tUcktirgm    Oimtiinie<L 

SUMMARY. 


Mtto. 

Ftaule. 

TotaL 

WWtB. 

Cokmd. 

WWte 

Colorad 

Ranalnipg  JnD#  W,  IMP.  .r.... 

1,710 
4U 

aso 

88 

480 
87 

258 
87 

2,882 

SS 

Tiytal  namlnr  iiDdtf  tnatimnt 

2,141 

466 

578 

828 

8,600 

IM«A«J»d^ 

74 
# 
M 
18 
148 

21 
6 
6 

2 
«L 

81 
17 
20 
6 
42 

16 
8 
8 
6 

20 

143L 

74 

TTiumpTOved 

a 

Notlnsaoe 

80 

Dtod 

200 

Totil 

880 

74 

118 

68 

680 

K^imiMTiing  Jnm  90, 1910 

1,802 

801 

468 

266 

2^016 

Admditiom  and  dMuergeiy  dau^fied  aeoofrdina  to  iex,  for  ih$  ytar  ended  June  SO,  1910, 
and  tince  opening  of  the  hosptUd  in  1855, 


Tear  endlBf  Auw  80,  mo. 

BlnoeopeDiiiffofUie 

Mtto. 

Ftaule. 

TotaL 

Mtto. 

FODUto. 

TotaL 

Admitted 

408 

154 

860 

14,001 

4,187 

18,886 

DtoobaffBd: 

Rtooyerad.... 

115 
64 
66 

180 
2,193 

68 

20 
28 
71 
728 

171 

74 
81 

2eo 

2,910 

4,877 

471 
4,771 

1,080 
818 
202 

1,814 

6»9S7 

8,007 

878 

Died 

8,066 

RMiMiiiliur 

TVrtfJ  fy^tnlfrf^ff  .    

14,601 

4,187 

18,688 

Percentage  of  total  admiseione  recovered,  improved,  etc. 


Male. 

Femala. 

TotaL 

BMcrvarad. 

88.68 
16.00 
8.24 
82.91 
16.18 

20.10 
19.79 
4.88 
81.76 
17.47 

81.88 

16.14 

UiumpiOT^d..  ...................................... ^.. .................. 

8.81 

88.66 

Rcmahitaiff 

16.64 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Monthly  changes  of  population. 


AdnUtted. 

Dtoohaiged. 

Died. 

TotaL 

Mala. 

Ftaiale. 

TotaL 

Mala. 

Femala. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1900. 
Jnly 

28 
42 
46 
48 

28 
67 

26 
40 
40 
82 
60 
60 

17 
11 
11 
11 
10 
7 

14 
8 

10 
20 
16 
20 

46 
68 
66 

60 
88 
64 

40 
48 
60 
62 
66 
80 

28 
14 
17 
20 
10 
24 

27 
14 
21 
19 
12 
28 

IS 
11 
7 
8 
9 
9 

4 

7 
6 
7 
7 
10 

86 
25 
24 
28 
19 
83 

81 
21 
27 
26 
19 
42 

17 
11 
21 
11 
16 
21 

16 
17 
21 
12 
17 
9 

7 
2 
8 
4 
8 
8 

7 
9 
7 
6 
8 
8 

24 
18 
24 
15 
24 
20 

28 
26 
28 
17 
25 
12 

60 

iffiiit..:::.:;:;:;:: 

88 

8e%mlMr 

48 

oSoSr?^::;:;::;:: 

88 

NotamlMr 

48 

Pmamlnr 

82 

mo. 

January 

54 

47 

ffiSS^.*.:::::;:::: 

65 

Aprllt 

48 

fia™.:     :  . 

44 

jSi....:!i. ;..!.... 

54 

Total 

490 

154 

680 

224 

102 

826 

180 

71 

200 

m 
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NaUvitif  ofpaHmU  admiUed  during  ike  year  and  tince  the  opening  qf  ike  hoipUal  in  1856. 


Dnrtng 
ywr. 

Sinos 
1866. 

Daring 
year. 

Sliioa 
18ift. 

Natl7»boni: 

AfailMimft... 

4 
1 

•8 

U 

1 

88 

13 

123 

12 

37 

2,387 

22 

111 

260 

236 

18 

64 

48 

246 

67 

148 

1,806 

661 

122 

27 

61 

146 

3 

10 

92 

177 

4 

1,168 

166 

030 

2 

6 

064 

66 

63 

160 

66 

3 

76 

1,862 

81 

81 

787 

Foreign  born-ContlniiBd. 

Arlnnnfl 

British  Bast  Indies 

1 

Ariiona. ..,,.,,  r.^.r.-.t - 

British  Columbia 

Oftllfomift...T 

8 
2 
8 

British  Possessions 

Colorado 

British  West  Indies 

u 

Cooneotlcnit. . . ,  r .  t  t  ^ .  r .  t  t  ^  ^  t  ^ 

Buenos  Aires 

Ptkota 

Canada 

6 

153 

DelawBie 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

DiitrtotofColamblA. 

84 

1 

7 

10 

10 

Chile 

Florida 

Chin#   ,., 

Q«onla. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

TlUn^.... 

MnnoiB.... ...... ............. 

Costa  Rica. 

Cuba 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa... ....... I.. 

1 
2 
0 
2 
8 
48 
12 
4 
1 
1 

11 
1 

Tlkrnmftrk r 

8 
10 
1 
2 
10 

61 

Kansas ...........ir... 

Bngland 

Kentucky 

Ftoiand 

10 

Louisiana 

Yrsnw 

lot 

lfAlnf>. 

Cksrmany 

!.« 

Maryland r.t.. t  . 

Qreece.. 

Massachusetts 

Holland  ...........T...r.,.T.. 

19 

Mtohlgan.... t r. 

Hungary ..................... 

2 

at 

Minnesota 

Tcfland 

1 

Ireland 

24 

4 
1 

'■fi 

iSSSSf^.v.:::;;::;;:;:::::: 

Italy 

Montana...., ,,,.,,-,»,, 

Japan  ..•• 

10 

Nebraska. 

Korea 

1 

New  Hampshire. 

Malta... TT  T 

0 

New  Jersey 

8 

Mexico ,  .. 

1 

IS 

New  Mexico 

ff^w  Brunswick 

4 

New  York. 

82 
3 
26 

Newfoundland 

z 

North  Carolina 

New  Grenada 

1 

Ohio 

Norway 

Oi 

Oklahoma , 

NovaBootla 

21 

Or^on 

Panama.  ..  r  ..  r  r  r  ....  r  .,.,.,, . 

1 

Pennsylvania 

23 

Phiitnnine  Islands 

s 

Rhode  Island 

pSSd!:.  !v.t::::;::;;:::::; 

4 

88 

South  Carolina. 

2 
6 
8 

PortugaL 

s 

Tennessee 

Prince  Bdward  Island 

z 

Prussia... rrr.... 

34 

tJtah 

Roumanla 

6 

Vermont. 

3 
58 
8 

4 
160 

Rnssla 

8 

84 

-Vlrglnl* 

Sandwich  Islands 

3 

West  Virginia 

Saxony 

0 

Wisconsin .................... 

Scotland ,.. 

1 

107 

United  States. 

Sicily 

3 

Spain  ..      r  ,..  T t..  , 

g 

Total 

637 

12,660 

Sweden....................... 

4 
2 

100 

flwltt^rlAnd 

74 
7 

Forel<nboni: 

70 
17 

Turkey 

Wales    ..  .  . 

1 

S3 

Ann^inla....  ,              

West  Indies 

s 

Austria. 

1 

At  sea 

1 

18 

1 

Unknown 

891 

Bararla 

Total 

Belgium. 

113 

§,078 

Beraiuda 

Orand  totaL 

Bohemia 

660 

18,«88 

Agei  o/patienti  adndtted  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

U>|^. 

Female. 

TotaL 

0  to  16  years. 

6 
21 
84 
73 
60 
66 
81 
17 

2 
7 
18 
14 
18 
31 
U 
18 

7 
28 
103 
87 
78 
86 
42 
80 

60  to  60  years. 

80 
66 
89 
10 
6 

17 
0 
10 

8 

4ff 

i6  to  20*  years. 

60  to  70  years.  ...  . 

75 

20  to  26  years. 

70  to  80  years........... 

40 

25  to  30  years 

80  to  90  years. 

13 

80  to  36  years 

ttnancorbdned 

0 

86  to  40  years.    .    . , 

Total 

40  to  46  years! 

407 

168 

A^ 

46  to  80  years. 

mmB 
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CivU  condition  ofpaUerUs  admitUd  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. ' 


lisle. 

Female. 

TotaL 

mpg}* 

388 
lao 

44 

40 

61 
00 
31 

1 

844 

^lei::;;:::::::::::::::. :::::::::::::::::::::::.:.:::::.::::.::::. .:.:.. 

100 

Widowed 

76 

Unknown ................*...... -. 

41 

TotaL 

407 

153 

660 

Duration  of  mental  diseases  of  patients  who  died  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male., 

Female. 

TotaL 

13 
17 
16 
16 
13 

16 
23 
30 
33 
33 

4  to  6  years. 

16 
24 
12 
0 
6 
20 
1 

10 

22 

1  to  2  months 

6  to  io' years 

31 

3  to  4  months 

10  to  16  years. 

17 

4  to  6  months 

16  to  20  years 

13 

6  to  9  months 

20  to  25  years 

8 

0  to  13  months 

Over  25  years. 

30 

1  year  to  18  months 

18  months  to  3  yean 

3  to  3  years. 

TTnascer^ln^    . .  . 

1 

Total 

180 

71 

260 

3  to  4  years. 

Ages  of  patients  who  died  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Uftlf^, 

Female. 

TotaL 

10  to  16  years. 

1 

1 
3 
4 
17 
17 
11 
14 
14 

50  to  60  yean 

27 
50 

1 

13 
14 
U 
6 

1 

40 

15  to  20  years 

8 

60to70yean 

70  to  80  yean 

64 

20to25  years. 

4 

12 
11 
10 
10 
6 

61 

26  to  30  years. 

80to90  years. 

18 

30  to  36  years. 

Over  90  yean 

1 

36  to  40  yean. 

Total 

40  to  45  years.m!l!!!!!l 

189 

71 

260 

46  to  50  years. 

Ages  of  patients  discharged  recovered  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

10  to  20  yean 

7 
6 

A 
11 
16 
8 

11 
S7 
40 
14 

50  to  60  yean 

4 
7 

8 

12 

20  to  30  yean 

60  to  70  yean 

7 

30to40years. 

40  to  60  yean 

Total 

96 

46 

141 

Duration  of  residence  in  the  hospital  of  those  recovered  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

10  to  20  days 

.      2 

1 

1 
4 
2 
3 
2 
7 
2 
6 
2 
1 

«4 

30  to  30  days 

8 

i  to  2  months 

2 

8 

2  to  3  months 

10 

3  to  4  months 

14 

4  to  6  months 

28 

6  to  9  months 

30 

9  to  12  months 

10 

1  to  2  yean 

22 

3  to4Tean 

8 

Over  i  yean 

4 

Total 

21 

81 

16 

141 
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FcfTM  tf  mental  dUeau  in  patientt  dMutrged  a$  recovered  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 

1910, 


Dlse&ae. 


Male. 


White.     Colored. 


Female. 


White.     Colored. 


TotaL 


Infection— Exhaustion  psychoses: 

Acute  oonfusional  type 

Other  tyi)es 

Toxic  psvchoees— Exogenous: 

Aloonolio  psychoses— 

Delinun  tremens 

Acute  hallucinosis 

Acute  psychoses,  unclassified. 

Pathological  drun  kenness 

Chronic  alcoholism 

Paranoid  states  of  varied  etiologies. . . . 

Manic-depressive  psychoses 

Dementia  prasoox: 

Hebrephrenio  form 

Catatonic  form. 

Paranoid  form. 

Unclassifled 

Excitement,  unclassified 

Depression,  symptomatic 

Depression,  unclassified 

Anxiety  psychosis 

Psychoses  associated  with— 

Epilepsy 

Hysteria 

Psychasthenla 

Arteriosclerosis 


Total. 


74 


4 
S 


U 

8 
S 
9 
7 

4 


19 

8 

1 

11 

S 
1 
S 
1 

i 

s 
1 

1 


22 


30 


15 


141 


Forms  of  mental  disease  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 


Disease. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUL 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Infection— Exhaustion  psychoses: 

Acute  confuaional  tVDe 

1 

1 
1 

s 

Septic  delirium 

1 

OiLer  types 

2 
81 

1 
2 

1 

6 
1 

4 

Toxic  pevchosls— Exogenous: 

Alcoholic  (other  than  Konakow's  psychosis) 

Opium 

4 

48 
1 

Morphine 

4 
28 
25 
180 
87 

5 

4 

Paranoia  and  paranoid  states  not  otherwise  classified . . 
Manlc-deDresBivensvchoses....... 

5 

5 

26 

18 

1 

8 
9 
80 

1 
1 
1 
4 

5 
18 
20 

40 

221 

Paresis 

51 

Excitement,  nnclawlfled. 

1 
1 
2 

1 

6 

g 

Dementia,  onclasslfled 

2 

Simnle  deDrcssion 

8 

1 

10 

Halmcinosls,  unclassified 

1 

Psychoses  associated  with  other  diseases: 

Epilepsy 

12 
2 

2 
1 

45 

4 
1 

8 

1 

27 

Hysteria 

2 

Other  nervous  diseases— 

Huntington's  chorea 

2 

Polyneuritis  (Including  Korsakow's  psychosis). 
Organic  disease  and  ihjury  to  the  brain- 
Arteriosclerosis  

1 
0 

2 

5 

1 

fO 

Syphilis 

5 

Iraumatism 

\ 

Tumor 

1 

1 

Diseases  other  than  nervous- 
Psychoses  associates  with  visceral  disease 

2 

2 

Involutional  melancholia 

6 
85 

2 
19 

0 

4 
4 
8 
8 

18 

Senile  dementia 

0 
0 
8 

1 

40 

Imbecility 

u 

Not  inmne . 

4 

2i 

Undiagnosed 

e 

Total 

411 

85 

87 

87 

w 
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Detailed  eUUemerU  of  reeeipte  and  expendUuree  for  the  Jieoal  year  ended  June  SO,  1909 — 

addUicmal. 

RECEIPTS. 

On  hand: 

Support $3,247.28 

Repairs 24.87 

Dindlowances 3.  26 

$3,275.41 

■ZPENDirnRBB. 

ProvifliQns  and  stores: 

Crockery,  etc 4.69 

Furniture  and  bedding: 

Furniture $318.30 

Upholstery  and  furniture  material 100. 00 

Carpets,  etc 1,292.87 

1,71L17 

Farm  and  garden:* 

Lawns,  roads,  and  grounds 168. 30 

Miscellaneous: 

Supply  transportation 2. 67 

Messages 22.99 

Advertisements .72 

Transportation  of  patients 3. 00 

29.^ 

Books  and  stationery: 

Books 6.00 

Construction: 

Electrical  supplies 1,093.02 

Repairs: 

Construction L68 

Balance  in  United  States  Treasury: 

Support 238.08 

Repairs 23.19 

26L27 

3,276.41 
Detailed  etatement  of  reeeipte  and  expendUuree  for  thefieoal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910, 

BSCEIFT8. 

Appropriated  for: 

Support $322,300.00 

District  of  Columbia  patients 301, 400. 00 

Marine-hospital  patients'  board 10, 178. 99 

Repairs 40,000.00 

Building  and  grounds 6, 000. 00 

Power,  heating,  and  lighting  plant 100, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous  receipts 65, 066. 91 

Disallowances 18. 09 

On  hand,  buildings  and  gioimds 26, 087. 95 

870,05L94 
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■ZPENDirURBS. 

Provisionfl  and  Btores: 

Glass  1.  Farinaceous  food $38,761.81 

Class  2.  Yeast 636.62 

aass   3.  Meats,  fresh 43,744,94 

Class  4.  Poultry 4,039.10 

Class   5.  Meats,  salt  and  smoked 21,713.99 

Class   6.  Fiahjfresh 5,270.07 

Class   7.  Fish,  salt 2,823.66 

Class  8.  Vegetables,  fresh 6,613.99 

Class   9.  Vegetables,  canned 2,183.75 

ClaaslO.  Fniits,fre8h 369.99 

Class  11.  Fruits,  dried 3,529.64 

Class  12.  Preserves  and  jellies 

Class  13.  Dairy  products 25,582.27 

Class  14.  Groceries,  wet 5,964.40 

Class  15.  Groceries,  dry 27,339.54 

Class  16.  Condiments .72.98 

Clas8l7.  Laundry  supplies 5,780.92 

Claa8l8.  Crockery  and  china 2,740.84 

aa8sl9.  Tin  and  iron  ware 226.61 

Clas820.  Cutlery  and  plated  ware 81.31 

Cla8821.  Household  supplies 3,961.92 

Class  22.  Wooden  ware 37.36 

Class  23.  Toilet  articles 885.45 

Class24.  Fuel 68,84L74 

—  1271,202.90 

Furniture  and  bedding: 

Class  25.  Furniture 5,210.56 

aass  26.  Bedding 9,521.62 

Class  27.  Window  furniture 1,212.72 

Class  28.  Table  linen 1,979.23 

Class  29.  Upholstery  and  furniture  material 22.90 

Class  30.  Sewing-machine  supplies 26.55 

Class31.  Carpets,  etc 1,776.53 

19, 750.  U 

Dry  goods  and  clothing: 

Class  32.  Clothing,  new 4,352.89 

Class  33.  Clothing  material 12, 359. 15 

Class34.  Hats,  straw 137.71 

Clas835.  Hats,  felt 36L60 

Class  36.  Hosiery 1,039.11 

Clas837.  Haberdashery 385.90 

Clas638.  Shoes  and  slippers,  men's 6,150.69 

Class  39.  Shoes  and  slippers,  women's 349.28 

26,180.88 

Medical  supplies: 

Class  ^.  Medical  supplies 4, 852. 16 

Class  41.  Surgical  supplies 1, 485. 35 

Class42.  Laboratory  supplies 1,757.88 

8,095.80 

Fann  and  garden: 

Class43.  Wagons  and  harness 970.36 

Class  44.  Farm  and  garden  implements 883. 64 

Class45.  Lawns,  rosds,  and  grounds 789.75 

Class46.  Farmsupplies 298.77 

Class  47.  Hortictdtural  supplies 776. 41 

Class  48.  Stable  maintenance 272.71 

Class 49.  Livestock 4,030.00 

Class50.  Farmfeed 7,209.72 

Clafle51.  Dairyfeed 16,455.96 

Class52.  Poultryfeed 935.12 

82,622.48 
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lliacellaiieoiu: 

Glaas53.  Entertainment  of  patients $2,391.00 

Cla8B54.  Traveling  expenses 107.50 

Class 55.  Supply  transportation 10.60 

Gla8s56.  Return  of  escaped  patients 456.52 

Class  57.  Messages 1,302.11 

Class  58.  Advertisements 

Class59.  Miscellaneous 781.99 

Class  60.  Transportation  of  patients 291.00 

15,340.72 

Books  and  stationery: 

Class  61.  Stationery  supplies 650.45 

Class62.  Printing 2.47 

Class  63.  Books 216.65 

Class  64.  Periodicals 397.38 

1,266.95 

Construction: 

Class  65.  Engineers' supplies 13,111.62 

Class66.  Electrical  supplies 12,350.29 

Class  67.  Carpenters'  supplies 2, 668. 01 

Cla8B68.  Tinners' suppEes 335.37 

Class69.  Painters' supplies 1,980.71 

30,446.00 

Repairs: 

Class  70.  Payroll 24,998.27 

•    Class 71.  Engineers' supplies 1,433.31 

Class  72.  Carpenters'  ana  builders'  supplies 4, 242. 56 

Class73.  Tinners' supplies 44.90 

Class  74.  Painters'  supplies 282. 48 

Class  75.  Construction 8,845.86 

39,847.38 

Buildings  and  grounds: 

Class   76.  Pay  roll,  roadways,  grading,  and  walks 629. 63 

Class   77.  Roadways,  grading,  and  mlks 51.72 

Class  78.  Furniture  for  new  Duildings 50.00 

Class  79.  Assembly  hall 11,833.18 

Class   80.  Power,  heating,  and  lighting  plant 28,706.04 

Class  99.  Furniture  for  assembly  hall 4,651.37 

Class  100.  Electric  fire-alarm  apparatus 15.00 

45,936.94 

Pay  roU: 

Class  81.  Officers 29,375.05 

Class  82.  Administrative 23,421.57 

Class83.  Wardservice 44,592.52 

Class  84.  Domestic  service 5, 942. 95 

Class86.  Kitchen  service 24,213.15 

Class  86.  Industrial 5,667.13 

Class  87.  Laundry 11,67L13 

Class  88.  Fire 900.00 

Class  89.  Engineers 32,462.60 

Class90.  Carpenters  and  builders 6,140.53 

ClaaB91.  Tinners 900.00 

Class  92.  Construction 1,838.33 

Class  93.  Painters 4,200.00 

Class  94.  Electricians 6,368.00 

Class95.  Farm  and  garden 16,679.10 

Class  96.  Stable 5,547.39 

Class  97.  Dairy  and  cow  bams 4,228.49 

Class  98.  Lawns  and  grounds 5, 737. 83 

299,885.77 

On  hand: 

Support 5,217.39 

Repairs 152.62 

Buildings  and  groimds 13,857.05 

Power,  heating,  and  lighting  plant 71, 293. 96 

90.52L02 

Total 870,05L94 
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The  following  summaries  of  population  and  expenditures  have 
been  prepared  in  accordance  witn  a  resolution  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections  adopted  May  15|  1906: 

Summary  of  population. 


Male.      Female.    TotaL 


Number  of  patients  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year , 

Number  of  patients  received  dorinff  the  year. 

Number  of  patients  discharged  or  died  during  the  year. ... . , 

Number  of  patients  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

Daily  ayerage  number  of  patients 

Average  number  of  ofDcers  and  employees  during  the  year. , 


2,  no 

496 

413 

2,293 

2,139 

495 


742 
154 
173 
723 
734 
285 


660 

586 

2,916 

2,873 

780 


Summary  of  expendUurei, 
Cuirent  expenses : 

Salaries  and  wages $299, 233. 56 

aothing 28,117.14 

Subsistence 184,918.03 

Ordinary  repairs 30,829.66 

Office,  domestic,  and  outdoor  expenses 145, 798. 48 

Total $688,896.87 

Extraordinary  expenses: 

New  buildings,  land,  etc 51,707.29 

Permanent  improvements  to  existing  buildings 39, 847. 23 

Total 91.554.52 


Grand  total 780,451.39 
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OFFICERS  OP  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Paffon.— William  Howard  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States. 

President. — Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Secretary. — Charles  S.  Bradley,  esq. 

Treasurer. — George  X.  McLanahan,  esq. 

Directors. — ^Hon.  George  O.  Perkins,  Senator  from  California ;  Hon.  Charlee  N. 
Fowler,  Member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey ;  Hon.  Thetns  W.  Sims,  Member 
of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  representing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Hon.  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  B.  Ross  Perry,  esq.,  Theodore 
W.  Noyes»  esq.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  John  B.  Wight,  esq.,  of  New  York. 

'  FACULTY  OF  GALLAUDBT  COLLEGE. 

Emeritus  president  and  professor  of  moral  and  political  science. — ^Edward 
Miner  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President  and  professor  of  applied  mathematics  and  pedagogy. — ^Percival 
Hall,  M.  A. 

Vice-president  and  professor  of  languages. — ^Edward  A.  Fay,  M.  A,  Ph.  D. 

Emeritus  professor  of  natural  science  and  lecturer  on  pedagogy. — ^Rev.  John  W. 
Chickering,  M.  A.  « 

Professor  of  fUstory  and  English. — J.  Burton  Hotchkiss,  M.  A.,  Litt  D. 

Professor  of  mathematics  and  Latin. — ^Amos  G.  Draper,  M.  A.,  Litt  D. 

Professor  of  natural  «c<ence.— Charles  R.  Ely,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  physics  and  biology. — ^Herbert  B.  Day,  M.  A, 

Professor  of  Latin. — ^Allan  B.  Fay,  M.  A. 

Instructor  in  English  and  in  charge  of  college  women. — ^Elizabeth  Peot 

Instructor  in  mathematics  and  engineering. — Isaac  Allison,  B.  E. 

Instructor  in  gymnastics. — Albert  F.  Adams,  M.  A 

Instructor  in  drawing, — ^Arthur  D.  Bryant,  B.  Ph. 

Instructor  in  gymnastics  and  librarian. — ^Helen  Northrop,  B.  A. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTICXTLATIOlir. 

Professor  in  charge. — ^Perdval  Hall,  M.  A. 

Instructor. — ^Annie  E.  Jameson. 

Normal  /eZloic«.— Mary  Bess  .Michaels,  A.  B.,  Vassar  College,  New  York; 
Madison  Johnson  Lee,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Central  University,  Kentucky. 

Normal  students. — Maud  H.  Peet,  Yonkers  High  School,  New  York ;  El  wood  A. 
Stevenson,  Brooklyn  High  School,  New  York;  Charles  A.  Bowles,  Colgate 
University,  Maine. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  KENDALL  SCHOOL. 

President— Perclval  HaU,  M.  A. 
Principal. — Lyman  Steed,  M.  A 

Instructors. — Melville  Ballard,  M.  S. ;  Sarah  H.  Porter,  M.  A. ;  Clara  Talia- 
ferro; Helen  Fay;  Musa  Marbut,  M.  A 
Instructor  in  art  and  manual  training. — Gertrude  L.  Dunn. 
Instructor  in  cooking. — ^Adelaide  Waring. 
Instructor  in  seuHng. — ^Lydia  Suman. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Supervisor  and  disbursing  agent — ^Wallace  G.  Fowler. 

Attending  physician. — D.  Kerfoot  Shute,  M.  D. 

Matron. — Mary  E.  Schenck. 

Matron,  Kendall  School  boys. — Sadie  Fletcher. 

Matron,  Kendall  School  girls. — ^Harriet  Vandevent^. 

Boys*  supervisor. — Charles  A  Bowles. 

Oirls*  supervisor. — Slava  Snyder,  B.  A. 

Master  of  shop. — Norman  Harrington. 

Farmer  and  gardener. — ^Edward  Mangum. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Kendall  Ghreeii^  Washington^  D.  C.^  October  20,  1910. 
^  Sir  :  The  number  of  students  and  pupils  remaining  in  the  institu- 
tion July  1,  1910,  was  116 ;  admitted  during  the  year,  22 ;  admitted 
for  school  year  1910-11,  28;  total^  166.  Under  instruction  smce 
July  1,  1909,  94  males  and  72  females,  of  whom  104  have  been  in  the 
collegiate  department,  representing  33  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Canada,  and  62  in  tlie  primary  department.  Of  these,  40 
were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  During 
the  fiscal  year  31  were  discharged  from  the  institution  by  graduation 
and  otherwise. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  students  and  pupils  who  have  been  under 
instruction  in  this  institution  since  July  1,  1909,  will  be  found  ap- 
pended to  this  report. 

HEAIiTH. 

Good  health  has  prevailed  during  the  year  among  nearly  all  the 
students  and  pupils.    Seven  mild  cases  of  measles  occurred. 

Six  cases  of  diphtheria  appeared  almost  simultaneously  during 
the  fall  term,  but  with  prompt  isolation  and  disinfection  the  disease 
wa^  kept  from  spreading.  Antitoxin  was  administered  in  each  case, 
and  all  the  patients  recovered  rapidly,  with  no  bad  after  effects. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  DORMITORY  BY  FIRE. 

At  about  midday  on  Sunday,  February  6,  fire  was  discovered  in  the 
roof  of  the  college  men's  dormitory.  Fire  alarms  were  at  once  sent 
in,  and  the  young  men  of  the  college,  with  their  instructors,  did  all 
they  could  to  check  the  fire  with  extinguishers  and  to  remove  furni- 
ture and  clothing  to  places  of  safety.  The  Wadiington  fire  depart- 
ment responded  promptly  to  the  call  for  help.  Owing  to  the  inacces- 
sibility of  the  nre  and  the  high  wind  blowing,  it  was  some  time 
before  the  safety  of  the  other  buildings  was  assured  and  the  blaze 
finally  put  out.  In  the  meantime  the  fire  had  destroyed  the  roof 
and  top  floor  of  the  dormitory,  and  the  water  had  ruined  a  large  part 
of  the  lower  floors,  with  their  furniture,  doing  damage  estimated  at 
$25,000.    Fortunately  no  one  was  injured. 

To  repair  the  damage  a  special  approjjriation  of  $25,000  was 
granted  by  Congress  in  the  general  deficiency  bill.  During  the 
summer  afl  repairs  necessary  xov  the  housing  of  the  students  were 
completed,  but  many  smaller  repairs  were  necessarily  postponed,  to 
be  done  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

After  the  fire  the  girls  of  the  Kendall  School  were  moved  from 
the  top  floor  of  the  college  girls'  building  and  placed  in  the  large 
brick  cottage  formerly  occupied  by  Principal  Denison,  where  they 
will  have  more  room  and,  it  is  thought,  will  be  safer.  . 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  young  ladies  of 
tlie  college  are  living  in  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  on  the  grounds, 
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built  in  1867.  This  stracture  is  not  at  all  fireproof,  nor  is  it  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  accommodate  properly  more  than  30  students.  It  should 
be  replaced  by  a  modem  nreproof  building  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
accommodations  for  at  least  60  youn^  ladies  and  a  number  of  teachers, 
officers,  and  servants.    Such  a  building  could  be  erected  for  $75,000. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  the  first  class  entered  the  colle^  under  the 
advanced  requirements  announced  the  year  before.  It  is  gratifying 
to  report  that  15  state  institutions  have  already  sent  students  to  the 
college  under  the  new  arrangement,  and  a  number  of  others  are  pre- 
paring to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  A  young  man  whose  only  instruc- 
tion has  been  in  the  Kendall  School  was  among  those  entering  college 
this  fall  without  conditions,  showing  that  the  Kendall  Smool  has 
advanced  its  standing  with  practical  success. 

A  synopsis  of  the  course  of  study  as  now  offered  to  students  of  the 
college  b  given  below : 


Bynapaii  of  course  for  the  degree  of  haohelor  of  arte. 

Year. 

Flnttenn. 

Second  term. 

Third  term. 

Plane  geometry.          / 

Plane  geometry. 

Plane  geometry. 

CsBsar. 

CsBsar. 

Cicero. 

Prapttntoiy. 

hours). 
Ancient  history  (9 
hours). 

English    composition 

(3  hours). 
Ancient  history   (2 

hours). 

Enzlish     oomposltkni 

(Thours). 
Ancient   history   (2 

hours). 

Also  two  consecutive  hours  a  week  in  drawing  required  of  all  ttudents  of 
the  preparatory  class. 

Advanced  algebrft. 

Plane  trigonometry. 

^^h^n\^ 

. 

Solid  geometry  or  od- 
vancULaUn, 

Descriptive  geometry 
or  advance!  Latin. 

Desciiptlve    geometry 
or  American    fttcrs- 
tun. 

FmhinMi. 

English  composition  A 

(2  hours). 
Ifedlsval    history     (3 

hours). 

English    oompoeltloa 

A  (2  hours). 
MedliBval  history  (8 

hours). 

English  compositloD  A 

(2  hours). 
Modem  history  (8 

hours). 

Also  two  hours  a  week  In  business  methods  required  of  all  freemen. 

Physloi. 

Phyilct. 

Biology  A. 
Botany. 

Chemistry  A. 

Chemistry  A. 

Chemistry  B. 

QuaUtative  Analysis  sr 
$j)herieal  Irigoncwaa 
0f  and  suriwf  fasf . 

English  oompodtlon  B 

(I  hour). 
English  literature  A  (8 

hours). 
PubUc  speaking  (1  hour). 

English    composition 

B  (I  hour). 
English  literature  A 

(3  hours). 
Public  speaking  (1 

hour). 

Ens^lah  oomposttlon  B 

(fhour). 
Rhetoric  (3  hoaia). 

Public  speaking  (1 
hours). 
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BynopHa  of  course  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts — Continued. 


Year. 

First  tenn. 

Seoondterm. 

Third  term. 

• 

Fienoh. 

Fienoh. 

French. 

Jnxdor. 

Biology  B. 
Physiolofy. 

Biology  C. 
Zoology. 

PoUtical  history  of  the 
United  States. 

TmologyorOeeMeUp, 

English  literature  B 
oreUetneUif, 

Ethics  and  poUtlcal 
economy. 

German. 

German. 

German  and  testhetlcs. 

fianlor. 

Elements  of  law  or  ad- 
vanced French. 

Astronomy  or  ad' 
vaneed  French, 

Geology. 

Loglo. 

Butter's  Analogy  imd 
IntemattonaTLaw. 

Psychology. 

OPTIONAL  STUDIES. 

The  following  courses  will  be  given  as  sufficient  demand  for  them 
arises.  They  may  be  counted  for  degrees  instead  of  regular  courses, 
by  consent  of  the  faculty: 

1.  Greek. 

2.  Mathematics :  Analytic  geometry,  calcnlos,  strength  of  materials. 
8.  Domestic  economics. 

4.  Dendrology. 

5.  Surveying :  Leveling,  plane  surveying. 

6.  Electricity :  Generators,  motors,  electrotyping. 

7.  Chemistry :  Soils  and  fertilizers,  Chemlstiy  C,  advanced  qualitative  analysis; 
Chemistry  D,  quantitative  analysis ;  Chemistry  E,  organic  chemistry ;  Chemistry 
F,  chemical  preparations ;  determinative  mineralogy,  assaying. 

The  course  in  the  Kendall  School  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  sloyd  work  for  the  little  boys  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  the  girls. 

LEGTUBBS. 

The  following  special  lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the 
year: 

IN  THE  GOLLSOS. 

Some  Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  CoUege,  by  President  Gallandet 
Le  Roy  Soleil,  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Fay. 
Dominique  de  Gonrgues,  by  Professor  Hotchkiss. 

Two  Rustic  Inventions :  The  Support  of  a  Village,  by  Professor  Draper. 
The  Search  for  New  Forms  of  BJnergy,  by  Professor  Ely. 
The  History  and  Work  of  the  Cam^e  Institution  of  Washington,  by  Pro- 
fessor HalL 
The  SpeUing  of  the  Enlightened,  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Fay. 
Useful  and  Harmful  Bacteria,  by  Professor  Day. 

IH  THE  KENDALL  SCHOOL. 

Manners  and  Morals,  by  Mr.  Steed. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country,  by  Mr.  Ballard. 

The  Last  Hours  of  General  Washington,  by  Mr.  Bryant 

Arabian  Nights,  by  Mr.  Schoneman. 

Be  Strong,  by  Mr.  BJorlee. 

Fairy  Tales,  by  Mr.  Brown. 

The  Fall  of  Troy :  Part  I,  by  Miss  Bradl^. 

The  Fall  of  Troy :  Part  II,  by  Miss  Key. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITIJRES. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  under  review  will  appear 
from  the  following  detailed  statements: 

Receipts  and  empendUures,  maintenance  of  imstitution, 

BBOBITTS. 

Balance  from  old  account $838. 58 

From  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 76, 499. 94 

Board  and  tuition 4, 012. 40 

Manual-labor  fund 980. 00 

Gen^nl  fund 400. 00 


Total 81, 730. 87 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  and  wages $50,178.90 

Miscellaneous  repairs... 2, 061. 37 

Household  and  marketing 4, 732. 10 

Meats 4,956.44 

Grocertes 2, 287. 01 

Butter  and  eggs 2, 080. 06 

iread 1. 309. 08 

Medical  attendance  and  nursing 966.56 

Telephone,  electric  clocks,  and  fire  alarms 198»  19 

Furniture 420. 18 

Dry  goods 694. 24 

Gas 1,065.69 

Fuel 3, 865. 06 

Feed 1. 957. 93 

Medicines  and  chemicals 475. 56 

Books  and  stationery 751.96 

Hartware 289. 18 

Plants,  seeds,  and  tools 604.80 

Blacksmlthing. 351.40 

Carriage  repairs 186. 70 

Ice 323. 41 

Uve'stockllllll— I II II 1,059.25 

Incidental  expenses 323.58 

Stamped  envelopes 63. 72 

Auditing  accounts 300. 00 

Printing 277.80 

Lectures 50, 00 

Balance 406.77 


Total 81, 730. 87 

Receipts  and  ewpenditures,  special  repairs. 

BB0EIPT8. 

Treasury  of  the  United  States $6, 000. 00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Painting  and  carpentering $387.88 

Plumbing 299. 46 

Mason  work 837.63 

Paperhanging 20d.81 

Roofing 40.08 

Asphalt  paving_ 2, 174. 00 

Pebble  dashing  gymnasium 723. 20 

Steamfltting 829. 54 

Total 6. 000. 00 
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ESTIMATES    FOR   FISCAIi  YEAB   ENDING  JUNE  80,  1912. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1912,  have 
already  been  submitted :  .... 

For  the  support  of  the  institution  (including  salaries  and  inci- 
dental expenses)  ^  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  and  for  gen- 
eral repairs  and.  improvements,  $78,500. 

For  repairs  to  the  buildings  of  the  institution  (including  plumbing 
and  steamfitting)  and  for  repairs  to  pavements  wittiin  the  grounds, 
$5,000. 

These  estimates  give  the  smallest  amount  with  which  the  present 
work  of  the  institution  can  be  properly  maintained. 

An  additional  sum  of  $12,500  is  asked  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  for  the  building  of  a  new  dairy  barn  to  accommodate 
30  cows ;  for  the  construction  of  a  milk  house  and  silo ;  for  the  repair 
of  present  bams  and  stables;  and  for  adding  to  and  altering  the 
greenhouse. 

In  the  last  ten  years  a  large  proportion  of  our  college  ^aduates 
have  ^ne  into  agricultural  work.  There  is  a  demand  m)m  the 
alumni  of  the  college  and  from  educators  of  the  deaf  for  agricultural 
training  of  an  advanced  kind  at  our  institution.  The  present  accom- 
modations for  our  dairy  are  not  modem.  There  are  at  present  6 
students  and  pupils  getting  some  practical  instruction  on  our  farm. 
With  a  proper  ^uipment  the  institution  would  be  prepared  to  offer 
courses  m  dairying  and  farming  which  would  be  eagerly  sought  by 
deaf  young  men  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 

By  increasing  the  area  of  beds  under  glass  it  will  be  possible  to 
supply  the  dinmg-rooms  with  better  and  cheaper  vegetable  food. 

RETIREMENT  OF  PRESIDENT  OAIiliAUDET. 

Dr.  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  first  principal  of  the  Columbia  In- 
stitution, founder  of  Gallaudet  College,  its  president  for  forty-six 
years,  resigned  his  position  as  president  of  the  faculties  of  the  college 
and  of  the  Kendall  School  on  March  16,  1910,  to  take  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  school  year  in  the  fall.  He  retains,  however, 
his  position  as  president  of  tlie  board  of  directors  of  the  institution. 

His  resignation  was  accepted  with  reluctance  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  brought  forth  expressions  of  regret  from  the  educated 
deaf  and  the  educators  of  the  deaf  in  this  country  and  in  every 
country  in  which  the  deaf  are  taught. 

In  an  appendix  following  this  report  will  be  found  the  action  of 
the  board  in  connection  wiui  Doctor  Gallaudet's  retirement. 

DEATH  OF  JUSTICE  BREWER. 

Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  died 
suddenly  on  March  28,  1910.  His  services  to  the  institution  for 
many  years  have  been  untiring  and  invaluable.  The  action  of  the 
board  m  connection  with  his  death  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  of 
this  report 
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CHANGES  IK  THE  CORPS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Miss  Myrtle  Ellis,  matron  of  the  institution,  resigned  in  Septem- 
ber. 1910,  on  account  of  poor  health. 

Prof,  rercival  Hall,  for  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Gallaudet  College,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  faculties  of 
the  college  and  of  the  Kendall  School.  He  assumed  his  new  duties  in 
September,  1910. 

Mr.  Isaac  Allison,  instructor  in  engineering  and  master  of  the  shop, 
has  been  relieved  or  the  shop  work  and  given  additional  teaching  in 
the  ooUeffe  in  the  line  of  mathematics. 

Miss  Helen  Northrop,  of  Oregon,  a  graduate  of  our  college  in  the 
class  of  1908,  and  a  successful  teacher  for  two  years  in  the  North 
Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf,  has  been  made  instructor  in  gymnastics 
and  librarian  of  the  college. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sdienck,  formerly  our  associate  matron,  has  been 
appointed  matron  in  charge  of  the  domestic  department. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Peet,  of  our  college  faculty,  has  been  relieved  of 
her  duties  as  librarian  and  put  in  charge  of  the  health  and  discipline 
of  the  yoimg  ladies  of  the  college. 

During  the  year  two  valued  instructors  in  the  Kendall  School  were 
removed  from  our  midst  by  death. 

Mr.  James  Denison,  emeritus  principal  of  the  Kendall  School,  died 
on  March  20,  1910,  after  a  lifetime  aevoted  to  the  elevation  of  the 
deaf.  He  had  served  the  Columbia  Institution  with  faith  and  zeal 
for  nearlv  fifty-three  years. 

Mr.  Theodore  A.  Kiesel,  instructor  in  the  Kendall  School,  died 
November  17^  1909,  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  institution  as  a  pupil  and  as  a  teacher  for  thirty-five  years. 
He  was  well  and  favorably  Known  to  teachers  of  the  deaf  as  an  able 
writer  on  educational  matters. 

Mr.  Schoneman,  boys'  supervisor,  resigned. 

Miss  Grertrude  L.  Dunn,  of  the  Oswego  Manual  Training  School, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  art  and  manual  training 
in  the  Kendall  School.  She  will  add  basketry,  caning,  and  sloyd  to 
the  industrial  work  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Norman  Herrington  has  been  made  master  of  the  shop  and 
instructor  of  carpentry. 

Miss  Lydia  Suman  has  been  appointed  special  teacher  of  sewing 
and  Miss  Adelaide  Waring  special  teacher  of  cooking.  Thev  wifl 
give  lessons  in  these  subjects  to  the  girls  of  the  Kendall  School. 

Miss  Harriet  Vandeventer  has  be^  appointed  matron  of  tiie  Ken- 
dall School  girls,  and  Miss  Slava  Snyder,  a  graduate  of  our  college 
in  1901,  jrirls' supervisor. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Fleteher  has  been  appointed  matron  of  the  Kendall 
School  boys  to  succeed  Mrs.  Schenck,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bowles 
boys'  supervisor  in  place  of  Mr.  Schoneman. 

MEETINGS  OF  INTEREST  TO  EDUCATORS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

Department  16  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  pro- 
gram of  which  is  devoted  in  part  to  the  study  of  questions  relating 
to  the  deaf,  met  in  Boston  on  July  2-8, 1910. 
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This  institution  was  represented  on  the  program  bj  Dr.  E.  A. 
Fay,  vice-president  of  the  college.  A  large  number  of  deaf  people 
were  in  attendance  at  the  meeting,  and  Rev.  E.  C.  Wvand,  a  graduate 
of  Gallaudet  College,  presented  a  strong  art^ument  lor  the  combined 
system  of  educating  tne  deaf,  which  is  followed  by  this  institution 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  of  the  United 
States. 

A  World's  Congress  of  the  Deaf  was  held  at  Colorado  Springs 
August  6-13,  1910.  About  450  representative  educated  deaf  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  this  country  ^thered  to  discuss  various 
matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf.  The  congress  strongly 
indorsed  the  combined  system  of  education  and  deprecated  attempts  to 
deceive  the  public  in  regard  to  results  that  may  be  expect^^l  from 
purely  oral  teaching. 

A  short  meeting  of  the  alumi  association  of  Grallaudet  College  was 
held  as  part  of  tlie  congress. 

Professor  Hall  represented  this  institution  at  the  meetings  and  was 
invited  to  address  Doth  the  general  congress  and  the  aJumni  asso- 
ciation. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  methods  and  equipment  and  of  form- 
ing closer  relations  with  other  schools,  Professor  Hall  visited  during 
the  summer  the  state  schools  for  the  deaf  at  Vancouver,  Wash. :  Salem, 
Oreg.;  Gooding,  Idaho;  Ogden.  Utah;  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
Omaha,  Nebr. ;  and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

EXERCISES   OP  PRESENTATION  DAY. 

The  public  anniversary  of  the  college  was  held  in  the  college  chapel 
on  Wednesday,  May  4. 

Rev.  John  W.  Chickering,  emeritus  professor  in  Gallaudet  College, 
offered  the  opening  prayer. 

The  orations  deuvered  by  members  of  the  graduating  class  were  as 
follows : 

Wordsworth  as  the  Poet  of  Nature ;  Mary  Josephine  GiUman,  Kansas. 
The  Fiction  of  To-day ;  Alice  Nicholson,  Florida. 

Education,  Life,  and  Work  among  the  Swiss;  Gottlieb  Bieri,  Michigaiu 
Friendship;  Bertha  May  Thiessen,  Washington. 

PRESEKTATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOB  DEOBEES. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Fay,  vice-president  of  the  college,  presented  the 
candidates  for  degrees. 

For  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letier$^ 

Maude  Elisabeth  Roath. 

For  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  $oienoe. 

Arthur  Benedict  Dillon. 
Philip  Robert  Schroed^  Jr. 
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For  ths  degree  of  iHichelor  of  ortM. 

Gottlieb  Bierl. 
Philip  Earl  Cadwell. 
Mary  Josephine  GiUman. 
Francis  Marion  Holliclay. 
Gilbert  Jentoft  Isackson. 
Lulu  May  Lewis. 
Ida  May  Linabury. 
Alice  Nichc^Bon. 
Bertha  May  Thiessoi. 
William  Nathan  Toomey. 

NOBlf AL  FELLOWS. 

For  the  degree  of  master  of  artt, 

Salva  Glarinda  Bradley,  A,  B.,  William  Woods  College,  Missouri. 
Ignatius  Thorvald  BJorlee,  B.  S.,  St  Olaf  College,  Minnesota. 
Alfred  Leslie  Brown,  B.  L.,  Westminster  Coll^^  Missourt 

ITOBMAL  STUDENT. 

Florence  Maude  Key,  Olathe  High  School,  Kansas. 

For  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  course, 
Brewster  B.  Allabough,  B.  A.,  Gallaudet  CoU^e,  1884. 

Mr.  Ross  Pernr,  representingthe  board  of  directors  of  the  Colum- 
bia Institution  for  the  Deaf,  announced  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Gallaudet  as  president  of  the  college  and  of  the  Kendfdl 
School. 

Hon.  John  B.  Wight,  also  of  the  board,  added  flttinff  words  of 
personal  appreciation  or  Doctor  Gallaudet's  services,  and  the  latter 
responded  briefly,  assuring  all  of  his  hope  for  lifelong  service  in  the 
cause  of  educating  the  deaf. 

The  action  of  the  board,  Mr.  Wight's  remarks,  and  Doctor  Gal- 
laudet's reply  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this  report. 

Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  formerly  president  of  Amherst  College,  now 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  delivered  the  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class. 

He  spoke  most  eloquently  of  the  opportunities  of  youth  to-day,  and 
emphasized  the  fact  that  such  enlarged  opportunities  demand  greater 
and  better  service. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  closed  with  the  benediction  by 
Bishop  Harding. 

CONFERRING  OP  DEGREES. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  term,  June  22,  degrees  were  conferred  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  presentation  day  upon  all 
the  candidates  who  had  complied  with  the  requirements  of  tne  faculty. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

E.  M.  QaiajAtjdvTj  President. 

The  Seckbtabt  of  the  Interiob. 
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CATAIiOGUE  OP  STUDBNfS  AND  PUPILS. 

IN  THE  GOLLEQB. 


Alabama: 

Walter  D.  BelL 
Arizona: 

Ethel  F.  Eaton. 
Arkansas : 

Ora  H.  Blancbard* 

James  S.  Bowen. 

Mamie  L.  Wallace. 

A.  W.  Patterson. 
California : 

Leslie  A.  Elmer. 

Edith  Nelson. 
Colorado:  . 

Mabel  J.  Jensen. 

John  C.  Clesson. 

Harry  Gardner. 
Connecticut : 

Michael  Lapides. 
District  of  Columbia: 

Maud  E.  Edlngton. 
Florida : 

Alice  A.  Nicholson. 
Georgia: 

Henry  S.  Morris. 
Idaho: 

Lulu  M.  Lewis, 
niinois : 

Goldie  A.  Newman. 

Iva  M.  Robinson. 
Indiana : 

Leon  P.  Jones. 

B.  O.  Yoder. 
Iowa : 

Luveme  S.  Byrne. 

Hubert  B.  West 
Kansas : 

Dora  Campbell. 

Ralph  Declcer. 

Edward  S.  Fols. 

Mary  J.  Gillman. 

John  T.  Hower. 

Homer  B.  Grace. 

Fred  Moore. 

Cora  A.  Denton. 

William  Schaefer. 

Ethel  Wickham. 

Ruth  Williams. 
Kentucky : 

Adolph  N.  Struck. 
Manitoba : 

Charlotte  H.  Jameson. 

Archibald  Wright,  Jr. 
Maryland : 

William  F.  Miller. 
Michigan : 

Gottlieb  Bieri. 

Ida  M.  Linabury. 

Norman  D.  McDonald. 

B.  E.  Maxson. 
Minnesota : 

Philip  B.  CadwelL 

Mary  M.  Fossan. 

Petra  F.  Fandrem. 

John  M.  Jacobsen. 

B.  Schetnan. 
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Mississippi : 

Shelby  W.  Harris. 
Missouri : 

Elmer  Talbert 

Jennie  F.  Susman. 
Nebraska : 

Vernon  Butterbaugb. 

Charles  Biasing. 

Anna  V.  Johnson. 

Ruia  Buri. 

Harriet  Btiuman. 
.Eugene  Hogle. 

Nellie  Johnson. 

Stacia  Kuta. 

Eva  Redmon. 

R.  W.  Mullin. 

Maude  E.  Roath. 
New  York: 

Arthur  B.  Dillon. 

Edwin  W.  Nies. 

Vernon  S.  Birck. 

Margaret  G.  Sherman. 

Robert  Paterson. 

Frederick  G.  Fancher. 
North  Carolina: 

Emma  L.  Pike. 

George  H.  Bailey. 

Virgie  A.  Haywood. 

Sarah  K.  Herring. 

O.  Hunter. 

Orpah  Prevatt 
North  Dakota: 

Gilbert  J.  Isackson. 

Olga  Anderson. 
Ohio: 

William  N.  Toomey. 

William  H.  Arras. 

Helena  Froelich. 

Ruth  Knox. 

Frances  Rumsey. 

Kreigh  Ayers. 
Ontario : 

Erie  Johnson. 
Oregon : 

Bird  L.  Craven. 
Pennsylvania : 

Francis  M.  Holliday. 

Philip  R.  Schroedel. 

Emily  A.  S.  Blackwood. 

Mary  H.  Burns. 

Hume  L.  Battiste. 

Charles  W.  W.  CampbelL 

J.  Wilbur  Gledhill. 

Frederick  H.  Hughes. 

W.  G.  Durian. 

Rebecca  Rosenstein. 
South  Carolina: 

Annie  L.  Dwight 
South  Dakota : 

Jessie  A.  Beardsley. 

Ella  S.  Olen. 
Texas: 

Mary  B.  Sharp. 

Thomas  L.  Anderson. 

Grover  C.  Farquhar. 
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Washington : 

Bertha  Thiessen. 

Alice  S.  Hammond. 
West  Virginia : 

B.  B.  Sparks. 


Wisconsin: 

Harold  Linda. 

Otto  Schnlxe. 
Wyoming: 

Baxter  W.  Mosej. 


IN  THB  KENDALL  SCHOOL. 


MALES. 

Ck>lorado : 

Winfleld  I.  Roller. 
Connecticut : 

Walter  C.  BockwelL 
Delaware : 

Walter  Carmean. 

Robert  Johnston. 

Raymond  Webb. 
District  of  Columbia : 

Raymond  Allen. 

Bumham  Arnold. 

Benjamin  Beaver. 

Frank  Berman. 

Wallace  Bdington. 

Morton  W.  Galloway. 

William  A.  Gray. 

Frederick  D.  Hill. 

William  U.  Lynch. 

John  Mcintosh. 

John  C.  Miller. 

Lee  Minter. 

William  Conway. 

James  A.  Nash. 

Francis  E.  Ridgeway. 

Charles  Shepherd. 

Leonard  Stark. 

Joseph  Stinson. 

Charles  Sullivan. 

Philip  Thompson. 

Antoni  Cicchino. 

H«iry  Stegemerten. 

B.  Cecil  Moore. 
Minnesota : 

Harv^  Flanagan. 
New  York: 

Clinton  F.  C.  Bnsworth. 

Robert  B.  Conley. 
South  Carolina: 

Osgood  A.  Darby. 


1CALB8— <H>ntinned. 

West  Virginia : 

Rnric  N.  MarshalL 


FEMALES. 

Delaware : 

Ida  Bllingsworth. 

Cynthia  Hen  me. 

Florence  Johnston. 

Ellen  J.  McCabe. 

Mary  O'Rourke. 

Olivia  Peterson. 

Pearl  Roberts. 

Glendora  Taylor. 

Mabel  M.  Sines. 

Annie  Lynch. 
District  of  Columbia : 

Mary  E.  Blocher. 

Myrtle  E.  Connick. 

Louise  Golding. 

Frances  Goetz. 

Elsie  Hutchins. 

Fannie  Hoke. 

Matilda  Maddox. 

Annie  P.  Neltzey. 

Virgie  E.  O'NeilL 

Pearl  J.  Pearson. 

Sophia  Stanflbury. 

Laura  Sykes. 

Alice  Woolford. 

Florence  Young. 

Mildred  Mojonnier. 

Elizabeth  Arnold. 
Illinois : 

Rose  Edna  Congdon. 
West  Virginia: 

Narclssa  Watts. 

Lulu  Watts. 


RBGUIiATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  beginning  on  tbe 
Thursday  before  the  last  Thursday  in  September  and  closing  on  the  24th  of 
December,  the  second  beginning  the  2d  of  January  and  closing  the  last  of  March, 
the  third  beginning  the  Ist  of  April  and  closing  the  Wednesday  before  the  last 
Wednesday'  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January  and 
from  the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  Thursday  before 
the  last  Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  and 
Decoration  Day. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at  the 
above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  time  unless  for  some  q^ecial  urgent 
reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  president 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  thdr 
friends  must  be  paid  semiannually  in  advance. 
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VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $250  per  annnm.  This  sum  coTers  all  ex- 
penses in  the  primary  department  except  clothing,  and  all  in  the  college  except 
clothing  and  books. 

VII.  All  deaf-mutes  of  teachable  age^  of  good  maital  capacity,  and  properly 
belonging  to  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia,  are  received  without  charge.  To  studentr. 
from  the  States  and  Territories  who  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  all  the 
expenses  of  the  college  course  the  board  of  directors  renders  such  assistance  as 
circumstances  seem  to  require,  as  far  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  will  allow. 

VIII.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with 
clothing,  and  it  is  Important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution 
they  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  cloth- 
ing should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name.  * 

IX.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  presidoit 

X.  The  institution  is  open  to  visitors  during  term  time  on  Thursdays  only, 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  chapel,  serv- 
ices on  Sunday  afternoons  at  8  o'clock. 

XI.  CJongress  has  made  provision  for  the  education,  at  public  expense,  of  the 
indigent  blind  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Persons 
desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  provision  are  required  by  law  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  president  of  this  institution. 

APPENDIX  A. 

BESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  DIBECTOBS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
JUSTICE  BBEWEB. 

In  the  death  of  Justice  Brewer  the  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  have  lost  a  colleague  than  whom  no  one  among  their  number  was  ever 
more  highly  esteemed.  His  devotion  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  board, 
evidenced  by  his  punctual  attendance  on  its  meetings  and  the  wise  counsel  he 
was  always  ready  to  offer,  made  him  unusually  valuable  as  a  director  of  the 
institution,  while  his  genial  personality  and  friendly  disposition  made  his  pres- 
ence like  a  ray  of  sunshine. 

His  fellow-members  of  the  board  will  never  cease  to  mourn  his  absence,  and 
will  cherish  his  memory  as  that  of  "  a  brother — beloved." 

APPENDIX  B. 

DOCTOB  OALLAUDET'S  BESIONATION. 

(Extract  from  minutes  of  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  March  16,  1010.] 

Hon.  Francis  N.  Cockrell  in  the  chair.  The  following  resolutions  were  then 
prepared  and  offered  by  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  and  Mr.  R.  Ross  Perry  and  were 
unanimously  adopted,  viz: 

It  was  voted — 

First  That  Doctor  Gallaudet's  resignation  of  the  office  of  president  of  the 
faculties  be,  and  the  same  is,  her^y  accepted,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  vacation  next  ensuing. 

Second.  That  Doctor  Gallaudet's  resignation  of  the  office  of  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  be  not  accepted,  and  that  the  board  desire  that  he  continue 
in  that  office  for  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  relinquishment  of  the  office  of 
president  of  the  faculties;  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  to  occupy, 
as  heretofore,  the  president's  house  while  he  remains  president  of  the  board. 

Third.  That  the  resignation  of  Doctor  Gallaudet  is  accepted  with  great  regret, 
and  that  the  resolutions  of  this  board  heretofore  adopted  at  the  meeting  in 
June,  1907,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Doctor  Gallaudet's 
connection  with  this  institution  (and  the  forty-third  of  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency), as  expressive  of  its  appreciation  of  his  life  and  the  administration  of 
his  important  office,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  repeated  upon  this  occasion, 
and  that  they  be  read  on  the  approaching  presentation  day. 

Fourth.  That  in  view  of  the  long  connection  of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Fay  with  this 
institution  and  of  his  most  competent  services,  this  board  would  gladly  have 
tendered  to  him  the  position  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  President  Gal- 
laudet   It  is  only  the  positive  statement  by  the  retiring  president  that  Doctor 
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Fay  would  not  accept  the  office  wbich  deters  this  board  from  makiiig  tbla 
tender.  That  this  resolution  shall  be  altered  upon  the  records  ot  this  board  as 
an  expression  of  its  regard  and  its  appreciation  of  the  services,  character,  and 
ability  of  Doctor  Pay. 

Fifth.  That  Mr.  Perciyal  Hall  be,  and  is  hereby,  appointed  president  of  tlie 
faculties,  this  appointment  to  take  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  academic 
year,  which  will  begin  in  September  next 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  June  19, 1907,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  offered  by  Justice  David  J.  Brewer  and  unanimously 
adopted,  viz: 

We,  the  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  q;>eaking 
not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  all  those  who  have  been  or  are  now  connected 
with  it  as  teachers  or  pupils,  feel  that  the  fifty  years*  service  of  Presidmt  Bd- 
ward  Miner  Gallaudet,  a  service  coterminous  with  the  life  of  this  instltuti(m« 
calls  for  a  recognition  of  the  great  obligation  all  are  under  to  him  for  his  faith- 
ful and  successful  labors  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  deaf  not  only 
of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia,  but  of  the  United  States  and  other  coxmtries.  The 
son  of  the  founder  of  deaf  mute  instruction  in  this  country,  he  has  carried 
forward  his  father's  work,  and  has  lifted  the  standard  of  instruction  above  the 
anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

Not  alone  in  the  matter  of  teaching  has  the  influence  of  President  Qallaudet 
been  felt,  but  through  his  personality  and  character  he  has  largely  shaped  the 
lives  and  increased  the  happiness  of  thousands  of  those  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  deprived  of  much  that  he  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  enjoy. 

We  therefore  place  on  the  records  of  this  institution  this  testimonial,  in  grate- 
ful recognition  of  what  he  has  already  accomplished,  and,  together  with  our 
congratulations  for  the  past,  extend  to  him  our  sincere  good  wishes  for  increas- 
ing happiness  and  success  in  (as  we  hope)  a  long  future  of  life  and  serylce, 

REMARKS  OF  HON.   JOHN   B.   WIGHT. 

Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  should  lite,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so,  to  say  a  word  of  personal  appreciation  of  that  part 
of  Doctor  Gallaudet's  work,  which  is  probably  better  known  to  me 
than  to  any  of  the  other  directors,  because  of  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  him  during  the  several  years  I  was  associated  with  nim  in 
his  office,  trying  to  hSp  with  the  business  affairs  of  the  institution. 

In  all  the  largely  successful  affairs  of  the  world  the  great  crowd 
sees  only  the  result  and  knows  nothing  of  the  heart- wearing  details 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  result.  Thousands  of  people  in  New 
York  use  daily  the  great  tubes  under  the  Hudson  Kiver  and  the 
wonderful  subways  j  the  cars  pass  rapidly  through  them  and  one  is 
carried  in  a  few  mmutes  in  a  manner  which  a  short  time  a^  was 
inconceivable.  Who  knows  or  cares  of  the  struggles  and  toil  that 
made  it  possible  to  accomplish  this,  or  to  maintain  it?  It  is  equally 
true  with  every  success,  whether  it  be  an  engineering  achievement,  a 
diplomatic  record,  a  financial  undertaking,  a  political  campaign,  or 
an  educational  institution. 

Doctor  Gallaudet  has  always  had  a  threefold  problem — ^the  educa- 
tional, which  he  ever  sought  to  perfect,  enlarge,  and  advance;  the 
financial^  which  took  of  his  life's  own  blood  to  handle,  meeting  in 
congressional  committees  repulses  and  insults  from  those  who  were 
afterwards  glad' to  receive  benefits  from  his  splendid  work  for  those 
of  their  own  families  or  their  constituents  who  needed  the  college  help 
and  could  get  it  nowhere  else;  and  the  social  life  of  this  beautifu 

f)lace,  with  its  homes  for  the  professors  and  teachers,  with  their  f ami- 
ies,  as  well  as  the  institution  life  of  those  who  taught.     I  think  this 
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last  part  of  the  work  was  not  the  least  difficult,  and  has  been  the  least 
appreciated ;  it  was  the  part  of  the  voyage  in  which  the  rocks  were  not 
in  sight,  but  they  were  there  and  ready  to  make  shipwreck  of  the 
craft  With  skifl  and  forbearance  and  self-sacrifice  on  his  part  all 
harm  was  safely  averted. 

The  institution  for  more  than  fifty  years  has  been  handled  success- 
fully by  this  wise  master  in  all  these  three  departments,  and  I,  who 
saw^  so  much  of  the  inner  workings  and  know  so  well  what  it  cost  to 
achieve  this  final  success,  gladly  lay  my  tribute  of  acknowledgment 
on  the  closing  page  of  the  splendid  record  of  him  who  was  my  father's 
friend  when  I  was  but  a  boy  and  who  has  been  my  sincere  and  helpful 
friend  for  nearly  all  my  life. 

DOCTOB  OALLAUDBT's  BESPONSB. 

Gentlemen  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  institution,  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say  in  response  to  the  generous  words  which  have  been 
spoken  from  the  board  of  directors.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  deserve 
them. 

I  have  always  tried  to  do  my  dutv;  sometimes  I  have  failed,  but 
this  I  can  say:  That  through  all  tnese  years  the  interests  of  this 
institution  have  been  in  my  heart  of  hearts. 

I  came  as  a  boy  to  Washington  with  a  plan  in  my  mind,  formed 
before  I  came,  that  in  some  way  I  might  be  able  to  promote  the 
foundation  of  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf. 
The  assistance  of  tiie  board  and  kind  encouragement  of  friends  have 
made  me  able  to  see  my  b^hood  dreams  fully  realized.  I  feel  now 
I  can  cease  my  efforts,  as  I  am  sure  that  this  institution,  which  has 
had  the  hearty  support  of  Congress,  will  continue  to  have  it  as  long 
as  there  are  deaf  young  people  who  are  capable  and  deserve  to  have 

Siven  to  them  the  possibility  of  higher  education.  That  I  will  still 
o  my  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  goes  without  saying. 
Yet  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  few  years  free  from  the  heavy  burdens 
which  have  been  mine  so  long.  To  the  members  of  the  board  I  return 
my  most  grateful  appreciation  of  what  they  have  said  and  what  they 
have  done  for  this  institution. 
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ROSTER  OF  OFFICERS. 


STAFF. 


W.  A.  Warfield.  M.  D.,  Surgeon  in  CkUf, 
8.  L.  Carson,  M.  D.,  AMtstant  Sturgeon. 
0.  A.  Brooks,  M.  D.,  AsnsUnU  Ph^fiieian. 


Walter  Van  Swearingen,  M.  D.,  PathoUh 

gist. 
Geo.  W.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Antuihetut. 


NUR8B8. 

Laura  R.  MacHale,  superintendent;  Julia  A.  Duffy,  assistant  superintendent;  Martha 
£.  Cabanifls,  ni^t  supervisor;  Cornelia  E.  Briggs,  head  nurse;  Marbn  V.  Lucas, 
head  nurse. 

INTERNES. 


M.  0.  Bousfield,  M.  D. 
Wm.  M.  Henry,  M.  D. 
Q.  W.  S.  Iflh,  M.  D. 
C.  E.  Davis,  M.  D. 


Wm.  M.  Harper,  M.  D. 
J.  E.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D. 
R.  A.  Johnston,  M.  D. 
H.  M.  Norwood,  M.  D. 

Wm.  E.  Davis,  B,  Sc,  Pharmacist 
Len  Bamhill,  Assistant  Pharmacist. 


CLERK  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

H.  H.  Cardozo,  Arsine  E.  Jones  (stenographer),  F.  L.  Tewell. 

ADVISORY  VISITING  STAFF. 


Edward  A.  BaUoch,  M.  D. 
Edward  D.  Williston,  M.  D. 
John  R.  Francis,  M.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Sowers,  M.  D. 


Harry  P.  Parker.  M.  D. 
Caryl  Burbank,  M.  D. 
Thomas  Martin,  M.  D. 


E.  A.  Balloch,  M.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Sowers,  M.  D. 
Edwin  M.  Hasbrouck,  M.  D. 


W.  A.  Warfield,  M.  D. 
A.  M.  Curtis,  M.  D. 


Jno.  N.  Perry,  M.  D. 
Edward  D.  Williston,  M.  D. 
Edward  E.  Morse,  M.  D. 


Noble  P.  Barnes,  M.  D. 
Wm.  J.  French,  11.  D. 


Wm.  F.  Robins,  M.  D. 
Jas.  J.  Richardson.  M.  D. 
J.  B.  Nichols,  M.  D. 


VISITING  STAFF. 


MKDIOAL. 


Robert  W.  Brown.  M.  D. 
J.  B.  Nichols,  M.  D. 
C.  H.  Reede,  M.  D. 


8UBOI0AL. 


Wm.  A.  Jack,  M.  D. 
H.  H.  Kerr,  M.  D. 


aTNKOOLOOIGAL. 


Wm.  C.  McNeill.  M.  D. 
Howard  Hume,  M.  D. 

U08TSTRIO8. 

John  R.  Francis,  M.  D. 
H.  M.  Lawson,  M.  D. 

PBDIATRI08. 

John  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 
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OPHTHALMOLOOT. 

Robert  8.  Lamb,  M.  D.    AanataotB:  A.  R.  CoUins,  M.  D.;  Martha  If.  B.  Lyoo,  M.  D. 

OTOLOOT  AND  BHINOLOOT. 

Jas.  J.  Richardson,  M.  D.    AflBistaots:  Reginald  R.  Walker,  M.  D.;  Hamilton  Martin. 

M.  D. 
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H.  Atwood  Fowler,  M.  D.    AsBistant:  Milton  A.  Francis,  M.  D. 

NKRTOUS  AND  MKNTAL  DI8BASK8. 

Wm.  L.  RobinB.  M.  D.    Assistant:  Joseph  C.  Tappan,  M.  D. 

OBTHOPKDI08. 

Wm.  G.  Erving,  M.  D.    Assistant:  Karl  0.  Oorley,  M.  D. 

DBRMATOLOGT. 

H.  H.  Hasen,  M.  D. 
OUTPATIENT  DEPARTMENT. 

MBDICAL. 

E.  H.  Reede,  M.  D.  Neil  D.  Graham,  M.  D. 

E.  B.  Jones,  M.  D.  Wm.  J.  Howard,  M.  D. 

R.  A.  Logan,  M.  D.  G.  N.  Chipman,  M.  D. 

C.  A.  Ti^or,  M.  D.  8.  8.  Thompson,  M.  D. 
J.  Hayden  Johnson,  M.  D. 

MINOR  SURGRRT. 

Wm.  A.  Jack,  M.  D.    Assistants:  8.  L.  Carson,  M.  D.;  G.  W.  Ghilds,  M.  D. 

STB. 

Robert  8  Lamb,  M.  D.    Assistants:  M.  B.  Lyon,  M.  D.;  J.  G.  Dowling,  M.  D.;  Albert 
R.  Collins,  M.  D.;  E.  8ohon,  M.  D. 

BAR,  NOSB,  AND  THROAT. 

Jas.  J.  Richardson,  M.  D.    A^tants:  Reginald  R.  Walker,  M.  D.;  Hamilton  Martin, 

M.  D. 

NBRTOUS  AND  MBNTAL  DISBASBS. 

Wm.  L.  Robins,  M.  D.    Assistant:  Joseph  G.  Tappan,  M.  D. 

OTNBOOLOOT. 

Wm.  C.  McNeill,  M.  D.    Assistants:  Chas.  H.  Marshall,  M;  D.;  Mary  L.  Brown,  M.  D. 

TUBBROULAR. 

H.  H.  Hasen,  M.  D.  Frank  F.  Davis,  M.  D. 

OBNITO-imiNART. 

H.  A.  Fowler,  M.  D.    Assistants:  Jno.  B.  Critchfield,  M.  D.;  Milton  A.  Francis^  M.  D. 

ORTHOPBDIC. 

Wm.  G.  Erving,  M.  D.    Assistant:  Karl  G.  Corley,  M.  D. 
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Noble  P.  Barnes,  M.  D.    Assistants:  W.  F.  R.  Phillips,  M.  D.;  Frank  F.  Davis,  M.  D.; 
Jones, 


Wm.  Hart,  M.  D.;  G.  B.  Gonklin,  M.  D.;  J.  Francis  Johnson,  M.  D.;  Louise  TaykK 
8,  M.  D. 


DBRMATOLOGT. 

G.  G.  Morris,  M.  D.  W.  K.  8cott,  M.  D. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL 


INTRODUCTION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  10, 1910. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 

The  ^ear  just  closed  has  b^n  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  history 
of  the  mstitution,  exceeding  the  previous  year  in  every  department, 
and  the  results  attained  have  b^n  very  gratifying.  This  advance 
is  showiL  not  merely  bv  the  statistics  herewith  presented,  but  also 
in  the  efficiency  witn  which  it  was  accomplished. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  there  remained  in  the  hospital 
129  patients,  of  which  number  87  were  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  42  nonresidents.  Durinjg  the  year  2,492  were  admitted 
and  248  births  occurred,  making  a  total  of  2,869  indoor  patients  under 
care,  as  against  2,721  the  previous  year.  Of  those  aomitted,  1,931 
were  received  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  561  from  the  States. 

STATISTICAIi. 

A  total  of  2,715  were  discharged  as  follows:  Recovered,  1,128; 
improved,  1,109;  unimproved,  236;  not  treated,  8;  died,  237;  leaving 
154  in  the  hospital  July  1,  1910. 

The  mortaUty  for  the  year  was  8.2  per  cent  of  those  under  care,  of 
which  5.5  per  cent  were  medical  and  2.7  per  cent  were  surgical.  Of 
the  deaths,  56  were  beyond  medical  and  surgical  aid  when  received 
and  died  within  forty-eight  hours.  Deductmg  these  cases  and  17 
premature  births,  the  percentage  of  deaths  would  be  5.7  of  those 
receiving  treatment. 

The  surgical  work  has  been  especially  heavy,  1,482  operations  hav- 
ing been  performed,  of  which  number  645  were  of  a  major  nature. 
One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  this  work  has  been  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  anaesthetics  by  a  professional  anaesthetist.  This  is 
regaraed  as  one  of  the  greatest  advances  in  the  service  during  the  year. 

OUTDOOR  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  outdoor  department,  3,726  were  treated,  or  368  more  than 
the  preceding  year,  as  follows: 

Medical,  1,388;  surgical,  493;  nervous,  145;  eye,  386;  ear,  nose, 
and  throat,  393;  pediatrics,  70;  gynecology,  319;  dermatology,  293; 
genito-urinary,  239,  and  tubercular,  46.  The  pediatrics  and  tuber- 
cular services  were  not  established  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
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PBEBDMBN  S  HOSPITAL. 


PATHOIiOGICAIi  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  in  the  patholodcal  department  began  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  pathologist  ana  covers  eleven  months  of  the  year.  This 
service  has  been  invaluable  to  the  hospital  in  the  investigation  of 
diseases  in  many  different  cases.  The  following  figures  state  con- 
cisely the  work  accomplished  in  this  department,  but  necessarily 
convey  little  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  involved  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  laboratory  work: 

UrinalyBifl 1,987 

Poet  mortemB 42 

Examination  of  surgical  specimens.  57 

Examination  of  sputum 152 

Museum  specimens 46 

X-ray  photographs 225 

Total 2,509 


White-blood  counts 223 

Red-blood  counts 53 

Hsemaglobin  estimates ^  80 

Widal  reactions 101 

Blood  cultures 13 

Malarial  examinations 8 


Total. 


478 


Sections  cut,  stained,  and  mounted,  550,  and  numerous  miscel- 
laneous examinations  and  cultures. 

Ninety-five  applicants  were  refused  admission  to  the  hospital;  59 
were  due  to  a  lack  of  available  beds  and  36  were  improper  cases  for 
treatment  in  this  institution. 

The  total  days'  maintenance  furnished  was  59,415,  as  against  58,1 19 
last  year. 

The  following  tables  show  in  classified  detail  the  medical  and 
surgical  cases: 

Medical  and  mrgical  diteatei. 


Neck 

PeritonsUJar 

.... 

4 

8 
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2 
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1 
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Periurethral 

Prostatic 
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« 

Pyonldial 
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Scalp.' '..r. 
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4 

1 
1 

InlBOtioiis: 

A1v1<mfflt1 1>»11 

Arm 

Breast 

1 

"'i' 

4 

...... 

1 
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2 
2 
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8 

.... 
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2 

2 
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JMiooZ  and  nargical  ciiMeiMt— Oontmued. 
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1 
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Ankl« ,  . 
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1 
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1 

Shoulder 
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1 

Synovitis: 
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2 

8 
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1 
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Cholecystitis 

Cholangitis 

CoDstipatioii 

Cholelithiasis 

(arrhosis  liTer: 

Atrophic 

Hypertrophic 

Diarrhea 

Dilated  common  daot. 

BnteriUs 

Fissmvinano 

Fistoloinano 

Gastritis: 

Acute 

Chronic 

Hernia: 

Incninal — 

Direct 

Indirect 

Ventral. 


Hepatitis,  acute 

Intestinal  obstruction. . . . 

Intestinal  atony 

Post  operative  adhesions. 

Pvloric  stenosis 

Stomatitis ^ 

Stricture: 

Esophagus 

Rectum 

yellow  atrophy  liver 


J|fe,  ear,  note,  and  throat. 
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FREEDMEN^S  HOSPITAU     > 
Medieal  and  twrgieal  cftMaM*— Continued. 


Chancroid  and  inguinal  adenitis. 
r.hAnnmfd  and  fftnctun 
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Cystitis 
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3 

Urethral 
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Hypospadias 

Nephrftis: 

Chronlclnterstitlal 

3 

1 

1 

Chronic  parenchymatons. . . . 

Neohrolfthlasls  ' 

1 

4 
3 

1 
4 
3 
2 

13 
8 
1 

14 

Pyelonephritis 

Tub^ffFCtiilar. 

Orchitis: 

Qangrenoas 

Gonorrheal 

Tubercular 

Paraphymosis 

Phiinosis 

Prostatitis,  hypertrophic 

Spermatocele 

1 

1 

Solcture 

3 

Urethral  caruncle. 

Varicocele 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
4 

11 
I 

66 

20 
7 

4 

InfeeUotu  diseaut. 
Broncho-pneumonia 

Cerebro-splnal  meningitis 

Diphtheria T 

Dysentery 

Erysipelas 

Febricula 

Infllif^nzA,. . ,  ^  -  - , . , .  - 

Malaria 

I 

1 

Parotitis 

Pneumonia 

1 

5 

I 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Rheumatism: 

Acute  articular 

Chronic  articular 

Muscular 

Scarlet  fever 

Smallpox 

Syphilis: 

Primary 

1 

10 
4 
9 
3 
3 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

3 

.... 

Congenital 

Tetanus 

.... 

6 
1 

...... 

1 

1 
4 
1 
10 

1 

.... 

6 

1 
4 
1 
19 

1 

4 

1 

?0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 

30 

37 

3 

I 
4 
3 

1 
4 
1 
3 
13 
10 

14 

2 

1 
3 

...... 

7 

1 

9 

3 

1 

1 

6 

4 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

?0 

6 
17 

8 
16 
3 

40 
3 

3 

1 

a 

1 

1 

6 
4 

2 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

...... 

1 
2 
6 

1 
3 

4 

7 

1 

2 

18 

6 
3 

1 
1 

1 

10 
1 

6 

. 

17 

3 
2 
3 

13 

1 

17 
2 

4 

4 

2 
2 

1 
6 
4 
8 

17 
1 

80 

45 
18 
5 

1 
1 

» 
8 

21 
6 

4 

3 

4 

1 

4 

4 
2 

? 

? 

3 

1 

""2 

4 
3 

11 
1 

28 

14 
6 

1 

1 
1 

6 

2 

4 

R 

4 
6 

1 

17 

1 

83 

48 
18 

19 

29 
12 

4 

3 

1 
1 

30 

1 

3 
3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

30 

1 

26 
8 
16 

4 

3 

R 

21 
6 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 
4 
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t-7 

t. 

Admmad. 

Diioharged. 

Dlaeijn. 

White. 

Colored. 

i 

1 

1 

P 

1 

^ 

1 

ad 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Toberoalosis: 

MlUary 

6 
10 
26 

1 

4 

0 
18 
17 

1 
1 
1 

...... 

2 

...... 

...... 

...... 

...... 

...... 

2 

11 
40 
44 

1 

6 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
3 
1 
1 
8 
1 

1 
2 
2 
1 
6 
6 
2 
12 

1 
2 
8 

8 
2 
4 

8 

1 

7 
2 

1 
6 

1 
6 

12 
4 
1 
1 

28 
1 
2 
1 
1 

23 
8 
1 
1 

10 

13 
1 
4 
2 
1 
4 
4 
1 
8 
2 

1 
21 

10 

11 
40 
41 

1 

6 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
8 
1 

1 
2 
2 
1 
0 
6 
2 
12 

1 
2 
2 

8 

Pntanonarr 

1 
1 

2 

.... 

'*  »* 

1 
1 

...... 

10 
6 

1 

6 

Tn>hold  fever. 

4 

1 

IfijuHa. 
Born: 

Arm 

1 

Back 

« 

Face 

1 

...... 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Hand 

Kim 



Leg 

1 
8 

1 

.... 

Ne&;;:::::::::::::::;:::::: 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

1 
2 

•8 
2 
4 

1 

1 

5 
2 

Thigh 

Thiwaz 

I 

1 

1 
1 

...... 

8 

...... 

2 

TffMiMt  ftipg  of  lip 

WoandK  " 
Ccmtiiaed— 

Abdomen 

Bye 

BADd 

..... 

Knee 

Neck  and  thorax 

2 

.... 

10 

Scalp 

Shoulder 

.... 

.... 

Thigh 

2 

.... 

Gonahoi — 

Abdomen 

1 

Eye 

2 
2 

8 

Thigh 

1 

toctoed- 

Arm .' 

Foot 

2 

Forehead 

1 

1 
...... 

8 
8 

1 

0 
2 
] 

4 

4 
3 
1 

7 
2 

1 
6 

1 
6 
10 
4 

1 
1 

28 
1 
2 
1 
1 

23 
8 

Neck 

1 

.... 

Side 

Lacerated— 

Face 

Leg 

Thamb 

1 

Scalp 

1 

.... 

8 

1 
4 
6 

1 

""i 

4 
1 
1 
6 
...... 

1 
1 

16 
8 

...... 

0 

Cwebral  hyperemia 

1 

Cerebral  t£rbmbofll8 

1 
3 

6 
8 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

1 

2 
3 

6 
1 

2 

OotHnurion,  brain  .... 

1 

Pementia precox...... a.. X....  . 

1 
23 

BpUepey..'. 

6 

18 
1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Bpnepdo  manfai  ^x 

TTWn<r>'V^                       

2 

Hydrooephalos 

1 

Hypochraidrlaiifl. 

's 

1 
16 

ByS^S^.^TZ.:... 

1 

.... 

6 

8 

Tmnlty. 

Lateral  solerofllB 

1 
1 
7 
7 

1 

Kffin^igi*  .  

'"'i' 

8 

1 
13 
8 
1 
2 
1 

1 

10 
U 
1 
8 
2 
1 
4 
4 
1 
8 
8 

1 

1 

Neoritie 

3 

ParalTffiff  aiitanf 

1 
2 

paralyiis 

1 
1 
1 
4 
2 

1 
1 

'"'i' 

1 
1 
1 

3 

Paralyals,  intentile 

1 

1 

flTDOODe.  .«4..4.^...^. ........... .4. 

.... 

...... 

4 

4 
1 
2 

KiSfci^ita  ;;":":;:*' 

1 

Tlo  dooloareax 

1 

1 

1 

...*• 

Tobeceolarmeoingltle 

•  ••• 

*••• 

8 

•  •••• 
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FBEEDMEN  S  HOSPITAL. 
i  Medical  and  twrgieal  diseases — Continued. 


Disease. 


Respirolonf  tftU 

8 

1 
2 

1 

3 

3 

4 
1 

...... 

""2 

2 
1 

Bronchitis: 

Acute 

1 

Chronic 

KmpyeniA ,  _ 

Hernfitothorftx. . . . ,  ...    x 

Laryngltia 

Perichondritis 

12 

Plearlsy,  acute 

1 

1 

Skin. 
Cicatrix  of  hum 

Dermatitis  venenata 

2 

Ecsema 

1 

Froet  hite  of  feet. 

2 

1 

...... 

2 

1 
1 

9 

Keloid 

Lupus  vulgaris 

PfM>f1Mf. 

Scabies  .. 

1 

1 

3 

Tinfla  tonsurans 

Tvmon  and  hvP^irophia. 

Carcinoma: 

Breast. 

1 
1 

Colon 

1 
I 
1 

*  "i* 

Ilium 

Liver 

Superior  maxilla 

3 

Pancreas 

Penis 

Prostate 

1 

1 
4 
1 

• 

...... 

5 

1 

*     *2* 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

Sigmoid  and  rectum 

Stomach 

CAndylnmnta 

Cyst  of  thyroid 

Dentigerous  cyst 

1 

Epulis 

Fibroma: 

Back...  .               

Breast 

Cheek 

Stomach  wall '. 

Hypertrophic  labia  maJora 

Kelbid  of  ?ar : . .  ?  I!.77.^;.  .i . .  \ 

Lipoma: 
^ack 

1 

1 

Chest  wall          

Mammary  p!and 

Mixed  tumor'^parotid 

1 

Sarcoma: 

Foot'. 

Femur 

Generalized 

Inguinal  region 

1 

Li^er.....?:  ..:.:::::::::::: 

1 

Superior  maxilla 

1 

Oviiry 

1 

Lymphosarcoma 

I 

...... 

50 

1 
1 

10 
1 
2 
0 

PMoSdr^  .:::::: 

Abortion 

4 

Adherent  prepuce 

1 

••'t 

Cystocele 

::::i:::::: 

Ectopic  gestation 

2 

:::  1 : 

12 


1 

3 

1 

7 

7 
3 

1 
1 

9 

12 

4 

1 

1 

1 
...... 

""i" 
1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

2 

1 
1 
12 

2 
2 

1 
1 

""2 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

2 

1 
1 

3 
0 

1 

2 

9 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
6 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

51 
\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

"i' 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
...... 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

***** 

1 

1 
8 

20 

...... 

5 

23 

5 

3 

\ 

6 

10           1 
\ 

lil'l 

1 

.... 

l" 
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t. 

Admitted. 

Dlschaiged. 

Dlaette. 

White. 

Colored. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

i 

1 

i 

h 

EndooervidtlB. 

21 
51 

10 
25 

73 

21 
21 

110 
332 

2 
21 
52 

6 

10 
29 

73 

21 
21 

249 
353 
2 
1 
2 
7 
•    13 

...... 

81 
2 

7 

4 

2 
13 
10 

2 

2 
1 

1 

2 

* 

9 
6 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
2 

27 
1 
1 
4 
4 

63 
1 

1 
1 
1 
4 
21 
21 
1 
1 
1 

242 

840 

2 

1 
2 
7 
13 

Endometritis..., 

■4 
7 
1 

.... 

2 

Fibromata  uteri 

1 

2 

1 

Fibroid  and  pyosalpinx. 

1 

Fibroid,  aalpingitiB,  and  cystic 
ovaries 

Fibroid,  sabmuooos 

2 

1 

Fibroidi  Interligamentous 

... 

Ftbro-sarooma  ntems. ........... 

1 
1 

1 

Flstola: 

Recto-yaglnal ............... 

V^^i^Yfi^f pfti .    , 

1 

*   'i* 

"is* 
...... 

1 

1 

29 

Lacerated  ceiTlx 

1 
2 
2 
2 
8 
1 

2 

Menopause 

1 

Menorrbwfai 

.... 

Oophoritis,  cystic 

4 

1" 

2 

Oophoritis  and  appendicitis 

Proddentb. 

1 

2 

1 
17 

1 
2 
16 

.... 

1 

Post  operatlye  adhesions 

Pyosatpinx 

1 
1 

1 

10 

Pyofpalplnx  and  appendU^tls 

Pyosalpinx  and  carcinoma  cer> 
vlx 

1 
...... 

2 
10 

Retroflexion  uterus 

1 
2 
13 
11 

1 

Retrovertion  uterus 

1 

1 
6 

Salpingitis. 

Balpingltto  and  cjnrtlc  ovaries. . . . 

.... 

SalpingitU  and  appendicitis 

1 

Va^tls .•:. 

242 
275 

1 

1 

ObiUMei. 
Births 

5 
17 
2 

2 

4 

182 

7 

Pregnancy 

60 

"is" 

13 

Hyperemesis  gravidarum 

PutfpenU eclampsia.    ....    x  . 

1 
2 
5 
7 

Pnerremi  WT)l<*iiBiPla 

1 

4 

Poerperium 

1 

1 

"'i' 

3 

.... 

.... 

. .. . 

Total 

129 

91 

10 

1,157 
20 

1,476 
15 

2.809 
35 

1,128 

1,100 

236 

5 

237 
85 

2,715 
35 

154 

BtiU  births 

... . 

Grand  totaL 

129 

91 

16 

1,177 

1,491 

2,904 

1,128 

1,109 

236 

5 

272 

2.760 

154 

Operationt  and  restdu. 


Diagnosis. 

White. 

Colored. 

1 

1 

1 

S 

OperaUoQ. 

1 

Pm 

i 

1 

i 

Adenoidectomy 

Adenoids 

19 
2 

27 

46 
2 

46 

Amputation 

Bum  of  flnguv 

.... 

Carcinoma  penis 

1 

Crushai  tow 

1 
1 

4 
1 
1 

.... 

Gangrene  of  foot . . . .  .^  4.  . 

1 

HiingrArie  hand. 

Gunshot  wound,  arm 

.... 

Hammer  to*> ...'. 

1 

Hypertrophy  oervix  uteri 

...• 

1 

.... 

.•• 
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FBBEDMEN  S  HOBPITAIj. 
Operationi  and  retulu— Gontinued. 


Amputation 

Aipintton. 

Celiotomy: 

Appendoctomj 

Ctaoleoystanteroctomj. . 
Cholecyitostomy 

Explontory 


Outro-tntoroBtom  J .  • . . . . 
Oastrofltomy 

gysterertomy , 
yst«ro  -  aalptngiHwpho- 
notomy. 


Hysterectomy  (vaginal). 

M  yomectom  y , 

Oophorectomy , 

Oophorectomy  and  ap- 
pendectomy. 

Potto  C868arian , 

Salpingectomy  and  plas- 
tic on  oyary. 

Salplngo-oophorectomy. . 


Salpingo-oophorec  t  o  m  y 
and  appendectomy. 

Salpingo-oophorec  t  o  m  y 
and  plastic. 

VentTO-suspension 

Cauterisation 

Circumcision 

Circumcision  and  extirpation 
Curettage 


Cystotomy 

Dilation 

Disarticulation. 


Infected  braast 

Osteomyelitis  tibia.      

1 

Sarooma  of  foot 

Sarcoma  of  hand , .  -  - 

Abswes  of  hing 

1 

Acute  appendicitis 

Gangrenmis  ^ppfjindiHtis , . . .  ^ ,  ^  ^  ^  . 

6 
2 
1 

Chronic  ADDen^f icitis 

Cholecjrstitis 

Cholelithiasis 

1 

1 

Adeno-DaniUoma  ovary 

Carcinoma  liver 

Carcinoma  uterus 

Dilated  stomach 

1 

Induration,  Intiad  ligament 

Pregnancy 

Pregnancy  and  pyomlplnx 

Suspected  perforation  (typhoid). . . 

Tubercular  peritonitis 

4 
1 
1 

Carcinoma  of  stomach. 

Rtrictiire  esonhaffus 

Fibroid  of  uterus. 

Bilateral  pyosalpinz  and  cystic 
ovaries. 

Fibroid  of  lUerus.'. 

Fibroid,  pyosalpinx  and  cystic 

ovaries. 
Bilateral  dermoid  cysts 

Peiforated  uterus  and  Pfritonltis. . 

Sarcoma  ovary 

Sloughing  sulnnucous  fibroid 

(^omplete'procidentia 

Supoitoneal  fibroid 

— |--- 

Cystic  ovary 

Cystic  ovary  and  appendicitis ..... 

Salpingitis  and  cystic  ovaries 

Pyosalpinx  and  cystic  ovaries 

Ectopic  pregnancy 

Dermoid  cyst ....'. 

Salpingitis  and  appendicitis 

Bilateral  salpingitis   and   cystic 

ovaries. 
Retroverted  uterus 

Carcinoma  cervix 

Chancroid  penis 

2 

Condylomata 

Hypotrophy  labia  majora 

Vemica  o?  hand .'. 

Phimosis 

3 

PhiTPosIs  and  Inpiinal  adenitis. . . . 

Carcinoma  cervix 

ChanoToids 

1 

Endometritis 

Multiple  sinuses  knee 

1 
2 

Osteomyelitis  tibia 

Osteomyelitis  radius 

Retained  placental  tissue 

Sloughing'sarcoma  law 

1 
1 
2 

Suppurating  cervical  adenitis 

Suppuratine  inminal  adenitis 

Toxemia  of  presnanov 

Vesical  calculus 

1 

Fissiire  In  ano 

Syphilitic  stricture  rectum 

3 

Sarcoma  of  femur 

32 


1 
.... 

2 

... 

..• 

1 

... 

"*i 

1 

9 
6 

"2 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 
1 
3 
2 

:;■: 

"i 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

.... 

... 

1 

;;•; 

4 
1 

... 

2 
"*i 

1 
22 

3 

31 
10 

1 

8 

2 
5 
3 

::: 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 

1 

1 

19 
2 

1 
2 

6 

.... 

22' 
2 

"2 

"20* 

1 

... 

... 

1 
9 

... 

... 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

... 

"- 

^1 

"i 

1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
3 
1 
8 

... 

.«• 

... 

... 

4 
1 

.... 

.... 

1 

2 
2 

... 

1 
1 
1 
2 

-•• 

... 
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FBEEDMEN  S  HOSPITAL 
Operations  and  renUu — Continued. 


LIgatloo  external  oarotls. 

Ligation  external  iliac. . . . 
Ligation  velna  leg 


Needling 

Nepbraotomy.. 
Nephrotomy... 
Oruildectomy . 


Ofteotomy. 


Perineal  section. 
Perineorrhaphy. 
Plaetlc 


Prostatectomy: 
Perineal., 


Reduct 


Suprapablo. 


Removal. , 


Resection. 


ADsoess,  pericranial 

Abscess,  peritonsillar 

Abscess,  psoas 

Abscess,  prostatic  : 

Abscess  of  sorotnm 

Abscess  of  tongae 

CeUulitfa,ann ? 

OeUuUtis.  thigh 

Contused  wound,  scalp 

Epididymitis 

Ounshot  wound,  thi^ 

Infected  foot 

Infected  hand 

Infected  keloid 

Infected  prepatellar  bursa 

Phlebitis...!?. 

Ruptured  popliteal  aneurism 

Sebaceous  cyst 

Tonsuetie; 

Carcinoma  tongue 

Carcinoma  frontal  sinus 

Aneurism  external  iliac 

Varicose  ulcer 

Varicose  veins 

Traumatic  cataract , 

Tuberculosis  kidney 

Hemorrhage  of  kidney 

Abscess  of  testicle 

Gangrenous  orchitis 

Tuberculosis  of  testicle 

Fractured  spine  and  rib 

Fracture  tibia  and  genu  valgus 

Mastoiditis 

Osteomyelitis  of  femur 

Osteomyelitis  of  fibula  and  tibia. . 

Osteomyelitis  of  humerus 

Osteomyelitis  of  Inferior  maxilla... 

Osteomyelitis  of  Ubia 

Osteomyelitis  of  tuberculosis  sa- 

Urethral  stricture 

Lacerated  perineum 

Absence  one-third  rectum 

Bilateral  cystic  ovaries 

Chancroidal  ulcerations 

Cystocele  and  rcJbtocele 

Deformltv  fh>m  bum 

Destruction  glans  penis 

HyjxMpadlas 


Hyx>ertrophied  prostate 

do 

Colles's  fracture 

Dislocated  astragulus 

Dislocated  finger 

Dislocated  femur. 

Dislocated  humerus 

Dislocated  Inferior  maxilla 

Fractured  femur 

Fractured  finger 

Fractured  humerus 

Fractured  ribs 

Separation,  epiphysis  humerus. 

Volvulus,  mtestlne 

BuUet  In  thigh 

Fish  bone  in  throat 

Foreign  body  In  foot 

Foreign  body  In  hand 

Foreign  bod  V  In  knee 

Nasafpolypi 

Silver  wire  in  femur 

Carcinoma  large  intestine 

Empyema 

Gonorrheal  arthritis 

Intestinal  obstruction 

Osteomyelitis  one-third  fibula. . 


13 


10 


1 

4 

3 

t 

2 

... 

2 

2 

... 

..• 

.... 

1 

... 

^ 

« 

1 

13 

1 

11 

... 

•  •• 

1 
8 

3 
2 

6 

72 

12 

60 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

-,. 

... 

1 

1 

3 

1 

... 

1 

. .. 

... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

... 

.... 

1 

... 

.... 

1 

... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

.... 

1 

--- 

... 

2 

6 

1 

t 

13 

1 

11 

1 

10 

6 

4 

1 

--. 

2 

2 

... 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

8 

2 

11 

11 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

8 

4 
1 

3 

2 

2 

5 

.... 

1 

... 

1 

1 
1 
4 
4 

1 

.... 

3 

. .« 

» 



... 

... 

J 

.... 

1 



3 

... 

.... 

1 

.  •• 

... 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

.... 

... 
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FBEEDMEN  6  HOSPITAL. 
OpenUums  and  fMuZt^^-Oontinued. 


891 


Diagnosis. 

White. 

Colored. 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

P 

Operation. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

RcMotkm 

BtrangnlatfM]  ventral  hemla 

1 

"2 
2 

34' 
46' 

*46" 
1 
1 

.... 

.... 
.... 

1 

8 

1 
2 
6 

1 
140 
2 
1 
2M 
2 
1 
88 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 

Ununited  fhuitnre  femur 

2 
1 
2 

4 
1 

"2 

1 

Stiortening  mesentery 

Intussusoeptlon  sigmoid 

RetroyertfKi  uterus 

BMn  graft''    .             .  .  ..  . 

Bum 

100 
171 
48 

2 

Submuooiia  reaeotion 

Bnturtnff 

Incised  wounds. .'. 

149 

Fraptnre  of  olecranon. .........  x ..  - 

1 

.... 

88' 
2 

*2* 

264 
1 

1 

Ruptured  ligaments  knee 

Tenotomy....  ................ 

TaHrMH equlbo TaruR.. .  ..    .... 

Tonafliecloiny'xu.  ''  /IV^^.. 

Hvpertrophled  tonsils 

. .  • 

Llncual  tfyDertronhv. .. ....... 

Tracheolorrhapby 

Lacerated  cervix 

1 

' ' 

Tr«mhfnln£...7  ,' 

Dgprcatpod  fracture  sinill. 

Epidural  abeoMs 

1 

1 

.  • 

Epilepsy 

Subdural  hemorrhage. ..... 

1 

Tnrbinectomy  •••                . 

6 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Wiring. 

FnMStured  femur 

1 
1 

Fractured  humerus 

Fractured  Inferior  maxilla...  . 

Frftctured  ol'KTanon.. . ...... 

Fractured  tibia. 

1 

Total 

74 

3 

804 

eoi 

1,482 

683 

862 

6 

47 

Obstetrical  record. 


Month. 


White. 


Colored. 


II 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. . 

December.. 

January.... 

Februaiy. . , 

March... 

An 


i&t: 


ay.c 
June. 


Total. 


9 
9 
7 
8 
14 
13 
12 
5 
11 
9 
9 
8 


137 


106 


248 


84 


36 


13 


234 


134 


114 


Digitized  by 
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FBBRDMBN  S  H08PITAU 
CsMf  ir&Utd  in  mU-'patUfU  departmeni. 


White. 

Colored. 

1 

Diacnoria. 

White. 

Colored. 

DIH-HI.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

fH 

1 

s 

4 
3 

4 

6 

1 

2 

..... 

8 

4 

87 
10 

1 
1 
8 

1 

46 
10 
80 

2 

..... 

7 
8 

6 

25 
16 

1 
1 

•'2 

16 

46 

14 

..... 

e 

2 

8 
11 
12 

8 

1 

8 

7 
8 
1 
8 
7 
82 

14 
1 

48 
1 
2 
8 
7 

10 

4 

121 

7 
10 
4 
2 
8 
1 
8 

9 
2 
2 

181 
26 
2 

8 
4 
1 
8 

8 

4 

2 

73 

27 

41 

8 

1 

6 

1 

1 

18 
16 
7 

46 
21 
8 
20 
2 
1 
1 

10 
80 
80 
82 

22 

28 
82 

16 

16 

12 

111 

28 

91 

12 

16 

226 

AvyM. 

AbMMs: 

Head 

16 

4 
6 

4 
2 

4 

..... 

..... 

1 

2 

8 

1 

..... 

..... 

*'*8' 

2 

..... 

..... 

2 

1 
1 
1 

..... 

6 

**"4* 
2 
2 

..... 

..... 

1 
..... 

..... 
..... 

▲denitiB 

AUvkhnlknn 

1 

le 

Anwintk  ffMMtnrlfl 

Neck 

▲ortielaioffldeDCT.JIll 
Arthrltit 

1 

7 

Arm 

Hand I.;;:;; 

6 

4 
1 
2 

90 
16 
2 
6 
8 

Leg 

Aflthma: 
Branchial . 

1 
1 

Foot 

Breast 

C^rdiao 

l*shlo-rectaL 

Anto-liitoxloatioii . 

Adenitis: 

Cenrlcal 

4 
16 
2 
8 

1 

Branohitis: 

4 

10 

Acate 

Inguinal 

16 

ChroiiiOx..»x.x.  X... 

Bums """ 

OttBoer  of  moatk 

Bursitis 

GutUac  by  ixr  trophy 

CeUulitis: 
Cbin.» 

CeUuUtis 

Hand  '" 

Ophalalgta 

Thighl 

1 

Qwlera  mtentoin 

8 
2 
1 

28 
17 
9 
1 
1 
8 
1 

Clavls.  infectedl 

Chancroids. 

5 
1 

1 
12 

..... 

CoMtto.. 

Chondromata 

Ooostlpatioii 

Condolymata.' 

Cysts,  sebaoeocn*      

IS 

DwIHtV 

Dislocations: 

Shoulder 

Semilunar  cartflaces. 

W"!f.!^!-.::::; 

DtbOity,  ■nsOft 

DiabetetmeUitiM. 

BmphyKma 

Biiifooardltli 

Bnteralda  ... 

BnteritfiT. I.!.".!!! 

OartraWa. 

OaiMS: 

Acute 

6 
5 
1 

21 
£ 
8 
0 

1 

Femur 

,    Ptagw 

Epulis 

Fracture,  humerus 

Fordjin  bodlee: 

Throat 

..... 
..... 

1 
6 

4 
3 

1 
11 

1 
1 

Ohpoalo 

Qaitro^nterltis 

Hand 

tl»MtTLk  InHlMMMnn 

Thigh. 

Gastiio  nicer. . 

fboi :.::::::: 

€lMtym  iiTAnhthAlnilA 

Fibroma 

Hernia,  ninbllkttl 

1 
8 

14 
84 
18 
2 

Fistula 

u 

Hemorrheids 

Furuncle 

Hepatitis 

Ganglion 

Zamgestlon,  Uilmtina] 

Gangrene  finger 

bfl^KHia 

Galactocele 

llfKW^Iftftt 

Granulations,  exuberant 
Gunshot  wound,  hand. . 

3 

1 
1 
2 
2 

LTmphaDsltlfl 

iftES-!    *^ 

16 

Ounima.....  .' 

M»^th 

Hemorrhoids 

lfljrnifiM».. 

Hernia,  Inguinal 

ICl&al  IneaffldenoT. 

12 
20 

4 
1 

8 
8 

8 

Hematoma. . .     ,  * 

IffTAlH^,  , 

Infections: 
Finger 

2 

M^Jffl:::;;:;::;;:::::: 

Myocarditis 

Shoulder 

6 
1 
6 
2 
1 
3 
4 
22 

Nq;>biltls: 

Hand 

It 

Acute 

Thiffh 

Chronic 

Keloids     

Parotitis 

PericardltiB 

Orchitis*  "*'*'""**"* 

Pleurlsv 

8 
5 
80 

14 

1 
43 

P^nillnTnA 

Pleurodynia. 

Periostitis 

Rheumatism 

Phimosis 

a 

Rheumatism,  acute  ar- 

Pleuritis 

tlonlar 

1 
2 

Rheumatoid  arthritis . . . 
Tuberculosis,  pulmonary 

Retention  of  urine 

Retained  placenta 

vSoceeVdiu'.!!!!!!!!!! 

1 
4 
6 

6 

2 

105 

Sequestrium 

Sprains: 
*^  Shoulder 

i 

1 
4 
1 

WcHins 

Wounds: 
Contomd 

Wrist 

Leg 

Infected 

Knee 

TTfidlaiLUCjai  <] 

Foot 

8 

1 
4 

I 

Ankle 

TotaL 

18 

.... 

650 

716 

1,388 

Stricture 

Synovitis 

Digiti 
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FBBEDMEN  S  HOSPITAL. 
C<uet  treated  in  otU-patient  department— ConiinxLed. 


893 


White. 

Colored. 

1 

Diagnosis. 

White. 

Colored. 

Diagnosis. 

1 

Pm 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Swrgkal-Contiau9d. 

Tabercalosis  of  bone: 
Stemin 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

3 

4 

1 

101 

4 

5 
7 
2 
8 

2 

1 

**86* 
1 

'*3* 

186 
8 

Nervout  dfoeofet— Cont'd. 

Paralysis: 
Facial 

6 
3 
7 
2 
6 
2 
2 

2 
1 

4 

"4* 

7 

3 

Sacrum 

Agitans 

.... 

.... 

4 

Joints,  wrist 

Sciatica 

.... 

n 

Tenosynovitis 

SyDhilis.  cerebral 

.... 

. ... 

2 

Tongue  tie 

Vertigo  ' 

.... 

9 

Ulcer: 

Undiagnosed 

.... 

. ... 

0 

Head 

Tabes  dorsalia 

2 

Leg 

Total 

.... 

. .. . 

Varicocele 

1 

76 

68 

145 

Vaccinations 

Ear,  no$e,  and  throat. 
Abscess  of  ear 

Verruca .*.. 

2 

3 
2 
12 

8 
2 

1 

t 

4 

6 

7 
6 

10 

10 
15 

6 
2 
6 

33 
26 
4 

. 

Wounds: 

Contused........... 

Incised 

S 

Lacerated 

Abscess: 

Post-pharyngeal 

6 
3 

20 
1 

12 
2 
4 
2 

6 
2 
2 
1 

4 
11 
10 

6 

16 
12 

3 

4 
12 

40 
21 
6 

8 

Peritonsilfarr. 

5 

Tnfjil 

3 

3 

326 

162 

493 
1,168 

2 
6 
1 
8 
3 
8 
2 
12 
% 
16 
4 
14 
9 
1 
1 

16 
26 
12 
4 
4 
6 
2 
19 
18 
6 
2 
3 
16 
14 
16 
7 
14 
1 
1 
61 

Adenoids 

82 

1 

2 

6 
1 
8 
3 
3 
2 
12 
4 

16 
4 
14 
0 
1 
1 

16 
26 
12 
4 
4 
6 
2 
19 
18 
6 
2 
3 
16 
14 
16 
7 
14 
1 
1 
61 

Cerumen,  Impaction  of. . 
Eczema,  extemalmeatus 
Elongated  uvula 

1 

.... 

21 
5 

6 

Adhesions,  post  opera- 
tive  

Eplstois 

8 

Laryn^tls: 

Acute 

' 

AmAnorrlieft 

9 

Chronic 

5 

Cervicitis 

.... 

Luetic 

6 

Garvix  lacerated 

Polypi 

1 

Chancroid 

Rhhutls: 

Atrophic 

0 

Cyg^tiS                         

18 

Cystoceie 

.... 

Acute 

21 

Dysmenorrhea. ....  r ...  - 

Turbinate  bones,  hyper- 
trophy of. 

.... 

16 

Endometritis 

Tondlitis: 

Acute 

1 

.... 

.... 

30 

HematnriB'                 -  - 

Follicular 

27 

Heniia,  ventral 

.... 

Tonsil  lingual,  hypertro- 
phy of. 

Leuoorrhea 

8 

.... 

Ulcer  of  mouth 

6 

Menopause      .  ....  .. 

.... 

Otitis  media 

1 
1 

10 

.... 

Pharyngitis: 

Acute 

Metritia  "• 

74 

If  Atmrrh  AtH  a 

Chronic 

47 

Hiscarriage 

Luetic 



9 

Ovaritis 

Total 

2 

2 

206 

181 

893 

Ejfe. 
Ambylopia 

Prurius  vulvat ......... 

1 
4 
1 
6 
8 
4 
7 
6 
2 
6 

16 
22 
6 
4 
8 
..... 

6 

4 
2 

Retroversion  of  uterus. . 

Salpingitis 

Angio-scierosis 

1 

Urethritis 

Arterio-sclerosis . 

.... 

Vaginitis 

Ast.1crinAt.i<?m 

. ... 

11 
10 

Vaginitis,  gonorrheal. . . . 

Blepharitis 

. ... 

1 

14 

Va«lnlsslmus 

Cataract I...! 

VuTvo-vaginal  abscess. . . 

.... 

.... 

10 

UpdiMmcMted 

Choroiditis 

.. . . 

.... 

12 

Total 

319 

319 

Corneal  ulcer 

.... 

' 

Conjunctivitis: 

Simple 

1 

1 

Nervoui  diaeatet. 

1 

"2 

"2 
19 
22 
3 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

8 
36 
41 

4 
6 

29 

Follicular 

82 

Dementia  prseoox 

Catarrhal 

* 

" 

11 

Chorea 

Phyctenular 

. ... 

.... 

0 

Cerebral  embolus 

I 
2 
6 
15 
19 
1 
4 

Foreign  body  in  eyel!  1 

.... 

16 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

Fistum,  laorymal 

.... 

.... 

1 

BpUepsy 

Hordeolenm' .... 

.... 

10 

Keurasthenia 

1 

Iritis 

1 

12 

Neuralria 

Myopia 

8 

Neurit 

Opti^  atrophy.... 

.... 

9 

4 

Neuroses,  occupation .... 

.... 

.... 

Optic  neuritis .*.;;.';;! 

Digiti 
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FBEEDMEN  S  HOSPITAL. 
C(ue8  treated  in  aut^patierU  departmerU—ContinvLed. 


White. 

Colored. 

1 

Diagnoeia. 

White. 

Colored. 

DlagnoaU. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

h 

1 

:3 

1 

1 

Xfe-ConUnued. 

Ophthalmia: 

Qonorrheal 

1 

""2 
5 
30 
12 

1 

"46* 

1 
1 
8 
8 

eo 

20 

1 

1 
2 

80 

Tmpetifo.  oontaffioea. . . . 

1 

4 
2 

"i* 
1 

..... 

"a' 

1 

6 

7 

"*8* 

8 
8 

8 
1 

8 

PeaiouU  capitisT. 

s 

NMnat<MVtn  ... 

1 
1 
3 
27 
8 

8 

8 

PftyHtLft^f.  ..         

8 

Presbyopia. 

Poison,  ivy 

1 

RefraotloD 

1 
6 

14 
1 
2 

85 
4 

IS 
£ 
2 
9 
1 
2 
1 

1 

Retinitis 

Rinrworm 

6 

Strabismus 

Scabies 

S 

Ptosis 

1 
2 
84 

1 

Pun  npt.hn|m|tifl. ....... 

Seborrhea 

8 

Vndli^liosed 

fiyphlHj? 

m 

CoDfirmltAl 

5 

Total 

5 

3 

IfiA  '  212 

388 

Secondary..... 

19 

Tn'tiary  ' 

13 

Oenito-urinttTf, 

6 

4 

20 
6 
5 
24 
6 
6 
1 
3 
12 

31 

20 

3 

1 
2 

""2 

8 

3 

6 

4 
22 
14 
5 
28 
6 
6 
1 
4 
12 

34 

20 

3 

1 

2 

71 

Tinea  ctrdnata. 

3 

Tinea  tonsurans 

13 

Adenitis 

Tinea  versioolOT 

4 

Chancre 

Urticaria 

11 

Varicella 

4 

Cystitis 

Varicose  uloer 

1 

EpidymJtis 

Vitiligo 

1 

1 

1 

Gonorrhea 

Lupus  vulgaris.. 

3 

Gonorrhra.  chronlo 

PhlegmonTl . 

1 

1 

Phim^ff..' 

TTndlaFnoffwl 

16 

10 

3S 

TotaL 

Prostatitis 

1 

2 

101 
23 

120 
34 

388 

Stricture  urethra 

Tubercular,  pulmonary. 

46 

Urethritis: 

Anterior 

Pediatriet, 

Bronchitis: 

Acute 

7 

5 

Posterior 

Vesiculitis 

13 

Venereal  wart. 

Capillary 

Undiagnosed 

71 

ConstipaUon 

8 

1 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
8 
1 
8 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

Corlza 

Total 

1 

....|  221 

17 

239 

Ecsema 

VoKH/Milo 

Dermatology. 

8 

14 

4 
6 
1 
2 
4 
..... 

4 

""z 

3 
1 

7 

20 
1 
2 
5 
5 
22 
6 
1 
8 
4 
8 

Gastritis 

Aene 

Ileocolitis 

Acne  vul^uis 

Inanition 

Chtoasrna ...»,  ... 

Influenza 

Condylomata 

Mitral  insufficiency.. . . . . 

Demuititls 

1 
5 
11 
2 
1 
5 
1 
2 

Parotitis 

Dermatitis,  infectlTe 

Pertussis 

Eczema...'. 

Rachitis 

Ectema.  follicular 

Stomatitis 

Tinea 

iSopa 

TonslMMn .- 

Herpes  zpster 

Total 

Impetigo. 

88 

82 

70 

Digitized  by 
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FEEEDMEN  S  HOSPITAIi. 
Emergency  casei. 


895 


White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Acuto  ftloobollsin 

0 

2 

4 

2 

1 
1 
4 
6 
10 

3 

1 

2 

2 
2 

3 
1 

5 
2 

14 

11 
10 

10 

11 
21 
14 

fiO 
13 

Lombago 

1 

1 

AbscMs: 

Paraphymosis......  ... 

8 
1 
1 
1 

6 

4 
2 
2 
2 

4 
6 

12 
10 
16 
7 
12 

2 
1 

4 
31 

8 
42 
17 

1 
65 
15 
54 
45 

6 
3 
22 
17 

8 

"2 
..... 

4 

1 
3 
2 

4 

..... 

1 
16 

4 

1 
22 

1 
12 

0 

1 
1 
5 
0 

3 

Alveolar 

Prolapsed  rectum 

1 

Brmflt 

2 

Foot 

1 

Shock...  r..!::."!!^!:: 

1 

Face 

Sprains: 

Ankle 

Aou  te  gastritis 

0 

Acute  retentioxi  orioe. . . 

Elbow 

4 

Bom: 

2 
1 

Finger 

2 

.... 

6 

Arm 

Hip 

2 

Face 

Knee 

2 

.... 

4 

Leg 

Shoulder 

4 

CellnlitM.  hand  

1 
2 

7 

4 
8 

..... 

Wrist 

2 

3 

8 
8 

.... 

0 

OonJunctlTitis,    traa- 
matlo 

Wounds: 
Contused— 

Face 

DJalocatloiia: 

8 

19 

^*Dger..,.. .,TT,r..T 

Foot 

28 

Hamerus 

•Hand 

27 

Inferior  ma^lla ..... 

Scalp 

9 

Patella 

1 
2 

Shoulder 

Gunshot- 
Hand 

1 

1 

18 

Bpllepey 

3 
8 

..... 

SSitlHii.  :      ; 

2 

Fallen  arciies,  foot 

Thigh 

1 

Fractures: 

Clavicle 

1 

1 

Incised- 

Body 

4 

Collee 

4 
8 
1 
8 

2 

7 
8 
4 
1 

2 

"2 

..... 

18 
10 

"2 

20 

Face 

4 
1 
7 
2 

1 

47 

Finger 

Foot 

10 

Homerui. .......... 

1 

Finger 

65 

Ribs 

Scalp 

23 

Forelp  bodies: 

lAcerated- 

Body 

2 

Eye 

8 

Face 

13 

1 

16 
7 

1 
.... 

01 

Hand 

Foot 

17 

Throat 

Hand 

82 

Oas  Intoxication 

Scalp 

02 

Hysteria 

Punctured- 
Body 

Iniectlonsy  hand ........ 

Impacted  ftact^irf^  radiufl 

9 

1 

21 

6 

Face 

4 

Tng'vifn  toe  nail 

2 
"2 

Foot 

6 
2 

1 
2 

34 

Tnpi1"i^i  adenitiffi  tnTh 

1 
8 

Hand 

30 

puratlve 

Total 

Inaect  and  *d'og  bites! '.'.'.'. 

8 

^121 

10 

538 

189 

858 

Occupation  of  patients. 


Actor 

1 

Baker 

2 
1 
3 

1 

Barkeeper 

3 
22 
8 
3 

Barber. 

IMlman 

Blaf^kffmHh  

Bookbinder. 

1 

Bootblack 

8 
3 

"i" 

Brickmaker 

Brick  mason 

1 

Broker 

Butcher 

Butler 

Candy  maker ......... 

Canvasser r 

2 

4 

Carpenter 

Cement  nuJrer 

Chaalleur 

Qerk 

£ 

Ooaohman 

Collector 

1 
21 

....^. 

Cook 

Deck  hand 

1 

2 

1 

40 

•'2* 

1 
2 
7 
1 

4 

35 
6 

1 
1 

**885* 
...... 

Dishwasher 

Dentist 

Driver 

Domestic 

Drug  clerk 

Editor 

Engineer 

Elevator  man 

Embalmer 

Framer 

FirATPan 

Florist 

Gardener 

Harness  maker 

UosUer , 

9 

2 
29 

1 
1 
2 
1 

42 
899 
3 
1 
2 

7 

t 

4 

41 
6 
2 

1 
1 
0 


Digiti 
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FEEEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 
Occupation  o/patienU — Continued. 


White. 

Colored. 

1 

Oooapatton. 

White. 

Oolond. 

Oooopatton. 

i 

fa 

i 

fa 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Huckster 

1 
10 

1 

*'*w' 

11 

08 
620 

10 

16 
178 

Plumber 

3 
2 

4 
1 

27 
6 

•'28' 

8 

Janitor 

1 

Postman 

2 

Jockey 

Printer 

4 

Produce  dealer 

1 

lAborer 

23 

497 

Porter 

27 

Lawyer.  ••...... 

Bailor 

5 

10 

Lather 

1 
1 

Seamstress 

28 

Lectprer 

Shoemaker........... 

4 
2 

4 

Mflkman 

Soldier 

13 

U 

K«n«- 

3 

...... 

Stenographer......... 

1 

Matron 

Storekeeper 

1 

103 

...... 

1 

Mfohanlfl 

1 

2 

4 
0 
8 

Student 

4 
1 

101 
3 
5 
2 

286 

Mf^rvhant 

Tailor 

4 

Minister 

Teacher 

8 

Messenger 

Tinsmith 

1 
1 

9 

MolderT 

Trftfn*Pf^n ,..,.,...... 

1 

Miisidan  .      .... 

1 

1 

114 

Undertaker 

1 
86 

"u 

1 

Newsboy 

Waiter 

S6 

Nurse... 

Waitress 

12 

No  occupation 

6 

56 
6 
5 

Watchman 

8 

1 

8 

Painter 

Wireman 

1 

Physlfian 

Total 

PbotofiraDher 

1 

1 

05 

17 

1.020 

1,360 

2,488 

Plasterer 

4 

Nativity  of  patients. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Nativity. 

White. 

Cokrnd. 

Nativity. 

i 

fa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

fa 

TotaL 

AlabftTrift 

11 
2 

3 

...... 

2 

2 

412 

2 

1 
1 
5 

1 

"256' 
2 

14 
2 
1 
3 
4 
710 
8 

20 
3 
2 
1 

11 
6 
4 
470 
7 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 
6 
1 

15 
100 

Ohio 

1 
0 

.... 

8 

17 

1 
26 
8 

1 

2 
12 

"24' 
2 
3 

c 

Arkansas 

Pennsvlvania 

10 

Colorado 

Rhode  Island 

1 

Connecticut. 

1 
2 
276 
8 
13 
1 

South  Carolina    

60 

Delaware 

Tf»nn«?see. .  .......... 

1 
1 
1 
7 

u 

District  of  Columbia . . 

18 

TPTfIg,     .  ,     ^           X     .     X     X 

4 

Florida 

Vermont 

1 

Oeorela 

Virginia 

8 

360 
12 

643 

16 

908 

J\\Mh 

Wfl«t  Virginia 

27 

Indlftna. xa....... 

Austria 

1 

1 

Iowa 

Bermuda ... 

1 
...... 

3 

1 

Kentucky 

16 

4 

2 

2 

107 

4 
2 

British  Guiana. 

1 
7 

1 

Lotiisiana 

British  West  Indies... 

9 

Maine 

Canada    . . . 

1 
2 
6 

4 

Maryland 

Denmark 

2 

Massachusetts 

Germany 

.... 

6 

Michigan 

Haiti 

1 

1 

Minn^ta 

Ireland 

13 
3 

11 

Mississippi 

3 

1 
1 

Italy 

3 

Missouri.. 

Norway . 

1 

Nebraska 

Panama 

6 

i 

New  Jersey 

2 

1 

8 

50 

.  2 
...... 

50 

flnnln 

1 

1 

N«w  Mexico 

Total 

New  York 

2 

06 

17 

1,020 

1,360 

3.482 

North  Carolina 
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Patients  admitted  each  year  for  the  past  thirty'Six  years. 


Year  ending  June  30 

: 

Year  ending  June  30:           1 

1875 

190 

1887 

.  2,017 

1876 

319 

1888.... 

1,997 

1877 

500 

1889 

2,074 

1878 

519 

1890 

2,392 

1879 

642 

1891 

2,373 

1880 

819 

1892 

2,331 

1881 

892 

1893... 

2,422 

1882 

1,102 

1894 

2,801 

1883 

1,373 

1895 

2,476 

1884 

1,509 

1896 

2,596 

1886 

1,794 

1897 

2,815 

1886 

1,923 

1898 

2,355 

Year  ending  June  30: 

1899 2,374 

1900 2,427 


Symmary. 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


2,414 
2,408 
2,677 
2,907 
2,918 
2,207 
2,366 
2,669 
2,590 
2.740 


1910. 

1000. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Hale. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

In  hoflDital  July  1.1908 

2 

1 

52 

76 

181 

In  hospitalJoly  1. 1009 

9 
91 

1 

13 
3 

49 

1,020 

137 

70 

1,368 

108 

120 

2,492 

248 

AilmHfSrt.     .        '         ,       - 

104 

1 

10 

1 

056 
126 

1,267 
116 

2,346 
244 

Births 

Total  under  oare. 

100 
T 

17 
3 

1,206 
125 

1,546 
106 

2,860 

237 

1,128 

1,100 

236 

5 

107 
11 

21 

1,134 
121 

1,460 
124 

2,721 
261 

Died 

Dtooharged: 

1,288 
016 

Improved 

TTnltnproved ,..,„,,--. 

121 

Not  treated,  k 

7 

Total  died  and  discharged 

2,715 

154 

1,482 

583 

852 

5 

42 

858 

2,502 
120 

In  hoepitalJaly  1, 1910 7 

2 
74 

3 
3 

70 
804 

79 
601 

0 
61 

1 

12 

40 
435 

70 
360 

Operadons. ../...'. 

877 

Recovered 

708 

Tmproved 

52 

Unimproved 

5 

27 

Emergencies 

121 

10 

£28 

189 

157 

18 

587 

200 

061 

Days'  maintenance  furnished  District 
patientSjp. 

30,623 
10,702 

37,826 
20,703 

Days'  malElenance  furnished  United 
States  patients 

V 

Total  days'  maintenance 

50,415 

101 

134 
161.0 

1,031 
561 

58,110 
103 

Largest  number  of  patients  at  any  one 
time * 

Smallest  number  of  patients  at  any  one 
time ... 

08 

Daily  average  number  of  patients 

154 

District  parents  admitted,  including 
births 

1,836 
885 

Nonr^irl<Jentl»  «4lmHt<*d 

Number  treated  in  out-patient  depart- 
ment: 
Medical 

13 
3 
2 
5 

''3" 
2 
3 

650 
325 
208 
166 

716 
162 
181 
212 
319 
68 

1,388 
403 
303 
386 
319 
145 

16 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 

682 
226 
230 
141 

758 
72 
247 
160 
102 
77 
06 
1 

1,457 
300 

Surgical 

Ear,  nose,  and  throat 

470 

Eye 

313 

Gynecological 

102 

Nervous!:. 

1 
1 

1 

76 
2 
221 
22 
38 

3 

4 
11 

64 
158 
213 

134 

Dermatology 

258 

Qenito-urinary 

17 
24 
32 

230 

46 

70 

1,168 

225 

Tubercular 

Pediatrics 

Surgical  dresBings , , . 



Total 

26 

8 

1,717 

1,731 

4,647 

40 

2    1   701 

1,612 

3,258 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  HOSPITAIj. 


The  greatest  need  of  the  hos})ital  is  a  buildmg  to  properly  house 
the  nurses,  whose  valuable  services  are  so  essential  to  good  results 
in  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  health  of  the  nurses  is  of  first  impor- 
tance, and  the  initial  step  ill  the  preservation  of  the  same  is  suitable 
quarters. 

A  building  in  which  the  pathological  work  can  be  done  is  very 
urgent.  This  work  is  as  essential  as  the  hospital  itself  in  rendering 
the  best  service  to  those  who  seek  medical  and  surgical  aid  here,  tt 
is  believed  this  building  can  be  constructed  for  approximately  $12,500. 

Another  need  is  an  additional  wing  for  pay  patients.  The  demand 
for  admission  from  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  is  on  the 
increase,  due  in  great  measure,  no  doubt,  to  their  mabuity  to  obtain 
at  any  cost  satisfactory  treatment  elsewhere.  In  making  provi^on 
for  tms  class,  however,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  to  unwise 
to  set  aside  any  part  of  the  present  building  for  such  service,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  some,  but  that  a  new  wing  is  the  only  means  by 
which  satisfactory  service  can  be  had  for  this  class  of  patients. 

A  fence  inclosing  the  hospital  grounds  is  also  urgent.  The  11 
acres,  containing  many  shade  trees,  which  would  be  of  great  value 
in  the  open-air  treatment  of  many  cases,  can  not  be  utilized  imtil 
the  curious  crowds  are  excluded. 

Account  with  the  Board  of  Charities  from  July  1,  1905,  to  June  30,  1910. 


Fiscal  year  ended— 

Adults. 

Children. 

Babies. 

Total. 

Bills 
rendered. 

Payment 
reraived. 

Balance 
doe. 

1006 

1,675 

l.SOO 
1,661 
1.566 
1,710 

96 
110 
110 

80 
127 

165 
167 
184 
181 
176 

1,036 
2,095 
1,064 
1,836 
2,018 

S38,223.75 
36,184.80 
34,470.55 
38,846.40 
41,640.85 

$25,500 
25,500 
25,500 
25,500 
25,500 

812,723.75 

1907 

10,684.80 

1008 

8,970.55 

1000 

13,346.40 

1010 

16, 14a  86 

Total 

8,430 

546 

783 

0,840 

180,366.85 

127,500 

61,866.35 

The  unpaid  balance  on  this  account,  if  paid,  would  be  sufficient 
to  provide  a  building  for  the  nurses'  home  and  other  urgent  needs, 
ana  it  appears  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  whereby  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  could  be  induced  to  include 
in  their  estimates  to  Congress  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  contract 
price  for  the  care  of  all  patients  admitted  as  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year. 

Receipts: 

Appropriation,  sundry  civil  bill — 

For  support ; $15, 000. 00 

Salaries 28,500.00 

Appropriation,  District  of  Columbia — 

Appropriation  bill  (under  contract  with  Board  of 
Charities) 25,500.00 

$69,ooaoo 

Expenditures: 

Miscellaneous  (fuel,  light,  clothing,  forage,  medicines, 

etc.) 21,100.73 

Subsistence 18,450.96 

Salaries 27,956.13 

67,507.82 
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Detailed  Btatement  ofmiscellaneoue  expenditureB. 


Drags. 
CoajT. 


Wood. 

Foraee 

Lumber 

Laundry  suppliee. 

Horseehoeing 

Telephone 

Gas. 


II, 
4, 


Electric  light 2, 

Electric  power 1, 

Bed  clothing 

Drygodde 1, 

Wines 

Tools 

Whi^ 

Publications . .  1 

Stationery 

Electric  supplies 

Plumbing  material 


782.06 

113.65 

84.75 

385.66 

63.43 

73L85 

4L13 

321.  33 

440. 55 

12L24 

954.08 

367.06 

988. 82 

39.60 

7L99 

24.95 

15.00 

521. 31 

149. 71 

356.80 


Laboratory  supplies 

X-ray  supplies 

Household  and  ward  furniture. 

Instruments 

Medical  and  surgical  supplies. 

Alcohol 

Paint 

Sundries 

Repairs  to — 

Household  and  ward  fur- 
niture  

Harness , . 

Ambulance 

Wagon 

Instruments 

Heating  plant 

X-ray 


1174. 50 

116.06 

1,828.82 

263. 43 

2,445.11 

92.98 

132. 95 

111.  79 


488.41 
17.25 
7L86 
62.70 
76.07 

166.85 
13.00 


21, 100. 73 


Detailed  eiatement  of  subsistence  expenditures. 


Groceries  and  provisions: 

Ice $795.00 

Butter 1,68L10 

Eggs 1,026.15 

FSb 533.42 

Oysters 163.60 

Clams 45.60 

Poultry l,7n.07 

Bread 1,425.28 

Milk 2,026.57 

Cheese 27.24 

Tea 27.25 

Coffee 217.14 

Mutton 1,040.38 


Beef $1,206.56 

Liver 73.44 

Sausage 121. 80 

Smoked  meats 935.84 

Fruits  and  vegetable.^ 1, 840. 69 

Dried  fruits 1,78L13 


Crackers. 

Flour 

Com  meal 

Salt 

Canned  goods. 
Sundries 


247.47 
227.50 
24.48 
10.09 
958. 89 
303. 02 


Total 18,450.96 


Statement  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries  required  by  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  March 

4,  1909  (35  Stats.,  992), 

Surgeon  in  chief $3, 000 

Resident  assistant  surgeon 1, 500 

Resident  physician 1, 200 

Clerk 1,200 

Assistant  clerks  (2) |      ^ 

Pharmacist 720 

Resident  assistant  phiurmacist 120 

Pathologist 2,000 

Resident  anesthetist. .  * 1, 200 

Resident  sui)erintendent  of  nurses 1, 080 

Resident  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses 540 

Resident  night  supervisor  of  nurses — 480 

Resident  head  nurses  (2)  at  $480  each 960 

Seamstress 300 

Enpneer 1,200 

Assistant  engineer 900 

Firemen  (3)  at  $720  each 2,160 

Resident  pupil  nurses  (34)  at  $60  each 2, 040 

Maids  (3)  at  $168  each 504 

Resident  orderlies  (2)  at  $300  each 600 

Resident  orderlies  (2)  at  $240  each 480 

Steward 720 

Cook,  head 540 
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Cook,  second |3(S0 

Cook,  third 288 

Waiters  (3)  at  $144  each 432 

Kesident  driver 360 

Driver 380 

Laundryman 420 

Laundreaeefl  (5)  at  $144 720 

Resident  watchmen  (2)  at  $200  each 400 

Labwer 216 

Laborers  (2)  at  $180  each 380 

28,500 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

The  Freedmen's  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  organized 
in  1894,  offers  a  course  of  three  years'  instruction  to  women  desirous 
of  learning  the  art  of  caring  for  the  sick.  The  theoretical  knowledge 
is  obtained  from  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  classes.  The  practical 
experience  in  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical,  and  gyneolocicai  nursing 
is  gained  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  which  contam  278  beds,  afford* 
ing  ample  material  for  observation  and  instruction. 

Candidates  wishing  to  enter  the  school  should  apply  to  the  sui^eon 
in  chief  or  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  appUcation  blank, 
which,  when  properly  filled,  must  be  returned  to  the  nospital  accom- 
paniea  by  a  statement  from  a  clergyman  testifying  to  £Ood  moral 
character,  and  one  from  a  physician  certi^ing  to  sound  nealth  and 
unimpaired  faculties.  No  candidate  will  be  considered  who  is  not 
in  good  physical  condition. 

AppUbants  must  be  between  21  and  35  years  of  age,  and  of  at 
least  average  weight  and  good  physique,  and  must  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  general  fitness  of  disposition  and  temperament  for  the 
work  of  nursing. 

A  common-school  education  is  indispensable,  but  women  of  supe- 
rior education  and  cultivation  will  be  preferred,  provided  they  are 
satisfactory  in  other  respects. 

An  entrance  examination  is  given  to  all  candidates  during  the  term 
of  probation  in  reading,  penmanship,  English,  composition,  and  sim- 
ple arithmetic,  includuig  fractions  and  percentage,  unless  they  hold 
a  diploma  from  some  acceptable  school. 

The  school  has  no  fiixed  date  for  entrance,  but  candidates  are,  as  a 
rule,  received  during  the  spring  and  summer,  or  when  a  vacancy 
occurs. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  nurses  and  the 
approval  of  the  siurgeon  in  chief,  apphcants  will  be  received  on  two 
months'  probation.  The  fitness  of  candidates  for  the  training 
and  work  and  the  propriety  of  retaining  them  during  or  at  the 
expiration  of  the  probationary  period  will  be  determined  by  the 
superintendent  of  nurses,  with  the  approval  of  the  surgeon  in  chief. 

Those  who  prove  satisfactory  are  accepted  after  signing  a  written 
agreement  to  remain  in  the  school  for  three  years,  including  the 
probationary  months,  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  school  and  hospital, 
and  to  be  subordinate  to  the  authorities  governing  the  same. 

Pupils  receive  board,  lodging,  and  laundry  from  the  date  of 
entrance.  After  the  expiration  of  the  probationary  period,  if  ac- 
cepted, an  allowance  of  $5  per  month  and  uniform  will  be  given. 
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This  sum  is  not  riven  as  pa;^  for  service  rendered,  as  the  training 

fiven  and  the  profession  acquired  is  considered  an  ample  equivalent, 
ut  simply  to  enable  young  women  without  pecuniar7  resources  to 
enter  upon  their  professional  career  free  from  debt. 

The  probationer  provides  her  own  dress. 

The  training  school  authorities  reserve  the  right  to  terminate  the 
connection  of  a  pupil  with  the  school  at  any  time  in  case  of  miscon- 
duct, inefficiency,  or  nedect  of  duty. 

A  vacation  of  two  weeKs  is  allowed  each  year,  the  service  permitting. 
In  case  of  sickness  all  pupils  will  be  cared  for  gratuitously;  time  thus 
lost  will  be  added  to  the  three  years. 

The  commencement  exercise  were  held  May  18,  1910^.  at  which 
time  11  nurses  graduated,  they  having  passed,  sati^actonly,  exami- 
nations in  the  various  suojects  constituting  the  course  of  study. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of  the 
educational  work  which  the  hospital  is  doing  through  its  training 
school.  Founded  in  1894,  it  has  graduated  204  niuses,  who  to-day 
constitute  the  greater  proportion  of  colored  trained  nurses  in  the 
United  States. 

The  nursing  staff  consists  of  superintendent  of  nurses,  assistant 
superintendent  of  nurses,  night  supervisor,  operating-room  nurse, 
and  clinic  nurse. 

The  course  of  training  was  extended  to  three  years  beginning 
September,  1909.  The  hospital  as  well  as  the  nurses  will  be  bene- 
fited by  this  change. 

ApplicaiionSf  resignationSf  dismisaaUf  etc. 


Applications  received 130 

Applicants  taken  on  probation 23 

Accepted 15 


Dismissed 1 

Resigned 5 

Graduated  May  18,  1910 11 


QraduaUs  of  1910. 


Amby,  Grace. 
Brown,  Nellie  V. 
Everett,  Sankey  B. 
Gates,  Eugene  J.  P. 
Gilliam,  Octavia  T. 
Hutchinson,  Mabel  M. 


Jackson,  Sara  E. 
Jordan,  Maggie  M. 
McClaine,  Nettie  L. 
Richardson,  Lizzette  S. 
Reid,  Marion  M. 


The  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  by  the  following  staflF: 

Gynecology W.  A.  Warfield,  M.  D. 

Anatomy S.  L.  Carson,  M.  D. 

Physiology C.  A.  Brooks,  M.  D. 

Suigery H.  H.  Kerr,  M.  D. 

Obstetrics E.  D.  Williston,  M.  D. 

Operative  surgery Wm.  A.  Jack,  M.  D. 

Hygiene Neil  D.  Graham,  M.  D. 

Nervous  diseases J.  C.  Tappan,  M.  D. 

Bacteriology  and  urinalysis W.  Van  Swearengen,  M. 

Medical  nursing Henry  Parker,  M.  D. 

Materia  medica J.J.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  children John  R.  Francis,  M.  D. 

.  Diseases  of  the  eye M.  O.  Dumas,  M.  D. 

Cooking  and  theoretical  nursing Miss  Julia  A.  Duffy. 

Practical  and  theoretical  nursing Miss  Laura  R.  MacHale. 
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COTTBSB  OF  INSTBUOTION. 

VIB8T  TBAB. 

Anatomy— Six  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Physiology — Eight  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Hygiene — Four  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Bandaging— Two  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Practiad  and  theoretical  nursing— One  lecture  a  week,  one  hour  each,  from  October  1 
to  May  1. 

SECOND  TBAB. 

Materia  medica — Six  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Bacteriology  and  urinalyai*— Five  lectxires,  one  hour  each. 

Medical  nursing,  including  the  acute  infectious  diseases — Five  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Surgical  nursing,  including  annsthetics — Eight  lectures,  one  hour  eacn. 
Dietetics— Ten  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Practical  and  theoretical  nursing— One  lecture  a  week,  one  hour  each,  from  October  1 
to  May  1. 

THIRD  TBAB. 

Obstetrics — Six  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Children's  diseases,  including  the  feeding  of  infants — Four  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Diseases  of  the  eye — ^Three  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Diseases  of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat— Four  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Gynecology — Six  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Nervous  dueases — Four  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Pnctic^  and  theoretical  nursing— One  lecture  a  week,  one  hour  each,  from  October  1 
to  May  1. 

First-year  practical  demonstrations. 

CBaob  yaaatm  one  and  one-ludf  hours  long.] 

O^BBB. 

First  lesson — ^Bed  making;  management  of  helpless  patients— moving,  changing, 

giving  baths. 
Second  lesson— Note  taking;  pulse,  temperature,  respiration,  mental  conditicm. 
Third  lesson — ^The  temperature;  the  thermometer,  its  use  and  care;  excretions; 

eruptions. 
Fourtn  lesson — Pulse;  quality,  rhythm,  number,  etc.;  hypodermic  syringe,  its  care 

and  use. 

NOVBMBBB. 

Fifth  lesson — Fomentations;  poultices;  sand  bags;  ice  cap,  its  care;  ice  coU. 

Sixth  lesson — ^The  hot- water  bag  or  bottle,  use  and  abuse;  care  of  instruments,  steril- 
izing, etc.;  care  of  rubber  gloves,  methods  of  sterilizing. 

Seventn  lesson— Administering  ot  enemata,  douches,  cantharides,  etc.;  Murphy 
infusion. 

Eighth  lesson — Counter  irritations,  mustard,  cantharides,  etc.;  physiological  action; 
dry  cupping. 

Nintn  lesson — ^HypodermoclysLB;  intra- venous  or  infusion;  preparation  of  solutioo; 
patient,  instruments. 

DECEMBEB. 

I 

Tenth  lesson— Positions:  Dorsal,  Sims,  Trendelenbeig,  Fowler's,  knee  and  chest; 

lithotomy. 
Eleventh  lesson — Prevention  and  treatment  of  bed  sores. 
Twelfth  lesson — ^Weights  and  measures,  solutions. 
Thirteenth  lesson — Disinfection  of  clothing,  excreta,  sputum,  etc. 

JANUABT. 

Fourteenth  lesson — ^Bandaging,  making  and  use;  material,  Esmark. 

Fifteenth  lesson — Care  of  patient  before,  during,  and  after  ansethesia. 

Sixteenth  lesson — Care  of  patient  befwe,  during,  and  after  operation,  and  prepara* 

tion  of  patient  for  operation. 
Seventeenth  lesson — Preparation  of  room  for  operation,  sterilization,  etc. 
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FBBBUABT. 

Eiditeenth  leasoii— Uiine  analyBia,  epedfic  gravity,  quantity  reaction,  Fehling's  and 

Heller's  tests. 
Nineteenth  lesson — Contagious-disease  nursing,  care  of  convalescents,  feeding  in 

particular. 
Twentieth  lesson — Infant  feeding,  sterilization,  pasteurizing,  child's  first  bath,  care 

of  eyes,  buttocks,  etc. 
Twenty-first  lesson — ^Administration  of  drugs,  use  and  effect. 


MARCH. 

Twenty-second  lesson— Care  of  the  dead. 
Twenty-third  lesson— Fumigation. 

Caurae  in  cooking. 

LESSON  I. 

Barley  water. 
Toast  water. 
Albuminized  milk. 

Rice  water. 
Flaxseed  lemonade. 
Orangeade. 

LESSON  n. 

Oatmeal  water. 

Lemonade. 

Koumiss. 

Eggnog. 
Boiled  coffee. 

Wine  whey. 
Tea.  . 

LESSON  m. 

French  coffee. 
Cocoa. 

Broiled  beef  tea. 
Arrowroot  gruel. 
Barley  gruel. 

Bottled  beef  tea. 
Farina  gruel. 
Indian  gruel. 

LESSON  lY. 

Flour  gruel. 
Cracker  grueL 
Hominy. 

Dry  toast. 

Bread  and  butter  sand- 
wiches. 
Boiled  eggs. 

Dropped  egg  on  toast. 

Water  toast. 

Raw  beef  sandwiches. 

LESSON  V. 

Soufiled  egg. 
Milk  toast. 
Scrambled  ^gg. 

Foamy  omelet. 
Eggs  in  butter. 
Soft  custard. 
White  custard. 

Bread  omelet. 
Eggs  a  la  goldenrod.  • 
Junket  custard. 

LESSON  71. 

Baked  apples. 
French  omelet. 
Baked  custard. 

Raw  oysters. 
Boiled  oysters. 
Clam  stew. 

Fancy  roast. 
Oyster  roast. 
Riced  potatoes. 

LESSON  vn. 

Oyster  stew. 
Clam  water. 
Mashed  potatoes. 

Broiled  fish. 
Potatoes  au  gratin. 
Creamed  sweetbreads. 

Broiled  potatoes. 
White  sauce. 
Broiled  sweetbreads. 

LESSON  vm. 

Creamed  potatoes. 
Boiled  rice. 

Mutton  broth. 
Broiled  steak. 
Broiled  bone  birds. 
Cream  soup. 

Chicken  broth. 
Broiled  chops. 
Baked  potatoes. 

Steamed  rice. 
Crisp  crackers. 
TomatP, 
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Lemon  jelly. 

Irish  mo88  blanc  mange. 

Snow  pudding. 


Orange  ice. 
Lemon  sherbet. 


LB880N  iz. 

Lemon  ice. 
Orange  jelly. 
Rice  pudding. 

LS880N  z. 

Vanilla  ice  cream. 


Tapioca  cream. 
Pineapple  ice. 
Wine  jelly. 


Chocolate  ice  cream. 


Three-year  kheduU, 
BURQICAL  EXPERIENCE. 


Ward. 


NIglitdaty. 


Otnlto-orlnary. . 
Female  surgloal. 
HalesmglcaL... 
Oyneoologlcal... 
3batetricaL.. 


Emergeooy  operattng  loofli... 
If  atn  operating  room 


Total. 


MEDICAL  EXPERIENCE. 


Female  medkal. 
DIelkltohea.... 


TotaL 

Grand  total  (2|  months  each  year).. 


Tbe  smgloal  experienoe  Inohides  fcxir  months'  gyneoologloal  and  four  months'  obetetilcaL 

OOOUPATION  AND  BBSEDBNOB  OF  OBADUATBS. 

1896. 


Ashton,  Luci  V.,  private  nurse,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Blackburn,  N.  L.,  private  nurse,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Burke,  Julia  (Mis.  Phillips),  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Fleetwood.  Sara  I.,  deceased. 

Foust,  Isabella  L.,  private  nurse,  Win- 
ston, N.  C. 

Gibson,  Eatherine  G^  Bureau  of  Ensrav- 
ing  and  Printing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Green,  Anna  N.,  deceased. 

Owens,  Laura  A.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington. D.  G. 

Pierce,  Letitia  (Mrs.  Blair),  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Ricks,  Antoinette  M.  (Mrs.  Demby),  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Robinson,  Annie  B.,  superintendent  and 
matron,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Shorter,  Swah  A.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Simms,  Annie  A.  (Mrs.  Johnson),  Balti- 
more, Md. 


Smith,  Gertrude  (Mrs.  Thorn),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Tyler,  Elizabeth,  private  nurse,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

1897. 

Caldwell,  Amanda  J.  (Mrs.  Darrell),  Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Combs,  Annie,  massage  specialiot,  Wash- 
ington, D.  Cf. 

Green,  Lucille  (Mrs.  Tibbs),  St.  Ftol, 
Minn. 

Griffin,  G.  Josephine,  private  luine, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Haithcock,  Aoa,  private  nurse,  Waohing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

King,  Annie  C.  (Mrs.  Hughes),  Richmond, 
Va. 

Rollins,  Willie  M.  (Mis.  Frasier),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Smith,  S.  Ma)r,  private  nurse,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Annie  M.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Thompson,  Delia  R.  (Mrs.  Davis),  Vieniia, 
Va. 

Underbill,  Katherine  P.  (Mn.  Wm.  Mo- 
ten),  Washington,  D.  0« 
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Webb,  Eva,  private  nuTBe,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Warner,  Florence  A.,  private  nurse, 
Sprin^eld,  Mass. 

Young,  Lola  £.  M.,  private  nurse,  Green- 
ville, S.  C. 

1898. 

Bannister,  Carrie  J.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Bennett,  Florence  R.,  private  nurse,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Gabannis,  Martha  £.,  head  nurse,  Rich- 
mond Hoepital.  Richmond,  Va. 

Garter,  Edith  M.,  private  nurse.  New 
RocheUe,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Annie  M.,  private  nurse,  Shelby- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Ennis,  Sarah  J.  (Mrs.  Brooks),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Gaines,  Mary  R.,  private  nurse,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Geder,  Isabella,  private  nurse,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Hurlcmg.  Mary  A.,  private  nurse,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

King,  Carrie  M.  (Mrs.  Foreman),  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Robinson.  Amelia  A.,  private  nurse,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn. 

Russell,  Ruby  £.,  private  nurse,  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Stanton,  Priscilla  (Mrs.  Todd),  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Sumby,  Lillie  May,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Valentine,  J.  Ella,  private  nurse,  Leba- 
non, Ind. 

Whitson,  Clara  E.  (Mrs.  Howe),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

1899. 

Banks,  Effie  P.  (Mrs.  Sykes),  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Brown,  Agnes  M.,  private  nurse,  Meyers- 
dale,  Pa. 

Coleman,  Geoigia  A.,  private  nurse, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dismond.  S.  Matthew  (Mrs.  Dibble),  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Francies,  Bertha  A.,  head  nurse,  Home 
Hospital,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

HaiiBton,  Lula  C.  (Mrs.  Crews),  Winston, 
N.  C. 

Hankins,  Mintha  C,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

HendricKs.  Eliza  R.  (Mrs.  Brown) 

Henry,  Lillian  M.,  private  nurse,  Down- 
ington.  Pa. 

Hoge,  Carrie  M.,  private  nurse,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Keemer,  JessieJS.  (Mrs.  Robinson),  Prov- 
idence, R.  I. 

McEwen.  Irene  0.  (Mrs.  Green),  Pensa- 
cola,  Ila. 


Rich,   Anna,   private  nurse,    Hartford, 

Conn. 
Scott,  Helen  V.  (Mrs.  Cole),  Swansboro, 

Ga. 
Thompson,  Isabella,  private  nurse.  New 

Orleans,  La. 
Wilson,  Emma  C,  private  nurse,  Mont- 


gomery, Ala. 
WUliams,  —    * 


Elmira  E.,  deceased. 
1900. 

Clarke,  Mary  F.,  private  nurse,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Hamilton,  Priscilla,  deceased. 

Hawkins,  Nannie  E.,  private  nurse,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Hunton,  Mary  A.  (Mrs.  Gordon),  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Hattie  B.,  private  nurse,  Mount 
Pleasant,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  Eva  P.,  private  nurse,  Manassas, 
Va. 

Mickens,  Marcella  C,  private  nurse,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Middleton,  Haga  H.,  private  nurse, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Moody,  Annie  L.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Smith.  Cora  V.,  private  nurse,  Camden, 
N.  J. 

Winfield,  Laura,  private  nurse.  Ware, 
Mass. 

1901. 

Allen,  Mamret  A.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Barks,  Susan  C,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Campbell,  B.  N.,  private  nurse,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Dey,  Mary  L.,  private  nurse,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Hackley,  Mamie  E.  (Mrs.  Ash),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Hanson,  Carrie  L.,  private  nurse,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Harrell,  Catherine  S.  (Mrs.  Butler).  Texas. 

Hunter,  Bessie,  private  nurse,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Jackson,  Eliza  A.,  private  nurse,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Jones,  Mary  J.,  private  nurse,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Powell,  Gussie  D.,  private  nurse,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rhone,  Charlotte  S.,  private  nurse,  New- 
bem,  N.  C. 

Robinson,  Frances  A.,  private  nurse. 
Newborn,  N.  C. 

Thomas,  Bertha  J.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Walcott,  Lotdsa  M.,  private  nurse,  Rock- 
hill,  S.  C. 

Whitlev,  Florence  A.,  private  nurse, 
Newbem,  N.  €• 
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1902. 

Adams,  Ella  C,  private  nurae,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Baker,  Vera  L.,  head  nurse,  State  Hos- 
pital, Goldsboro,  N.  G. 

Booth,  Mary  S.,  private  nurse,  Bath,  Me. 

Delisse,  Aug:usta  v.,  private  nurse,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Dias,  Frances  C,  private  nurse,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Jonnson,  Gertrude  B.,  private  nurse, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mason,  Gorinna  (Mrs.  Phillips),  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Nichols,  Florence  L.,  private  nurse,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Rogers,  Amanda,  private  nurse,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Roper,  Maggie  A.,  private  nurse,  Galves- 
ton, Tex. 

Thompson,  Rachel  A.  (Mrs.  Thomas),  de- 
ceased. , 
1903, 

Browne,  E.  M.,  head  nurse,  Douglass 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse,  Harris- 
bur^,  Pa. 

Christie,  Sarah  E.,  private  nurse,  Ghester, 
Pa. 

Coates,  Maiella  £.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

Hargrave,  L.  S.,  private  nurse,  Trenton, 

Johnson,  L.  D.,  private  nurse,  Warrenton, 
N.  G. 

Johnson,  Nellie  V.,  private  nurse,  Abbe- 
ville, S.  G. 

Latney,  Carrie  L.  (Mrs.  Bowie),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Love,  Ellen  V.,  private  nurse.  Lumber- 
ton,  N.  C. 

Purcell,  E.  J.,  private  nurse,  Brunswick, 
Ga. 

Rollins,  Clara  A.,  private  nurse,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Rutherford,  Anna  L.,  private  nurse, 
Kingston,  N.  G. 

Sharp,  Carrie  M.,  private  nurse,  Marion, 
Va. 

Valentine,  J.  L.  (Mrs.  Dial),  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Yarborough,  S.  V.  S.,  private  nurse,  Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

1904. 

Baker,  Hattie  £.,  private  nurse,  Darling- 
ton, S.  C. 

Blackwell,  W.  Lucille  (Mrs.  Morris),  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Garter,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse,  Rippon, 
W.  Va. 

Carter,  Elizabeth  V.,  head  nurse,  Mercy 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grant,  Anna  £.,  private  nurse.  Savannah, 
Ga. 


Gilmore,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse,  Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

James,  Aleathia  D.,  private  nurse,  Ro- 
chelle,  Fla. 

Jeffries,  Emma  M.,  private  nurse,  Red- 
bank,  N.  J. 

Jones,  Violet,  private  nurse,  Hartford^ 
Conn. 

Lewis,  Loucetta  (Mrs.  Mitchell),  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Richardson,  Effie  V.  (Mrs.  McCoy),  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

Thomas,  Marie  E.  (Mrs.  Jones),  Topeka, 
Kans. 

1905. 

Braxton,  Margaret,  private  nurse,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Brooks,  Alpha  £.,  private  nurse.  Insti- 
tute, W.  Va. 

Carter,  Marion  M.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Henderson,    Hattie   £.,   private   nurse, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Holmes,  Julia  £.,  private  nurse.  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Jefferson,   Roxanna  M.,  private  niurse, 
Bristol,  Tenn. 

Kidd,  Bertha  M.  (Mrs.  ECairis),  Washing- 
ton, D.  G. 

Long,  Ida  £.,  private  nurse,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Maston,  Mary  J.,  head  nurse.  Red  Cross 
Sanitarium,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Scott,    Julia    £.,    private    nurse.    New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Teabout,  Stella,  private  nurse,  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Taliaferro,  Olivia,  private  nurse,  Anacos- 
tia,  D.  C. 

Terrv,  Jessie  C,  private  nurse,  Los  An- 
geles, Gal. 

Williams^  Daisy  M.  (Mrs.  Moten),  Sher- 
man, Tex. 

Williams,  Mary  T.,  private  nurse,  Ware 
Neck,  Va. 

Wilson,  Annabel,  private  nurse,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

1906. 

BameiB,  Annie,  private  nurse,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
Bearce,  Daisy  M.,  private  nuise.  Rye, 

N.  I . 
Burruss,  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  Wormley),  Jefoey 

City,  N.  J. 
Gordon,  Mary  B.,  private  nurse,  Wadi- 

ington,  D.  C. 
Hall,  lona  M.,  private  nurse,  Troy,  Ohio. 
Henderson,  Sara  0.,  private  nurse,  New- 

port,  R.  I. 
Jonnson,  Harriett  C.,  private  nurse,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Lewis,  Willie  A.,  private  nurse,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 
Lucas,  Marion  V.^ead  nurse,  Preed- 

men's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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McDougal.  Colota  M.,  private  nuree,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

McKnigntL  Viola,  superintendent  of 
nurses,  Mercy  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Marshall,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse,  Morris- 
town,  Tenn. 

Merritt,  Mary  £.,  superintendent  of 
nurses,  Mitchell  Hospital,  Leaven- 
worth, Eans. 

1907. 

Bullock,  Blanche  V .,  private  niu-se,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Childs,  Helen  D.,  private  nurse,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Esconery,  Lula  M.,  private  nurse,  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. 

Harmon,  Nannie  M.,  private  nurse.  Tip 
Top,  Va. 

I'orter,  Susan  H.,  private  nurse,  dean 
woman's  department,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Pay  ton,  Lillian  M.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Peck,  Alice  M.,  private  nurse,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Rose,  Julia  M.,  private  nurse,  L3mch- 
burg,  Va. 

Slocum,  Marv  E.,  private  nurse.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Smith,  Minnie  M.,  private  nurse,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Taylor,  Loretta  P.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Wrignt,  Nena  J.,  private  nurse,  Washing- 
ton, D.  0. 

1908. 

Briggs,  Cornelia  K^  head  nurse,  Freed- 
men's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dennin|;,  Clara  S.,  private  nurse,  Cana- 
johane,  N.  Y. 

^  ouglass,  Kate  E.,  private  nurse,  New 
B^ford,  Mass. 


Donaldson,  Vesta  L.,  private  nurse.  Ocean 

Grove,  N.  J. 
Fray,  Julia,  private  nurse,  Washington, 

Henderson,  Jamima  S.,   private  nurse, 

Sprine  Lake,  N.  J. 
Jones,  Bertie  L.,  private  nurse,  Harris- 

burc.  Pa. 
Nicholas,    Beatrice   E.,    private   nurse, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Proctor,  Eva  M.,  private  nurse,  Newark, 

N.J. 
Robinson,  Alice  E.,  private  nurse,  Harts- 

ville,  S.  C. 
Reynolds,  Agnes,  private  nurse,  Ironton, 


leynt 
Ohi 


hio 


1909. 


Allen,  Irene  P.  (Mrs.  Martin),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Burnett,  Sarah  L.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Coates,  Nana  E..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Curtis,  Miimie  M.,  private  nurse.  Mari- 
etta, Ohio. 

Green,  Lillian  C,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hall,  Anita  B.,  private  nurse,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hankie,  Areatha  B.  (Mrs.  Bailey),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Johnson,  Lillian  A.,  private  nurse, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  Charlotte  M.,  private  nurse,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Parker,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse,  Williams- 
port,  Pa. 

Sheppard,  Emma  D.,  private  nurse,  Mey- 
eradale,  Pa. 

Smith,  Annie  M.,  private  nurse,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Spears,  Lillian,  private  nurse,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Wain  Wright,  MelindaE.,  Charlestown,  W. 
Va. 


Very  resi>ect£ully, 
The  Seobbtabt  op  the  Interiob. 


W.  A.  Warfield, 
Surgeon  in  Chief. 
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ROSTER  OF  OFFICERS. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

WILBUR  P.  THIRKIBLD.  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Univertity. 
Justice  JOB  BARNARD,  LL.  D..  PreHdent  of  th^  Board  of  Tru$Ue9. 
Prof.  GEORGE  WM.  COOK,  Secretary  and  Business  Manager, 
Prof.  BDWARD  L.  PARKS,  Treasurer  and  Registrar. 

TERM   BXPIBBS   1911. 

WILBUR  P.  THIRKIELD,  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  J.  DOULL  MILLER.  New  York  aty. 

Dr.  J.  H.  N.  WARING,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  MARCUS  WHEATLAND,  Newport,  R.  I. 

ReT.  J.  E.  MOORLAND.  D.  D..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  CHARLES  B.  PURVIS.  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  BMLEN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TERM   EXPIRES  1912. 

Rev.  A.  P.  BEARD,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 
Hon.  HENRY  M.  BAKER.  Washington,  D.  C. 
President  E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  CHARLES  WOOD,  D.  D..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  CHARLES  H.  RICHARDS,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 
Justice  GEORGE  W.  ATKINSON,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Justice  STANTON  J.  PEBLLB,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  JOHN  R.  FRANCIS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TERM   EXPIRES   1913. 

Justice  THOMAS  H.  ANDERSON,  Washlnjjton,  D.  C 

Justice  JOB  BARNARD,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  F.  J.  GRIMKE,  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  CUNO  H.  RUDOLPH,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  V.  COX,  A.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON.  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Mr.  HENRY  E.  PBLLEW,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bishop  BENJAMIN  TUCKER  TANNBR,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HONORARY  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

President  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT. 

Bishop  BENJAMIN  F.  LEB,  Wilherforce,  Ohio. 

Mr.  JOHN  A.  COLE,  Chicago,  111. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  D.  SAYERS.  Texas. 

Mr.  S.  V.  WHITE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATB,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Hon.  GEORGE  H.  WHITE,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Bishop  ALEXANDER  MACKAYSMITH.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PATRON  EX  OFFICIO. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  RICHARD  A.  BALLTNGBE. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

WILBUR  P.  THIRKIELD.  LL.  D.,  President. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  V.  COX.  I  Mr.  CUNO  H.  RUDOLPH. 

Dr.  JOHN  R.  FRANCIS.  I  Dr.  J.  H.  N.  WARING. 

Hon.  HENRY  M.  BAKER.  |  Justice  GBORQE  W.  ATKINSON. 

HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences :  KELLY  MILLER.  A.  M.,  Dean, 
The  Teachers'  College :  LEWIS  B.  MOORE.  A.  M^  Ph.  D..  Dean, 
The  School  of  Theology :  ISAAC  CLARK,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Dean* 
The  School  of  Medicine:  EDWARD  A.  RALLOCH,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Deam, 
The  School  of  Law :  BENJAMIN  F.  LEIGHTON.  LL.  D.,  Dean. 
The  Commercial  College :  GEORGE  WM.  COOK,  A,  M.,  LL.  M.,  Dean, 
The  Academy :  GEORGE  J.  CUMMINGS,  A.  M.,  Dean. 

The  School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Applied  Sciences :  PERRY  B.  PERKINS,  A.  M.,  Pk.  Dw 
Acting  Director, 

•  Sustained  entirely  by  endowments  and  special  gifts.     No  doctrinal  tests  required. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 


Howard  Uniybrsitt, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  16,  1910. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  Howard  University  the  fol- 
lowing report,  showing  "  the  condition  of  the  institution  on  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1910,  embracing  therein  the  number  of  pupils  received 
and  discharged  or  leaving  the  same  for  any  cause  during  the  year  and 
the  number  remaining;  also  the  branches  of  knowledge  and  industry 
taught,  and  the  progress  made  therein."  The  report  of  the  treasurer 
attached  shows  "the  receipts  of  the  institution  and  from  what  sources, 
and  its  disbursements  and  for  what  objects." 

Howard  University  was  founded  in  1867  under  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau.  The  original  farm  purchased  for  the  site,  together  with 
the  buildings,  is  now  surrounded  by  the  city,  and  the  grounds  and 
building  of  the  university  are  valued  at  over  $1,000,000.  The 
university  has  sent  out  over  2,500  graduates  from  the  several  depart- 
ments, who  have  made  an  honorable  record  for  usefulness  and  large 
service  among  their  people. 

The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  has  been  1,252.  The  international 
character  of  the  institution  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  these 
students  come  from  35  States  and  12  foreign  countries — from  Porto 
Sico,  8;  Africa,  4;  British  West  Indies,  85;  Cuba,  7;  Republic  of 
Panama,  8;  South  America,  3;  Liberia,  2;  British  Guiana,  5;  and 
from  Dutch  Guiana,  India,  and  Santo  Domingo,  1  each.  After  the 
successful  completion  of  the  courses  laid  down  in  the  catalogue,  163 
students  were  j^aduated  as  per  statement  imder  each  department. 

Howard  Umversity  is  the  only  institution  wh^re  the  nation  directly 
touches  the  education  of  the  negro.  While  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  education  of  Indians  and  the  Eskimos  of 
Alaska,  the  appropriations  to  this  university  have  been  comparatively 
smaU,  although  it  has  to  do  with  the  uplifting  of  ten  millions  of 
ne^oes  on  whom  have  been  placed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 

President  Taft,  in  an  address  during  the  past  year^  made  a  clear 
statement  as  to  the  great  need  of  an  institution  of  umversitv  g^de, 
providing  for  the  training  of  the  teachers,  physicians,  and  the  intel- 
lectual, moralj  and  industrial  leaders  and  helpers  of  the  negro  race. 
Emphasis  is  ^ven  to  his  words  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  institu- 
tion in  America  offering  both  the  higher  and  professional  training  for 
the  negro  race  with  adequate  facilities  and  equipment.  These  are 
here  made  possible  by  the  nelp  of  the  Government.  While  some  state 
institutions  for  colored  people,  of  normal  and  preparatory  grade,  are 
maintained  in  the  South,  yet  the  appropriations  for  the  same  are  gen- 
erally limited,  and  mostly  from  the  Morrill  fund. 

President  Taft,  in  his  address  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  at  Howard  University,  said : 

This  institution  here  is  the  partial  repayment  of  a  debt— only  partial — ^to  a 
race  to  which  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  eternally 
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indebted.  We  are  free  from  any  embarrassment  with  respect  to  carrying  ont 
the  obligation,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
assume  the  obligation  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  first-class 
university  for  the  education  of  colored  men.  It  is  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  colored  race  that  there  be  among  them  leaders  of  that  race  fitted  by  uni- 
versity education  for  that  leadership.  The  opportunity  that  there  is  for  edu- 
cated colored  men  to  aid  their  race  in  the  struggle  before  them  for  economic 
success  and  the  maintenance  of  themselves  as  worthy  and  valuable  members  of 
the  community,  the  opportunity  that  there  is  for  university  men  among  m«i 
to  assist  in  that  movement,  I  say  is  very  great  indeed. 

Everything  that  I  can  do  as  an  Executive  in  the  way  of  helping  along  this 
university  I  expect  to  do.  I  expect  to  do  it  because  I  believe  it  is  a  debt  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  is  an  obligation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  money  constitutionally  applied  to  that  which  shall  work  out  in 
the  end  the  solution  of  one  of  the  great  problems  that  God  has  put  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  Statea 

THE  STUDENT  BODY. 

The  character,  earnestness,  and  cood  order  of  the  student  body  is  to 
be  most  highly  commended.  Under  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
several  deans,  with  their  assistants,  cases  requiring  extreme  discipline 
or  expulsion  have  been  rare.  The  past  year  has  made  a  new  record 
in  this  respect.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  is  a  body  of  over 
1,260  students  in  attendance,  representing  35  States  and  11  outside 
countries ;  that  there  is  dormitory  accommodation  on  the  campus  for 
less  than  one-third  of  the  student  body;  that  therefore  many  are 
required  to  live  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  the  fact  that  in  the  four 
years  of  this  administration  only  one  arrest,  and  that  for  a  minor 
offense  that  was  dismissed,  has  occurred,  furnishes  a  tribute  to  the 
serious  purpose  and  earnest,  high-minded  character  of  this  student 
body  that  is  unusual. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  young  men  of  the  student  body  are 
self-supporting,  in  whole  or  in  part.  They  make  their  way  by  vaca- 
tion work,  and  many  by  employment  in  the  homes  and  public  build- 
ings of  the  city.  Numerous  commendations  and  few  complaints  from 
employers  reach  the  office.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  smrie  janitor 
all  the  buildings  on  the  campus  are  cared  for  by  student  labor.  The 
amount  of  aid  funds  for  students  is  a  tithe  of  the  amount  available 
in  other  institutions  of  this  character.  However,  this  reliance  on 
themselves  for  support  and  maintenance  throughout  their  university 
courses  is  developing  in  this  great  student  body  self-respecting,  self- 
reliant  men  and  women  who  are  to  go  forth  as  an  example  and  in- 
spiration to  the  people  among  whom  they  labor  as  the  preachers, 
teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  industrial  and  civil  leaders  of  a 
race. 

While  only  a  moderate  incidental  fee  is  charged  in  the  academic 
departments,  yet  in  the  school  of  medicine  for  the  past  two  years  tfie 
cash  receipts  from  tuition  alone,  which  largely  maintains  tiiis  school, 
have  been  over  $55,000.  The  demand  for  graduates,  especially  in  the 
professions  of  teaching  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmaby,  is  far 
beyond  the  supply. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

After  long  and  careful  consideration,  a  modification  has  been  made 
in  the  courses  of  study  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  For  scmie  yewrs 
a  rather  free  system  of  electives,  in  line  with  that  which  obtains  in 
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other  institutions,  has  been  allowed  throughout  the  college  course.  A 
retiim  has  now  been  made  to  required  group  courses,  with  a  more 
limited  system  of  electives,  especially  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  Li  view  of  the  increased  equipment  in  the  sciences,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  faculty  of  science  which  in  the  past  three  years 
has  been  increased  from  three  to  six  professors  and  instructors,  be- 
sides assistants,  additional  coui*ses  have  been  offered.  Both  courses 
l^d  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

SCHOIiASTIC  WORK. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  unexampled  harmony,  earnestness,  and 
high  devotion  to  the  work,  both  on  the  part  of  faculty  and  students. 
Not  a  single  event  has  occurred  to  mar  the  spirit  of  good  will  and 
harmony  that  has  prevailed  throughout  the  several  departments  in 
the  university.  The  marked  advance  in  the  quality  of  work  being 
done  by  the  several  faculties  is  evident.  The  high  level  of  work 
maintamed  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  university.  The  stand- 
ards of  entrance  have  been  raised,  both  in  the  academic  and  profes- 
sional departments.  Methods  in  examinations  have  been  stiffened. 
Eequirements  in  class  work  have  been  advanced. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  those  who  have  marked  the  ad- 
vance in  the  equipment  and  scholastic  work  in  the  school  of  medicine 
that  after  a  rigid  examination  under  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  by  their  representative,  who  has  examined 
into  the  work  of  all  the  medical  schools  of  the  nation,  the  school  of 
medicine  of  Howard  University  receives  high  commendation  as  an 
institution  rendering  a  distinct  mission,  and  one  that  measures  up  to 
the  requirements  oi  the  new  standards  in  medical  education.  It  is 
gratifying  also  to  state  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  recently  made  a  careful  scrutiny  of  entrance 
requirements  and  scholastic  work  in  the  school  of  liberal  arts.  The 
outcome  is  a  report  that  highly  commends  the  standards  of  entrance 
and  methods  in  the  collegiate  work  in  the  university. 

NEW  BUIIiDINGS,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROGRESS. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  expansion  and  growth.  The 
Carnegie  Ldbrary,  the  comer  stone  of  which  was  laid  last  year  by 
the  President,  was  dedicated  last  April,  with  addresses  by  President 
Taft,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  IVlr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of 
Congress.  The  new  science  hall  has  been  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  $90,000,  offering  for  the  first  time  in  the  educational  life  of  the 
negro  race  a  well-equipped  building  and  facilities  for  the  modem 
sciences.  A  new  central  steam-heating,  electric-lighting,  and  power 
plant  is  now  provided  for,  and  work  on  this  plant  and  on  the  new 
hall  of  manual  arts  and  inaustries  will  begin  in  the  early  fall. 

This  enlarged  equipment  is  made  necessary  by  the  growth  in  attend- 
ance. The  correspondence  indicates  that  the  entering  freshman  class 
for  1910-11  will  number  about  150,  as  compared  with  an  enrollment 
of  less  than  76  in  the  four  classes  of  the  college  department  four  yeai-s 
ago.  This  increase  is  the  result  of  a  general  awakening  among  the 
colored  people,  looking  to  a  more  thorough  equipment  of  those  who 
are  to  go  forth  as  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  a  rising  race. 
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HATiTi  OP  MANUAIi  ARTS  ANB  INDUSTRIES. 

The  sundry  civU  act  approved  June  25,  1910j  appropriates  $23^000 
for  an  addition  to  the  hall  of  manual  arts.  This  addition  is  required 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  departments  already  organized  and  to 
provide  for  the  work  in  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering 
which  it  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  as  soon  as  funds  will  justify. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  institution  for  colored  youth  in  the  South 
that  provides  for  advanced  work  in  the  applied  sciences,  and  inas- 
much as  Uie  colored  people  are  rapidly  advancing  in  the  founding  of 
towns,  the  organizing  of  industrial  institutions,  and  in  a  general 
forward  movement  alonff  industrial  lines,  provision  for  the  equip- 
ment of  men  for  leadership  in  these  branches  would  seem  to  be  of 
vital  importance.  It  is  expected  that  during  the  coming  year  some 
work  will  be  done  in  electrical  engineering  in  the  new  science  hall,  a 
room  having  been  set  apart  and  provision  having  been  partially  made 
for  this  line  of  work. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OP  VERMONT  AVENUE. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  progress  on  the  proposed  extension  of  Ver- 
mont avenue.  The  bill  prepared  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
for  the  extension  of  Barry  place  from  Georgia  avenue  through  to 
McMillan  Park  has  already  passed  the  Senate  and  a  favorable  report 
has  been  made  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  House.  The  commissioners 
have  in  view  the  extension  of  Vermont  avenue  to  meet  the  opening  of 
Barry  place  next  year.  Instead  therefore  of  the  university  being 
approached  through  a  side  street,  this  extension  wiU  canr  out  tike 
original  design  of  the  founders  in  fronting  the  main  hall  and  the 
new  south  quadrangle  of  buildings  now  forming,  on  a  great  avenue, 
stretching  from  the  White  House  directly  throum  to  the  great  system 
of  parks  adjoining  us,  including  the  Soldiers'  Home  and  the  Catholic 
University,  embracing  nearly  1,000  acres.  When  the  proposed  med- 
ical buildings  abutting  on  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  f  acmg  the  new 
driveway  are  completed,  this  will  give  to  the  university  an  impressive 
quadrangle  directly  connected  with  the  heart  of  the  city  both  through 
Vermont  and  Florida  avenues. 

SCHOOIi  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  cutting  down  of  appropriations  several 
years  ago  led  to  the  enforced  dropping  of  regular  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. I  therefore  again  would  call  attention  to  the  vital  importance 
of  practical  instruction  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  With  a  view  to 
the  possible  opening  of  such  a  department,  the  lot  north  of  Clark  Hall 
has  now  been  secured,  which  ^ives  to  the  university  a  half  block,  in 
addition  to  space  on  the  adjoining  campus,  for  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture.  The  need  of  such  a  department  is  emphasized  by  the 
following  facts : 

Nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  colored  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Coming  out  from  slavery,  where  initiative  and  intelligence 
m  agricultural  work  could  be  little  cultivated,  the  marvel  is  that  the 
negro  farmer  has  made  even  such  progress  as  he  has.  If  he  could 
have  had  systematic  supervision  and  intelligent  direction  H[)y  teachers 
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trained  in  the  modem  science  of  agriculture,  he  would  have  added 
untold  millions  to  the  resources  of  the  South  and  of  the  nation. 

The  ^at  need  of  agricultural  teaching  in  the  common  schools  and 
academies  of  the  South,  in  farmers'  institutes,  and  through  simple 
literature  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  is  now  recognized  as 
never  before.  If  as  the  result  of  increased  mstruction  in  agriculture 
there  could  be  a  small  percentage  of  increase  in  the  production  of 
cotton  and  diversified  crops,  tens  of  millions  would  be  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  South. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  anomalous  that  there  is  not  a  single 
agricultural  school  of  college  grade  for  colored  people  in  the  nation. 
Under  the  Morrill  Act  a  number  of  schools  of  normal  and  preparatory 
grade  have  been  established.  An  imperative  need  is  a  high-grade 
agricultural  school  where  the  best-equipped  and  broad-mindSi  yoimg 
men  of  the  negro  race  can  be  trained  as  teachers  and  leaders  of  their 
people  in  agricultural  work.  Such  men  are  needed  to  teach  agriculture 
in  the  numerous  colored  schools  of  the  South.  As  lecturers  and  demon- 
strators at  farmers'  institutes  their  work  would  be  of  untold  value. 
The  improvement  already  made  in  sections  that  have  had  this  super- 
vision and  instruction  emphasizes  the  value  and  importance  of  such 
training;.  An  agricultural  department  in  connection  with  Howard 
University  would  turn  the  thought  and  plans  of  a  large  number  of  the 
best-equipped  yoim^  colored  men  toward  agriculture  as  a  life  work. 
With  our  well-equipped  science  and  manual-training  departments 
a  limited  appropriation  would  provide  for  effective  training  in 
agriculture. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  an  agricultural  department,  it  is 
hoped  that  some  provision  either  under  the  Morrill  Act  or  through 
special  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  thorough-going:  instruction  in 
agriculture  in  the  imiversity.  The  proximity  of  the  l)epartment  of 
Agriculture  and  the  sympathy  of  these  officers  with  such  work  would 
make  adequate  provision  for  such  work  at  limited  cost. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  a  small  balance.  It  has 
only  been  by  the  most  rigid  economy  and  the  keeping  of  many  salaries 
at  a  low  figure  that  a  deficit  has  been  avoided.  The  increased  cash 
income  from  close  collection  of  incidental  and  other  fees  has  kept  the 
treasury  from  debt. 

The  new  system  of  bookkeeping  introduced  by  an  expert  accountant 
has  been  followed,  and  the  books  of  the  institution  have  now,  after 
ri^d  and  detailed  scrutiny  by  the  expert  accountant  employed,  re- 
ceived commendation. 

The  work  of  the  secretary  and  business  manager  in  the  general  over- 
sight of  bills,  improvements,  repairs,  etc.,  has  justified  the  division 
of  the  work  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  work  of  the  entire  office, 
supplied  as  it  now  is  with  modem  equipment,  is  worthy  of 
commendation. 

NEEDS. 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  university  is  the  erection  of  two 
commodious  and  comfortably  equipped  dormitories.  Out  of  a  body 
of  more  than  1,250  students  not  over  one- fourth  can  be  provided  for 
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in  our  present  dormitories,  although  rooms  originally  designed  f<Mf 
two  students  are  crowded  with  three  or  four  students.  An  urgent 
necessity  is  a  separate  dormitory  for  the  rapidly  growing  body  of 
college  students.  The  earnest  plea  of  the  president  for  such  a  building 
appealed  strongly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  the  limitation 
imposed  on  appropriations  for  the  year  made  its  inclusion  in  the 
estmiates  for  tne  year  impracticable. 

An  amphitheater  that  will  provide  for  the  ever-increasing  audiences 
that  throng  the  public  exercises  of  the  university  is  an  immediate  and 
pressing  necessity.  Again  and  again  throngs  of  people  (half  as  large 
as  the  memorial  chapd  accommodates)  have  been  turned  away.  To 
meet  this  need  the  open-air  amphitheater  has  been  provided,  but  the 
uncertain  state  of  the  weather  renders  this  available  only  on  few 
occasions. 

THE  SOHOOIi  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  school  of  medicine  was  chartered  by  act  of  Congress  March  2, 
1867.  It  includes  the  medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutic  colleges, 
and,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  organic  law  of  the  uni- 
versity, is  open  to  all  persons  without  regard  to  sex  or  race  who  are 
qualined  by  good  moral  character,  age,  and  reauired  preparation. 
The  segregation  of  the  races  that  obtams,  especially  in  the  South,  is 
now  making  the  colored  physicians  the  determining  factor  as  relates 
to  the  healtn,  vitality,  and  industrial  efficiency  of  10,000,000  people. 
The  death  rate  among  colored  people  is  now  nearly  double  that 
among  the  white  people,  and  from  tuberculosis,  the  scourge  of  the 
race,  three  times  as  great.  Tuberculosis  is  infectious.  This  scourge 
must  be  checked  through  the  work  of  thoroughly  trained  physicians 
SLmong  all  the  people,  else,  through  the  inevitable  contact  of  the  races, 
conditions^  especially  in  the  south,  will  menace  the  health  and  vitality 
of  the  nation. 

The  courses  have  been  lengthened  to  four  years,  and  the  sessions 
now  extend  from  October  1  to  June  1.  The  courses  of  study  cover 
the  following  subjects:  Anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  materia 
medica,  therapeutics,  electro-therapeutics,  general  chemistry,  organic 
chemistry,  toxicology,  obstetrics,  embryology,  practice  of  medicine, 
surgery,  m' 
pediatrics^ 

ogyj  physical       ^         ,  ,       . 

in  the  dental  college  comprises  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  ma- 
teria medica,  therapeutics,  chemistry,  toxicology,  metallurgy,  oral 
surgery,  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry,  dental  technic,  pathology, 
bacteriology,  hygiene,  and  medical  jurisprudence.  The  curriculum 
in  pharmacy  comprises  chemistry,  toxicology,  botany,  materia  medica, 
therapeutics,  pharmacy,  microscopy,  bacteriology,  urinalysis,  and 
phvsiology. 

The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  on  the  medical  schools  of  the  nation  furnishes  a  strong 
tribute  to  the  breadth  and  efficiency  of  the  work  done  in  the  school  oi 
medicine.    The  report  is  as  follows : 

Howard  University  Medical  College:  Organized  1869.  Integral  part  of  How- 
ard University. 

Entrance  requirement:  High  school  or  equivalent  (now  advanced  to  include 
one  jear  of  college  work  in  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  and  a  modem  language). 
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Attendance:  Two  hundred  and  five  (not  including  students  in  dentistry  and 
pharmacy),  most  of  them  working  their  way  through.  The  students  are  prac- 
tically all  colored. 

Faculty:  Numbers  52,  22  being  professors. 

Resources:  The  school  budget  calls  for  $40,000,  of  which  $26,000  is  supplied 
by  student  fees.  Though  th?  C?hool  has  been  changed  from  a  night  to  a  day 
school  the  fees  increased  from  $80  to  $100,  and  the  admission  requirements 
stiffened,  the  attendance  has  nevertheless  increased. 

Laboratory  facilities:  The  laboratories  provide  adequate  facilities  in  anatcMny, 
pathology,  histology,  bacteriology,  and  chemistry.    There  is  no  museum. 

Clinical  facilities:  Clinical  facilities  are  provided  in  the  new,  thoroughly 
modern  and  adequate  government  hospital,  of  278  free  beds,  with  its  dispensary, 
closely  identified  with  the  medical  schooL  A  pavilion  for  contagious  diseases 
Is  along  lacking. 

Of  the  medical  schools  in  Washington,  Howard  University  has  a  distinct 
mission — ^that  of  training  the  negro  physician — and  an  assured  future.  The 
Government  has  to  some  extent  been  the  patron  of  the  institution,  and  has  done 
its  medical  department  an  incalculably  great  service  by  the  erection  of  the 
Freedmen's  Hospital.  Sound  policy — educational  as  well  as  philantropic — 
recommends  that  this  hospital  be  made  a  more  intimate  part  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity so  that  its  students  may  profit  to  the  utmost  by  its  clinical  opportunities. 
Its  usefulness  as  a  hospital  in  its  immediate  vicinity  will  be  thereby  increased ; 
and  its  service  to  the  colored  race  at  large  will  be  augmented  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  used  to  educate  their  future  physicians. 

The  health  of  both  races  is  involved  in  the  thorough  training  of  these  physi- 
cians who  are  to  mold  the  physical  life  of  ten  millions  of  their  people. 

Students  in  attendance  in  the  school  of  medicine. 


Seniors 89 

Juniors 42 

Sophomores 62 

Freshmen 67 

Senior  dental 20 

Middle  dental 24 

First  year  dental 45 


Senior  pharmaceutic 12 

Middle  year  pharmaceutic 21 

First  year  pharmaceutic 28 

Special  students 10 

Post  graduates 

Total 870 


Of  these,  28  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  16  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S., 
and  9  received  the  degree  of  Phar.  D. 

THE  SCHOOIi  OP  IiAW. 

This  is  the  only  school  of  law  in  the  nation  with  adequate  faculty 
and  equipment,  open  especially  to  the  colored  race.  The  school  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  of  judicial  and  able  men.  Its  courses 
of  study  are  broad  and  practical.  It  aims  to  send  out  well-ecjuipped 
men  who  shall  be  able,  m  a  wise  and  sympathetic  way,  to  direct  the 
people  who  may  seek  their  counsel.  The  advancement  of  the  negro 
race  in  their  holdings  of  property  in  the  towns  as  well  as  in  the 
country  districts,  and  in  the  establishment  of  commercial,  banking, 
manufacturing,  and  other  enterprises,  opens  broad  fields  of  useful 
service  to  the  graduates  of  this  school.  The  subjects  taught  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  are  similar  to  those  of  modem  schools  of  law. 

Students  in  attendance  in  the  school  of  law. 

Senior 26 

Mlddlers 25 

Juniors 51 

Specials d 

Total 110 

Of  these,  22  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 
5W63'— IWT  1910— VOL  1 ^27 
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THE  SCHOOIi  OF  THEOIiOGY. 

The  school  of  theology  is  supported  in  no  degree  by  Congress,  but 
through  endowment  ana  special  gifts.  It  requires  no  doctrinal  tests, 
is  interdenominational,  and  welcomes  all .  who  are  preparing  for 
greater  efficiency  in  moral  and  religious  work. 

The  branches  taught  are  the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  the  English 
Bible,  biblical  history  and  antiquities,  systematic  theology,  church 
history,  homiletics,  Christian  missions,  pastoral  theology,  moral  phi- 
losophy, natural  theology,  evidences  of  Christianity,  elocution,  rhet- 
oric, and  vocal  music  There  are  three  courses — a  classical  and  an 
English  day  course  and  a  night  English  course.  Only  those  in  tiie 
classical  course  study  the  Scriptures  m  the  original. 

Various  denominations  are  represented  among  the  teachers  and 
students,  and  all  work  in  harmony.  Three  teachers  give  all  their 
time  to  the  work,  and  two  part  of  the  time. 

Students  in  attendance  in  the  school  of  theology. 

Seniors 9 

Middlers 16 

Jtiniors 16 

Specials 7 

Unclassified 15 

Post  graduates 2 

68 

Bveninl:  institute : 

Fourth  year 8 

Tliird  year . 14 

Second  year 8 

First  year 8 

Post  graduate 1 

89 

Total 102 

•  Of  these,  4  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  4  received  diplomas, 
and  4  received  testimonials. 

THE  SCHOOIi  OF  ULBERAIj  ARTS. 

The  importance  of  such  a  school  as  this,  offering  the  instruction  of 
strong  faculties  and  the  help  of  well-equipped  laboratories  and  facili- 
ties for  thorough  work  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  forty  years  an  average  of  only  75  regular 
college  ^aduates  have  been  sent  forth  annualfy  for  teaching  and 
leadership  among  the  colored  people.  The  number  of  students  m  the 
college  courses  in  Howard  University  is  greater  than  the  combined 
enroflment  of  the  college  students  in  all  other  colored  schools  in  the 
nation. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  of  liberal  arts  consists  of  the  officers  of 
instruction  of  tiie  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  teachers'  col- 
lege, whose  work  is  of  collegiate  grade.  Applicants  for  admission 
to  the  freshman  class  must  present  at  least  15  units,  the  same  entrance 
requirements  as  those  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country.  By  a 
umt  of  secondary  work  is  meant  a  course  of  study  of  one  year's  dura- 
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tion  with  recitations  of  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  four  times  a 
week  for  a  term  of  not  less.than  thirty-six  weeks.  All  periods  in  the 
several  departments  of  Howard  University  are  sixty  minutes. 

List  of  entrance  units  fttm  which  fifteen  units  may  be  presented. 


EngUsh 8 

Mathematics 2, 21,  or  8 

History : —  1,2,  or  8 

Physics 1 

Chemistry 1 

Biology   1 

Greek lor  2 


Latin 2, 8.  or  4 

C^erman lor  2 

French lor  2 

Physical    or    commercial   geog- 
raphy  J  or  1 

Civics i 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ABTS  AND  SGIENGES. 

The  colle^  of  arts  and  sciences  is  the  department  of  the  university 
specifically  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  liberal  studies.  In  facilities  and 
appliances  of  instruction,  m  extent  and  variety  of  its  courses,  and  in 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  teaching,  this  department  is  keeping 
abreast  of  the  approved  standards  in  the  collegiate  world. 

COUBSES  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  18  chairs  whose  courses  cover  the  usual  branches  of  the 
modem  college.  The  programme  of  study  includes  courses  in  astron- 
omy, Bible,  botany,  chemistry,  commercial  geography,  commercial 
law,  economics,  English  language,  English  literature,  ethics,  French, 
geology,  German,  Greek,  history,  international  law,  Latin,  logic, 
mathematics,  pedagogy,  philosophy,  physics,  political  economy, 
psychology,  sociology,  Spanish,  and  zoology. 

These  courses  are  divided  into  (1)  the  arts  group  and  (2)  the 
science  group.  The  science  group  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  whose  special  tastes  lie  in  this  field  as  well  as  those  looking 
forward  to  the  pursuit  of  medicine,  engineering,  agriculture,  and 
science  teaching. 

students  in  attendance  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 

Seniors 23 

Juniors 80 

Sophomores 88 

Freshmen 58 

Special  students , 4 

Total 148 

Of  these,  21  received  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

THE  TEACHEBS'  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  the  department  for  the  study  of  educational  science 
and  the  training  of  teachers.  The  purpose  or  the  college  is  to  afford 
opportunity,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers of  both  sexes  for  elemental^  and  secondary  schools,  and  by 
instruction  and  direction  to  help  those  who  desire  to  pursue  studies 
and  investigations  in  the  science  of  education. 

The  worK  aims  (1)  to  acauaint  the  students  with  those  principles 
and  practices  of  education  wnich  have  changed  the  methods  of  secular 
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schools  and  placed  them  upon  a  simple  and  more  effectiye  basis;  (2) 
to  lay  broad  culture  in  the  student  hmiseli;  and  (3)  to  create  a  spirit 
of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  hijghest  of  all  work— the  instruction  of 
the  child.  The  practice  school  is  the  laboratory  of  the  department. 
Members  of  the  senior  class  give  instruction  one  year  as  a  part  of  tlieir 
reouired  training. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught:  Teachers'  course  in  English, 
physiolo^,  zoology,  physiography,  physics,  nature  study,  history, 
gymnastics,  Bible,  elocution,  psychology  (elementary  and  descrip- 
tive), history  of  pedagogy,  history  of  philosophy,  etmcs,  philosophy 
of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  and  Kindergarten  methods. 

The  junior  class  has  enjoyed  a  course  in  general  culture,  including 
reviews  of  popular  works  and  discussions  of  current  topics. 

students  in  attendance  in  the  teachers'  college. 

Seniors •  12 

Juniors 5 

Sophomores 8 

Freshmen  and  first  year 29 

Special   students ^  86 

Graduate  student 1 

Total 91 

*  Of  these,  6  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  1  received  the  degree  of  Pd.  B.,  and 
5  received  diplomas  of  graduation. 

THE  SCHOOIi  OF  MANUAL  ARTS. 

The  department  of  manual  arts  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  teadi- 
ers'  college  and  the  academy  in  order  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  the  manual  arts  and  also  of  training  teachers 
competent  to  teach  manual  training  in  the  graded  and  secondary 
schools.  The  demand  for  teachers  who  can  give  instruction  in  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  and  the  domestic  arts,  in  addition  to 
academic  subjects,  is  more  and  more  urgent  B;^  a  proper  correla- 
ti(m  of  the  industrial  and  academic  work  the  design  is  to  make  this 
department  of  the  university  of  much  more  value  to  the  people  whom 
Howard  University  must  equip  and  elevate. 

The  subjects  taught  are  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  wood- 
work, sheet-metal  work,  printing,  sewing,  cooking,  weaving,  basketrv, 
garment  making,  millinery,  anacookery.  The  courses  are  open  to  all 
students  of  the  university.    The  enrollment  is  as  follows: 

Printing 1 21 

Domestic  arts 65 

Woodwork 85 

Drawing 111 

Domestic  science 00 

Total 842 

THE  ACADEMY  (PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT). 

The  academy  furnishes  a  broad  and  thorough  preparatory  course, 
fitting  for  the  college,  such  as  is  offered  in  the  best  academi^  of  the 
country.  The  course  covers  four  years  of  study.  In  the  junior  year 
the  subjects  taught  are:  English  composition^  elementary  rhetoric. 
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ancient  history,  introductory  Latin,  the  Bible,  music,  drawing,  physi- 
ology, and  manual  training  four  hours  a  week.  In  the  submiddle 
year :  English  history,  En^ish  classics,  physical  geography,  geome- 
try, Frendi  or  Grerman,  the  Bible,  and  manual  traming,  such  as  car- 
pentry, printing,  etc  In  the  middle  year:  Physics,  chemistry, 
algebra,  English  classics,  essays,  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  Grerman. 
In  the  senior  year:  The  English  classics,  mathematics,  Latin,  Qreek, 
Grerman  or  French,  the  Bible  as  literature,  essays,  and  discussions 
during  the  year. 

Students  in  attendance  in  academy, 

SenlorB i 85 

Middlers 46 

Sabmiddlers 90 

Juniors * 155 

Special   students 16 

Total 840 

Of  these,  82  received  certificates  of  graduation. 

THE  COMMERCIAIj  COIiliEGE. 

This  department  offers  a  business  course  and  English  high  school 
education  combined.  In  view  of  the  rapid  agricultural,  commerciaL 
and  industrial  advancement  of  the  negro  race  in  the  acquiring  oi 
farms,  building  of  towns,  and  the  opemnff  of  insurance  offices,  bank- 
ing houses,  and  commercial  enterprises,  uie  demand  for  young  men 
aim  women  who  have  adequate  business  training  is  urgent.  The  com- 
mercial college  offers  courses  in  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  his- 
tory, -civics,  etc.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  and  spelling, 
^ammar,  and  arithmetic.  The  department  maintains  special  classes 
m  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  English  grammar.  All  students  in 
the  first-year  class  are  required  to  spend  four  hours  a  week  in  the 
industrial  department.  The  instruction  is  designed  to  fit  pupils  for 
intelligent  citizenship  and  practical  business. 

The  following  branches  are  taught  in  the  various  classes :  Higher 
English,  mathematics,  stenography  and  typewriting,  physics,  book- 
keeping, political  economy,  civics,  commercial  law,  commercial  geog- 
rapny,  sociology,  zoology,  physiology,  statistics,  and  history  of 
commerce. 

8tudent$  in  attendance  in  the  commercial  college. 

First-year  class 12 

Second-year  class 28 

Third-year   class 18 

Fourth-year  class 10 

Special   students 28 

Post  graduates 1 

Total 82 

Of  these,  0  received  diplomaa 

Very  respectfully, 

Wn^UK  P.  Thirkield,  President. 
The  Sbcretaby  of  the  Interiob. 
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FINANCIAL  BEPOBT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  add  the  foflowing  statement  from  the  report 
of  treasurer: 

Bwpenditure  of  government  approfniation  for  maintenance,  fiscal  year  1910. 

General  officers: 

Preeldent $4, 400. 00 

Secretary,  in  pert 1, 100. 60 

Treasnuer,  in  part 1,025.67 

Librarian  and  two  assistants,  in  part 733. 83 

Preceptress,  in  part 495.00 

$7, 754. 50 

OoUege  of  arts  and  sciences : 

Dean  and  professor  of  mathematics - 1, 760. 00 

Assistant  professor  of  chemistry 1,150.00 

One  professor  of  biology  and  geology 1, 650. 00 

One  professor  of  Greek  and  ethics 500. 00 

One  professor  of  history 1, 650. 00 

One  professor  of  English  literature 1, 650. 00 

One  professor  of  Latin 1, 650. 00 

One  professor  of  physics,  in  part . 540. 00 

One  acting  professor  of  German 700. 00 

One  Instructor  in  French 1,375.00 

Assistant  professor  in  biology 1,000.00 

One  professor  of  social  science,  hi  part 1, 095. 00 

14.720.00 

Teacher's  college : 

Dean  and  professor  of  pedagogy _ 2,160.00 

One  instructor  In  mathematics  and  science 1, 500. 00 

One  instructor  in  methods,  pedagogy,  and  nature  study.  1, 500. 00 

One  director  of  training  school 1, 100. 00 

One  instructor  in  English  language  and  literature 850. 00 

One  director  In  kindergarten  training  department—^.  950. 00 

One  director  of  music,  In  part 810.00 

One  assistant  director  In  music.  In  part 860. 00 

9,230.00 

Academy : 

One  dean  and  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 1, 760. 00 

One  professor  of  history  and  mathematics 1, 250. 00 

One  Instructor  in  English,  rhetoric,  and  history 1, 100. 00 

One  Instructor  in  modem  languages 600. 00 

One  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek 750. 00 

One  instructor  in  physics 600.00 

6,060.00 

Ck>nmierclal  college: 

One  dean  and  professor  of  commercial  law,  in  part 1, 100. 50 

One  Instructor  in  history  and  civics 715. 00 

One  instructor  in  shorthand  and  typewriting 700. 00 

One  instructor  in  bookkeeping 720. 00 

Two  instnictors  in  English,  in  part 700. 00 

8,935.60 
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The  school  of  law : 

Dean  of  law  department,  lecturer  on  contracts,  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  laws $1,300.00 

One  lecturer  on  pleading  and  practice 1, 300. 00 

One  lecturer  on  torts,  crimes,  and  misdemeanors  and 
corporations 1, 500. 00 

One  lecturer  on    evidence,    personal    property;    also 
Ubrarian 1, 500. 00 

One  lecturer  on  domestic  relations  and  commercial 
paper 650. 00 

One  lecturer  on  commercial  law  and  instructor  ia 
pleading  and  practice 700.00 

One  lecturer  on  the  laws  of  real  property 350. 00 

$7, 300. 00 

49,000.00 

Bmpenditure  of  appropriation  for  the  school  of  manual  arts  and  applied  sciences. 

Director 1 $1, 600. 00 

One  instructor  in  woodwork 1, 200. 00 

One  instructor  in  domestic  arts 1, 100. 00 

One  instructor  in  domestic  science 1, 050. 00 

One  instructor  in  printing 800.00 

One  instructor  in  drawing 700.00 

Tools,  materials,  fuel,  etc 2,550.00 

9,000.00 
Bwpenditurc  of  appropriation  for  naturaUhistory  studies  and  laJ)oratories. 

Chemical  laboratory $133. 73 

Biological  laboratory 47. 14 

Physics  laboratory 19. 13 

200.00 

Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  repair  of  buildings  and  improvement  of 

grounds. 

Repairs  to  buildings $2,738.80 

Improvement  of  grounds 263. 20 

3,000.00 
Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  books,  etc. 

Shelving  and  equipment $1»  812. 69 

Academic  library  books,  etc 837. 95 

Law  library  books,  etc J 349. 36 

3,000.00 
Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  fuel  and  light. 

Coal  and  wood f2, 551. 93 

Gas  and  electricity ^8.07 

8,000.00 
Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  school  of  medicine. 

Bquipment  and  apparatus ^»  ^-  80 

liaboratory  supplies ^84.14 

5,000.00 
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Summary  of  expenditure  of  government  appropriations,  fiscal  year  ended  June 

SO,  1910. 


Dlsboned  through  treasurer  of  university:  ^ 

Salaries  and  wages,  Including  teachers'  college 

Department  of  manual  arts 

For  library  equipment,  booln,  etc 

Improvement  or  grounds  and  repidrs  to  buildings. . . 
School  of  medicine,  equipment,  and  laboratory  sup- 
plies  

Laboratories,  apparatus,  and  material 

Fuel  and  light 


Total 

Disbursed  by  chief  disbursing  clerk,  Interior  Depart- 
ment: 

Science  building ^... 

Science  buildinc  equipment 

Total  credited  permanent  ftmd  account 

Total  credited  current  ftmd 


Total  Appropriation. 


Appropriation. 


149,000.00 
9,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 

6,000.00 

200.00 

8,000.00 


72,200.00 


83,000.00 
7,000.00 


102,200.00 


Current  ex- 
pense accounts. 


149,000.00 

7,477.40 

472.21 

8,000.00 

484.14 

200.00 

8,000.00 


63,638.76 


63,633.76 


Plant  ftmd 
expenditure 
equipment. 


11,522.60 
2,627.7« 


4,615.86 


8,666.25 


83,000.00 
7,000.00 
98,566.25 
63,633.75 


260,766.25 


General  summaries  for  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  from  all  sources. 

OUHBENT  FUND. 

Total  income  for  current  expenditure  for  year |128, 142. 99 

Total  current  expenditure  for  year 119, 674. 30 

Net  surplus  of  current  fund  for  year 8, 568.  C9 

EiXpendlture  for  permanent  plant  when  there  was  no  special  fund.  2, 180. 08 

Net  Increase  of  current  fund <*6, 388. 61 

PERMANENT  FUND. 

Total  Income  for  increase  of  educational  plant 146, 202. 64 

Total  expenditure  for  increase  of  educational  plant,  not  Including 

amount  charged  current  fund i 1 146, 621. 88 

SUMMARY  OF  ABOVE. 

Income  for  all  purjposes 274, 846. 63 

Expenditure  for  all  purposes 268, 810. 19 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME. 

Donations  (Including  gift- for  Carnegie  Library) 50,368.81 

United  States  Government  appropriation.^ 162, 200. 00 

Income  of  endowments '. 18, 264. 36 

From  students 44, 069. 69 

Miscellaneous 625. 68 

Total 276, 528. 44 

licss  scholarships  and  gratuities  to  students 1, 182. 81 

Total  income  as  above 274, 345. 63 

«  $8,602.18  of  thiB  Incroaso  is  In  debts  owed  by  students,  mostly  by  medical  students, 
for  tuition,  $2,434.07  In  reduction  of  amount  duo  creditors.  There  was  a  decrease  instead 
of  an  increase  of  cash. 
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Balance  sheet  June  SO,  1910. 

OUBBENT   FUND. 

Aiisets: 

Accounts  receivable  (mostly  debts  of  medical  students  for  tui- 
tion)          $14, 140. 47 

Prepaid  insurance 1, 217. 85 

Supplies  on  hand  as  per  inventories 083. 86 

Total  current,  assets 16,291.67 

Liabilities: 

Notes  payable 1, 210. 00 

Accounts  payable 860. 41 

Overdraft  of  investment  cash,  shown  below : 195. 21 

Total  current  liabiUttes 1, 765. 62 

Surplus  of  current  assets 14, 526. 06 

Total 16,291.67 

FEBMANEZTT  FUND. 

Investment  assets: 

Securities $191, 020. 00 

Productive  real  estate 94, 584. 68 

$285. 554. 68 

CJash  in  banks  for  investments 5, 875. 98 

Unproductive  land  other  than  plant 115, 780. 68 

Loans  to  medical  students,  and  cash  in  hands  of  treasurer- 
secretary  school  of  medicine,  part  of  loan  fund 420. 00 

Total  investment  assets 407, 081. 29 

Balance  shown  as  a  liability  above 196. 21 

Total 407, 276. 50 

Endowment  funds,  etc.: 

Mortgage  against  investments 8, 000. 00 

Endowments  capital  accounts — 

Funds  for  general  purposes $166, 972. 42 

Funds  for  designated  purposes 115, 289. 79 

281,212.21 

Land  fund  (corresponding  to  unproductive  land  other  than 

plant) 115, 780. 68 

Medical  students'  loan  aid  fund 1,166.10 

Unexpended  balance  of  permanent  plant  fund 1, 167. 51 

Total 407, 276. 50 

EDUCATIONAL  PLANT,  LAND,  BUILDING,  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

At  beginning  of  year  including  revaluation $1, 082, 897. 62 

Added  during  year , 148, 701. 96 

Total  educational  plant 1, 231, 599. 58 

Educational  plant,  capital  fund  account 1, 231, 699. 58 
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Income  and  empenditure,  current  fund,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 

INOOMB. 

Income  from  students: 

College  of  arts  and  sciences,  teachers'  college,  com- 
mercial college,  and  academy :  Incidental  and  ma- 
trlcnlation  fees $6, 087. 00 

Ck>llege  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  academy  labora- 
tory fees 408.00 

Sobool  of  theology:  Incidental  and  matriculation 
fees 509. 00 

School  of  law:  Tuition,  matriculation,  and  gradua- 
tion fees 2, 649. 40 

School  of  medicine:  Tuition,  matriculation,  gradua- 
tion, and  laboratory  fees 88, 068. 76 

Library  fees 925. 36 

For  dormitories,  net 567. 27 

For  bookstore,  net 53. 81 


Total  of  above 44, 218. 60 

Less  loss  on  dining  hall - $16. 96 

Less  loss  on  instruction  in  music 126. 95 

143. 91 

$44,069.60 

Income  from  investments: 

Endowments  for  g^ieral  purposes 10, 431. 12 

Endowments  for  designated  purposes 7, 833. 24 

18,264.86 

Income  from  United  States  appropriation:  Ai^roprlation  for  cur- 
rent expenses 63, 688. 75 

Gifts  for  current  expenses : 

For  general  purposes $430.00 

For  designated  purposes — 

For  school  of  theology 2, 000. 00 

For  students  aid 300. 00 

For  hymnals 6. 00 


Income  from  other  sources : 

Chapel  collections $303.05 

Less  collection  for  Y.  M.  C.  A 28. 34 


2,785.00 


274.71 

Interest  on  current  funds,  less  interest  payments 26. 38 

Sale  of  old  materials,  etc 213.  57 

Dental  infirmary  receipts 108.34 


623.00 


Total  of  above 129,325.80 

Less  amount  given  students  as  scholarships  and  gratuities 1, 182. 81 


Total  Income  available  for  current  expenditures 128, 142. 99 

EXPENDITURE. 

Departmental  expenses: 

College  of  arts  and  sciences,  teacher's  college,  com- 
mercial college,  and  academy $40, 109. 47 

School  of  manual  arts  and  applied  sciences .      8, 026. 51 

School  of  theology 5, 497. 46 

School  of  medicine 31, 799. 82 

School  of  law 8, 185. 52 

Ubrary 2, 897. 93 

$96,616.71 
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AdminlBtratlon  and  general  expenses: 

Salaries  of  officers,  president,  secretary,  treasurer, 

and  auditor $6, 836. 00 

Salaries  of  assistants,  stenographers,  etc 8, 127. 68 

Heat,  light,  and  water 417. 85 

Telegraph  and  telephone :.-  482. 40 

Printing  and  stationery 712. 14 

Postage 881. 04        ' 

Miscellaneous  expense 766. 04 

Traveling  expenses 856. 48 

Advertising: 285. 41 

Publication  exp^ise 945. 98 

$14,210.42 

liaintenance  of  plant : 

Salaries - 8, 069. 68 

Repairs  and  renewals 1,818.07 

Care  and  improvement  of  grounds 4, 045. 79 

Insurance 418. 68 

8,847.17 

Total  current  expenditure 119,574.80 

Income  from  permanent  plarU  funds. 

Donations  for: 

Alumni  gymnasium  fund $875.85 

Library  fund 150. 00 

Carnegie  Library  building  fund  • 46, 500. 00 

History  department  equipment  fund; 99. 20 

Howard  memorial  fund , 8.76 

$47,688.81 

Appropriation  of  the  United  States  Government  for  in- 
crease of  educational  plant  and  equipment: 

Sclaice  haU  building . 88, 000. 00 

Sciwice  hall  equipment 7, 000. 00 

Manual  arts  department  equipment 1, 522. 60 

Books  for  Carnegie  Library 891.24 

Books  for  law  library 823. 86 

School  of  medicine  equipment 4, 515. 86 

Carnegie  Library  equipment 1,812.69 

98,566.25 

Interest  added  to  medical  building  fund 2. 58 

Total  income  for  fiscal  year 146, 202. 64 

Unexpended  balances  brought  forward: 
From  previous  fiscal  year,  vis — 

Alumni  gymnasium  fund - $51.00 

Library  fund 1,872.00 

Carnegie  Library  building  fund 12. 25 

School  of  medicine  building  fund 51. 50 

1,486.76 

Total 147,689.89 

•Hr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  entire  gift  for  thli  fund  was  |00,000,  partly  received  in  previous 
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List  of  permanent  funds  with  income,  1909-10. 


For  designated  pmpotes. 


PrincIpaL 


For  aeholarshlp  and  aid: 

Oeneral  scmolarshlp  and  aid  (kind. 

J.  P.  Thompson  fund 

Francis  B.  Bohoalsfand 

Frederick  Douglass  fund 

T.  K.  McLeanfund 

Orange  Valley  fUnd 

Horace  Ford  fund 

J.  W.  Alyordfund 

Martha  Spauldlng  fund 

Thomas  C.  RQeyfUnd 

liaryB.  Pattonfund 

WmiamW.  Pattonfund 

Wmiam  E.  Dodge  fund 

School  of  theology  alumni  fund . . . 

Total 

For  professorships: 

Thaddeus  Stevens  fund 


$10,611.32 
260.00 
0,000.00 
8,603.11 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
8,828.28 
1,000.00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
40.00 


$2,240.81 
13.00 

900.00 

425.15 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

44L41 
50.00 
00.00 
5a  00 

250.00 
2.00 


Law  proftesorship  fund. 

Qrebelfund 

Whittlerfund 

ValeriaG.  Stone fUnd 

William  W.  Patton  memorial  fund. 

Caroline  Patten  Hatch  fund , 

Alumni  professorship  fund 

Lincoln  memorial  fund 

Edward  Smith  fund , 

Hartford  reading-room  fund 

Samuel  C.  Pomeroy  fund 


66,342.00 

2,200.00 

10,010.00 

2,460.00 

875.00 

40,000.00 

12.10 

200.00 

25.00 

700.00 

600.00 

'   425.00 

2,500.00 


iOS8.38 

uaoo 

600.50 

122.50 

43.75 

2,800.00 

.61 

laoo 

1.2S 
85.00 
25.00 
21.25 
125.00 


Total  for  dL_^ 
General  endowmenl 


^ted  purposes. 


116,230.70 
166,072.42 


7,833.24 
10,431.12 


Total 281,212.21 


18,264.30 


The  changes  from  the  last  report  result  from  the  revaluation  (some  securities  being  now 

Snt  at  their  minimum  market  value  Instead  of  at  par  as  before),  the  addition  of  the  pro- 
uctlve  real  estate  to  the  endowment,  the  taking  out  of  the  medical  aid  and  building  funds 
as  not  in  nature  permanent,  and  the  inclusion  in  the  special  funds  of  some  which  were 
before  carried  in  the  general  endowment. 

Certified  by— 

Daniel  Crawford.  Smith, 

Certified  Public  Accountant  of  New  York, 

Edward  L.  Pares,  Treasurer. 


THE  WOBK  AND  MISSION  OF  HOWABD  XTNIVEBSITY:  ABSTBACTS 

FBOM  ADDBESSES. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT. 

This  university  offers  to  the  colored  race  what  it  needs  and  without  which  It 
can  not  make  advancement,  to  wit:  Colored  leaders  of  thought  in  every  pro- 
fession in  order,  not  that  all  colored  men  may  be  university  men,  but  that  there 
may  be  among  the  colored  men  university  men  who  shall  lead  the  whole  colored 
race  onward  and  upward.  No  race  would  be  better  off  if  they  were  all  edu- 
cated as  university  men.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

On  the  other  hand,  that  admission  is  far  from  a  concession  that  it  Is  not 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  colored  race  that  there  be  among  them  leaders 
of  that  race  fitted  by  university  education  for  that  leadership.  There  Is  not 
any  likelihood,  with  deference  to  persons  who  occupy  a  different  position,  that 
either  in  the  generosity  of  the  General  Government  or  in  the  generosity  of 
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Indiylduals  who  found  colored  colleges  and  universities,  there  is  to  be  such 
an  opportunity  given  as  is  likely  to  lead  too  many  colored  men  to  acquire  uni- 
versity education  as  compared  with  the  number  of  colored  men  that  there  are 
in  the  community,  and  especially  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  oppor- 
tunity that  there  is  for  educated  colored  men  to  aid  their  race  in  the  struggle 
before  them  for  economic  success  and  the  maintenance  of  themselves  as  worthy 
and  valuable  members  of  the  community,  the  opportunity  that  there  is  for 
university  men  among  men  to  assist  in  that  movement,  I  say  is  very  great 
indeed. 

AMBASSADOR  BBYCE. 

But  it  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  you  also  want  a  university  which 
gives  the  highest  instruction,  such  as  Howard  University.  For  this  there  are 
two  reasons: 

(1)  You  have  many  colored  people,  and  I  hope  will  have  them  in  increasing 
numbers,  of  exceptional  gifts,  for  whom  the  highest  education  can  and  ought  to 
be  provided. 

(2)  As  has  been  said  by  President  Roosevelt,  It  is  your  duty  to  make  the 
amplest  provision  for  the  education  of  colored  men  in  those  professions  whidli 
they  desire  to  follow  for  the  benefit  of  their  brethren,  and  which  are  esjsential 
for  their  peculiar  calling. 

One  word  about  the  teacher.  Nothing  is  more  important  Good  teachers, 
earnest,  upright,  and  themselves  well  taught,  are  perhaps  the  greatest  need  of 
the  South.  Especially  where  masses  of  colored  people  live  Isolated  from  other 
educative  influences,  you  need  to  have  the  best  men  and  women — active,  vigor- 
ous men  and  women — ^with  the  best  training  which  can  be  given  them  for  the 
work  of  teaching  among  the  African  race  in  the  South.  Such  men,  along  with 
the  doctors,  clergymen,  and  lawyers,  will  be  the  natural  guides  of  the  colored 
people.  It  is  through  them  that  the  masses  of  the  negro  population  may  best 
be  influenced  for  good  and  led  upward.  Everything  you  can  do  to  provide  the 
right  kind  of  teachers  in  the  schools  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  and  yield  a 
hundredfold  in  those  parts  of  the  South  where  education  is  now  most  needed. 

EX-PBESIDENT  BOOSEVELT. 

This  institution  has  been  devoted  throughout  its  career  to  turning  out  men 
and  women  who  should  be  teachers  and  helpers  of  their  own  people  toward 
that  higher  life.  *  *  *  It  is  from  this  institution  that  are  graduated  those 
who  will  lead  and  teach  their  less  fortunate  fellows.  Upon  their  leading  and 
teaching  much  depends  for  their  race'  and  for  their  country. 

DB,  BOOKEB  T.   WASHINGTON. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  wh^i  the  public  men  of  this  country  are  going 
to  realize  the  tremendous  importance  of  this  work  that  is  being  done  in  this 
medical  school  and  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  have  here  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  of  any  buildings  in  this  country.  We  must  have  that.  It 
is  the  negro  who  touches  the  white  family  at  a  very  vital  point  in  the  life  of 
that  white  family  in  some  respects.  In  other  respects,  there  are  such  funda- 
mental elemoits  in  the  situation  that  no  color  line  can  be  drawn.  Filth  draws 
no  color  line.  Immorality  draws  no  color  line.  If  by  reason  of  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  health  the  black  individual  in  the  community  has  in  his  body  the 
germs  of  consumption,  inevitably  that  black  man  or  black  woman  will  carry 
tiiose  germs  into  the  white  family.  It  is  Impossible  for  that  negro  to  handle 
the  white  man's  food,  to  touch  the  white  man's  child  day  by  day  without  the 
white  man  being  just  as  much  affected  by  disease  as  is  true  of  the  black  race. 
For  all  these  reasons  it  is  very  important  that  the  white  people  throughout  this 
country  should  realize  the  work  that  Howard  University  Is  doing  in  sending  out 
these  negro  doctors. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPfi-RlNTENDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CAPITOL  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 


OrncB  OP  Superintendent, 
United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds, 

WaaJdngton^  D.  G.^  July  i,  1910. 
Sir:  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  the  following  report  of  the  work  done  at  the  Capitol  and  other 
buildings  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  this  office : 

THE  CAPITOIi. 

At  the  Capitol  the  work  has  consisted  in  a  number  of  permanent 
improvements,  minor  interior  structural  chants,  and  jgeneral  repairs 
throughout  the  building,  amounting  to  1,631  items.  The  permanent 
improvements  made  consisted  of  the  installation  in  the  Senate  wing 
of  two  new  passenger  elevators  at  the  east  entrance  and  of  new 
marble  floors,  mantels,  and  lavatories  in  the  cloakrooms  of  the 
Senate.  Crystal  diandeliers  have  been  hung  in  both  Senate  cloak- 
rooms and  also  in  several  committee  rooms. 

In  the  Senate  restaurant  very  decided  changes  have  been  made, 
consisting  of  installation  of  new  marble  floors,  the  uniting  of  the 
two  private  rooms  for  Senators  by  cutting  away  the  intervening  wall 
and  erecting  an  arch  to  support  the  ceiling.  The  restaurant  was  also 
provided  with  new  mahogany  furniture,  two  new  counters,  an  addi- 
tional dumb  waiter,  and  ice  box  for  the  kitchen. 

For  the  police  force  sixty-seven  steel  lockers  have  been  furnished  and 

§ut  in  place.    At  several  of  the  Senate  committee  rooms  mahogany 
oors  have  been  installed.    An  ornamental  stained  glass  skylight  has 
been  erected  in  the  main  lobby,  gallery  floor.  Senate  wing. 

The  ladies'  retiring  room  of  the  House  was  moved  to  the  room 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
room  vacated  was  aaded  to  the  press  i^oms  of  the  House,  and  this 
room  and  the  other  press  rooms  were  painted  and  the  plumbing 
overhauled. 

New  cables  were  placed  on  fourteen  elevators  and  all  repaired. 
Necessary  repairs  to  doors,  windows,  roofs,  and  floors  have  been  made 
to  the  building. 

Considerable  wiring  for  electric  lighting  has  been  done,  and  in 
addition  to  the  installation  of  the  crystal  chandeliers  mentioned, 
chandeliers  have  been  erected  in  the  office  of  the  Sergeant-at- Arms  or 
the  House,  diief  clerk's  room,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  House  base- 
ment floor.  Electroliers  were  installed  in  the  committee  rooms  on 
Naval  Affairs  and  Pensions  of  the  House. 

The  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  machinery  was  overhauled 
and,  where  needed,  repairs  were  made. 
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^  Throughout  the  building  the  plumbing  has  been  put  in  good  condi- 
tion and  many  new  lavatories  installed. 

The  committee  and  other  rooms  have  been  decorated,  as  follows: 

Senate  wing:  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  Disposition  of  Useless  Papers,  Judiciary, 
restaurant,  and  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Capitol. 

House  wing:  Sergeant-at-Arms's  room  and  cashier's  office  and 
ladies'  toilet. 

The  following  have  been  painted  or  touched  up : 

Senate  wing :  Committee  on  Irrigation,  Interstate  Commerce,  En- 
rolled Bills,  Appropriations,  Military  Affairs,  District  of  Columbia, 
Finance,  Commerce,  Foreign  Affairs,  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
Pensions,  Library,  and  also  the  press  gallenr,  Senate  Chamber,  cloak 
rooms.  Senator  ISewland's  room.  Supreme  Court  chamber,  corridors, 
three  elevators,  terrace  corridors,  Senators'  toilet,  stationery,  and 
guard  rooms. 

House  wing:  Committee  on  Manufactures,  Pensions,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Immigration.  Also  the  Speaker's  room,  library,  press 
gallery,  folding  room,  minority  annex,  lieutenants'  room,  stationery 
room,  cloak  rooms,  corridors,  document  room,  and  terrace  corridors, 

CAPITOIi  GROUNDS. 

The  Capitol  grounds  have  received  proper  care  during  the  past 
year  and  necessary  fertilizing,  sodding,  pruning,  and  planting  done. 

The  terrace  plantings  and  those  in  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol 
have  received  due  attention.  The  lawns  about  the  Capitol  and  thoee 
at  the  office  buildings  of  the  Senate  and  House  have  been  kept  in 
good  condition. 

Necessary  repairs  to  roadways  and  walks  have  been  made  and  the 
lamp-posts,  sheds,  and  iron  railings  painted. 

ENGINE  HOUSE  AN^D  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  STABLES. 

In  the  engine  house  new  stalls  and  floors  were  built,  roofs  repaired 
and  painteo,  and  the  building  painted  throughout. 

At  the  Senate  and  House  stables  all  necessary  painting^  was  done, 
and  the  plumbing  overhauled  and  repaired. 

COURTHOUSE,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  work  at  the  court-house  has  consisted  of  placing  new  cement 
floors,  remodeling  toilets,,  installing  new  window  frames  and  sash, 
painting  rooms  and  corridors  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  and  the 
overhauling  of  the  heating  plant.  A  large  amount  of  new  steam 
return  pipe  was  installed,  all  the  plumbing  was  put  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  a  new  toilet  put  in  the  cell  toilet  room.  The  old  heating 
boilers  were  removed  and  a  new  high-pressure  boiler  installed.  The 
necessary  whitewashing  was  done  in  the  east  and  west  corridors  and 
cell  rooms  in  the  basement  story. 

COURT  OF  CIiAIMS  BUIIiDING. 

At  the  Court  of  Claims  building  a  large  section  of  the  old  roof  has 
been  removed  and  a  new  roof  put  in  its  place.    The  building  was 
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painted  throughout  and  revolving  doors  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
building.    A  new  toilet  was  instiQled^  on  the  first  floor,  a  lavatory  was 

S laced  in  the  engineer's  room,  and  tile  work,  marble  stalls,  ana  new 
oors  were  added  to  the  public  closet. 

BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

At  the  Botanic  Garden  repairs  were  made  to  greenhouses,  heating 
plant,  and  cement  walks. 

EXPENDITURBS. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  were  as 
follows: 

Bwpenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 

CAPITOL  BUILDINO  AND  REPAIRS. 

Pay  roUB $16, 077. 74 

Lat>or  vouchers i 1, 758. 81 

Machinery  and  ironwork 6, 882. 64 

Brushes,  sponges,  soap 726. 21 

Lumber  and  mlllwork . 1, 808. 78 

Hardware 1, 701. 81 

lime,  brick,  cement,  and  sand 145.44 

Paint,  oU,  and  glass 2, 820. 46 

Marble,  stone,  brick,  and  concrete  work 4, 378. 80 

Electric  wiring,  etc 60. 10 

Drawing  materials,  blueprints,  etc 107.03 

Hauling,  expressage,  telegrams,  etc 83.42 

Plumbing,  and  plumbing  material 2, 797. 61 

Elevators  and  repairs 1 1, 332. 06 

Eooflng  and  tin  work 821. 16 

Painting  and  decorating 1, 218. 00 

TUe  and  tiling 361. 50 

Stationery  and  books 72. 80 

Tackle,  rope,  and  flags 119.00 

Heating  and  ventilating 128. 15 

Repairs  to  kitchen  ranges  and  fixtures 1, 054. 33 

MisceUaneous 119.65 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills 76. 21 

Total 43,541.06 

Appropriated : 

Sundry  civil  act  approved  March  4,  1909 |30, 000. 00 

Deficiency  act  approved  February  25,  1910 13, 541. 05 

43,541.06 

CAPITOL  BUILDINO  AND  REPAIRS,  1909-10. 

Lumber  and  mlllwork $1, 200. 88 

Heating  and  ventilating 442. 41 

Metal  fixtures  and  cases 1, 766. 67 

Miscellaneous 4.20 

Hauling,  express,  telegrams,  etc 5.60 

Labor  vouchers 79. 10 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills 1. 14 

Total 8, 600. 00 

Amount  appropriated,  deficiency  act  approved  August  5,  1909 8, 500. 00 
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Pay  roll $471. 14 

Brick,  lime,  cement,  sand,  etc 76.53 

Lumber  and  mlllwork 254.08 

Fixtures  and  repairs  to  ranges 2, 764. 23 

Plumbing  and  plumbing  material 200.89 

Marble  and  marble  work 264. 63 

Labor  vouchers 254. 24 

Express,  telegrams,  etc 3.30 

Repairs  to  floors 56. 50 

Traveling  expenses 3. 35 

Ironwork 337. 36 

Hardware 12. 58 

Paint,  oil,  etc *    8. 00 

Dumb  waiter 293. 00 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills ^ .  17 


Total ^ 6, 000. 00 


Amount  appropriated,  deficiency  bill  approved  August  6, 1909 5, 000. 00 

ADDITIONAL  ELEVATORS,  SENATE  WING. 

Pay  roUs $3, 702. 95 

Traveling  expenses 17. 86 

Labor  vouchers 2, 316. 19 

Lumber  and  mlllwork 381. 69 

Electrical  work  and  material 112.  74 

Hauling,  expressage,  telegrams,  etc 16. 61 

Brick,  lime,  cement,  and  plaster 287. 54 

Ironwork 120. 98 

Hardware _• 3. 62 

Machinery  and  elevators 12, 753. 50 

Paint,  oil,  etc 5. 60 

Tools  and  repairing 80. 45 

Elevator  inclosures 6, 174. 36 

Unexpended  balance  for  unpaid  bills 26. 92 


Total 26, 000. 00 

Amount  appropriated,  sundry  civil  act  approved  August  5, 1909 26, 000. 00 

LIGHTING  CAPITOL  GBOUNDS,  ETO. 

Pay  rolls $39,256.  87 

Labor  vouchers 109.  25 

Incandescent  and  arc  lamps 8,096.49 

Electric  wire  and  material 2, 144.  57 

Fixtures 3, 810. 40 

Iron  and  metal  work 11. 76 

Hauling  and  expressage 1. 09 

Hardware 64.53 

Nickel  plating 28. 16 

Electric  molding 2.  50 

Steam  pipe  and  fittings 178. 93 

Gas  and  electric  current 48,402.73 

Electric  instruments  and  apparatus 1 200. 43 

Miscellaneous 10.  62 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills 2,181.69 


Total 104,  500. 00 

Appropriated : 

Sundry  civil  act  approved  March  4,  1909 $78, 500. 00 

Deficiency  act  approved  June  25,  1910 26, 000. 00 

— : 104.  500. 00 
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Pay  rolls $17, 839. 28 

Labor  vouchers . 147. 74 

Plants  and  sodding 1, 274. 08 

Fertilizers 1, 052. 61 

Tools  and  machinery l;911.9S 

Bmshes,  brooms,  etc 801. 62 

Gasoline - 162.08 

Brick,  cement,  lime,  etc 20.16 

Plumbing  materials 256. 76 

Hardware , 127.08 

Paving  and  repairs 785. 96 

Freight  and  expressage 6.65 

Hose  and  couplings 652. 95 

Lumber  and  carpenter  work 100.41 

Horses  and  carts,  hire 2,577.00 

Miscellaneous  items 72. 80 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills 178. 19 

Total - 27,500.00 

Amount  appropriated,  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  4,  1909 27, 600. 00 

KNOINB  HOUSE,  SElf  ATE  AND  HOUSE  STABLES. 

Lumber $148. 00 

Paint,  oil,  and  glass 58. 16 

Hardware 36.42 

Pay  rolls . —  818. 00 

Plumbing  material 28. 60 

Labor  vouchers 361. 00 

Roofing  and  tlnwork 47. 88 

Steel  and  iron  work 2.94 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills 9. 00 

Total 1, 500. 00 

Amount  appropriated,  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  4,  1909 1, 600. 00 

BEPAIB8  TO  COURT-HOUSE,  DI8TBI0T  OT  COLUMBIA. 

Lighting  fixtures $135. 00 

Pay  rolls 859. 18 

Labor  vouchers 888. 24 

Lumber  and  millwork 66. 25 

Roofing  tin  and  metal  work 22.81 

Plumbing  and  material 1, 129. 05 

Brick,  lime,  sand,  etc 4.20 

Paint,  oil,  and  glass_-_^ 381.90 

Marble  and  stone  work 168.88 

Hardware 8.98 

Klwtrical  work  and  material 160. 09 

Concrete  fioor,  etc 171.60 

Whitewashing  and  material 60. 00 

Repairs  to  boilers 1, 128. 25 

Total 5,168.88 

Appropriated : 

Sundry  civil  act  approved  March  4,  1909 $5, 000. 00 

Deficiency  act  approved  June  26, 1910 168. 88 

6, 168. 88 

BEPAIB8  TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  BUILDING. 

Pay  rolls $2, 821. 05 

Labor  vouchers 1, 079. 89 

Lumber  and  millwork 664. 93 

Glazing,  paint,  oil,  glass,  etc 800. 26 
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Cement,  Ume,  sand,  etc — -  $19. 87 

Eoof  work 461. 00 

Hardware . 16.42 

Marble  and  tile  work 166. 17 

Plumbing  and  plumbing  material 1, 649. 62 

Steel  and  iron  work 206. 80 

Revolving  door ^. 684. 68 

Miscellaneous 26.40 

Total 8, 486. 00 

Appropriated : 

Legislative  bill  approved  March  4, 1909 |600. 00 

Sundry  civil  bill  approved  March  4, 1909 7. 986. 00 

8. 486. 00 

ADDITION  TO  C0UBT-H0U8K,  WASHINGTON,  D.  a 

Drafting  services |12, 839. 47 

Engineering  services 2, 215. 00 

Steel  framing  and  iron  work U,  243. 97 

Brick  and  brick  work 26, 424. 78 

Cement,  sand,  and  cinders 8, 887. 60 

Lumber  and  mill  work 1,896.64 

Hardware,  tools,  etc 2, 842. 04 

Concrete  footings,  floors,  etc 7,800.16 

Granite  and  stone  work 86, 496. 91 

Excavations 8, 291. 70 

Plumbing  and  plumbing  material 11,462.42 

Hauling,  express,  telegrams,  and  telephones 887. 01 

Advertising  and  printing 88.66 

Carpenter   work  - 8, 128. 74 

Watchman  and  material  clerk 8, 127. 61 

Blueprint  and  material  and  stationery 386.61 

Constructor  in  charge 2, 325. 00 

Terra-cotta   partitions 2, 129. 92 

Electrical  work  and  material 8, 369. 32 

Plastering 17, 918. 79 

Heating  and  ventilating 10,113.76 

Roof  and  tin  work 6, 263. 80 

Sash,  doors,  etc 14,863.00 

Electric  current 382. 14 

Painting  and  material 4, 687. 60 

Marble  work . 12, 693. 68 

Miscellaneous 372.99 

Beserved  for  outstanding  contracts 22, 382. 06 

Total 234, 000. 00 

Api^opriated  deficiency  bill: 

Approved  May  30,  1908 60, 000. 00 

Approved  March  4,  1909 160,000.00 

Approved  June  26,  1910 34,000.00 

•  284,000.00 

EXTENSION  TO  DISTRICT  OF  COIiUMBIA  COURT-HOUSE 
BUUiDING  FOR  COURT  OF  APPEAIjS. 

Work  on  this  building  has  progressed  so  satisfactorily  during  the 
past  year  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  court  when  it 
assembles  at  its  fall  term  in  October. 

The  court  and  other  rooms  will  be  properly  furnished,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  lighting  and  heating  the  building. 
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SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUIIiDINGS. 

The  Senate  and  House  office  buildings  being  now  occupied,  work 
on  the  approaches  and  on  the  basement  rooms  has  continued  during 
theyear  with  a  view  to  their  occupancy  when  Confess  assembles.  . 

Tne  domestic  charge  and  care  ox  these  buildings  nave  been  for  the 
present  placed  under  this  office. 

CONGRESSIONAIi  HEATING,  UGHTING,  AND  POWER 

PLANT. 

During  the  past  year  work  has  continued  on  the  construction  and 
e(]^uipment  of  me  apparatus  and  the  building,  and  it  is  expected  that 
withm  a  short  time  a  preliminary  test  will  be  made  in  lighting  the 
Capitol  and  congressional  buildings  in  anticipation  of  its  final  accept- 
ance by  the  Grovemment. 

Elliott  Woods, 
Superintendent  U.  S.  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL  PARK. 


Office  of  Superintendent, 
Tellowstone  Parky  Wyo.^  September  30^  1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  annual  report  of  the  conditions  in 
the  park  since  October  15, 1909,  to  the  present  date. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  set  aside  by  act  of  March  1, 1872 
(sees.  2474  and  2475,  R.  S.,  17  Stat,  32),  is  located  in  the  States  of 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho.  It  has  an  area  of  about  2,142,720 
acres,  and  an  average  altitude  of  about  8,000  feet 

TRAVBIi. 

The  season  of  1910  opened  on  June  15,  at  which  time  the  snow  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  roads  were  in  excellent  condition. 

The  aggr^ate  number  of  persons  taking  the  park  trip  during  the 
season  of  1910  was  as  follows: 

Travel  M  park  during  $ea9on  of  1910, 

YellowBtone  Park  Transportation  Company,  entering  via  northern  en- 
trance      6, 049 

Monlda  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company,  entering  via  western  entrance..    3, 811 
Others  at  hotels,  traveling  with  private  or  government  transportation, 
bicyclers,  foot  travelers,  etc 21 

Total  making  park  trip  with  regular  companies 8, 381 

Wylie  Permanent  Camping  Company : 

Entering  park  via  northern  entrance 2, 337 

Entering  park  via  western  entrance 2, 003 

Total  with  Wylie  Company 4, 340 

Other  licensees  of  personally  conducted  camping  parties 2, 080 

Total  number  camping,  traveling  with  licensed  transportation 6, 420 

Making  park  trip  with  private  transportation  as  "  camping  parties  " 8, 219 

Total  number  making  tour  of  park 18, 020 

Total  number  making  short  trips  with  various  methods  of  transportation.    1, 555 

Grand  total  of  aU  visitors  to  the  park,  season  of  1910 19, 575 

During  the  season  5,796  tourists  took  the  trip  across  Yellowstone 
Lake  with  the  T.  E.  Hofer  Boat  Company.  Of  this  number  2,635 
were  traveling  with  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Company, 
1,198  with  the  Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company,  1,616  wim 
the  Wjlie  Permanent  Camping  Companj;,  and  the  balance,  352,  were 
traveling  with  licensed  and  private  camping  parties. 
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Travel  hy  tJie  different  entrance$» 

By  the  toain  gate  on  the  north,  Gardiner  Station 10,088 

By  the  Madison  River  road  on  the  west,  Yellowstone  Station 7, 403 

By  the  road  leading  from  Jackson  Hole  on  the  south.  Snake  River 
StaUon 416 

By  the  government  road  from  CJody  on  the  east.  Sylvan  Pass  Station 767 

By  the  Ck>oke  road,  northeast  comer,  Soda  Butte  Station 2 

Total 19, 576 

MEANS  OP  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Company  owns  6  six-horse 
Concord  coaches  (used  from  Gardiner  to  Afammoth  Hot  Springs 
only),  87  four-hol-se  Concord  coaches,  43  surreys,  14  formation 
wagons,  and  46  spring  wagons  for  use  in  transporting  tourists 
throufi;h  the  reservation,  in  addition  to  necessary  baggage,  express, 
and  freight  wagons,  carts,  buggies,  etc  These  require  the  use  oi 
675  horses  in  the  park. 

The  Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company  owns  129  passenger 
vehicles,  consisting  of  56  four-horse  Concord  coaches  and  73  surreys, 
for  use  of  tourists  in  the  park.  This  company  had  325  horses  in  the 
park. 

The  Wylie  Permanent  Camping  Company  used  103  vehicles — moun- 
tain spring  wagons  and  surreys — in  transporting  tourists  through  the 
park,  requiring  the  use  of  364  horses. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  movable  camp  lic^ises  were  issued  cover- 
ing 146  wagons  and  172  saddle  and  pack  animals,  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  tourist  travel  in  the  park. 

ROADS. 

The  following,  from  notes  furnished  by  Capt.  Wildurr  Willing, 
United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  shows  the  work  performed  under 
his  supervision : 

During  January  and  February  a  small  amount  of  work  was  done 
on  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs-Gardiner  road,  removing  slides  of 
earth  and  rock. 

On  March  4  a  crew  of  9  men  with  2  teams  was  organized  to  reoair 
washouts  and  remove  slides  on  the  above-mentioned  road,  and  to 
surface  with  gravel  the  worst  places  on  the  road.  This  work  was 
continued  until  the  latter  part  of  June  and  included  surfacing  the 
roads  around  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  These  roads  were  in  excellent 
condition  throughout  the  tourist  season,  but  at  present  are  beginning 
to  show  the  enects  of  the  heavy  freighting  for  the  new  Canyon 
Hotel. 

On  May  9  a  small  party  was  sent  out  to  put  the  road  from  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs  to  the  Continental  Divide,  via  Norris.  Canyon, 
Lake  Outlet,  and  Thumb,  in  condition  for  the  opening  of  tne  season. 
The  work  consisted  in  removing  large  rock  slides  at  the  Virginia 
Cascades,  cleaning  the  road  and  ditches  of  earth  and  rock  slides, 
draining  off  the  snow  water,  filling  in  washouts,  and  running  the 
road  grader  over  the  road.  Owing  to  the  mild  season  this  small 
party  was  able  to  put  the  road  in  excellent  condition  for  the  opening 
of  ttie  season.  No  delay  was  experienced  by  travel  in  getting  over 
the  Continental  Divide  on  account  of  snow. 
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A  small  party  was  sent  out  on  May  26  to  open  up  the  road  from 
Norris  to  tne  Divide  via  the  Fountain  and  Upper  Basin.  This  work 
included  also  the  west  road,  and  was  similar  to  that  done  by  the 
above-mentioned  crew. 

Sprinkling  around  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  was  begim  on  June  18. 
The  engineer  department  funds  being  exhausted,  the  entire  system 
throughout  the  park,  with  the  above  exception,  was  started  with 
Interior  Department  funds,  and  so  carried  until  June  26,  when  the 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  park  became  available.  In  all  20 
sprinklers  were  operated,  covering  95  miles  of  roads.  On  August  25 
a  hard  freeze  occurrecL  breaking  a  nimiber  of  pipes  and  valves,  and  it 
was  decided  to  lay  on  all  sprinklers  except  mose  from  Gardiner  to 
Norris.  On  September  6  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs-Norris 
sprinklers  were  discontinued. 

The  unsightly  break  in  the  concrete  railing  of  the  Golden  Gate 
viaduct  was  repaired  in  June. 

A  small  amount  of  repair  work  was  done  on  the  roads  throughout 
the  park  during  the  season.  The  old  road  from  the  Canyon  Hotel 
to  the  intersection  with  the  present  Canyon-Norris  road  was  put  in 
shape  for  freighting  to  save  the  main  road. 

A  trail  was  constructed  from  Snow  Pass  to  near  the  west  boundary 
in  the  Gallatin  Valley,  and  minor  repairs  made  to  the  Lamar  River 
trail. 

A  large  crew  of  men  have  worked  since  July  24  in  making  repairs 
to  the  east  road  in  the  national  forest.  Up  to  September  3  this  party 
had  covered  about  14  of  the  30  miles  of  road,  the  work  being  well 
done.  Numerous  small  bridges  and  culverts  were  built  and  others 
repaired.  A  large  amount  of  rock  and  earth  work  was  necessary  to 
put  the  road  in  its  present  good  condition. 

Two  parties  have  been  at  work  on  the  south  road  in  the  national 
forest  during  the  season.  One  has  constructed  a  bridge  over  Pacific 
Creek  and  made  repairs  to  the  Buffalo  Fork  bridge.  This  party  has 
also  constructed  and  repaired  a  number  of  small  bridges  and  culverts, 
and  made  general  repairs  to  the  road  surface  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pacific  Creek. 

The  second  party  has  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Brooks  Lake  and 
Upper  Wind  River,  constructing  and  repairing  bridges  and  culverts 
and  making  repairs  to  the  road  surface,  widening,  grading,  and  clear- 
ing the  road  of  rocks,  etc. 

On  July  19  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Minneapolis  Steel 
and  Machinery  Company  for  furnishing  and  erecting  four  steel 
highway  bridges.  The  following  old  and  dangerous  wooden  bridges 
wUl  be  replaced:  Madison  River  bridgo,  bjr  two  80- foot  steel  spans; 
Gibbon  River  bridge  (5  miles  from  Norris),  by  two  50-foot  steel 
spans ;  Heron  Creek  bridge,  by  an  80-foot  steel  arch ;  Obsidian  Creek 
bridge,  by  a  36-foot  plate  girder.  This  work  is  under  way,  and  all 
bridges  should  be  completed  before  the  roads  are  closed  for  the 
winter. 

Numerous  minor  repairs  have  been  made  to  old  bridges  and  culverts 
throughout  the  park  during  the  summer. 

Material  is  on  the  ground  to  construct  a  concrete  wall  at  the  dan- 
gerous bend  in  Garmner  River  in  the  canyon  between  MammoUi 
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Hot  Springs  and  Gardiner,  and  it  is  hoped  this  wall  can  be  completed 
this  season. 

The  lawns  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  were  maintained  throughout 
the  summer. 

FISH. 

The  fish  hatchery  located  on  Yellowstone  Lake  near  the  Thumb 
was  operated  as  usual,  under  char^  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Booth,  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  hatcmery  at  Spearfish,  S.  Dak.  Mr. 
Booth  reports  that  the  total  collection  of  eggs  of  the  black-spotted 
trout  at  this  subhatchery  during  the  past  sununer  amounted  to 
6,500,000.  As  the  Yellowstone  Lake  Basin  is  already  well  stocked, 
but  76,000  fry  were  planted  there,  the  balance  of  the  eggs  after  suffi- 
cently  well  eyed  being  packed  in  special  refrigerator  cases  and  for- 
warded hv  express  and  special  messenger  to  various  places  through- 
out the  United  States,  where  thej  were  planted  in  public  waters  that 
were  without  trout  or  in  need  of  restocking. 

The  hatchery  at  Spearfish  furnished  the  following  for  the  park: 
50,600  eastern  brook  trout,  of  which  21,600  were  planted  in  Glen 
Creek,  24,000  in  Willow  Creekj  and  5,000  in  Lava  Creek,  several 
miles  above  the  falls;  30,000  rainbow  trout,  which  were  planted  in 
Tower  Creek. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Dean,  superintendent  of  the  federal  hatchery  at  Boze- 
man,  Mont.,  was  allowed  to  make  an  experimental  collection  of  black- 
spotted  eggs  from  Lake  Trout,  near  Soda  Butte.  He  reports  that 
the  eggs  secured  were  of  fine  quality,  and  states  that  with  proper 

E reparation  and  by  holding  the  eggs  at  the  lake  until  they  were  eyed 
e  believes  from  500,000  to  1,000,(WO  eggs  of  very  fine  quality  could 
be  gathered  at  that  point  yearly. 

WIIiD  ANIMAIiS. 

Although  the  past  winter  was  a  severe  one,  all  game  seemed  to 
have  wintered  well.  Quite  a  number  of  deaths  were  reported  among 
the  elk  calves,  due  to  the  severe  weather,  but  otherwise  the  deaths 
were  about  as  usual.  The  disease  among  the  deer  which  was  noted 
in  my  last  annual  report  did  not  reappear  last  spring. 

AKTELOPB. 

The  herd  of  antelope,  which  is  wintered  on  the  hay  cut  from  the 
alfalfa  field  near  Gardiner  and  scatters  throughout  the  mountains  in 
summer,  is  evidently  increasing.  As  the  natural  instinct  of  this 
animal  carries  it  down  the  valleys  to  escape  the  cold  storms  of  winter 
the  preservation  of  this  herd  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fence  along  tiie 
north  line  of  the  park  and  to  the  feeding  of  the  alfalfa  during  tiie 
severe  months  of  winter.  The  past  winter  being  colder  than  usual, 
the  antelope  were  continually  striving  to  get  into  the  lower  country. 
For  some  reason  imknown,  due  diligence  was  not  taken  to  prevent 
their  getting  out  or  to  drive  them  back  when  they  did  get  out.  The 
supermtendent  was  absent  in  San  Francisco  during  the  winter 
months,  and  on  his  return  it  was  found  that  there  were  but  20  to 
25  antelope  iiemaining  in  the  park.  Means  were  at  once  taken  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  herd  by  raising  the  fence  for  about  a  mile, 
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scattering  alfalfa  along  this  fence  for  a  distance  of  a  half  mile  or 
more  on  the  outside,  then  a  detail  of  soldiers  and  rangers  was  sent  to 
make  a  drive  coverinjo;  some  7  miles  in  width.  In  this  way  some  600 
or  700  were  retumea 

BEER. 

Both  the  black-tailed,  or  mule  deer,  and  the  white-tailed,  or  Vir- 
ginia deer,  are  found  in  the  park.  About  800  of  the  black-tailed  and 
100  of  the  white-tailed  were  fed  alfalfa  during  the  past  winter;  400 
black-tailed  deer  were  seen  daily  near  Fort  Yellowstone,  where  they 
were  fed.  The  others  were  to  be  seen  between  Gardiner  and  the  post 
alonff  the  road,  where  hay  was  scattered  three  times  a  week.  It  was 
noted  that  nearly  every  female  was  accompanied  by  two  fawns;  in 
few  instances  was  there  but  a  single  fawn. 

BLK.  ' 

The  estimated  number  of  elk  in  the  park  is  from  30,000  to  40,000. 
Many  of  these  elk  wander  out  of  the  park  into  the  adjoining  States, 
and  a  few  of  them  are  there  killed  during  the  hunting  season.  An 
occasional  c«ie  may  also  be  killed  inside  the  border  of  the  park,  but 
such  poaching  is  very  limited. 

KOOSB. 

Moose  are  seen  frequently  in  the  southeastern  and  also  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  park,  and  are  believed  to  be  increasing  in  number. 

BTTITALO. 
wiiJ>  HERD. 

A  herd  of  29  wild  buffalo  was  seen  in  Pelican  Valley  on  February 
23,  and  a  small  herd  of  6  was  seen  on  Cache  Creek  on  February  8. 
One  old  bull  died  during  the  winter  in  the  vicinitjr  of  •Yellowstone 
Lake,  and  its  skeleton  and  hide  were  sent  to  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  specimens. 

FENCED   HERD. 

The  herd  of  tame  buffalo  under  fence  in  the  park  continues  to 
thrive  and  the  increase  is  satisfactory.  The  herd  now  numbers  121 
head,  of  which  28  are  this  year's  calves.  One  calf  was  bom  late  last 
&11,  after  my  annual  report  had  been  submitted,  but  was  killed  by  an 
old  bull  when  but  a  few  weeks  old.    A  4-year-oid  bull  that  was  crip- 

Eled  and  generally  in  bad  condition  died  about  November  20.  The 
ead  of  the  bull  and  the  robe,  head,  and  skeleton  of  the  calf  were 
shipped  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  specimens. 
A  yearling  calf  died  September  1,  1910,  from  the  effects  of  having 
bec^  gored  by  one  of  the  old  bulls,  and  the  head  and  skeleton  have 
been  saved  for  shipment  later  to  the  National  Museum. 

Sixteen  bulls  were  removed  from  the  Lamar  Valley  herd  to  the 
pasture  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  where  they  were  kept  during  the 
summer  in  order  that  visiting  tourists  could  see  them. 

Probably  6.000  tourists  viewed  this  herd  during  the  summer,  it 
being  one  of  tne  main  features  of  the  stop  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 
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Another  good  purpose  is  served  in  bringing  this  herd  of  bulls  to 
Mammoth  durinff  the  summer.  There  are  altogether  too  many  bulls 
in  the  herd,  as  uiej  are  continually  fighting  amon^  tiiemselves  and 
endangering  the  lives  of  the  young  calves,  and  their  removal  elim- 
inates a  portion  of  this  danger.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be 
better  if  a  number  of  these  old  bulls  could  be  disposed  of  entirely, 
some  of  the  finest  ones  being  retained  each  year  for  breeding  purposes. 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  the  herd,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
additional  meadow  land  for  raising  hay  for  them  each  summer.  The 
hay  crop  was  very  short  the  past  season,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go 
4  miles  away  from  the  corrals  to  secure  enough  for  the  wintOT.  In- 
cluding about  86  tons  left  over  from  last  year,  there  are  about  150 
tons  on  hand,  and  it  is  believed  that  unless  the  winter  is  unusuallv 
severe  this  will  carry  them  through  until  spring  if  carefully  fed. 
Three  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
buffalo  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  sum  is  now  too  small  for  the 
size  of  the  herd,  and  it  is  urgently  requested  that  it  be  increased 
next  year  to  $4,000. 

During  the  past  summer  the  entire  herd  at  Rose  Creek  has  been 
turned  loose  outside  of  the  inclosure  daily  for  the  purpose  of  grazing. 
At  first  they  were  let  out  for  about  two  hours,  twice  daily,  and  then 
driven  into  the  inclosure,  but  this  was  gradually  increased  as  they 
became  tamer  and  more  used  to  being  handled,  until  now  they  are 
kept  out  all  day.  In  this  way  they  are  enabled  to  get  practically 
all  the  feed  they  need  outside  of  the  pasture,  which  soon  becomes 
short  during  the  dry  part  of  the  summer,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
become  accustomed  to  being  handled,  and  are  becoming  quite  tame 
and  tractable. 

BEAB. 

Many  complaints  were  received  during  the  summer  of  damages 
in  various  camps  by  bear.  They  frequently  become  so  tame  that  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  destroy  tents  or  go  through  windows  into  houses 
to  secure  food,  and  sometimes  refuse  to  be  driven  away.  One  man 
working  in  a  road-sprinkling  camp  near  Excelsior  Geyser  was  quite 
severely  bitten  and  scratchea  by  a  bear  that  he  tried  to  drive  away 
from  the  supply  tent  during  the  night.  He  was  confined  to  the  hos- 
pital for  twelve  days  as  a  result  of  his  injuries,  and  his  companion, 
who  ran  to  his  assistance,  also  received  some  slight  scratches.  It  was 
thought  that  it  would  become  necessary  to  kill  some  of  these  vicious 
bear,  and  many  requests  to  do  so  were  received  from  parties  who 
suffered  from  their  depredations,  but  this  was  not  resorted  to.  One, 
however,  a  5-year-old  female  grizzly,  was  captured  at  Virginia 
Meadows  in  a  steel  cage  trap  and  shipped  by  express  to  the  National 
Zoological  Park  at  Washington,  D.  C.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
catch  her  two  cubs,  but  they  left  the  night  that  their  mother  was 
caught,  and  did  not  return.  They  are  good-sized  cubs,  however,  and 
will  no  doubt  succeed  in  taking  care  of  themselves. 

COYOTES. 

Coyotes  are  still  plentiful.  They  are  killed  by  scouts  and  certain 
authorized  soldiers,  when  possible.  About  40  were  shot  and  trapped 
during  the  past  year.  • 
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HOXTNTAIN   SHEEP. 

About  150  mountain  sheep  were  seen  during  the  winter,  on  Buffalo 
Plateau,  near  Tower  Falls,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Everts. 
About  60  that  wintered  on  Mount  Everts  were  fed  alfalfa  during 
the  winter,  at  the  feeding  pens  in  Gardiner  Canyon. 

TRIALS  OF  OFFENDERS. 

The  following  cases  have  been  tried  before  the  United  States  com- 
missioner in  the  park  since  October  15,  1909 : 

1909. 

Oct  16.  United  States  v.  J.  C.  Nlcoleon.  Charge,  killing  wild  animals  In  Tellow- 
Btone  National  Park.    Case  pending. 

Oct  21.  United  States  v.  L.  H.  Smith  and  A.  0.  Duffey.  Charge,  hunting  wild 
animals  in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Defendant  Smith  fined  $50 
and  costs,  with  forfeiture  of  gun.    Defendant  DufTey  not  apprehended. 

Nov.  8.  United  States  v.  Joseph  Juff  and  Stil  Ruling.    Charge,  killing  elk  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park.    Defendants  discharged  by  United  States 
commissioner  at  Bozeman,  Mont 
1910. 

Apr.  7.  United  States  v.  Charles  F.  Smith.  Charge,  larceny.  Defendant  held 
to  United  States  district  court 

Sept  1.  United  States  v.  H.  F.  Welfare.  Charge,  giving  Intoxicating  liquor  to 
soldier  on  duty  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Defendant  fined  $25  and  costs ; 
committed  to  Jail  In  default  of  payment  of  same. 

Septs.  United  States  v.  C.  C.  Rucker.  Charge,  shooting  squirrels  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.    Defendant  fined  $25  and  costs. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  rain  throughout  the  entire  western  country, 
the  mountains  have  dried  up  as  never  before,  rendering  the  dancer 
from  fire  serious.  The  pine  needles  and  gniiss  along  me  roadsides 
and  near  the  camps  were  readily  set  on  fire  from  cigar  and  cigarette 
stumps,  or  even  a  match  carelessly  thrown  away.  In  addition,  the 
^ound  was  so  dry  that  camp  fires  that  were  supposedly  extinguished 
by  water  continued  to  bum  under  the  ground,  and  would  break  out 
a  foot  or  so  from  the  outer  edges  as  they  had  existed  at  the  time  they 
were  left.  Fires  were  readily  started  by  lightning,  for,  though  we 
had  practically  no  rain,  there  were  frequent  violent  electric  storms. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  careful  and  thorough  patrol  by  soldiers  twice 
dailv  of  all  roads  and  camp  sites  the  park  would  have  been  prac- 
tically destroyed. 

There  have  been  10  small  fires  discovered  and  extinguished  by  these 
patrols  and  soldiers  on  station  in  the  park  during  the  summer,  4  of 
them  having  gained  considerable  headway  and  requiring  the  combined 
efforts  of  several  men  for  several  hours  to  extinguish  tnem. 

In  addition  to  these  fires  extinguished  by  the  patrols^  there  have 
been  three  large  fires,  started  farther  back  in  the  mountains  by  light- 
ning. One  of  these  occurred  on  Mount  Holmes,  one  along  Juniper 
Creek  on  Man^s  Mountain,  and  one  south  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 
The  fire  on  Marys  Mountain  threatened  to  be  very  serious.  It  was 
discovered  and  reported  on  August  4.  Three  troops  were  sent  to  fight 
this  fire,  and  they  remained  on  duty  until  August  10. 

The  fire  south  of  the  lake  broke  out  on  August  11.  One  troop  was 
withdrawn  from  Mar3rs  Mountain,  where  it  had  been  left  after  the 
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others  had  been  withdrawn,  and  was  sent  via  the  Thumb  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  fire.  A  second  troop  was  sent  from  the  post  via  the  Lake 
Station,  and  by  boat  to  the  South  Arm  of  the  lake.  These  troops  did 
excellent  work  and  deserve  the  highest  commendation  for  the  energy 
displayed  in  fighting  this  fire,  which  at  times  was  exceedingly  fierce. 
At  one  time  the  entire  camp  was  in  danger,  as  the  fire  traveled  very 
rapidly  and  troops  were  cut  oflf  by  the  lake.  By  working  hard  during 
the  three  weeks  that  thev  were  on  duty,  the  mre  was  confined  to  the 
limits  bounded  practically  by  Solution  Creek,  thence  to  the  head  of 
Beaver  Creek,  tnence  southeast  to  Channel  Mountain,  thence  north- 
east to  the  South  Arm  of  the  lake. 

Four  people  were  ejected  from  the  park  for  starting  fires  through 
carelessness  in  extin^ishiiig  their  camp  fires.  Now  that  the  act  of 
June  2S,  1910,  amending  the  act  of  March  4,  1909,  has  been  promul- 
gated authorizing  the  fine  and  imprisonment  of  those  guilty  of  this 
offense  it  will  possibly  cause  greater  care  on  the  part  of  campers  than 
heretofore. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  C.  Benson, 

MajoTy  Fifth  Gavalrt/j  Superintendent. 

The  Segretaby  of  the  Interior. 
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RULES  AND  REGUIiATIONS. 

BBQUIiATIONS  OF  JULY  2,  1008. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  are  hereby  established  and  made  public,  pur- 
suant to  authority  conferred  by  section  2476,  Revised  Statutes,  United 
States,  and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7, 1894 : 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  remove  or  injure  the  sediments  or  incrusta- 
tions around  the  geysers,  hot  springs,  or  steam  vents;  or  to  deface 
the  same  by  written  inscription  or  otherwise;  or  to  throw  any  sub- 
stance into  the  springs  or  geyser  vents;  or  to  injure  or  disturb,  in 
any  manner,  or  to  carry  on  any  of  the  mineral  deposits,  specimens, 
natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  ride  or  drive  upon  any  of  the  geyser  or  hot- 
sprint  formations,  or  to  turn  stock  loose  to  graze  in  their  vicinity. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  anv  CTOwing  timber.  Camping 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel.  When 
felling  timber  for  fuel  or  for  building  purposes  when  duly  authorized, 
stumps  must  not  be  left  higher  than  12  inches  from  the  ground. 

4.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary,  and  completely 
extin^ished  when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be 
exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

5.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal,  excejpt  dangerous  animals  when  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  prohibited.    The  out- 


capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  possession  of  game 
in  the  park  under  other  circumstances  than  prescribed  above,  will 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  shown 
by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not  the  property  of  the 
person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation,  and  the  actual  owner 
thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms  will  only  be 
permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the  superintendent 
thereof.  On  arrival  at  the  first  station  of  the  park  guard,  parties 
having  firearms,  traps,  nets,  seines,  or  explosives  will  turn  them  over 
to  the  sergeant  in  charge  oi  the  station,  taking  his  receipt  for  them. 
They  will  be  returned  to  the  owners  on  leaving  the  park. 

6.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps^  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
sives^ or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  supermtendent  of  the  park  in  any 
of  the  wateris  of  the  park  or  limited  tnerein  to  any  specified  season  of 
the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

7.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engnge 
in  any  business  in  the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  tlie 
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Department  of  the  Interior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  au- 
thority to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in 
his  discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  shall  be  allowed  in  the  park  unless 
in  charge  of  a  duly  registered  guide. 

8.  Tl^  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stodk  or  cattle  of  any  kind 
within  the  pai^,  as  well  as  we  drivinff  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over 
the  roads  or  the  park,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such  cases  where 
authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It 
is  forbiaden  to  cut  hay  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  excepting 
for  the  use  of  the  wila  game,  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  park  superintendent. 

9.  No  inking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  within  the 
limits  of  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played within  the  park,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  c<m- 
venience  and  guiaance  of  the  public,  upon  buildings  on  leased 
ground. 

11.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct pr  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will 
be  summarily  removed  from  the  park,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

12.  It  is  forbidden  to  carve  or  write  names  or  other  things  on  any 
of  the  mileposts  or  signboards,  or  any  of  the  platforms,  seats,  railings, 
steps,  or  any  structures  or  any  tree  in  the  park. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  will  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subjected  to  a  fine  as  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7.  1894,  "  to  protect  the 
birds  and  animals  in  Yellowstone  National  tark  and  to  punish  crimes 
in  said  park,  and  for  other  purposes,"  of  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  and  be 
adjudged  to  pay  all  costs  of  the  proceedings. 


INSTBXTCTIONS  OF  JULY  2,  1908. 

(1)  The  feeding,  interference  with,  or  molestation  of  any  bear  or 
other  wild  animal  in  the  park  in  any  way  by  any  person  not  author- 
ized by  the  superintendent  is  prohibited. 

(2)  ^ir^.— The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  all  camp  fires  before  they  are  abandoned.  All 
ashes  and  unbumed  bits  or  wood  must,  when  practicable,  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water.  Where  fires  are  built  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  decayed  logs,  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
extinguishment  of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Fire  may  be  extin- 
guished where  water  is  not  available  by  a  complete  covering  of  earth, 
well  packed  down.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  lighted  match, 
cigar,  or  cigarette  is  dropped  in  any  grass,  twigs,  leaves,  or  tree  mold. 

(3)  Camps. — No  camp  will  be  made  at  a  less  distance  than  100 
feet  from  any  traveled  road.  Blankets,  clothing,  hammocks,  or  any 
other  article  liable  to  frighten  teams  must  not  oe  hung  at  a  nearer 
distance  than  this  to  the  road.  The  same  rule  applies  to  temporary 
stops,  such  as  for  feeding  horses  or  for  taking  luncheoiu 
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Many  successive  parties  camp  on  the  same  sites  during  the  season, 
and  camp  pounds  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  they  are  aban- 
doned. Tm  cans  must  be  flattened  ana,  with  bottles,  cast-off  clothing, 
and  all  other  dfibris,  must  be  deposited  in  a  pit  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  camps  are  made  in  unusual  places  where  pits  may  not 
be  provided,  all  refuse  must  be  hidden  where  it  will  not  be  offensive 
to  the  eye. 

(4)  Bicycles. — ^The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  by  persons  usine 
bicycles.  On  meeting  a  team  the  rider  must  stop  and  stand  at  side  of 
road  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team — ^the  outer  side  of  the  road  if 
on  a  OTade  or  curve.  In  passing  a  team  from  tiie  rear,  the  rider 
should  learn  from  the  driver  if  his  horses  are  liable  to  frighten,  in 
which  case  the  driver  should  halt  and  the  rider  dismount  and  walk 
past,  keeping  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team. 

(5)  Ftshing. — ^All  fish  less  than  6  inches  in  length  should  at  once 
be  returned  to  the  water  with  the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish. 
No  one  person  shall  catch  more  than  twenty  fish  in  one  day. 

^6^  Dogs. — Do^  and  cats  are  not  permitted  in  the  park. 

(7)  Grazing  andmdls. — Only  animals  actually  in  use  for  purposes 
of  transportation  through  the  park  may  be  grazed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  camps.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to  run  over  any  of  the 
formations,  nor  near  to  any  of  the  ^ysers  or  hot  springs;  neither 
will  thev  be  allowed  to  run  loose  within  100  feet  of  the  roads. 

(8)  JaoteU. — All  tourists  traveling  with  the  authorized  transpor- 
tation companies,  whether  holding  riotel  coupons  or  paying  cash, 
are  allowed  the  privilege  of  extenoine  their  visit  in  the  park  at  any 
of  the  hotels  without  extra  char^  for  transportation.  However, 
twent3r-f our  hours'  notice  must  be  given  to  the  managers  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  for  reservations  in  other  coaches. 

(9)  Boat  trip  on  Yellowstone  Lake. — ^The  excursion  boat  on  Yel- 
lowstone Lake  plying  between  the  Lake  Hotel  and  the  Thumb  Lunch 
Station  at  the  West  Bay  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  transportation 
of  the  park,  and  an  extra  charge  is  made  by  the  boat  company  for 
this  service. 

(10)  Driving  on  roads  of  varks. — (a)  Drivers  of  vehicles  of  any 
description,  when  overtaken  dv  other  vehicles  traveling  at  a  faster 
rate  of  speed,  shall,  if  requestea  to  do  so,  turn  out  and  give  the  latter 
free  and  unobstructed  passageway. 

(6)  Vehicles,  in  passmg  each  other,  must  give  full  half  of  the  road- 
way.  This  applies  to  freight  outfits  as  well  as  any  other. 

(c)  Bacin^  on  the  park  roads  is  strictly  prohibited. 

(a)  Freight,  baggage,  and  heavy  camping  outfits  on  sidehill  grades 
throughout  the  park  will  take  the  outer  side  of  the  road  while  being 
passed  by  passenger  vehicles  in  either  direction. 

(e)  In  making  a  temporary  halt  on  the  road  for  any  purpose, 
excepting  for  lunch  or  camp,  all  teams  and  vehicles  will  be  pulled 
to  one  side  of  the  road  far  enough  to  leave  a  free  and  unobstructed 
passageway. 

(/)  In  rounding  sharp  curves  on  the  roads,  like  that  in  the  Gh)lden 
Gate  Canyon,  where  the  view  ahead  is  completely  cut  off,  drivers 
will  slow  down  to  a  walk.  Traveling  at  night  is  prohibited  except 
in  cases  of  emergency; 
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(ff)  Tran8i)ortation  companies,  freight  and  wood  contractors,  and 
all  other  parties  and  persons  using  the  park  roads  will  be  held  liable 
for  violation  of  these  instructions. 

(h)  Pack  trains  will  be  required  to  follow  trails  whenever  practi- 
cable. During  the  tourist  season,  when  traveling  on  the  road  and 
vehicles  carrying  passengers  are  met,  the  pack  train  must  move  off 
the  road  not  less  than  100  feet  and  await  the  passage  of  the  vehicle. 

Ji)  During  the  tourist  season  pack  animals,  loose  animals,  or 
die  horses,  except  those  ridden  by  duly  authorized  persons  on 
patrol  or  other  public  duties,  are  not  permitted  on  the  coach  road 
between  Gardiner  and  Fort  Yellowstone. 

(k)  Biding  at  a  gait  faster  than  a  slow  trot  on  the  plateaus  near 
the  hotels  where  tourists  and  other  persons  are  accustomed  to  walk 
is  prohibited. 

(Z)  Mounted  men  on  meeting  a  passenger  team  on  a  grade  will 
halt  on  the  outer  side  until  the  team  passes.  tVhen  approaching  a 
passen^r  team  from  the  rear  warning  must  be  given,  and  no  faster 
gait  will  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  passage,  and  if  on 
a  grade  the  passage  will  be  on  the  outer  side.  A  passenger  team 
mi^  not  be  passed  on  a  dangerous  grade. 

(m)  All  wagons  used  in  hauling  heavy  freight  over  the  park  roads 
must  have  tires  not  less  than  4  inches  in  width.  This  order  does  not 
apply  to  express  freight  hauled  in  light  spring  wagons  with  single 
teams. 

(11)  Miscellaneous. — ^Automobiles  are  not  permitted  in  the  park. 
I^ersons  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  near  any  of  the  regularly  trav- 
eled roads  in  the  park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 

All  complaints  oy  tourists  and  others  as  to  service,  etc^  rendered 
in  the  reservation  should  be  made  to  the  superintendent  m  writing 
before  the  complainant  leaves  the  park. 

(12)  The  penalty  for  disregard  of  these  instructions  is  summary 
ejection  from  the  park. 

Information  relative  to  side  trips  in  the  park  and  the  cost  thereof 
can  be  procured  from  those  authorized  to  transport  passengers 
through  or  to  provide  for  camping  parties  in  the  park,  also  at  the 
office  of  the  superintendent 


BEGULATIGNS  OF  OCTOBEB  11,  1900,  QOVEBNINQ  THB  JXPOXTKB^ 
ING  Ain>  DISPOSITION  OF  LOOSE  LIVB  STOCK. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or 
being  herded  or  grazed  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  without 
authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  taken  up  and 
impounded  by  the  superintendent^  who  will  at  once  give  notioe 
thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known.  It  the  owner  is  not  known,  notice 
of  such  impounding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals, 
with  the  brands  thereon,  wfll  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the 
park  and  in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  any 
animal  thus  impounded  may,  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereor, 
reclaim  the  same  upon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of 
notice  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up  and  detention  of 
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such  animal,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  and  carina  for  the  same. 
If  any  animal  thus  impounded  shall  not  oe  reclaimed  within  thirty 
days  from  notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it 
shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  superintendent  after  ten  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  posting 
notices  in  six  public  places  in  the  park  and  two  pubnc  places  outside 
the  park,  and  oy  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof.  ^ 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impound- 
ing, and  selling  thereof  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  or  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  f rcHn  the  sale  of  any  animal  mav  be  claimed  by 
and  paid  to  tne  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof  of 
ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  tiie  date  of 
sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal  was  sold 
and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition  of 
theproceeds. 

Tne  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 


PENALTY  FOB  INJUBING  TBEES  AND  FOB  NOT  EXTINGUISHINa 

FIBES. 

[Excerpt  from  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  determining  the  heirs  of  deceased 
Indians,  for  the  disposition  and  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  for  the  leasing 
of  allotments,  and  for  other  purposes/*  approved,  June  26,  1910  (30  Stat.,  867),  pro- 
viding punishment  for  depredations  and  for  not  extinguishing  flres  on  public  lands,  etc.] 

Sec.  6.  That  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  re- 
vise, and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  (Thirty-fifth  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thousand  and  ninety-eight),  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read : 

Sec.  50.  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  in  unlawfully 
cutting,  or  shall  wantonly  injure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  be  wantonly 
injured  or  destroyed,  any  tree,  growing,  standing,  or  being  upon  any 
land  of  the  United  States  whidi,  in  pursuance  of  law,  has  been  re- 
served or  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  any  public  use,  or  upon 
any  Indian  reservation  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any 
tribe  of  Indians  imder  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  tlian  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 
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That  section  fifty -three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read: 
Sec.  53.  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timber,  or 
other  inflammable  material  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  any  In- 
dian reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of 
Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  Indian 
allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before  leaving 
said  fire,  totally  extinguish  the  same;  and  whoever  shall  fail  to  do  so 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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Office  op  the  Superintendent, 

Yosemdte^  CdL.^  October  16^  1910. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  conditioDB 
and  administration  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  during  the  season 
of  1910: 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

This  park  is  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Mono  counties, 
Cal.,  and  originally  covered  an  area  of  aoout  1,512  square  miles. 
The  lands  embraced  therein  were  set  aside  by  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved October  1,  1890  (26  Stat.,  650),  and  were  placed  under  tae 
supervision  of  the  Secretai^  of  the  Interior.  By  the  act  of  February 
7. 1905  (83  Stat.,  702),  and  the  joint  resolution  of  June  11, 1906  (84 
Stat,  881),  the  boundaries  were  changed,  excluding  a  total  of  555.91 
square  miles  therefrom  and  including  a  total  of  168.35  square  miles 
not  previously  within  the  reservation,  making  the  present  area  of 
1,124.41  square  miles,  or  719,622.40  acres,  llie  second  change  in 
boundaries  included  the  recession  of  Yosemite  Valley  and  Manposa 
Biff  Tree  Grove  to  the  Federal  Government. 

It  se^ns  to  be  not  generally  known  that  Yosemite  Valley  is  open  to 
travel  all  the  year  roimd,  and  that,  while  it  is  imi>racticable  because  of 
the  snow  to  ascend  any  of  the  trails  up  to  the  rim  of  the  valley,  the 
principal  roads  are  passable. 

The  unusually  early  spring  freed  the  roads  of  snow  by  April  1,  and 
the  stages  from  Yosemite  Valley  to  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove 
began  running  on  that  date,  whicn  is  a  month  earlier  than  usuaL  The 
stage  line  between  the  valley  and  El  Portal  is  in  operation  aU  the 
year. 

I  returned  to  my  station  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  on  De- 
cember 4, 1909,  visiting  the  park  from  time  to  time  during  the  winter 
for  administrative  purposes.  On  April  15  I  returned  to  the  park  to 
remain  for  the  season. 

Troops  D  and  K,  First  Cavalry^  under  orders  from  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  department,  arrived  in  Yosemite  Valley  on  May  4, 
1910,  and  reported  to  me  for  duty  in  the  park. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  detachments  were  stationed  at  Wawona,  the 
Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  Crane  FlaL  Merced  Big  Trees,  Aspen 
Valley,  Hog  Banch,  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  Lake  Eleanor,  Buck 
Creek,  and  Soda  Springs.  Districts  were  assigned  the  detachmenL 
which  waa  provided  with  written  instructions  and  a  schedule  of 
patrols.  These  troops  were  new  to  the  park  and  some  time  was  re- 
quired to  make  them  acauainted  with  their  difties  and  with  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  park,  but  tney  were  in  the  main  zealous  in  learning  and 
carrying  out  instructions. 
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GRAZING. 

No  sheep  or  stock  have  been  herded  through  the  park,  but  mucb 
trouble  and  friction  with  cattle  and  cattle  owners  was  caused  by  the 
drifting  in  of  cattle  from  the  forest  reserve  on  the  west  side,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  report  the  owners  to  the  forest  supervisor  tor  the 
violations  of  the  conditions  of  their  grazing  permits. 

FIRES. 

There  have  been  numerous  fires,  several  of  them  in  Yosemite  Val- 
ley^ but  except  three  they  were  all  small  and  extinguished  before 
serious  damage  was  done. 

Of  the  three  large  fires,  one  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  about 
1  mile  northwest  of  Bald  Mountain,  and  while  several  square  miles 
were  burned  over  the  fire  was  nearly  all  amon^  fallen  timbiw,  stumps, 
and  undergrowth,  and  no  serious  damage  resulted. 

Another  large  fire  was  about  one-half  mile  southwest  of  the  point 
where  the  Biff  Oak  Flat  road  crosses  Tamarack  Creek^  and  burned 
over  an  area  aoout  a  half  mile  wide  and  a  mile  long,  but  it  was  largely 
confined  to  dead  branches  and  undergrowth. 

The  third  large  fire  started  near  the  Wawona  road  about  one-half 


caused  by  lightning. 

The  troops  deserve  warm  thanks  and  commendation  for  the  energy 
and  efficiency  with  which  they  performed  the  arduous  duties  and 
labors  of  fire  fighting. 

On  request  of  the  forest  officials  one  officer  and  ten  men  were  sent 
to  aid  in  extinguishing  a  large  fire  near  Hazel  Green,  in  the  Stanislaus 
Forest  Reserve,  and  they  rendered  material  assistance. 

GAME. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  a  marked  increase  in  deer,  bear, 
grouse^  and  quail.  Coyotes  have  increased  also,  but  there  have  beoi 
no  indications  of  increase  in  cougar,  or  mountain  lion,  and  the  timber 
wolf. 

The  bears  caused  much  annoyance  to  campers  in  Yosemito  Valley 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  by  prowling  around  their  tents 
at  ni^t  and  eating  their  food  supplies,  and  it  may  beccnne  necessary 
to  destroy  some  of  them  to  keep  tnem  out  of  the  valley  for  the  above 
reason,  and  also  because  serious  disaster  might  result  should  a  bear 
be  met  on  one  of  the  high  trails  by  a  riding  party.  The  odor  of  a 
bear  will  drive  most  horses  or  mules  frantic  with  fear. 

FISH. 

Twelve  cans  of  rainbow,  6  cans  of  eastern  brook,  and  6  cans  of 
Loch  Leven  trout,  about  4,000  to  the  can,  were  received  from  the 
California  fish  and  game  commission,  Sisson  hatchery,  of  which  14 
cans  were  planted  in  the  Merced  River  between  Happy  Isles  and 
Pohono  Bridge,  8  in  Bridal  Veil  Creek  below  the  falls,  and  4  in 
Tenaya  Creek.    These  plants  were  made  on  the  night  of  July  14. 
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Because  the  streams  in  Yosemite  Valley  were  fished  out  fishing  in 
them  has  been  prohibited  until  July  1,  1912,  by  which  time,  it  is 
believed,  fish  will  be  abundant,  though  it  will  be  advisable  to  reduce 
the  limit  of  catch  to  25. 

'  FENCES. 

The  recommendation  of  last  year,  that  the  western  boundary  be 
^  fenced,  is  renewed. 

There  has  been  little  trouble  this  year  from  trespassing  of  cattle 
or  other  stock,  except  upon  a  portion  of  the  western  and  southwestern 
boimdary.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  protect  the  entire  western 
line  with  the  few  outposts  that  can  be  established,  and  there  results 
some  friction  with  the  owners  of  cattle  that  are  permitted  to  graze 
in  the  forest  reserve  immediately  up  to  the  boundary,  but  are  not 
allowed  to  ffraze  within  the  park.  All  this  friction  could  be  easily 
avoided  by  the  construction  of  a  fence  as  suggested.  It  would  reauire 
about  50  miles  of  fence,  which  could  readily  oe  put  up  at  a  cost  or  not 
more  than  $10,000;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  would  be  one  of  the 
wisest  measures  that  could  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  friction 
and  misunderstanding  with  cattlemen. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  place  a  fence  around  the  big  tree,  Grizzly 
Giant,  in  the  Mariposa  grove,  to  protect  the  tree  from  vandalism,  and 
an  estimate  of  cost  has  been  submitted. 

PATENTED  IiANDS. 

There  are  approximately  20,000  acres  of  timber  and  homestead 
claims  in  the  park,  and  I  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  need  of 
action  looking  toward  the  acquisition  by  the  Government  of  aU  these 
patented  lan&. 

There  are  no  persons  now  living  upon  patented  lands  within  the 
limits  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Kibby,  at  Lake  Eleanor.  All  patented  lands  upon  which  people  were 
living  were  excluded  from  the  park  by  the  joint  resolution  of  June  11, 
1906.  The  only  patented  lan<^  now  retained  are  timber  claims  and 
a  few  claims  tnat  were  taken  up  imder  the  homestead  act  and  were 
never  occupied  as  homesteads,  but  simply  used  as  a  pretext  for 
bringing  in  stock  to  strav  upon  the  park  lands.  These  private  lands 
are  no  longer  of  any  value  to  their  owners,  as  there  is  not  sufficient 
grazing  on  them  to  keep  half  a  dozen  animals  during  the  summer. 
The  timber  claims  are  valuable  and  are  becoming  more  so  each  year. 
Some  of  the  finest  sugar-pine  timber  in  California  lies  within  the 
limits  of  the  park,  along  the  line  of  the  road  from  Wawona  to  Chin- 
quapin Station.  The  large  tract  of  timber  land  which  formerly  was 
in  tne  park,  but  was  excluded  by  the  act  of  February  7^  1905,  has 
already  been  purchased  by  a  lumber  company,  and  a  railroad  con- 
structed directly  into  this  timber,  and  active  steps  taken  to  put  the 
lumber  upon  the  market.  The  Sugar  Pine  Lumber  Company,  which 
formerly  was  operating  40  miles  south  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park,  is  now  cutting  timber  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
southern  boundarjr,  and  the  mountains  are  rapidly  being  denuded 
of  all  timber.  This  is  what  will  happen  to  the  timber  upon  all  the 
patented  lands  within  the  limits  ot  the  park  in  a  very  short  time 
unless  they  are  purchased  by  the  Government  and  all  private  rights 
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extin^ished.  This  is  a  matter  which  needs  urgent  attention  and 
should  no  longer  be  neglected.  It  would  be  ^eatly  to  the  interests 
of  the  Government  to  purchase  all  private  daims  within  the  park 
and  thus  extinguish  them.  The  necessity  of  preserving  the  forest 
in  this  portion  of  the  park  and  of  reducmg  the  number  of  private 
claims  to  such  an  extent  as  would  justify  me  Federal  Grovemment 
in  purchasing  the  remaining  claims  was  one  of  the  main  points  which 
caused  the  i  osemite  Conmiission  of  1904  to  recommend  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  area  of  the  park.  This  commission,  as  has  every  other  per- 
son who  has  been  charjged  with  the  welfare  ox  the  park  or  with  mak- 
ing any  recommendations  with  regard  to  it,  recommended  that  t^e 
Government  immediately  purchase  and  extinguish  all  private  rights. 
The  Yosemite  Liunber  Company  is  now  surveying  for  a  logging 
railroad  from  the  park  boundary  near  Chinquapin  to  El  Portal,  and 
they  have  applied  for  permission  to  continue  the  survey  to  the  timber 
lands  that  tney  claim  to  own  in  the  park. 

TELEPHONE  SERVICE. 

The  telephone  service  has  been  further  extended,  repaired,  and 
improved,  so  that  now  all  the  outposte  are  in  telephonic  communica- 
tion with  the  superintendent's  o£Bce  in  Yosemite  Valley.  The  admin- 
istration and  control  of  the  park  has  been  still  more, facilitated  by 
these  extensions  and  improvement,  leaving  little  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  quick  communication.  The  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  by  permission  of  the  department,  operates  its  lines  from 
the  Yosemite  Valley  to  the  outside  world  by  way  of  El  Portal,  and 
permission  has  recently  been  granted  for  tne  extension  of  the  line 
from  the  village  to  Camp  Curry.  One  of  the  conditions  on  which 
their  permit  was  granted  is  that  all  government  messages  shall  be 
transmitted  free. 

ROADS. 

The  only  government  roads  in  the  park  are  those  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  portions  of  the  Coulterville,  Big  Oak  Flat,  and  Wawona 
roads,  and  the  road  from  the  valley  to  El  Portal,  about  35  miles  in  all. 

Beiore  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant  was  ceded  to  the  Government 
the  State  of  California  had  purchased  that  portion  of  each  road  lying 
within  tiie  grant,  and  these  portions  were  included  in  the  cession  to 
the  Government,  which  explains  how  a  portion  of  each  of  these  toll 
roads  became  government  roads. 

All  other  roads  in  the  park,  totelling  about  116  miles  in  length, 
are  toll  roads,  namely,  the  Coulterville,  the  Big  Oak  Flat,  the 
Wawona,  and  the  Tioga  roads. 

So  far  as  these  toll  roads  lie  in  the  park  it  is  of  course  desirable 
that  their  franchises  be  extinguished,  but  the  matter  is  complicated. 
The  roads  were  built  under  proper  authority  many  years  ago  before 
the  park  was  created^,  and  the  right  of  the  owners  to  collect  toll  until 
the  expiration  of  their  franchises,  if  they  duly  fulfill  their  obligations 
to  keep  the  roads  in  good  condition,  would  seem  to  be  unquestionable. 

For  full  information  about  these  roads,  reference  is  invited  to  the 
Report  of  the  Yosemite  Park  Commission,  Senate  Document  No.  34, 
Fifty-eighth  Congress,  third  session,  from  which  most  of  the  date 
here  given  were  obtained. 
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COULTE&VUXE  BOAD. 

The  Coulterville  and  Yosemite  Turnpike  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated apparently  in  1870;  the  road  was  completed  and  opened  to 
travel  June  17,  1874,  being  the  first  road  into  the  valley;  original 
length,  31  miles.  In  1885-1887  the  State  purchased  the  4  miles  east 
of  the  "  blacksmith  shop."  A  branch  was  Duilt  from  Hazel  Green  to 
Crane  Flat  on  the  Big  Oak  Flat  road,  a  distance  of  4.8  miles,  making 
the  total  length  owned  by  the  company  31.8  miles,  of  which  about 
19  miles  is  within  the  park;  western  terminus  is  Bower  Cave,  on 
North  Fork  of  Merced  River;  highest  elevation,  6,050  feet;  original 
cost  of  road  and  subsequent  permanent  improvements  to  end  of  1899, 
$85,000;  the  State  paid  10,000  for  the  portion  within  the  State 
grant.    The  franchise  of  this  road  expires  about  1920. 

Bi;0  OAK  FLAT  BOAD. 

The  Big  Oak  Flat  and  Yosemite  Turnpike  Boad  Company  was 
incorporated  January  20,  1871;  the  road  was  completed  in  1874; 
original  length,  33  miles;  State  of  California  in  1886  bought  the  3 
miks  within  the  valley  grant;  length  in  present  park  about  10  miles; 
western  terminus  on  line  between  Mariposa  and  Tuolumne  counties 
in  sec  27^  T.  1  S.,  R.  17  E.,  Mount  Diablo  Base  and  Meridian ;  high- 
est elevation  on  road,  7,250  feet;  original  cost  of  construction,  $40,000. 
The  franchise  of  this  road  expires  January  20, 1921. 

WAWOKA  BOAD. 

The  Yosemite  Stage  and  Turnpike  Company  was  incorporated 
November  16,  1877,  but  the  road  had  been  begun  before  that;  it  was 
completed  in  1874;  original  length,  includmg  three  branches,  67 
miles;  State  purchased  7  miles  within  valley  nant  in  1886;  present 
length  in  park,  excluding  Glacier  Point  branch,  19  miles;  length  of 
Glacier  Point  oranch,  alx>ut  13  miles;  northern  terminus  at  the  line 
between  Madera  and  Mariposa  coimties;  highest  elevation  on  the 
main  line,  6,390  feet;  on  Glacier  Point  brandi,  8,200  feet;  original 
cost  of  construction  of  entire  system,  $77,000;  cost  of  the  portion  of 
the  main  line  lying  in  park,  $35,000.  The  franchise  of  this  road 
expires  November  16, 1927. 

TIOOA  BOAD. 

Official  title.  Great  Sierra  Wagon  Road;  name  of  company.  Great 
Sierra  Cimsolidated  Silver  Mining  Company;  incorporated  about 
1881;  road  completed  in  1883;  length,  56  miles;  length  in  present 

Sirk,  about  45  miles ;  western  terminus  at  Sequoia,  or  CrockerSj  on  * 
ig  Oak  Flat  road;  eastern  terminus,  Tioga,  east  of  Sierra  Divide; 
highest  elevation,  9,941  feet;  original  cost,  about  $62,000;  tolls  col- 
lected only  one  or  two  years,  since  which  time  none  has  been  collected 
nor  the  road  kept  in  good  repair.  The  franchise  of  this  road  expires 
January  8, 1934.  There  has  oeen  considerable  wagon  travel  over  this 
road  this  summer,  but  the  road  is  in  wretched  condition. 
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OOVEBNMENT  BOADa 

The  El  Portal- Yosemite  Village  road  islihe  main  highway  into  the 
park,  and  travel  over  it  was  made  fairly  comfortable  this  season  by 
the  installation  of  a  water-sprinkling  system.  This  system  has  not 
been  quite  faultless,  due  to  an  insufficient  number  of  water  stations, 
but  the  defect  is  recognized  and  the  remedv  found,  and  it  will  be 
applied  early  next  season.  That  portion  of  me  road  oetween  El  Por- 
tal and  Pohono  Bridge,  about  10  miles,  is  still  rocky,  narrow,  and 
tortuous,  and  it  should  be  widened,  straightened,  regelated  in  grade, 
and  metaled.  Work  has  been  resumed  on  that  portion  of  this  road 
between  El  Capitan  Bridge  and  the  village,  where  it  was  discontinued 
last  year,  about  1^  miles  east  of  the  bridge,  and  is  proOTessing  rapidlj 
and  satisfactorily  bv  day  labor  under  an  allotment  of  $14,oS).  This 
portion  of  the  road  had  already  been  graded,  culverts  put  in,  and 
large  quantities  of  stone  distributed  alongside  when  work  was  dis- 
continued last  fall,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  completed  as  far  as 
Camp  Ahwahnee  with  the  present  allotment.  The  portion  of  the 
Wawona  road  that  belongs  to  the  Government  should  be  improved 
and  sprinkled,  and  all  the  roads  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  should  be 
metaled,  parts  of  them  being  relocated,  in  order  to  follow  more 
attractive  routes,  and  especiaUy  should  the  portion  between  the  vil- 
lage and  Happy  Isles,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  be  metaled  and 
sprinkled  first,  because  of  the  preponderance  of  travel  over  it.  Two 
5,000-gallon  water  tanks  were  installed  between  Camp  Ahwahnee  and 
El  Capitan  Bridge  to  supply  water  for  sprinkling  tne  new  road  be- 
tween those  points,  and  it  is  intended  to  convey  electric  power  along 
this  road  to  run  the  pumps  that  will  fill  these  tanks,  and  also  by 
further  extension  rim  tne  rock-crushing  machinery  at  the  rock  quarry 
near  Pohono  Bridge.    An  allotment  has  been  made  for  this  purpose, 

TRAILS. 

All  the  important  trails  exterior  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  have  been 
repaired  and  those  from  Tamarack  Flat  to  Aspen  Valley  and  from 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  to  Lake  Eleanor  have  been  materially 
shortened  and  improved.  A  large  number  of  guide  signs  on  many 
of  these  trails  were  put  up. 

An  allotment  was  made  for  the  construction  of  a  new  trail  from 
above  Mirror  Lake  to  Lake  Tenaya,  and  the  trail  has  been  completed 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  in  Tenaya  Canyon,  all  the  most  difficult 
work  having  been  finished. 

It  will  not  be  practicable  to  finish  this  trail  this  fall,  but  the  unfin- 
ished portion  will  be  easy  and  admit  of  rapid  progress,  so  that  it  will 
be  open  for  travel  early  next  season  and  win  provide  a  most  attractive 
trip. 

AH  the  old  trails  leading  up  from  the  floor  of  the  valley  to  the  rim, 
about  24  miles  total,  are  subjected  every  year  to  heavy  travel  and  the 
wear  and  tear  on  them  is  great.  They  were  all  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  it  required  constant  labor. 
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BRIDGES. 

A  new  wagon  bridge  was  built  over  the  Merced  River  at  the  power 
plant,  a  new  footbri^e  was  built  to  Happy  Isles,  and  a  new  wagon 
bridge  over  Cascade  Creek  on  the  Yosemite-El  Portal  road  is  under 
construction. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  names  were  given  to  all  the  large 
bridges  in  Yosemite  Vallev  not  already  named — ^the  one  over  Merced 
River  near  the  Sentinel  Hotel,  Sentinel;  that  over  the  Merced  be- 
tween Kenney ville  and  Camp  Currv,  Stoneman ;  that  over  the  Merced 
near  the  orchard  in  the  east  encf  of  the  valley,  Clark;  that  over 
Tenaya  Creek,  Tenaya ;  and  that  over  the  Merced  near  Happy  Isles, 
Secretary. 

The  Sentinel  Bridge  should  be  replaced  by  a  reenforced-concrete 
bridge  about  four  times  as  wide  as  the  present  bridge,  which  is  just 
wide  enough  for  one  wagon  and  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  As 
the  view  n*om  the  bridge  is  attractive,  visitors  freq[uently  gather 
there  to  admire  it,  but  are  compelled  to  move  off  the  bridge  whenever 
a  team  passes  over. 

CONCESSIONS. 

The  following  concessions  were  held  in  the  park  during  the  period 
from  November  1, 1909,  to  October  31, 1910: 

Concessions,  November  i,  1909,  to  October  91,  1910. 


No. 


Name. 


For  what  granted. 


Expiration. 


Ammal 
rentaL 


Leoies, 


Cook,  J.  B 

Coflman  A  Kenney . 
Jorgensen,  Chris 


Sentinel  and 
hotels. 

Livery 

Studio 


Olader  Point 


Oct  31,1010 


....do 

Oct.  31,1014 


PermiU. 


Best,  H.C 

Boysen,  J.  T 

Claflin,  Mrs.  Eleanor  B 

Clark,  Oalen 

Coflman  dc  Kenney 

Cook,J.B 

Curry,  David  A 

Degnan,  John 

Desnan.  Mrs.  John 

Flue,  George 

Foley,D.  J 

PlUsbury,  Arthur  C 

Salter,  Nelson  L 

SeU,W.M 

Yosemite  Transportation  Co . 

....do 

Baxter.E.  N 

Yosemite  Transportation  Co . 

Noce,  Fred 

Torrence,  Edward 

McCauley,  F.  W 

Langwortny^.  D 

Jones,  Chas .  E 

Baker,  John.Jr 

Jones,  Tom  U 


Studio,  photographs 

do , 

Hand-painted  china 

Residence , 

Blacksmith  shop , 

Public  camp , 

do , 

Residence 

Sale  of  bread,  milk,  etc. . 

Studio,  photographs 

do , 

.....do , 

Merchandise  store 

Public  camp 

Transportation 

do , 

Studio,  photographs 

Hauling  freight 

Peddling  fruit , 

Guide , 

Butcher  wagon 

Guide 

....do 

Transportation , 

Guide , 


Oct.  31,1910 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  15,1910 
Oct.  31,1910 


18,600 
1,£00 


300 

800 

fiO 

1 

40 

1,000 

1,000 

30 

36 

30 

360 

300 

1,000 

600 

3,000 

3,600 

60 

360 

25 

16 

25 

32 

40 

60 

16 
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HOTELS  AND  CAMPS. 

There  is  only  one  hotel  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  it  was  built 
years  ago  for  summer  use  only,  possesses  few  conveniences,  and  does 
not  even  admit  of  being  remodeled  to  advantage. 

A  new  hotel  in  a  dinerent  localitjr  is  an  urgent  need  of  the  park. 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Miller,  whose  application  for  the  privilege  of  building 
a  new  hotel  in  the  valley  was  approved  several  years  ago,  seems  to 
have  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

Camp  Ahwahnee,  near  the  foot  of  the  Glacier  Point  trail ;  Camp 
Lost  ArroWj  near  the  foot  of  the  Yosemite  Falls;  and  Camp  Curry, 
under  Glacier  Point,  were  all  operated  satisfactorily  during  tne 
summer,  but  the  sewer  systems  of  Camp  Ahwahnee  ana  Camp  Curry 
were  troublesome  toward  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  believed  the 
fault  will  be  remedied  by  additional  septic  tanks,  which  have  been 
already  built  for  Camp  Curry  and  will  be  built  also  for  Camp 
Ahwahnee  before  next  season. 

The  capacity  of  Camp  Curry  was  enlarged  to  400  guests,  and 
these  camps,  with  the  hotel  and  its  annexes,  were  sufficient  to  com- 
fortably accommodate  all  visitors  during  the  season. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WATER  STJPPIjY. 

In  1907  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  granted  a  hearing  at  San 
Francisco  in  regard  to  reopening  the  matter  of  granting  reservoir 
rights  of  way  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  and  at  Lake  Eleanor,  in 
the  Yosemite  National  Park,  for  the  furnishing  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  Sierra  water  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  under  an  appli- 
cation of  James  D.  Phelan,  former  mayor  of  the  city,  which  had 
been  filed  October  15,  1901,  later  assigned  to  the  city,  and  denied  by 
the  department.  Mr.  Marsden  Manson,  city  engineer,  department 
of  public  works,  was  given  authority  to  act  for  the  city,  and  after 
extended  hearings,  conferences,  and  the  submission  of  briefs  for  and 
aj^inst  the  proposition  the  Secretary,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tion vested  m  him  by  the  act  of  February  15,  1901,  reinstated  the 
Phelan  application  on  May  11,  1908,  and  granted  the  option  which 
the  city  or  San  Francisco  desired  until  Sie  matter  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  and  definite  action  taken  upon  the  filing  of 
certain  stipulations  affording  ample  protection  to  the  park  lands 
and  to  the  rights  of  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation  districts  to 
the  use  of  the  flow  of  the  Tuolumne  River.  The  stipulations  provide, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Lake  Eleanor  site  shall  be  developed 
to  its  full  capacity  before  beginning  the  development  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  site.  The  city  will  be  required  to  pay  for  timber  cut  or 
used  in  the  exploitation  of  the  reservoir  sites  or  rights  of  way  for 
conduits,  etc.,  and  for  any  power  which  may  be  generated  in  the 
future  and  sold  commercially. 

The  city's  representatives  have  surveyed  a  dam  site  in  sec.  3,  T.  1  N., 
R.  19  E.,  at  Lake  Eleanor,  and  have  begun  to  clear  and  explore  for 
foundations  for  the  dam,  the  timber  on  the  site  having  first  been 
appraised  by  a  forest  officer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  camp  site  and  tem- 
porary buildings  for  the  laborers  were  also  established.  Preliminary 
surveys  of  the  Lake  Eleanor  main  canal,  running  from  the  dam  above 
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mentioned  to  a  junction  with  the  Hetch  Hetchy  main  canaJL  and  of 
the  Cherry  Creek  diversion  canal,  running  from  Cherry  Creek,  in 
sec.  8,  T.  2  N.,  R.  19  E.,  to  the  Lake  Eleanor  dam  site,  were  approved 
by  the  department  on  February  25, 1909. 

The  sum  of  $13,128.77  has  been  accepted  from  the  city  as  pavment 
in  full  for  timber  and  forest  growth  in  the  reservoir  space  oi  Lake 
Eleanor,  Tuolumne  County,  Cal.,  upon  the  land  under  control  of  the 
United  States  to  be  flooded  by  the  first  reservoir  level  constructed 
under  the  grant  to  the  city  of  May  11, 1908. 

On  February  25,  1910,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  issued  a  cita- 
tion to  the  mayor  and  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  to  show  cause  why  the  Hetch  Hetchy  VaUev  and  reservoir 
site  should  not  be  eliminated  from  the  permit  granted  May  11, 1908, 
for  a  water  supply  for  the  said  city  and  coun^.  A  board  of  army 
engineers,  consisting  of  Lieut.  Col.  John  Biddie,  Lieut.  Col.  Harry 
Taylor,  and  Maj.  Spencer  Cosby,  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps,  were  detailed 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  advisory  to  him  in 
the  disposition  of  the  question.  An  application  having  been  made 
by  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  an  extension  of  time  to  secure  fur- 
ther data,  the  department  granted  a  continuance  for  such  purpose 
for  one  year,  or  until  June  1,  1911,  and  the  advisory  board  of  army 
engineers  was  authorized  to  receive  such  data  as  might  be  furnished 
by  the  city  to  establish  its  claims  for  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  site,  and  secure  such  further  information  on 
the  subject  as  might  be  deemed  advisable.  Congress  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $12,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  board. 

BUILDINGS. 

An  attractive  office  building,  24  feet  square,  with  an  exterior  of  pine 
poles  and  cedar  bark,  was  buut  by  the  i  osemite  Transportation  (jom- 
pany  in  Yosemite  village  nearly  opposite  the  superintendent's  office, 
at  a"^  cost  of  $1,351.26. 

The  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  occupy  a  part  of 
this  building,  for  which  it  pays  a  monthly  rental  of  $10,  beginning 
May  23, 1910,  with  the  understanding  that  when  the  Yosemite  Trans- 
portation Company  shall  have  received  rentals  sufficient  to  reimburse 
them  for  the  cost  of  the  building  no  further  rental  shall  be  charged. 

The  cottage  of  the  supervisor  reported  last  year  as  nearly  com- 
pleted, at  a  cost  of  $2,800,  was  finally  completed  at  a  cost  of  $3,150, 
the  department  having  increased  the  allotment  after  last  year's  re- 
port was  submitted. 

A  cottage  with  bam  and  stable  was  built  at  both  Cascade  Creek 
and  the  Arched  Rocks  for  the  use  of  road  laborers,  and  the  drivers 
of  the  road-sprinkling  wagons  and  their  wagons  and  teams. 

The  blacksmith  shop  in  Yosemite  Valley  was  enlarged  so  as  to 
permit  wagons  to  be  taken  inside  for  repairs,  and  minor  repairs  and 
improvements  were  made  on  nearly  all  the  buildings  in  the  park  used 
by  the  Government. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  residence  and  an  office  be  constructed  for 
the,  superintendent  The  present  building,  used  for  both  purposes, 
is  too  smalL 
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POWER  PliANT,  WATER  DISTRIBUTION,  AND  SANI- 
TATION. 

An  allotment  of  $10,000  was  made  last  year  to  remedy  the  preca- 
rious condition  of  the  power  plant,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tiie 
pipe  furnishing  the  water  runs  through  a  tunnel  of  loose  earth  and 
stone,  which  tunnel  has  already  caved  in,  but  without  damaging  the 
pipe.  As  further  caving  of  the  tunnel  seems  imminent,  and  as  it 
would  necessitate  a  shut  down  of  the  plant  for  an  extended  period  if 
it  occurred,  a  new  trench  for  the  pipe  has  been  opened  around  the 
tunnel  so  as  to  completely  eliminate  the  tunnel.  Tne  new  head  gate 
and  fore  bay  and  trench  are  nearly  finished  and  it  is  expected  that  all 
will  be  completed  early  in  November. 

In  the  appendix  to  tne  annual  report  for  1908  of  the  acting  superin- 
tendent are  reports  made  by  Mr.  M.  O.  Leighton,  chief  hydrographer, 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  on  September  22  and  Decemter  4, 
1907,  describing  the  flimsy  material,  faulty  construction,  and  critical 
condition  of  this  plant.  It  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  of  greater 
capacity.  The  condition  of  the  water-distributing  system  is  still 
deplorable,  and  there  was  a  marked  shortage  of  water  for  a  consider- 
able period  this  season  in  Camp  Curry  and  in  the  army  camp,  due 
to  the  unusually  long  dry  season. 

These  two  camps  and  i  osemite  village  are  supplied  from  a  spring 
near  the  foot  of  Glacier  Point.  The  water  is  of  ideal  purity  and 
quality  and  it  is  believed  its  capacity  can  be  greatly  developed. 

The  method  of  sewage  disposal  suggested  by  Mr.  Leighton  in  1907 
for  Kenneyville  and  camps  Anwahnee  and  Curry,  were  continued  this 
year,  but  as  stated  elsewhere,  with  less  satisfactory  results  at  the 
camps. 

UNDERGROWTH. 

The  dense  thickets  that  are  growing  up  in  Yosemite  Valley  should 
be  cleared,  and  the  trees  thinned  out,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the 
best.  The  willow  thicket  that  had  swallowed  up  the  Bridal  Veil 
Meadow  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  cleared  out  this  fall. 

BIO  TREES. 

The  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  was  twice  during  the  summer 
menaced  by  large  forest  fires  that,  starting  outside  some  distance 
away  and  burning  toward  the  grove,  gained  such  headway  that  they 
were  stopped  only  within  a  half  mile  of  the  grove.  It  is  believed 
that  if  a  fire  guard  about  150  feet  wide  were  cut  entirely  around 
this  grove  and  some  of  the  interior  undergrowth  removed  tne  danger 
of  the  destruction  of  the  grove  by  fire  would  be  removed,  as  a  pre 
starting  within  the  grove  would  surely  be  discovered  before  it  could 
gain  much  headway.  It  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  for  this  purpose. 

Many  of  the  signs  attached  to  the  trees  are  most  unsightly  and 
inappropriate,  and  until  suitable  tablets  in  harmony  witn  the 
environment  can  be  substituted  they  will  be  replaced  by  a  small 
metal  plate,  painted  black,  with  the  name  in  gilt. 
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QAJUEN  CIiARK. 

(Jalen  Clark  died  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  March  24,  1910,  and  was 
buried  in  Yosemite  Valley  on  April  2  following  at  a  place  chosen 
by  himself  not  far  from  the  Yosemite  Falls.  He  was  nearly  96  years 
old  and  for  twenty-four  years  was  guardian  of  the  Yosemite  valley 
and  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  under  the  State  of  California. 
Although  ne  resigned  the  guardianship  in  1897,  he  continued  to 
reside  in  the  valley,  except  in  the  winter,  and  it  was  his  desire  that 
he  might  be  in  the  valley  when  death  should  come  to  him.  It  was 
his  wish  that  a  seat  might  be  provided  somewhere  near  Yosemite 
Falls  where  old  people  might  sit  and  view  the  falls,  and  an  allotment 
has  been  made  to  provide  such  a  seat  as  a  memorial  to  him. 

It  is  appropriate  to  repeat  here  the  following  tribute: 

Whereas  Galen  Clark  has  for  a  long  number  of  years  been  closely  identified 
with  Yosemite  Valley,  and  has  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  been  its 
guardian;  and 

Whereas  he  has  by  his  own  choice  and  will  relinquished  t]ie  trust  confided 
In  him  and  retired  to  private  life ;  and 

Whereas  his  faithful  and  eminent  services  as  guardian;  his  constant  efforts 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  enhance  the  beauties  of  Yosemite;  his  dignified, 
kindly,  and  courteous  demeanor  to  all  who  have  come  to  see  and  enjoy  its 
wonders,  and  his  upright  and  noble  life  deserve  from  us  a  fitting  recognition 
and  memorial.    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  cordial  assurance  of  the  appreciation  by  this  commission 
of  the  efforts  and  labors  of  Galen  Clark  as  guardian  of  Yosemite  be  tendered 
and  expressed  to  him ; 

That  we  recognize  in  him  a  faithful,  efllclent,  and  worthy  citizen,  and  officer 
of  this  commission  and  of  the  State;  that  he  wUl  be  followed  Into  his  retire- 
ment by  the  sincerest  and  best  wishes  of  this  commission  individually  and  as 
a  body  for  continued  long  life  and  constant  happiness. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  commissioners  to  manage  Yosemite  Valley  and 
Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  held  in  Yosemite  Valley  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1897, 
the  above  resolutions  of  said  commission  were  unanimously  adopted. 

h.  j.  ostrandeb, 
Max  Goldberg, 
C.  G.  Given s, 

Coimnissionera, 
James  H.  Bxtdd, 

Governor, 
Abbot  Kinnin, 

Vice-President. 
Attest: 

John  L.  Shebhan, 

Secretary. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  DEATHS. 

A  man  who  had  walked  into  the  park  in  search  of  work  was  found 
lying  under  a  tree  side  and  removed  to  the  army  hospital,  where  he 
died  on  July  9,  1910.  Little  could  be  learned  about  hmi,  except  that 
he  came  from  Coulterville,  Cal.,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
in  Yosemite  Valley.    His  name  was  Frank  Beckerman. 

On  July  11,  1910,  Mr.  Leonard  L.  Lisher  accidentally  fell  from  a 
tree  in  Yosemite  Valley  and  received  injuries  from  which  he  died  a 
few  hours  later  in  the  army  hospital.  His  home  was  in  Napa,  Cal., 
and  his  remains  were  removed  from  the  park. 
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On  July  10,  1910,  a  stage  coadi  went  over  the  steep  bank  about  1 
mile  inside  the  park  on  the  Yosemite-£l  Portal  road  and  two  passen- 
gers were  seriously  hurt. 

On  October  10,  1910,  Henry  Eddy,  a  road  laborer  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government,  was  found  dead  m  his  tent  in  the  laborers'  camp, 
death  being  due  to  natural  causes.  Efforts  were  made  to  ccxnmum- 
cate  with  nis  relatives,  but  unsuccessfuly,  and  he  was  buried  in 
Yosemite  Valley. 

CAMP  T08EMITB, 

Camp  Yosemite  is  the  name  of  the  military  camp  situated  about 
one- fourth  mile  southwest  of  the  foot  of  Yosemite  Falls. 

The  War  Department  is  contemplating  the  installation  of  a  water 
and  sewer  system  in  this  camp  and  the  erection  of  houses  for  the 
shelter  of  the  troops. 

VISITORS, 

Between  November  1,  1909,  and  March  31,  1910,  there  were  783 
visitors  to  the  vallej,  and  between  April  1  and  September  30,  1910, 
there  were  12,836  visitors  to  the  park,  of  which  number  480  did  not 
come  to  the^  valley,  an  aggi'egatc  of  13,619  visitors. 

About  10,455  of  these  visitors  were  transported  by  the  Yosemite 
Valley  Railroad  to  El  Portal,  and  by  the  Yosemite  Transportation 
Company  from  such  terminus,  and  were  distributed  about  as  follows: 
Sentinel  Hotel,  3,886;  Camp  Curry,  3,119;  Camp  Lost  Arrow,  2,027; 
Camp  Ahwahnee,  1,004 ;  and  transient  camps,  419. 

The  following  list,  though  incomplete  as  to  the  full  nmnber  of 
tourists  to  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  indicates  the  points  in  the 
United  States  and  the  foreign  countries  from  which  9,026  of  the 
travelers  came: 

Residences  of  visitors  to  Yosemite  National  Park. 

UNITED  STATES.  1  UNITED  STATES — Continued. 


Alabama 11 

Arizona 13 

Arkansas 5 

California 6, 215 


48 
33 

7 
47 

8 
22 

6 
245 
59 
55 
20 
30 
12 
10 
22 
Massachusetts 193 


Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Delaware — 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland - 


Michigan  .. 
Minnesota  - 
Mississippi- 

Missouri 

Montana — 
Nebraska  .. 


60 
37 
14 
80 
10 
81 


Nevada 81 

New  Hampshire 11 

New  Jersey 95 

New  Mexico 10 

New  York 581 

North  Carolina 6 

North  Dakota 13 

Ohio 135 

Oklahoma 19 

Oregon 30 

Pennsylvania 219 

Rhode  Island 18 

South  Carolina 6 

South  Dakota 8 

Tennessee 14 

Texas 89 

Utah 16 

Vermont 6 

Virginia 15 

Washington 87 

West  Virginia 5 

Wisconsin 52 

Wyoming 9 


Total 8,708 
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lOBEIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Australia 12 

Austria 7 

Canada 28 

China 17 

Denmark 1 

Germany 56 

Great  Britain 121 

Hawaii 32 

Holland 5 

Hungary 2 

India 4 

Italy 2 


FOBEiGN  G0UNTBIE8— continued. 

Japan 8 

Mexico • 

Russia 7 

Sweden 8 

South  America 4 

Switzerland 5 

Philippine  Islands 8 

Total 318 

Grand  total 9,026 


ESTIMATES. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  expenditures  required  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912 : 

EstitnatcB  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1912. 

Pay  of  1  supervisor $1,200 

Pay  of  1  clerk 1,200 

Pay  of  1  chief  electrician 1, 200 

Pay  of  1  assistant  electrician 1, 080 

Pay  of  1  plumber 1,000 

Pay  of  2  rangers 2,000 

For  repair  of  existing  roads,  trails,  bridges,  culverts,  buildings,  plants, 

fences,  camp  sanitation,  and  removal  of  undergrowth 25, 000 

For  operating  road-sprinkling  system  five  months 7, 600 

For  clearing  fire  guard  around  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  and  removing 

dead  timber  therefrom 10, 000 

For  residence  and  office  for  the  superintendoit 7,600 

For  extension  of  road-sprinkling  system  to  Happy  Isles  and   Fort 

Monroe 5, 000 

For  material  and  installation  of  water-supply  i?ystem 123, 000 

For  construction  of  road  along  south  rim  of  Yosemite  Valley  from  Fort 

Monroe  to  Glacier  Point 76, 000 

For  widening,   straightening,  and   macadamizing  road  from  Pohono 

Bridge  to  El  Portal 100, 000 

For  macadamizing  road  from  Yosemite  village  to  Happy  Isles  along 

south  side  of  Merced  River 20, 000 

For  enlargement  and  improvement  of  power  plant 20, 000 

For  a  reenforced-concrete  bridge  over  the  Merced  River  near  the  Senti- 
nel Hotel 25. 000 

For  a  barbed-wire  fence  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  park 10, 000 

For  construction  of  bridge  over  Tuolumne  River  in  Hetch  Hetchy 

VaUey 8, 000 

For  construction  of  trail  from  Merced  Lake  up  the  Merced  River  Canyon 

to  the  head  of  the  Merced  River,  about  25  miles 6,000 

For  construction  of  trail  from  the  head  of  Lyell  Fork  Meadows  to  the 

I^yeU  Glacier,  about  8  mUes 1«500 

For  construction  of  road  from  the  park  boundary  near  the  hog  ranch 

to  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley 60, 000 

For  preliminary  surveys  and  investigation  of  sites  for  water  storage  to 

prevent  Yosemite  and  Bridal  Veil  Falls  from  drying  up 8, 000 

Total 608.180 
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RECOMMENDATIONS, 

It  is  recommended:  (1)  That  the  water  system  and  power  plant  be 
enlarged  and  increasea;  (2)  that  ample  hotel  accommodations  be 
provided;  (3)  that  all  patented  lands  in  the  park  be  condemned  and 
purchased  by  the  Government ;  (4)  that  an  appropriation  be  obtained 
tor  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Fort  Monroe  to  Glacier  Point 
along  tiie  soutli  rim  of  the  valley  (when  built  it  will  be  for  its  lengtti 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  mountain  scenic  roads  in  the  world ;  the 
survey,  location,  and  all  other  preliminary  work  has  been  completed) ; 
(5)  mat  an  appropriation  be  obtained  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  widening,  straightening,  improving  the  grade,  and  metaling 
the  El  Portal- Yosemite  Village  road;  (6)  that  the  western  boundary 
be  fenced ;  (7)  that  a  permanent  army  post  be  established  in  the  park; 
and  (8)  that  a  law  be  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  Yosemite 
Park  similar  to  tliat  provided  for  the  Ydlowstone  Park. 

ACKNOWIiEDGMENTS, 

My  heartiest  thanks  are  tendered  to  Lieut.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  First 
Cavalry,  who  performed  faithfully  and  with  marked  efficiency  all  the 
staff  duties  in  the  park. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  W.  Forsyth, 
MajoTj  Sixth  Cavalry^  Acting  Superintendent. 
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APPENDIX  A, 

REPORT  ON  ROADS,  TRAILS,  AND  ENGINBBBING  STRUCTURES. 

227  Federal  Building, 
Spokane^  Wash.^  September  W^  1910. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  verbal  instructions  of  August  30, 
1910,  the  following  preliminary  report  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  is  respectrully  submitted : 

hydro-electric  power  plant. 

The  present  power  plant  was  constructed  hy  the  State  of  California 
while  the  Yosemite  Park  belonged  to  the  State.  Briefly,  the  plant 
consists  of  a  frame  power  house  with  a  concrete  floor  and  two  Pelton 
wheels  connected  to  two  generators  by  belting.  The  penstock  is  ap- 
proximately 3,000  feet  long,  and  is  made  of  thin  iron  approximately 
one-sixteenth  inch  thick.  It  is  22  inches  in  diameter  at  the  upper 
end  and  24  inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end. 

The  foundations  of  the  generators  are  very  poor.  The  generators 
appear  to  be  set  on  the  thin  concrete  floor,  while  ihey  should  be  set 
upon  and  thoroughly  anchored  to  a  concrete  base  about  2  feet  thick. 
Set  as  they  are  the  vibration  is  very  great,  with  consequent  bad  oper- 
ating results.  The  same  conditions  also  apply  to  the  setting  for  the 
Pelton  wheels.  This  defect  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  nmds  are 
available.  The  wiring  in  the  building  is  poorly  done,  and  the  rules 
of  the  National  Electrical  Code  seem  to  have  been  ignored.  The  high 
tension  wires  in  the  power  house,  which  now  run  in  small  wooden 
ducts  under  the  floor,  should  be  placed  in  electric  conduit  and  the 
building  rewired  in  accordance  with  the  National  Electrical  Code. 

The  penstock  which  brings  the  water  from  Merced  River  to  the 

Eower  house  is  mild  steel  pipe  about  one-sixteenth  inch  thick.  There 
as  long  been  a  strong  prejudice  among  engineers  against  the  use  of 
thin  steel  water  pipe  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  rusts  out. 
These  pipes  were  probably  used  on  account  of  cheapness,  lightness, 
and  consequent  low  cost  of  transportation,  but  now  that  the  road  from 
El  Portal  to  this  point  is  in  good  condition  a  more  substantial  pipe 
should  be  used  to  replace  the  present  pipe  line,  which  is  in  a  very 
bad  condition. 

For  permanence  and  ultimate  cheapness  reenforced  concrete  would 
be  the  ideal  material,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  30-inch  reenforced 
pipe  line  can  be  installed  for  less  than  $6  per  linear  foot.  Next  to 
reenforced  concrete  I  would  recommend  a  wooden  stave  pipe  of  cir- 
cular section,  as  this  is  without  doubt  the  most  efiScient  and  cheapest 
of  all  the  forms.  After  these  I  would  recommend  an  iron  pipe  not 
less  than  one-eighth  inch  thick. 

If  a  new  pipe  line  is  installed  the  pipes  should  be  skillfully  placed, 
abrupt  changes  in  the  grade  shoula  be  avoided,  and  the  horizontal 
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angles  should  be  as  few  and  as  easy  as  possible,  no  matter  what  class 
of  material  is  decided  upon.  Where  the  pipe  line  appears  above  the 
surface  it  should  be  properly  anchored. 

If  the  present  pipe  line  at  the  intake  is  repaired,  I  recommend  using 
the  iron  pipe  already  purchased  and  at  the  site.  During  the  time  I 
was  in  the  park,  from  September  8  to  12,  a  crew  of  men  were  em- 
ployed in  constructing  tiiis  pipe  line  and  intake  for  approximately 
500  linear  feet.  These  men  were  working  under  the  direction  of  a 
foreman,  with  no  one  to  establish  the  grades.  There  were  no  plans  or 
roecifications,  other  than  a  crude  pencil  sketch.  It  is  very  unsatis- 
factory to  start  a  piece  of  work  before  definite  plans  have  been  worked 
out,  and  the  result  is  sure  to  be  confusing  and  costly  work.  An  en- 
gineer should  be  on  the  ground  continually  while  such  work  is  in 
progress  in  order  to  lay  out  the  work  and  ffive  advice  to  the  workmen, 
I  ran  levels  over  this  line  and  set  grade  stakes  for  the  foreman  so  that 
he  could  excavate  the  ditch  to  approximate  grade.  When  this  is  com- 
plete an  engineer  should  be  on  the  ground  to  work  out  the  details 
and  give  the  workmen  the  exact  grades  for  the  invert  of  the  pipe, 
gate  setting,  etc.  The  location  of  the  new  intake  has  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  one. 

PROPOSED  SEWER  SYSTEM. 

The  present  system  of  sewage  disposal  from  the  principal  camps 
on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  such  as  Camp  Yosemite  and  Camp  Curry, 
seems  to  be  a  broad  irrigation  system,  while  the  sewage  from  the  main 
village,  the  principal  nucleus  of  which  is  at  the  Sentinel  Hotel^  is 
discmirged  into  Merced  River.  This  system  appears  to  be  working 
satisfactorily  for  the  present,  but  the  conditions  become  worse  each 
year,  as  the  system  is  only  a  makeshift  and  is  not  suited  to  the  sur- 
rounding conditions.  The  only  lo^cal  thing  to  do  is  to  put  in  a  per- 
manent sewer  system,  discharging  into  Merced  River  below  El  Capi- 
tan  Bridffe ;  that  is,  below  the  principal  camping  grounds  of  the  floor 
of  the  valley. 

As  a  general  outline  of  such  a  system  I  recommend  that  an  8-inch 
terra-cotta  or  cement  pipe  line  (whichever  seems  most  satisfactory  and 
economical  under  local  conditions)  be  run  from  Kinneyville  on  the 
north  side  of  Merced  River  to  a  point  below  El  Capitan  Bridge,  this 
line  to  be  so  located  as  to  carry  the  sewage  of  the  valley  from  Merced 
River  to  the  hill  on  the  north,  and  thus  avoid  crossing  and  recrossine 
Merced  River.  This  line  should  be  so  located  that  the  laterals  will 
be  as  short  as  possible,  and  it  should  be  deep  enough  to  drain  aU 
camps  and  buildings  on  that  side  of  the  river.  Suitable  flush  tanks 
should  be  provided  and  manholes  should  be  installed  at  all  angle 
points  and  at  intervals  of  perhaps  300  or  400  feet  on  tangent.  Plugged 
V's  should  be  installed  at  fixed  intervals  to  allow  for  future  house 
and  lateral  connections.  As  Kinneyville  will  be  a  dead  end,  the  s^wer 
should  be  kept  at  such  a  depth  that  it  can  at  any  time  it  is  desired  be 
extended  east  to  sewer  the  valley  upstream  on  Merced  River. 

I  also  recommend  the  construction  of  an  8-inch  line  beginning  at 
Yosemite  village  and  running  down  the  south  side  of  Merced  River 
and  discharging  into  the  river  below  El  Capitan  Bridge.  If  desir- 
able, the  sewage  from  such  a  system  can  be  given  septic  treatment  to 
remove  noxious  matter  before  being  discharged  into  Merced  River, 
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This,  of  course,  would  not  render  the  lower  waters  of  Merced  River 
fit  for  human  consumption,  but  it  would  clarify  the  water  and  prob- 
ably make  it  less  harmful  lor  the  fish.  Such  a  sewer  system  in  this 
locality  would  probably  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $45,000. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  sewer  system  I  recommend  the 
following:  That  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  prepare  a 
working  map  from  the  notes  of  the  survey  on  a  scale  of  50  feet  to  1 
inch,  and  that  an  engineer  be  sent  to  the  park  to  work  out  the  details 
of  a  complete  sewer  system.  A  portion  of  such  a  system  could  be 
built  each  year  as  Confess  appropriates  funds.  The  engineer  diould 
take  charge  of  all  engineering  work  in  the  park,  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent.  What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  reports  and 
recommendations  as  an  engineer  who,  after  careful  study  and  surveys, 
would  prepare  plans  and  supervise  the  work.  A  competent  engineer 
would  more  than  save  his  salary  each  year  and  at  the  same  time 
relieve  the  superintendent  of  a  great  deal  of  work  which  he  ought  not 
to  be  expected  to  perform. 

WATER  8UPPLT. 

The  source  of  the  present  water  supply  is  a  large  spring  near  the 
foot  of  Glacier  Point.  The  quality  of  this  water  is  good,  but  the 
quantity  is  limited  and  insufficient  to  supply  the  growing  needs  of 
the  valley.  I  recommend  that  the  upper  reaches  of  Merced  River  be 
carefully  protected  against  pollution  and  made  the  source  of  water 
supply  lor  the  floor  of  the  valley.  To  this  end  the  new  pipe  line  for 
the  power  plant  should  be  large  enough,  not  only  to  develop  all  the 
power  which  will  be  needed  in  a  reasonable  future,  but  to  aflford  an 
adequate  supply  for  domestic  use,  fire  protection,  sprinkling,  and 
the  flushing  of  the  proposed  sewer  system.  If  this  is  done  it  will 
eliminate  practically  3,000  linear  feet  of  the  proposed  water  main. 

In  connection  with  such  a  system  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the 
installation  of  a  settling  basin,  in  the  form  of  a  large  well,  to  clarify 
the  turbid  water  of  the  river  during  flood  before  it  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  Of  course,  such  a  setuing  basin  should  have  been  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  installation  of  the  new  intake,  but  the 
present  work  is  too  far  advanced  to  consider  such  a  scheme  at  this 
time.  This  fact  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  always  having  complete 
and  comprehensive  plans  before  construction  is  begun,  even  if  funds 
are  not  available  to  complete  the  entire  project  at  once. 

The  present  water-supply  system  is  not  only  inadequate,  but  it  is 
constructed  of  the  very  cheai>est  materials,  and  is  leaMng  and  ineffi- 
cient, requiring  constant  repairs.  When  the  new  system^  is  installed  I 
recommend  firit-class  materials  and  workmanship,  cast-iron  pipes  for 
the  mains,  and  first-class  hydrants  where  hydrants  are  necessary.  If 
funds  are  not  available  for  construction  of  the  entire  system,  as  large 
a  portion  as  possible  should  be  constructed  in  a  first-class  manner. 

ROADS. 

In  accordance  with  your  verbal  instructions  I  consulted  with  Maj. 
William  W.  Forsythe,  acting  superintendent  of  the  park,  in  regard  to 
the  roads  and  otner  subjects  treated  in  this  reijort  Unfortunately 
Major  Forsythe  was  called  away  on  official  business  while  I  was  in 
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the  park,  and  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  go  over  all  of  the  mat- 
ters with  him  as  fully  as  I  shoulahave  liked. 

Before  any  extensive  highway  construction  is  started  pother  than 
the  annual  repair  to  roads,  trails,  etc.)  proper  surveys  should  be  made, 
and  a  complete  and  comprehensive  general  road  system  should  be 
worked  out,  with  proper  plans  and  specification.  If  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  are  insufficient  to  carry  out  the  entire  plans, 
then  so  much  thereof  should  be  constructed  each  year  as  funds  are 
available  for,  but  each  year's  construction  should  be  some  unit  of  the 
general  road  and  trail  plan.  Only  first-class  modem  construction 
should  be  employed.  Until  such  a  general  road  plan  is  ciHnpleted  it 
would  be  well  to  concentrate  the  available  funds  on  the  reconstructicm 
of  the  road  from  the  park  boundary  above  El  Portal  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  as  the  location  of  this  road  is  practically  fixed  by  the  great 
amount  of  work  which  has  already  been  performed  upon  it,  and  to 
general  repairs  of  existing  roads  and  trails.  Therefore  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  general  road  plan  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  El  Portal- 
Yosemite  road  is  probably  the  most  important  and  urgent  road,  this 
will  be  discussed. 

The  El  Portal  road  follows  the  right  bank  of  Merced  River  from 
El  Portal  for  a  distance  of  approximately  10  miles,  to  the  Pohono 
Bridge;  thence  it  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Sentinel 
Hotel,  a  distance  of  approximately  5  miles.  The  lower  10  miles  of 
this  road  has  approximately  3  miles  of  steep,  hillside  road  and  about 
7  miles  of  road  through  large  granite  bowlders.  At  the  present  time 
this  road  would  be  very  dusty  if  it  were  not  for  the  constant  sprink- 
ling. When  the  decomposed  granite  rock  which  forms  the  roadbed 
becomes  dry,  the  roadbed  consists  of  loose  dirt  for  a  considerable  depth ; 
teams  have  difficulty  in  pulling  through  it.  This  material,  wnich 
is  a  nuisance  in  the  road  now,  could  by  proper  treatment  with  asphalt 
oil,  such  as  "  Petrolithic,"  be  made  into  a  first-class  road ;  and  at  the 
same  time  practically  all  the  dust  would  be  done  away  with.  At  any 
rate  it  is  certainly  worth  investigating,  and  this  matter  will  be  dis- 
cussed further  in  this  report. 

At  precipitous  places  the  macadamized  section  of  this  road  should 
be  20  feet  wide;  where  the  topography  permits,  and  this  is  probably 
12  of  the  15  miles,  a  sectional  widtn  of  16  feet  is  sufficient.  At  the 
present  time  this  road  is  too  narrow  in  places,  and  the  grades  are  bad. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  El  Portal- Yosemite  road,  as  well  as 
the  other  roads  of  the  park^  to  be  included  in  the  general  road  plan 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report,  I  strongly  recommend  careful 
consideration  of  some  form  of  an  oiled  macadam  road.  By  this  term 
I  do  not  mean  the  ordinary  form  of  macadam  road,  the  surface  of 
which  is  merdy  sprinkled  with  oil,  but  a  macadam  road  whose  inte- 
gral parts  are  thoroughly  bonded  and  held  together  by  asphaltum 
oil,  something  in  the  nature  of  an  oiled  concrete. 

Two  forms  of  this  class  of  road  are  now  being  successfully  con- 
structed, the  cost  of  which  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  macadam 
road  by  the  price  of  the  asphaltum  oil  and  its  application  to  the  road. 
As  the  Yosemite  Park  is  in  comparatively  close  proximity  to  the  oil 
fields  where,  perhaps,  the  best  class  of  oil  for  this  purpose  is  produced, 
the  cost  of  construction  should  not  be  increased  very  materijuly. 

Both  classes  of  roads  known  as  "  Petrolithic  "  and  "  Oileroid  "  aie 
patented  processes  upon  which  a  royalty  of  25  cents  per  square  yard 
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is  charged.  This  would  make  such  roads  cost  not  to  exceed  $1.25  per 
square  yard  for  surfacing,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  such  roads 
could  be  constructed  in  the  park  for  $1  per  square  yard  and  possiblj 
less  than  this  for  the  surfacing,  including  the  royalty.  This  is 
about  what  ordinary  macadam  would  cost^ 

The  available  rock  to  be  found  generally  throughout  the  park  is 
of  a  very  poor  guality  for  the  ordinary  macadam  highway.  In  fact, 
the  only  material  which  I  saw  in  the  park  that  is  suitable  for  first- 
class  macadamized  highway  is  that  near  the  present  crushing  plant, 
If  this  is  the  only  suitable  material,  it  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
hauled  long  distances  and  thereby  make  the  cost  of  construction 
excessive.  It  is  with  the  idea  of  utilizing  material  to  be  found  along 
the  right  of  waj  that  the  oiled  macadam  road  above  referred  to  is 
suggested,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  by  using  the  above-mentioned 
processes  a  first-class  highway  can  be  constructed  from  the  material 
procured  along  the  entire  len^h  of  this  road. 

I  believe  that  by  constructing  the  asphalt  macadam  highway  the 
dust  nuisance  will  be  practically  overcome,  or  at  least  the  cost  result- 
ing from  it  will  be  greatly  diminished.  The  estimated  cost  of  sprink- 
ling the  El  Portal  road,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  acting  superin- 
tendent of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  for  1909,  is  $18,080.  if  an 
oiled  macadam  road  would  save  this  amount  its  construction  is  cer- 
tainly worth  investigating. 

If  there  is  any  question  regarding  the  suitability  of  this  class  of 
roads  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  park,  I  suggest  that  a  short 
stretch  of  this  road  be  constructed  in  order  to  give  it  an  actual  trial. 

YOSEMITE   FALLS. 

While  in  the  park  I  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  country  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  Yosemite  Falls  with  the  idea  of  providing 
storage  so  that  the  falls  could  be  kept  flowing  during  the  period  of 
the  year  through  which  they  are  now  dry.  The  country  north  of  the 
Yosemite  Falls  rises  so  fast  that  a  dam  of  unreasonable  height  and 
cost  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  falls  in  operation  for  even  a  very 
short  period.  I  also  investigated  the  feasibility  of  operating  the  falls 
by  means  of  water  from  Tenaya  Lake.  While  it  is  physicallv  pos- 
ble  to  bring  such  water  as  is  at  present  stored  in  Tenaya  Lake,  for  the 
time  being  at  least  it  is  impracticable.  I  understand  that  a  recon- 
noissance of  this  project  was  made  by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  I 
suggest  that  a  report  therefrom  might  be  of  use  to  you  if  you  desire 
to  rarther  investigate  the  matter. 

CONCLUSIONS   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made:  (1)  That  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  road  and  trail  plan  for  the  entire  park  be  pre- 
pared, and  that  the  roads  and  trails  be  constructed  as  fast  as  funds 
are  available.  (2)  That  plans  and  specifications  be  prepared  for  an 
adequate  water  supply  for  the  floor  of  the  valley.  (3)  That  the 
present  penstock  and  power  plant  be  repaired  along  the  lines  set 
forth  in  this  report  ana  that  they  be  of  ample  capacity  for  the  needs 
of  the  park.     (4)  That  there  lie  preparea  plans  and  specifications 
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for  a  complete  and  comprehensive  sewer  sysbem  for  the  floor  of  the 
valley. 
The  work  should  receive  attention  in  the  following  order:  1.  The 

?ower  house  and  its  accessories.     2.  The  water-supply  system.     3. 
he  sewer  system.    4.  The  reconstrucion  of  the  El  Jrortal- Yosemite 
road. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  A.  Keys, 


The  Secketary  or  the  Interior. 


Special  Inspector. 


APPENDIX  B. 

BULES  AND  BEGULATIONS  OF  JUNE  1,  1909. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  including  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Mari- 
posa Big  Tree  Grove,  are  hereby  established  and  made  public,  pur- 
suant to  authority  conferred  by  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  Octo- 
ber 1,  1890,  February  7, 1905,  and  June  11,  1906: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  government 
lands  within  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidoen  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands,  or  to  deface  or  injure  any  government  property.  Camping 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel.  When 
felling  timber,  stumps  must  not  be  left  higher  than  12  inches  from 
the  ground. 

3.  Fire  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  ex- 
tinguished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exer- 
cised at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

4.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing,  any  oird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lanas,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  m  pos- 
session of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances 
than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is 
not  the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation 
and  the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation. 
Firearms  will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission 
from  the  superintendent  thereof.  On  arrival  at  the  first  station  of 
the  park  guard,  parties  having  firearms,  traps,  nets,  seines,  or  explo- 
sives will  turn  tnem  over  to  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  station, 
taking  his  receipt  for  them.  They  will  be  returned  to  the  owners  on 
leaving  the  park. 

5.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
sivesj  or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fidimg  for  piirposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the  waters 
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of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the  year, 
until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

6.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  engage  in 
any  business,  or  erect  buildings,  etc.,  upon  the  government  lands  in 
the  park  without  permission,  m  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  superintendent  may  CTant  authority  to  competent 
persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion.  No 
pack  trains  will  te  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly 
registered  guide. 

Y.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to 
the  full  use  and  enjoyment  tiiereof ;  such  lands,  however,  shall  have 
the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so  marked  and  defined  that  they  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  Stock  may  be  taken 
over  the  park  lands  to  patented  lands  with  the  written  permission 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent 

8.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on 
the  government  lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such 
stock  or  cattle  over  the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such 
cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  superintendent. 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  tie  permitted  upon  govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public 

11.  It  is  forbidden  to  carve  or  write  names  or  otherwise  deface  any 
of  the  posts,  signboards,  platforms,  seats,  railings,  steps,  bowlders, 
trees,  or  structures  of  any  kind  in  the  park. 

12.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
will  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  in  his  employ  any  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  by  tJie  superin- 
tendent to  be  suDversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the 
reservation. 

13.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  till  trespassers  from  the  government 
lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the 
provisions  or  the  acts  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

INSTRUCTIONS  OF  JUNB  1, 1909. 

(1)  Interference  with  or  molestation  of  any  bear  or  other  wild 
animal  in  the  park  in  any  way  by  any  person  not  authorized  by  the 
superintendent  is  prohibited. 

(2)  Fires, — The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  all  camp  fires  before  they  are  abandoned.  All 
ashes  and  unbumed  bits  oi  wood  must,  when  practicable,  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water.  Where  fires  are  built  in  the  neighborhood 
of  decayed  logs,  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Fire  may  be  extinguished 
where  water  is  not  available  by  a  complete  covenng  of  eailh  well 
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packed  down.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  lighted  match,  cigar,  or 
cigarette  is  dropped  in  any  grass,  twigs,  leaves,  or  tree  mola. 

(8)  Camps. — No  camp  will  be  made  except  at  designated  localities. 
All  campers  in  Yosemite  Valley  shall  first  report  at  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  for  assi^ment  to  camping  sites,  and  will  not  change 
camps  without  permiesion,  nor  shall  fires  be  lighted  in  Yosemite 
Valley  or  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  superintendent.  Blankets,  clothing,  hammocKs,  or  any  other 
article  liaole  to  frighten  teams  must  not  w  hung  near  the  road.  TTie 
same  rule  applies  to  temporary  stops,  such  as  for  feeding  horses  or 
for  taking  luncheon. 

Many  successive  parties  camp  on  the  same  sites  during  the  season, 
and  camp  grounds  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  they  are  aban- 
doned. Tin  cans  must  be  flattened  and,  with  bottles,  cast-oflf  dothing, 
and  all  other  debris,  must  be  dei)Osited  in  a  pit  provided  for  the 
purpose.  When  camps  are  made  in  unusual  places  where  pits  may 
not  oe  provided,  all  refuse  must  be  hidden  where  it  will  not  oe  offen- 
sive to  the  eye. 

(4)  Bicycles, — ^The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  by  persons 
using  bicycles.  On  meeting  a  team  the  rider  must  stop  and  stand  at 
side  of  road  between  tlie  bicycle  and  the  team — the  outer  side  of  the 
road  if  on  a  grade  or  curve.  In  passing  a  team  from  the  rear,  the 
rider  should  learn  from  the  driver  if  his  norses  are  liable  to  frighten, 
in  which  case  the  driver  should  halt  and  the  rider  dismount  ana  walk 
past,  keeping  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team. 

(5)  Ftahing, — All  fish  less  than  6  inches  in  length  should  at  once 
be  returned  to  the  water  with  the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish. 
No  one  person  shall -catch  more  than  fifty  fish  m  one  day. 


(6)  Dogs, — Dogs  are  not  permitted  in  the  park. 

(7)  Stages,— Qisig         '    ^      ""         "    '^  ^ 


r. — Stages  entering  Yosemite  Valley  shall  stop  at  eadi 
hotel  or  permanent  camp  in  the  order  of  location  so  that  passengers 
mav  exercise  the  right  of  selection. 

(8)  Driving  on  roads  of  park. — (a)  Drivers  of  vehicles  of  any 
description,  when  overtaken  oy  other  vehicles  traveling  at  a  faster 
rate  or  speed,  shall,  if  requested  to  do  so,  turn  out  and  give  the  latter 
free  and  unobstructed  passageway. 

(6)  Vehicles,  in  passing  each  other,  must  ffive  full  half  of  the 
roadway.    This  applies  to  freight  outfits  as  well  as  any  other. 

(c)  Freight,  baggage,  and  heavy  camping  outfits  on  sidehill  grades 
throughout  the  park  will  take  the  outer  side  of  the  road  while  being 
passed  by  passenger  vehicles  in  either  direction. 

(d)  Transportation  companies,  freight  and  wood  contractors,  and 
all  other  parties  and  persons  using  the  park  roads  will  be  held  liable 
for  violations  of  these  instructions. 

(e)  Mounted  men  on  meeting  a  passenger  team  on  a  grade  will 
halt  on  the  outer  side  until  the  team  passes.  When  approaching  a 
passenger  team  from  the  rear  warning  must  be  given,  and  no^  faster 
gait  will  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  passage,  and  if  on  a 
grade  the  passage  will  be  on  the  outer  side.  A  passenger  team  must 
not  be  passed  on  a  dan^rous  grade. 

(/)  All  wagons  used  in  hauling  heavy  freight  over  the  park  roads 
must  have  tires  not  less  than  4  inches  in  width.  This  order  does  not 
apply  to  express  freight  hauled  in  light  spring  wagons  with  single 
teams. 
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(9)  MisceUaneoua. — ^Automobiles  and  motor  cycles  are  not  per- 
mitted in  the  park. 

No  person  aball  ride  or  drive  faster  than  a  walk  over  any  of  the 
government  bridges  within  the  park.  Eidinff  or  driving  at  night, 
except  on  the  floor  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  is  forbidden. 

Persons  with  animals  |M^^  trails  must  keep  tlierein;  leaving  the 
trails  for  the  purpose  of  making  short  cuts  will  not  be  permitted. 

Persons  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  near  any  of  the  regularly  traveled 
roads  in  the  park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 

Campers  and  all  others,  save  those  holding  license  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Inferior,  are  prohibited  from  hiring  their  horses,  trap- 
ping, or  vehicles  to  tourists  or  visitors  in  the  pare. 

jQl  complaii^  by  tourists  and  others  as  to  service,  etc.^  rendered 
in  the  reservation^ould  be  made  to  the  superintendent  m  writing 
before  the  complainant  leaves  the  park. 

(10)  The  penalty  for  disregard  of  these  instructions  is  summary 
ejection  from  the  park. 


BEaULATIONS  OF  FEBBXTABY  89,  1908,  GOVEBNIKia  THE  IMPOXnfD- 
INa  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  LOOSE  LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or  being 
herded  or  grazed  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  without  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  taken  up  and  impounded 
by  the  superintendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
owner,  if  known.    If  the  owner  is  not  taown,  notice  of  such  im- 

Eounding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals,  with  the 
rands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the  park  and 
in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  an  anmial  thus 
impounded  may,  at  any^  time  before  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the  same 
upon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  taking  up  and  detention  of  such  animal,  inclrid- 
mg  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same.  If  anv  animal  thus 
impounded  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  thirty  days  irom  notice  to 
the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintend- 
ent after  ten  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  posting  notices  in  six  public 
places  in  the  park  and  two  public  places  outside  the  park,  and  by 
mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impound- 
ing, and  selling  thereof,  shall  be  carefuUv  retained  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  oi  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  B.iij  animal  mav  be  claimed  by 
and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof  of 
ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  wifliin  six  months  from  the  date  of 
sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
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address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  eadi  animal  was  sold 
and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  diq)Osition  of 
the  proceeds. 

Tne  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

PENALTY  rOB  INJXnBtlNa  TBEBS  AND  FOB  NOT  EXTINaXTISHINO 

ITBBa 

[Bxcerpt  from  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  determining  the  heirs  of  deceased 
Indians,  for  the  disposition  and  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  IndiaDs.  for  the  leasing 
of  allotments,  and  for  other  purposes/'  approved  June  26,  1910  (86  Stat.,  867).] 

Sec.  6.  That  section  fifty  of  the  act  wititled  "An  dct  to  codify,  re- 
vise, and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  (Thirty-fifth  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thousand  and  ninety-eight),  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read : 

Sec.  50.  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  in  unlawfully  cut- 
ting, or  shall  wantonly  injure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  be  wantonly 
injured  or  destroyed,  any  tree,  growing,  standing,  or  being  upon  any 
land  of  the  United  States  which,  in  pursuance  of  law,  has  been  re- 
served or  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  any  public  use,  or  upon 
any  Indian  reservation  or  lands  belon^nff  to  or  occupied  by  any 
tribe  of  Indians  under  the  authority  oi  the  United  States,  or  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined'  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

That  section  fifty-three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read: 

Sbo.  68.  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timber,  or 
other  inflammable  material  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  anv  In- 
dian reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of 
Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  Indian 
allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the  allot- 
tee without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before  leaving 
said  fire,  totally  extinguish  the  same;  and  whoever  shall  fail  to  do  so 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  SEQUOIA 
AND  GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Pargls, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 
Three  Rivera^  CcH.^  October  16^  1910. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  condition 
of  affairs  and  the  management  of  the  Sequoia  and  General  Grant 
national  parks: 

GENERAIi  CONDITIONS. 

The  rainfall  during  the  winter  of  1909-10  was  below  the  average 
and  there  was  less  snow  in  the  parks  and  surrounding  country  than 
there  had  been  for  many  winters.  Eepair  work  on  the  roads  and 
trails  was  begun  in  April,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Fry, -the 
ranger  in  char^,  and  they  were  found  in  good  condition  May  81, 
upon  the  arriv^  of  Troop  A,  First  Cavalry,  3  officers  and  60  men,  for 
duty  in  the  parks,  except  the  little-used  Halstead  Meadow  trail  and 
a  few  others. 

The  troop  was  accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  and  was  provided  with 
the  usual  hospital,  supply,  and  transportation  service.  Camp  was 
established  on  the  Giant  Forest  road  at  the  Marble  Fork  Iron  Bridge, 
a  good  camp  site  and  altogether  the  best  one  in  the  present  state  ox 
development  of  the  parks.  The  War  Department  has  under  consider- 
ation tne  building  of  a  temporary  post  on  this  ground.  It  is  on  pri- 
vate land,  which  should  be  purchased  by  the  Government.  Outposts 
of  3  men  each  (sometimes  2)  were  put  at  the  five  more  important 
entrances  to  Sequoia  Park  and  at  the  crossroads  in  Grant  Park. 
Those  on  duty  at  the  main  gate  and  on  the  South  Fork  trail  were 
located  at  Rocky  Grdch  and  Clough  Cave^  at  both  of  which  places 
ranger  cabins  are  available  in  the  smnmer  time.  The  unfinishea  road 
leading  to  the  Mount  Whitney  Power  and  Electric  Company's  dam 
on  the  Middle  Fork  was  guarded  at  the  Elk  Park  gate,  which  was 
kept  locked.  The  outposts  on  the  Mineral  Bang  road  were  located  up 
the  East  Fork,  at  Cold  Spring,  on  the  west  line  of  the  park,  and  at 
the  site  of  the  old  Weishar  sawmill,  near  the  east  line  of  the  park. 
A  similar  detachment  was  maintained  at  Kaweah  as  a  subsidiary 
supply  and  relay  station.  AH  of  the  detachments  were  under  canvas 
except  that  at  Kocky  Gulch.  All  of  the  stations  were  frequently 
inspected,  and  all  roads  and  trails  were  patroled  from  the  several 
stations,  as  well  as  by  officers  and  special  patrols  from  the  main  camp 
and  by  the  five  rangers.  Mr.  Decker,  in  Grant  Park,  and  Messrs. 
Blossom,  in  the  soufliwest,  with  headquarters  at  Hockett  Meadows, 
Britten,  in  the  southeast,  at  Quinn,  and  Grunigen,  in  the  north,  at 
Giant  Forest,  all  performed  their  duties  with  zeal,  while  Mr.  Fry 
rode  500  miles  a  month  in  connection  with  and  in  addition  to  his 
supervision  of  improvement  work.  Park  service  was  new  to  the 
troopers,  except  a  very  few ;  but  all  of  them,  as  well  as  the  noncom- 
missioned stan  and  the  civilian  employees,  entered  with  spirit  and 
intelligence  into  ttie  details  of  fiela  work  and  camp  routine.    The 
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untiring  cooperation  of  all  the  officers — ^First  Lieut.  David  L.  Boscoe, 
First  Cavalry;  First  Lieut.  Charles  L.  Baker,  Medical  Reserve 
Corps:  and  Second  Lieut  John  C.  Pegram.  First  Cavalry — both  in 
the  affairs  of  the  parks  and  in  all  matters  ox  camp  management,  was 
of  material  assistance  in  the  administration  of  the  parks. 

TOURISTS,    TRAVEL,   AND   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  park  employees  and  the  Mount  Whitney  Com- 
pany's road  crew,  a  small  numoer  of  persons  entered  the  parks  before 
the  1st  of  June,  but  the  15th  of  that  month  marked  as  usual  the 
opening  of  the  tourist  season.  Sequoia  having  in  all  415  visitors  by 
the  end  of  June,  681  in  July,  1,161  in  August,  and  150  to  September 
15,  when  the  troops  left  the  park  at  the  close  of  the  season,  a  total 
of  2^407.  The  figures  for  Grant  Park  are  861  in  June,  521  in  July, 
266  in  August,  and  80  to  September  15,  a  total  of  1,178.  The  total  for 
the  two  parks  was  3,585.  Many  persons  use  their  own  transportation, 
mostly  vehicles  of  various  descriptions,  some  ride,  and  a  few,  very 
few,  walk;  more  will  come  afoot  when  the  railroad  lays  its  next  10 
or  12  miles  of  track  to  Three  Rivers  and  the  easy  grades  of  the  prin- 
cipal trails  become  known.  Tourists  generally  throughout  the  season 
showed  a  gratifying  disposition  to  observe  the  park  rales  and  regula- 
tions. They  seemed  to  enjoy  the  park  thoroughlv,  and  took  frequent 
occasion  to  comment  upon  the  good  behavior  an<f  courteous  attention 
of  soldiers  and  rangers.  There  is  a  hotel  at  Lemoncove,  the  present 
railroad  station  for  Sequoia  Park.  The  River  Inn,  built  last  winter 
at  the  iron  bridge  a  mile  above  Three  Rivers  and  opened  in  May,  is 
also  a  convenient  stopping  place.  It  had  50O  guests  duringthe  past 
season,  most  of  them  either  entering  or  leaving  the  park.  The  Tent 
Hotel  Company  entertained  as  many  at  Camp  Sierra,  in  the  Giant 
Forest.  The  transportation  company  carried  150  persons  to  Ranger. 
There  is  telephone  service  at  Ranger  connecting  with  long  distance, 
and  triweekly  mail,  which  should  be  made  a  daily  service.  Hundreds 
of  people  enter  the  park  at  Cold  Spring  en  route  to  Mineral  King  and 
the  country  beyond,  and  at  the  east  line  upon  their  return.  A  few- 
have  built  frame  or  log  houses  for  their  summer  use  at  the  site  of 
the  abandoned  Mineral  King  mining  camp.  The  vicinity  of  Atwells 
Mill,  on  deeded  land  on  the  Mineral  King  road  just  inside  the  east  line, 
is  also  a  resort.  There  are  no  hotel  accommodations  and  no  feed  for 
animals  to  be  had  at  either  of  these  two  places.  There  is  mail  service 
at  both,  and  telephone  service  at  Atwells  Mill.  An  attractive  horse- 
back tour  with  numerous  opportunities  for  side  trips  is  up  the 
South  Fork  from  Three  Rivers,  past  Clough  Cave,  in  signt  of  Homers 
Nose,  through  the  magnificent  Garfield  Grove  of  Sequoias  to  the 
Hockett  Meadows,  thence  through  or  near  Mineral  King,  past  Alta 
Peak  to  the  Giant  Forest,  and  on  to  the  Kings  River  country  or  to 
Grant  Park.  Another  tour  starting  from  Three  Rivers  is  through  or 
near  Quinn  into  the  Kern  River  country,  and  on  to  Mount  Whitney. 
In  a  great  part  of  this  country  wagon  roads  could  be  made,  some  of 
the  existing  trails  need  improvement,  and  new  trails  should  be  located. 
The  parks  with  their  present  narrow  limits  cover  but  a  small  part 
of  the  territory  which  should  be  included  in  one  park.  There  is  not 
as  much  tourist  travel  between  Grant  and  Sequoia  as  there  probably 
would  be  if  the  intervening  area  was  park  land ;  then  a  wagon  road 
could  be  planned  to  connect  them.    Grant  Park  has  telephone,  daily 
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mail,  a  store,  and  tent  hotel  accommodations,  and  was  opened  Sep- 
tember 6  to  automobiles  and  motor  cycles.  There  is  a  store  at  Ranger 
and  also  a  feed  yard.  There  is  no  mail  contract  for  the  new  post- 
office.  General  Grant  National  Park,  the  mail  having  been  regularlj 
delivered  and  taken  up  there  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists  this 
summer  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Griggs,  the  contractor  for 
Badger,  Cal. 

IMPROVEMENT  WORK. 

The  telephone  line  was  extended  10  miles  along  the  Mineral  King 
road  to  Weishar  Mill;  as  a  measure  of  fire  protection  it  would  be 
well  to  have  additional  stations  near  Stony  Creek,  Twin  Lakes,  and 
Buck  Canyon.  The  whole  system  is  single  wire;  a  second  wire  should 
be  put  up,  and  in  a  number  of  places  where  it  is  far  from  the  road 
and  difficult  of  access  the  line  snould  be  replaced  by  one  alonff  the 
road.  Six  miles  of  the  new  trail  from  Cold  Spring  south  and  Clough 
Cave  north  were  completed  on  good  grade  up  me  divide  between 
i^ese  two  places.  Palmer  Cave,  which  is  reached  by  this  trail  near 
Surprise  Spring,  was  entered  by  an  exploring  party,  which  had  to 
descend  60  feet  from  the  opening  at  the  surface  by  means  of  a  spliced 
fir  staflF  of  that  length  lowered  vertically  to  the  rock  floor  below  and 
fixed  to  timbers  across  the  mouth  of  the  cave ;  no  extensive  chambers 
or  passageways  were  found ;  the  men  climbed  out  by  means  of  cleats 
nailed  to  the  staff  by  the  first  man  up.  Two  horse  pastures,  one  of 
30  acres  at  Hockett  Meadows  and  one  of  27  acres  at  Quinn  camp, 
were  inclosed  with  a  woven-wire  field  fence  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  released  from  its  holdings  and  laid  on  the  ground  to  prevent 
damaffe  from  snow.  The  Round  Meadow  road  in  Grant  Park  was 
completed  by  making  a  culvert  at  the  meadow.  This  road  and  the 
Millwood  road  form  the  automobile  route  between  the  northwest 
and  the  north  gates;  wagons  do  not  have  to  use  this  route  except  for 
a  short  distance  west  of  the  crossroads  and  again  near  the  north  gate, 
both  of  which  places  are  on  good  grade  and  auite  safe,  though  the 
routes  could  be  made  entirely  separate  by  a  little  additonal  road- 
building.  In  the  same  park  a  post-office  building  has  been  erected 
and  1,100  feet  of  water  pipe  have  been  received,  which  gives  promise 
of  a  much-needed  water  system.  The  improvement  work  generally 
was  satisfactory;  the  workinc  parties  fared  well,  took  good  care  of 
their  camps,  and  went  about  their  work  energetically. 

CONCESSIONS   AND  IMPROVEMENTS   ON   PRIVATE 

liANDS. 

The  several  concessions  all  merit  renewal  for  next  year.  Mr.  Cook- 
sey,  at  Grant  Park,  plans  putting  up  more  tents,  raising  the  tents 
on  platforms,  and  increasing  the  size  of  his  dining-room.  Mr.  Eddy, 
the  photographer  at  Ranger,  will  advertise  Sequoia  Park  with  views 
at  his  studio  in  Visalia  during  the  ensuing  winter.  Mrs.  Keller's 
store  and  feed  yard  at  Ranger  met  all  demands.  The  River  Inn 
Hotel  Company  has  built  a  restaurant  and  a  storehouse  on  private 
land  at  Camp  Sierra,  and  proposes  to  be^  extensive  improvements 
next  spring,  including  a  main  hotel  building,  cottages,  hot  and  cold 
baths,  pavilions  and  amusement  features;  this  company  has  had  a  sur- 
vey made  of  120  acres  of  private  land,  which,  in  addition  to  20  acres 
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of  park  land,  it  intends  to  utilize  for  these  improvem^its.  Beser- 
voirs  should  be  built  over  the  springs,  which  are  on  park  land  that  is 
not  included  in  the  hotel  company^s  concession,  and  which  furnish 
all  of  the  water  for  the  camp  there,  including  post-office,  ranger's 
quarters,  and  the  public  camp  ground.  It  is  recommended  that  mese 
reservoirs  be  built  of  stone,  from  next  year's  appropriation.  Im- 
provemnts  are  projected  near  Oriole  Lake  on  the  Ogilvie  tract  lying 
]ust  within  the  park  line ;  this  tract,  160  acres,  has  been  surveyed  and 
a  company  formed  to  manage  a  resort  there;  a  sawmill  has  been 
hauled  in,  and  it  is  designed  to  cut  timber  on  the  private  land,  build 
there  and  establish  a  lumber  business  as  well  as  a  smnmer  and  winter . 
resort,  to  be  called  Oriole  Lod^.    A  mill  is  talked  of,  to  be  put  on 

1)rivate  land  on  the  Mineral  King  road,  for  the  cutting  of  wc<)d  for 
ead  pencils.  The  Mount  Whitney  Power  and  Electric  CkMnpany 
has  in  view  two  storage  reservoirs  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Marble 
Fork  and  a  diversion  dam  below  the  falls;  this  company  has  extended 
its  road  7,200  feet  to  Tharp  Creek.  The  road  is  excellently  con- 
structed on  good  grades  up  the  north  side  of  the  Middle  Fork  and  will 
eventually  prove  an  important  element  of  the  Park  road  S3rstem.  Va- 
rious interests  are  agitating  the  construction  of  four  county  roads, 
which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  park:  (1)  A  new  road  along 
the  south  side  of  the  East  Fork  to  replace  the  present  hilly,  rocky, 
and  difficult  roadway  from  the  foot  oi  River  Hul  to  Gnmigen's,  or 
a  reconstruction  of  the  River  Hill  section,  with  a  convenient  exten- 
sion to  the  head  of  Coffee  Pot  Canyon  for  the  purpose  of  gettinjQr 
out  timber  from  that  locality;  (2)  a  road  up  the  ridge  south  of  SaK 
Creek  to  the  head  of  Coffee  Pot  Canyon,  which  womd  probably  be 
the  most  direct  route  to  the  Pinery;  (3)  a  road  from  Tnree  Rivers 
on  high  ground  by  way  of  Horn  Mountain  to  the  head  of  Coffee  Pot 
Canyon,  which  would  provide  a  fine  scenic  approach  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Sequoia  Park;  (4)  a  road  along  high  ground  from 
Happy  Gap  to  Grant  Park.  The  Visalia  Electric  Railway  C<mii- 
pany  contemplates  an  extension  from  Lemoncove  to  Three  Rivers. 

GRAZING. 

The  River  Inn  Company  grazed  10  milch  cows  and  20  beef  cattle 
on  private  meadows  in  the  Giant  Forest  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
Camp  Sierra  and  the  military  camp.  At  Cold  Spring  655  head  oi 
cattle  were  admitted  in  five  oroves  oetw^en  June  27  and  July  7,  en 
route  to  grazing  places  as  far  east  as  the  Kern.  Tourists  in  the  Kern 
country  find  scant  feed  for  their  stock ;  a  few  thousand  head  of  cattle 
are  driven  in  there  every  year  from  the  south,  but  the  grazing  is  not 
important,  some  of  the  cattlemen  themselves  being  disposed  to  aban- 
don the  ranges,  while  without  the  cattle  travelers  would  find  plenty 
of  feed  for  animals.  They  are  attracted  there  by  famous  nshin^ 
grounds.  Until  very  recent  years  all  the  golden  trout  in  the  world 
were  there.  All  the  upper  country  of  the  Kern,  including  Mount 
Whitney  to  the  Inyo  Cbunty  line,  ought  to  be  included  in  Sequoia 
Park. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  past  years  the  tourist  season 
closed  September  15;  a  few  tourists  continued  going  in  on  all  the 
roads  at  intervals  during  the  rest  of  the  month  and  one  party  is  stiU 
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in  the  Giant  Forest.  The  road  has  been  ditched  for  winter  as  far 
down  as  the  Marble  Fork  Bridge,  where  the  floor  is  next  to  be  Uiken 
up.  Weather  conditions  continued  perfect  and  travel  delightful  until 
C^ctober  10,  when  a  general  rain,  with  snow  in  the  high  elevations  set 
in,  lasting  three  days  and  nights  with  brief  intervals.  To-day  it  is 
clear,  with  prospects  of  continued  fair  weather  and  moderate  tempera- 
ture. Silliman  Crest  is  white  ^  the  snow  lies  8  feet  deep  on  the  level 
at  Mineral  King  and  10  feet  in  drifts,  and  a  himting  parhr  just  re- 
turned reports  the  weather  bitter  cold  over  Franklin  Pass.  The  nights 
are  always  cold  at  Hocket  Meadows,  but  the  days  there  now  are  fine. 
There  is  6  inches  of  snow  in  the  Giant  Forest. 

This  was  a  dry  year.  Except  a  few  days  in  the  second  week  in 
July  there  was  no  rain  all  summer  imtil  the  middle  of  September, 
when  a  steady  though  gentle  and  warm  rain  fell  from  the  18th  to 
the  16th;  the  roads  were  very  dusty  throughout^  the  season  except 
after  the  July  rains,  but  they  were  never  better  than  they  were  late 
in  September.  The  forest  growth  did  not  suffer;  here  and  there  were 
isolated  pines  dead  and  dying  from  some  disease,  not  from  the 
drouth;  everywhere  the  new  growth  was  healthy  and  vigorous.  The 
streams,  however,  except  a  few  near  Three  Rivers  and  in  some  other 
places  where  there  must  have  been  a  local  excess  of  precipitation  or 
the  moisture  better  held,  ran  lower  than  they  had  ever  been  known 
to  do  before,  and  some  for  the  first  time  ran  dry. 

FIRES. 

There  were  no  fires  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 
This  year  there  have  been  seven,  three  of  which,  however,  did  not 
spread  and  two  were  outside  of  the  parks,  as  follows : 

July  8-14' — In  the  brush  and  live  oaks  on  the  slopes  below  and 
east  of  Moro  Rock,  caused  by  blasting  on  the  power  company's  new 
road ;  valuable  pine  and  other  timber  was  saved  by  hard  work  day 
and  night  by  soldiers,  rangers,  and  civilians,  and  the  Giant  Forest 
itself  was  threatened,  but  the  actual  damage  to  timber  was  slight, 
the  greatest  harm  being  done,  however,  is  the  exposure  of  the  steep 
slopes  to  erosion  through  denudation  of  a  thousand  acres  of  watershea 
of  scrub  growth  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  renewed.  This  is 
the  first  fire  of  any  consequence  that  has  occurred  in  either  of  the 
parks  since  their  creation.  The  Mount  Whitney  Power  and  Electric 
Company  assumed  the  expense  of  fighting  the  fire,  except  the  part 
borne  by  the  public  services,  although  theretofore  fires  in  the  moun- 
tains had  been  fought  by  volunteers  from  the  neighboring  settlements 
without  pay,  and  the  power  company  had  once  lost  heavily  from  a 
fire  not  attributable  to  its  employees.  It  appears  that  all  reasonable 
precautions  were  taken  under  the  company^  published  rules  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  and  spread  of  fire  and  that  the  fire  was  accidental 
and  unavoidable.  The  loss  to  the  company,  including  wages,  meals, 
and  transportation,  is  reported  to  be  $2,000. 

Jfdy  18-21. — On  the  Halstead  Meadow  trail  a  log  was  struck  by 
lightning ;  no  damage. 

Jvly  19-i6. — In  Salt  Creek  Pinery,  2i  miles  west  of  the  park  line; 
cause,  lightning;  area  burned  over,  about  400  acres;  no  damage  to 
park  timber;  soldiers  and  rangers  assisted  in  fighting  the  fire. 
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JvJai  so. — ^At  mouth  of  Deer  Creek ;  cause  not  known,  probably  a 
cigarette  or  match  dropped  by  a  soldier  or  civilian  employee ;  extin- 
guished in  a  few  minutes  when  it  had  spread  over  about  80  square 
yards;  no  damage. 

JuU/  SO. — At  Biff  Spring,  on  the  South  Fork  trail;  cause  not 
known ;  discovered  by  a  chance  traveler  and  put  out  without  further 
assistance  when  it  had  burned  a  few  feet ;  no  damage. 

Jidy  St-SS. — Near  Grant  Park,  2  miles  west  of  the  line;  cause, 
lightninff;  no  damage;  the  ranger  assisted  the  fire  fighters. 
^  July  S^-Sd. — ^Near  Sunmiit  Meadow,  on  the  south  line;  caused  by 
lightning;  burned  several  hundred  small  firs;  no  damage  to  parR 
timber;  discovered  and  checked  by  two  rangers  after  a  hard  fight. 

The  loUowing  instructions  for  the  prevention  and  fighting  of  forest 
fires,  prepared  July  1  by  First  Lieut.  D.  L.  Roscoe,  First  Cavalry, 
fire  marshal,  were  put  into  effect: 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  FOBEST  FIRES. 

1.  Never  drop  ournlng  matches,  cigars,  nor  cigarettes  on  the  ground,  and  be 
careful  where  you  empty  your  pipes. 

2.  Never  make  a  larger  fire  than  Is  necessary  and  never  leave  It,  even  for  a 
short  time,  until  It  Is  entirely  extinguished.  Watch  your  sparks  carefully; 
everything  Is  very  dry  and  a  small  spark  may  start  a  great  conflagration. 

8.  Fires  should  be  built  in  open  places,  near  water,  first  removing  all  trash 
and  everything  inflammable.  Fires  should  be  built  in  holes,  especially  In 
windy  weather. 

4.  Be  sure  that  not  a  spark  remains  when  you  break  camp,  for  Are  fre- 
quently travels  along  resinous  roots,  sometimes  a  foot  or  two  under  the  ground. 

HOW  TO  FIGHT  FOREST  FIRES^ 

A  fire  is  more  easily  controlled  on  top  of  a  hill  or  ridge  than  on  a  hillside. 

Streams,  roadways,  trails,  open  and  rocky  places  are  natural  barriers,  and 
Buch  features  should  be  utilized  by  removing  all  brush,  logs,  trash,  and  other 
articles  that  might  assist  the  fire  in  jumping  across  them  to  unburned  terri- 
tory. Such  places  are  useful  from  which  to  start  back  fires.  This  should  be 
done  at  night  or  at  other  times  when  the  wind  is  favorable  and  must  be  done 
with  great  care.  It  is  dangerous  to  start  back  fires  in  the  morning  or  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Back  fires  and  fire  breaks  should  be  patrolled  constantly 
antll  all  danger  is  past  A  new  fire  frequently  springs  up  after  the  old  one  has 
ceased  smoking,  and  the  patrol  should  be  continued  at  intervals  for  several 
days  after  the  fire  is  believed  to  have  been  extinguished. 

Explosives  used  in  back  firing  should  be  handled  by  experienced  men,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  no  new  fires  are  started  thereby. 

If  time  permits  and  men  and  implements  are  available,  an  open  roadway  or 
trail  should  be  cut  through  the  forest  and  a  ditch  deep  enough  to  readi 
through  all  Inflammable  matter  dug  along  this  opening.  Brush,  logs,  etc, 
should  be  removed  from  both  sides  of  this  ditch.  This  makes  an  efficient  fire 
break,  but  it  must  be  patrolled  as  long  as  the  least  sign  of  fire  is  visible.  Such 
a  fire  break  is  an  excellent  place  from  which  to  start  a  back  fire. 

The  best  place  to  dig  a  ditch  is  along  top  of  ridges,  or  follow  from  open  place 
to  rocky  ledges,  etc  Entirely  inclose  the  fire  with  either  natural  or  artificial 
barriers. 

Spades,  shovels,  axes,  cbnlns,  ropes,  and  horses  provided  with  harness  and 
packs  for  carrying  food  and  water  are  essential  in  fighting  forest  fires.  Well- 
tilled  water  bags  or  canteens  are  very  necessary,  for  fighting  fire  is  hot  work, 
and  much  suffering  may  be  prevented  by  having  a  supply  of  drinking  water 
at  hand. 

Forest  fires  should  be  fought  vigorously  from  the  moment  they  are  discovered 
in  order  that  they  may  not  get  beyond  control.  They  increase  rapidly,  and  the 
moro  ni<»n  th«t  oim  be  obtained  the  better.  Wet  gniin  sacks  are  especially  useful 
in  hentiug  down  grass  fires,  and  green  brush  may  be  used  effectively  for  the 
same  purpose. 
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mTTIES  OF  CmZENB,  OAMFEBS,  AND  T0USI8TB. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens,  campers,  and  tourists  not  only  to  obey  these 
regrulatlons  implicitly,  but  to  report  all  fires,  however  small,  promptly. 

To  extinguish  such  fires  as  are  not  beyond  their  control  and  to  lend  a  willing 
hand  to  check  and  prevent  in  every  way  possible  the  tremendous  annual  wastes 
In  the  national  forests  and  park&  Whoever  shall  prevent  the  destruction  of  a 
single  tree  will  have  performed  a  distinct  service  to  the  country  and  to  each 
and  every  citisen  thereof. 

DUTIS8  OF  FIBE  WABDEN8. 

All  fire  wardens  have  powers  of  peace  officers  to  make  arrests  without  war- 
rant for  the  violation  of  any  state  or  federal  forest  law,  and  no  fire  warden  is 
liable  to  civil  action  for  trespass  committed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

All  fire  wardens  who  may  become  possessed  of  any  information  that  shows 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  any  person  has  violated  any  provisions  of  the 
forest  laws  will  immediately  take  action  against  the  offender  and  will  obtain 
all  possible  evidoice  pertaining  thereto. 

When  practicable,  soldiers  and  rangers  will  first  report  offenders  to  the  park 
superintendent,  but  if  such  report  is  not  practicable  they  will  enforce  the  law, 
using  such  force  as  may  be  necessary,  and  report  their  action  to  the  superin- 
tendent as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

The  names  of  all  persons  violating  any  of  the  park  rules  will  be  taken,  the 
nature  of  the  offense  committed  set  opposite  their  names,  and  they  will  be 
barred  from  again  entering  the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

Both  sides  of  the  road  for  a  distance  of  150  feet,  the  trails  and 
ground  around  the  bis  trees,  both  standing  and  down,  should  be 
cleared  of  logs,  twigs,  leaves  collected  in  the  gulches,  and  such  sorts 
of  grasses  and  shrubbery  as  easily  catch  fire.  Because  this  very  work 
is  attended  with  danger  to  the  forest,  besides  being  a  tremendous 
undertaking  and  necessarily  slow  of  accomplishment,  is  the  best  of 
reasons  for  taking  it  up  soon  and  pushing  it  systematically  and  unre- 
mittingly. All  progress  in  this  labor  wifl  be  real  gain  in  the  fire  con- 
trol that  it  assures,  besides  contributing  to  the  teauty  of  the  parks 
and  convenience  of  travel.  All  such  clearings  serve  also  to  checK  the 
spread  of  fire  set  by  lightning  and  other  causes  and  have  their  proper 
place  in  the  general  scheme  of  fire  breaks.  Some  clearing  has  been 
done  in  Grant  Park  to  good  effect,  yet  there  largely  and  throughout 
Sequoia  Park  exist  ^at  fire  traps,  resulting  from  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  forest  growth,  which  should  be  met  and  remedied  if  thev  can 
not  be  turned  to  good  account.  Wild  oats  all  over  the  lower  slopes, 
and  everywhere  logs,  vines,  and  leaves  in  all  stages  of  decay,  the 
resinous  witch  hazel,  and  other  shrubs  and  growing  brush  invite  the 
flames.  All  these  should  be  cleared  beyond  the  probable  reach  of 
the  ordinary  causes  of  fire.  Only  the  sequoia  logs  are  not  in  them- 
selves a  menace  to  the  forest;  their  soundness  is  of  a  quality  that 
renders  them  exceedingly  resistant  to  decay,  to  the  attacK  of  insects, 
or  to  destruction,  though  scorched  bv  fifty  fires,  but  they  may  be 
kindled  by  brush  heaps  piled  close  about  them,  and  once  fairly  set 
afire  are  difficult  to  manage,  and  they  should  therefore  be  protected 
as  the  growing  trees. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  BIG  TREES. 

Seven  years  ago  fences  were  put  around  the  two  trees.  General 
Grant  and  General  Sherman.  The  fence  was  removed  from  the  Gen- 
eral Sherman  tree  last  year,  and  a  falling  limb  of  the  General  Grant 
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tree  has  broken  down  a  large  part  of  its  fence.  Both  of  these  trees 
have  been  made  the  useless  signposts  of  that  witless  vandalism  that 
sometimes  impels  even  sensible  travelers  to  carve  their  names  or  other- 
wise leave  their  cards  by  means  of  tin  tags,  nail  driven  into  the 
head,  and  other  devices  where  they  may  do  narm  without  benefit  to 
themselves  or  interest  to  others;  and  the  trees  have  suffered  the  occa- 
sional loss  of  a  piece  of  bark  not  likelv  to  be  put  to  a  better  use  than 
it  served  on  the  living  tree  from  which  it  was  torn;  but  visitors 
should  not  be  prevented  from  approaching  near  the  trees,  and  it  is 
better  to  rely  upon  sims  bearing  information  that  may  be  desired 
and  warning  "  Hands  Off." 

CARE  OF  THE  FOREST. 

The  sequoias  require  little  attention  beyond  clearing  the  ground 
around  them  and  leaving  them  alone.  The  other  forest  growth  Tvould 
be  improved  hy  the  removal  of  dead,  decaying,  and  diseased  timber. 
Although  the  miportance  of  not  unnecessarily  disturbing  the  natural 
conditions  is  always  to  be  considered  as  a  general  feature  of  the  na- 
tional-park plan,  yet  a  desirable  thinning  out  of  trees  of  all  kinds  in 
selected  places  could  be  accomplished  in  connection  with  the  refor- 
estation of  tracts  now  barren  of  timber  or  growing  less  desirable  sorts. 
This  matter  should  be  taken  up  under  advice,  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  ultimate  economy  of  ground  and  means  -as  well  as  success  in 
me  benefits  to  accrue. 

The  absence  of  trees  of  any  size  on  the  slopes  and  canons  extending 
from  the  Ash  Peaks  to  Buck  Canon,  which  stretch  thousands  of  fe^ 
below  Moro  Rock  and  Panther  and  Alta  peaks,  strikes  the  attention 
at  once.  These  slopes  are  covered  with  scrub  growth  of  all  sorts; 
experiments  with  both  pine  and  sequoia  have  shown  that  they  will 
thrive  in  such  localities  as  this.  The  South  Fork  country,  bom  low 
and  high,  affords  opportunity  in  manv  places  for  the  setting  of  ^oves 
that  would  be  both  useful  and  beautiful  to  look  upon.  Simuar  oppor- 
tunity exists  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  park.  In  all  devdop- 
ment  of  this  character  it  is  important  to  approach  the  work  with 
unity  of  plan.  Just  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  main  gate  of  the 
park  is  an  area  that  would  be  improved  very  much  if  it  were  refor- 
ested. The  first  impression  of  the  tourist  entering  the  park  and  his 
last  view  of  the  park  comprises  a  monotonous,  scrubh-oak  hollow, 
unrelieved  by  shade  or  diversity  in  the  landscape. 

FUTURE  IMPROVEMENT  WORK. 

The  roads  generally  should  be  macadamized;  in  some  places  oil 
could  be  used  to  advantage,  and  in  Grant  Park  there  is  coarse  granite 
sand  that  could  be  used  for  topping.  The  main  road  in  Sequoia  Park 
should  be  widened  to  18  feet  throughout;  several  of  the  existing  trails, 
notably  the  one  leading  through  me  Black  Oaks  to  Muir  Grove  and 
farther  on  to  the  region  of  the  rare  Fremont  moss,  should  be  con- 
verted into  wagon  roads,  and  many  new  roads  and  trails  laid  out. 
There  should  be  a  stairway  and  hand  rails  on  Moro  Rock.  Twin 
Lakes  should  be  improved  by  the  construction  of  boathouses  and 
bath  houses.  In  the  present  unimproved  state  of  the  park  it  naattero 
comparatively  little  what  new  routes  may  be  opened  up  and  other 
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work  undertaken,  because  every  improvement  will  fit  into  the  eventual 
plan,  but  this  fact  in  nowise  dimmishes  the  importance,  from  everv 
practical  point  of  view,  of  having  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  park 
miprovement.  Over  several  areas  where  the  undergrowth  is  dense, 
and  a  present  obstruction  to  reforestation,  cattle  could  be  grazed 
advantageously  to  clear  the  ground,  or  herds  of  buffalo  could  be 
maintained.  There  are  two  classes  of  ground  that  would  be  benefited 
hj  the  introduction  of  cattle  for  a  limited  time  under  suitable  restric- 
tions, those  where  the  cattle  would  clear  the  brush  and  trample  the 
debris  and  hasten  its  decay,  and  those  areas  that  now  have  all  the 
trees  they  can  support 

FISH. 

The  Kaweah  River  system  is  composed  of  the  South  Fork,  the 
North  Fork,  the  Middle  Fork,  the  East  Fork,  and  the  Marble  Fork. 
The  park  includes  a  large  part  of  all  these  streams  except  the  North 
Fork,  but  not  all  the  headwaters.  Its  boundaries  should  include  the 
whole  watershed  of  the  Kaweah ;  and,  because  nothing  in  the  park 
plan  can  work  injury  to  the  water,  either  through  pollution,  diminu- 
tion of  flow,  or  otherwise,  they  may  well  be  extended  to  include  also 
some  of  the  trout  streams  tributary  to  the  Tule  River,  the  upper 
Kern  rivers,  Mount  Whitney  as  far  as  the  divide,  and  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Kings  River.  This  would  secure  to  the  people  the  best 
care  of  the  fishing  grounds,  which  are  now  yearly  resorted  to  in  un- 
certainty of  the  sport  to  be  found  there  or  of  the  possibility  of  finding 
feed  for  their  stock. 

Fish  were  planted  in  a  great  many  places  this  year  throuffhout  this 
region,  and  some  were  planted  in  the  park  waters,  chiefly  by  Mr. 
S.  Ti.  N.  Ellis,  representing  the  State  Board  of  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missioners. Fishing  with  bait  was  prohibited  in  the  park,  and  in 
some  of  the  adjacent  waters  was  prohibited  entirely,  yet  nimibers  of 
places  were  quite  fished  out.  The  fish  should  not  all  be  taken  from 
the  streams  every  season,  as  is  now  the  tendency.  The  mad  rush 
to  clean  up  the  fishing  grounds  can  be  partially  checked  by  prohibit- 
ing fishing  on  selected  streams  at  and  near  the  bridges  and  at  cross- 
ings of  roads  and  trails.  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  park's  use- 
fulness would  be  the  establishment  of  a  hatehery  on  tne  Middle 
Fork,  and  an  estimate  has  been  made  for  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose. 

ANIMAIiS. 

Predatory  wild  beasts  are  increasing  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  their  destruction.  Six  deer  were  found  this  summer  killed  by  lions 
near  the  roads  or  trails  in  various"  parts  of  Sequoia  Park  and  the  foot- 
prints of  lions  can  be  daily  seen  m  the  road,  though  beaste  of  prey 
themselves  are  rarely  seen.'  Manjr  applications  are  received  te  hunt 
and  trap  the  harmful  animals.  It  is  recommended  that  this  be  made  a 
part  01  the  park  service  by  the  employment  of  a  man  to  do  the  work, 
or  by  contract.  In  this  connection  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that 
the  department  consider  the  propriety  of  arranging  for  organized 
lion  hunts.  Guides,  hunters,  trappers,  packers,  and  cooks  can  be  en- 
gaged in  this  vicinity  on  short  notice.  Lions,  badgers,  coyotes,  foxes, 
wolverines,  wildcats,  civet  cats,  and  skunks  are  increasing  and  their 
destruction  of  the  deer  and  other  smaller  animals  and  game  birds  ia  a 
matter  of  serious  concern.    Bears  give  little  trouble  when  they  are 
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mot  fed  and  encouraged  to  prowl  around  camp  kitchens.  The  amall 
herd  of  elk  is  increasing. 

The  deer  are  increasing  and  are  very  tame. 

For  the  park  fairly  to  fulfill  its  present  purpose,  especially  as  s 
suitable  and  ample  game  preserve,  its  boundary  lines  oug^t  to  be 
changed.  As  the  boundary  follows  straight  township  divisions,  it 
has  no  relation  to  the  topography,  and  deer  frequenting  the  edge  of 
the  reserve  in  security  on  the  thirty-first  of  August  fall  at  dawn  on 
the  first  of  September  wherever  they  chance  to  set  foot  over  a  line 
which  is  crossed  so  easily.  A  military  camp  could  not  desire  a  line  of 
outposts  more  watchful  and  effective  than  the  hunters  that  surround 
this  park  on  the  eve  of  the  open  season.  It  is  a  bad  conditicm  that 
puts  these  close-to-the-liners  at  such  an  advantage  over  their  quarry, 
for  it  must  be  expected  that  hunters  of  all  degrees  will  come  as  near 
as  the  bounds  permit. 

A  national  park  should  not  be  made  a  game  preserve  to  set  up 
standing  liviib^  targets  on  its  borders.  There  would  be  no  deer  in 
the  country  itit  were  not  for  the  park,  and  the  park  is  not  large 
enough  to  stock  the  surrounding  hunting  grounds  with  deer  to  meet 
the  demands  of  hunters.  Tulare  Cdirntv  recognizes  the  scarcity  of 
deer  by  prolonging  the  closed  season  to  August  81.  Not  only  should 
the  park  lines  conform  to  the  natural  limits  of  animal  ranges^  but 
the  ranges  ought  to  be  far  wider  and  unhindered,  and  provision 
ought  a&o  to  1^  made  for  the  protection  of  the  winter  ranges  in  the 
low  country  west  of  the  park.  Does  have  been  shot  on  the  hillsides 
west  of  the  North  Fork.  Some  of  the  elk  have  this  year  broken 
through  their  fence  and  ranged  several  miles  down  the  Middle  Fork. 
The  park  has  an  area  of  12  miles  square  in  the  northern  part  with  an 
L  at  the  south  18  miles  by  6,  a  mere  spot  in  the  midst  oi  a  large  ter- 
ritory available  for  such  use;  hunters  are  crowded  around  it  now  and 
have  been  coming  and  going  these  six  weeks:  the^  also  shoot  bears, 
swans,  wild  turkeys,  and  small  game,  both  animals  and  birds; 
though  the  state  law  protects  swan  and  wild  turkey,  as  well  as  elk, 
mountain  sheep,  and  Japanese  and  Mongolian  pheasants. 

The  wild  turkeys  thrive,  though  when  first  introduced  some  of  the 
younger  ones  became  the  prey  of  foxes.  Two  lots  of  these  birds, 
donated  by  the  California  board  of  fish  and  game  commissioners, 
were  liberated  this  summer,  65  at  the  mouth  of  flie  Marble  Fork  ana 
29  at  Salt  Spring. 

Buffalo  would  find  plenty  of  feed,  and  there  are  several  suitable 
ranges  in  the  park  ready  for  them.  The  introduction  of  a  small 
herd  is  recommended. 

Antelope  would  probably  do  well  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  South 
Fork;  though  the  meadows  there  have  not  me  extensive  character  of 
"  plains,"  the  experiment  is  worth  a  trial. 

EXTENSION  OF  PARK. 

Several  trips  of  the  nature  of  exploration  were  made  by  officers  of 
the  troop.  Lieutenant  Pegram  marched  a  small  detachment  to  Mount 
Whitney  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  ascending  to  the  monument  on 
the  topmost  point  of  tne  mountain,  and  including  in  his  itinerary 
the  superb  canon  of  the  Kem.  He  made  the  round  trip  in  recorcl 
time,  returning  with  useful  information  and  many  photographs, 
taken  by  Hospital  Sergeant  Bitoumey.    A  few  weeks  later  Laeu- 
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tenant  Roscoe  conducted  a  party  into  the  regions  north  and  east  of 
the  park,  visiting  the  headwaters  of  Roaring  River  and  the  vicinity 
of  Elizabeth  Pass.  Captain  Wright,  in  the  latter  part  of  Au^st, 
went  to  Kearsarge  Pass  by  way  of  the  Kings  River  Canon  and  tribu- 
taries and  lakes  of  that  river.  All  of  this  outlying  country  holds 
much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  tourist,  however  far  he  may  have  trav- 
eled, and  possesses  great  possibilities  for  fostering  wild  life  of  many 
kinds,  afoot  and  on  the  wing,  providing  both  refuge  and  wide  places 
over  which  to  roam,  eye,  ear,  and  scent  untroubled.  Conditions  are 
ideal  for  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goats.  The  bald  and  golden 
eagles  and  the  almost  extinct  California  condor  have  in  these  crags 
and  skies  their  native  range. 

The  Kem-Kaweah-Kings  country  with  its  abundant  water  supply, 
^ood  natural  feed,  wide  range  of  altitudes  and  wild  and  varied  con- 
formation practically  inaccessible  in  many  places,  is  well  suited  to  the 
propaffation  of  game,  and  all  this  mountain  country  should  be  in- 
cluaed  in  the  park  by  reason  of  its  comparative  unimportance  as  a 
cattle  range,  its  scant  indications  of  valuable  metals  or  other  miner- 
als, its  extensive  areas  without  merchantable  timber  or  with  such 
timber  scant  or  inaccessible,  its  unsuitability  for  settlement  or  agri- 
culture, its  importance  in  conserving  water,  its  groves  of  big  trees 
now  standing  outside  the  parks,  its  unrivaled  trout  streams,  numer- 
ous beautiful  lakes,  and  magnificent  scenery,  including  Mount  Whit- 
ney, long  held  to  be  our  highest  mountain.  Twenty  ranches  occupy 
a  narrow  strip  along  the  North  Fork  from  its  mouth  at  the  iron 
bridge  to  the  mouth  of  Colonjr  Mill  Creek,  to  which  point  the  course 
of  the  stream  and  its  tributaries  is  through  rough  and  dense  brushy 
country,  except  at  Eshom  Valley  and  a  few  other  open  places.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  patented  land  m  the  Redwood  Mountain  district  and 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  cut  timber  there  and  flume  or  track 
the  lumber  to  Three  Rivers.  There  are  ranches  in  the  open  places 
below  the  park  along  the  East  Fork,  Middle  Fork,  South  Fork  and 
its  tributaries,  and  all  along  the  main  river,  and  some  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Tule  River,  and  cattle  graze  over  the  country  (much 
of  it  private  land)  extending  from  Roaring  River  to  the  west  and 
south  around  the  park  to  the  Tule.  A  large  lumber  company  is 
operating  at  Hume  and  in  the  surrounding  timber,  but  all  these 
min^  do  not  make  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  extending  the  park. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  park  boundaries  be  changed  so  that 
they  will  follow  the  divides  as  far  as  practicable.  The  northern 
boundary  of  the  park  should  be  the  summit  of  the  divide  between 
the  South  and  Middle  forks  of  Kings  River.  Thence  the  boundary 
should  run  along  the  divide  west  and  northwest  of  Boulder  Creek 
and  Bearskin  Meadow  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  General  Grant 
National  Park ;  thence  along  the  present  northern  and  western  boun- 
daries of  General  Grant  National  Park  to  the  southwest  comer  of 
that  park ;  thence  along  the  summit  of  the  divide  west  of  the  North 
Foric  of  Kaweah  River  to  Kaweah  River;  thence  along  the  divide 
south  of  the  South  Fork  of  Kaweah  River  to  Sheep  Mountain ;  thence 
south  along  the  divide  that  separates  the  northernmost  headwaters 
of  Tule  River  from  Pecks  Canyon  and  Mountaineer  Creek  to  tlie 
divide  south  of  Mountaineer  Creek;  thence  along  the  summit  of  this 
divide  to  a  point  on  Little  Kern  River  6  miles  south  of  the  present 
boundary  ox  the  park;  thence  due  east  to  the  western  bounaary  of 
Inyo  County;  thence  north  and  northeast  along  the  western  bounaary 
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of  Inyo  County  to  the  divide  between  the  South  and  Middle  forks 
of  Kings  Kiver. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  work  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible : 

Remove  lo^^  brush,  inflammable  material,  and  the  largest  trees 
from  the  roadsides  and  trails. 

Clear  the  fire-break  along  the  General  Grant  Park  boundary. 

Extend  the  Giant  Forest  road  and  widen  it  to  18  feet. 

Macadamize  the  roads. 

Place  surface  dressing  of  granite  sand  on  the  roads  in  General 
Grant  Park. 

Oil  the  roads  in  places  where  the  dust  is  troublesome. 

Survey  a  wagon  road  to  connect  the  Giant  Forest  with  Middle 
Fork  road. 

Allow  cattle  to  graze  in  selected  localities,  in  order  to  dear  the  way 
for  reforestation  and  open  new  territory  for  development. 

Complete  the  Cold  Spring-Clough  Cave  trail. 

Cut  new  trails  to  the  more  important  points  in  the  park. 

Build  a  stairway  and  place  hand  rails  on  Moro  Rock. 

Build  pier,  bath  houses,  and  boathouses  at  Twin  Lakes. 

Erect  ^ates  at  entrances  to  the  park. 

Have  the  caves  in  the  park  fully  explored. 

Construct  two  stone  reservoirs  over  the  springs  at  Ranger. 

Erect  a  water  pipe  and  public  drinking  fountain  at  Ranger. 

Install  water  pipe  to  the  tourist  camp  ground  in  the  General  Grant 
Park. 

Fence  the  tourist  camp  ground  in  General  Grant  Park. 

Repair  the  fence  around  General  Grant  Park. 

Fence  horse  pasture  for  the  use  of  rangers  near  Ranger  and  near 
Rocky  Gulch. 

Build  a  ranger's  cabin  in  the  Giant  Forest  and  another  one  on  the 
north  line  of  the  Sequoia  Park. 

Install  telephone  fines  in  new  cabins. 

Build  four  ranger  bams,  one  each,  at  Grant  Park,  Hockett  Meadow, 
Quinn  Camp,  and  Ranger. 

Improve  and  paint  the  rangers'  cabins. 

Paint  the  Marble  Fork  Iron  Bridge. 

Erect  a  post-office  building  at  Ranger. 

Build  three  gateways  at  General  Grant  Park. 

Place  signboards  at  the  Grant,  Sherman,  and  other  big  trees,  shoTv- 
ing  the  dimensions,  age,  and  other  data  regarding  the  trees. 

Make  a  collection  of  sequoia  and  other  seeds  for  the  purpose  of 
testing. 

Plant  experimental  young  trees  and  seed  and  locate  a  tree  nursery. 

Erect  a  fish  hatchery. 

Plant  fish  fry  in  order  to  preserve  the  varieties  unmixed. 

Place  a  herd  of  buffalo  and  a  band  of  antelope  in  the  park. 

Make  arrangements  for  the  systematic  destruction  of  harmful  wild 
animals. 

Organize  lion-hunting  parties  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
guides. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  S.  Wright, 
Oaptaiuj  First  GanxHry^  Supermtendent. 

The  Secrbtaht  op  the  Interior. 
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BUIiES  AND  REGUIiATIONS. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  FABK. 
General  Begralations  of  March  30,  1907. 

1.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  September  26,  1890,  the  tract  of 
land  in  the  State  of  California  described  in  township  18  south  and 
ranges  80  and  31  east,  and  also  sections  81,  82,  33,  and  34,  in  town- 
ship 17  south  and  range  30  east,  and  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
October  1,  1890,  the  aajoining  tract  described  as  townships  15  and 
16  south,  ranges  29  and  30  east,  and  also  township  17  south,  range 
30  east,  except  above-mentioned  sections  31,  32.  33,  and  34,  have  be^ 
set  apart  for  a  public  park,  and  the  same  snail  be  faiown  as  the 
"  Sequoia  National  Park.'' 

2.  The  park  hj  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  these  rules  and  regulations  are 
made  and  published  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposra  on  him  in 
regard  thereto. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  government 
lands  within  the  park. 

4.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands.  Camping  parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber 
for  fueL 

5.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  ex- 
tinguished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be 
exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

6.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  en^ged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animSs,  or  in  posses- 
sion of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances  than 
prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  bv  the  superintendent  and  held 
subject  to  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in  cases 
where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and 
the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Fire- 
arms will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from 
the  superintendent  thereof. 

7.  Pishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps^  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
sives, or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fidiing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  of  the  park  in  any 
of  the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season 
of  the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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8.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  or  to  engage 
in  any  busine^  on  the  government  lands  m  the  park  without  per- 
mission, in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  super- 
intendent mav  grant  authority  to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides 
and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly  registered  guide. 

9.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled 
to  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  such  lands,  however,  shall 
have  the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so  marked  and  defined  as  that 
they  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  Stock  may 
be  taken  over  the  park  lands  to  patented  lands  with  the  written 
permission  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

10.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on 
the  government  lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such 
stock  or  cattle  over  the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such 
cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  superintendent. 

11.  The  sale  or  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  government 
lands  in  the  park  is  strictly  forbidden. 

12.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public 

13.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
may  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

14.  The  superintendent  designatea  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and 
all  the  provisions  or  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 


Begulatlons  of  March  80,  1007,  Governing  the  Impounding  and  Disposition 

of  Loose  Live  Stock. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or 
being  herded  or  grazed  on  the  government  lands  in  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  without  authority  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
park,  will  be  taken  up  and  impounded  by  the  superintendent,  who 
will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known.  If  the  owner 
is  not  known,  notices  of  such  impounding,  giving  a  description  of 
the  animal  or  animals,  with  the  Tbrands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in 
six  public  places  inside  the  park  and  in  two  public  places  outside  the 

Eark.  Any  owner  of  an  animal  thus  impounded  may,  at  any  time 
efore  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the  same  upon  proving  ownership 
and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking 
up  and  detention  of  such  animal,  incluaing  the  cost  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  the  same.  If  any  animal  thus  impounded  shall  not  be 
reclaimed  within  thirty  days  from  notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the 
date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  such 
time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent  after  ten  days' 
notice,  to  be  given  by  posting  notices  in  six  public  places  in  the  park 
and  two  public  places  outside  the  park,  and  by  mailing  to  the  owner, 
if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 
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All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impound- 
ing, and  selling  thereof  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  ox  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  anjr  animal  may  be  claimed  by 
and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisnictory  proof  of 
ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Sequoia  National  Park 
fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  tor  which  each  animal  was  sold 
and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition  of 
theproceeds. 

The  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 


GENEBAL  GBANT  NATIONAL  PABE. 
/General  Begrulations  of  March  30,  1007. 

1.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1,  1890,  the  tract  of  land 
in  the  State  of  California  described  as  sections  6  and  6,  in  township 
14  south,  range  28  east  of  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  and  also  sections 
81  and  32,  of  township  13  south,  range  28  east  of  the  same  meridian, 
have  been  set  apart  for  a  public  park,  and  the  same  shall  be  known 
as  the  "  General  Grant  National  Park,"  "  General  Grant "  being 
the  name  by  which  the  Great  Tree  therein  is  so  widely  known. 

All  other  provisions  of  the  General  Grant  Park  regulations  are  the 
same  as  Aose  for  Sequoia  National  Park. 


BesrnlationB  of  August  17,  1010,  Ooveming  the  Admission  of  Automobiles 
and  Motorcycles  into  the  General  Grant  National  Park,  California,  during 
the  Season  of  1010. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  October  1,  1890 
(26  Stat.,  650) ,  setting  aside  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  California 
as  a  public  park^  the  following  regulations  governing  the  admission 
of  automobiles  mto  the  General  Grant  National  Park  are  hereby 
establi^ed  and  made  public : 

1.  No  automobiles  will  be  permitted  within  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  (Jeneral  Grant  National  Fark  unless  the  owner  thereof  secures  a 
written  permit  from  the  acting  superintendent  or  his  representative. 
Permits  may  be  obtained  from  the  acting  superintendent  at  Three 
Elvers,  Cal.,  or  his  authorized  representative  at  the  rangers'  head- 
quarters on  the  government  road  in  the  General  Grant  National  Park. 

2.  Applications  for  permits  must  show:  (a)  Name  of  owner,  (b) 
number  of  machine,  (c)  name  of  driver,  and  (d)  inclusive  dates  for 
which  permit  is  desired,  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  be  accompanied 
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by  a  fee  of  $1  for  a  single  round  trip  through  the  park  or  a  fee  of  $5 
for  each  machine  per  annum.  Permits  must  oe  presented  to  the  acting 
superinttodent  or  his  authorized  representative  at  the  rangers'  heao- 
quarters  on  the  government  road.  The  permittee  will  not  be  allowed 
to  do  a  transportation  busine^  in  the  park  without  a  special  license 
therefor  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  All  permits  granted 
at  any  time  when  automobiles  can  enter  the  park  will  expire  an 
December  31  of  the  year  of  issue. 

8.  The  use  of  automobiles  will  be  permitted  only  on  the  Millwood 
road,  the  Round  Meadow  road,  the  North  road  north  of  its  junction 
with  the  north  end  of  the  Bound  Meadow  road,  and  the  tourists' 
camp  grounds,  and  return,  between  the  hours  of  6.80  a.  m.  and 
10.80  a.  m.  and  between  the  hours  of  8.80  p.  in.  and  6.80  p.  m. 

4.  When  teams  approach,  automobiles  will  take  position  on  the 
outer  edge  of  roadway,  regardless  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
going,  tdking  care  that  sufficient  room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  the 
passage  of  teams. 

5.  Automobiles  will  stop  when  teams  approach  and  remain  at  rest 
until  teams  have  passed  or  until  teamsters  are  satisfied  regarding  the 
safety  of  their  teams. 

6.  Speed  will  be  limited  to  6  miles  per  hour,  except  on  straight 
stretches,  where  approaching  teams  will  be  visible,  when,  if  no  teams 
are  in  sight,  this  speed  may  be  increased  to  the  rate  indicated  on  sign- 
boards along  the  road.  In  no  event,  however,  shall  it  exceed  16  mfles 
per  hour. 

7.  Signal  with  horn  will  be  given  at  or  near  everv  bend  to  announce 
to  approaching  teams  the  proximity  of  an  automobile. 

8.  Teams  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  will  be  backed  or 
otherwise  handled,  as  necessary,  so  as  to  enable  teams  to  pass  with 
safety. 

9.  violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  or  the  general  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  park  will  cause  revocation  of  permit 
will  subject  tne  owner  of  the  automobile  to  any  damages  occasionea 
therebv  and  to  ejectment  from  the  reservation,  and  be  cause  for 
refusal  to  issue  a  new  permit  to  the  owner  without  prior  sanction  in 
writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

10.  All  persons  passing  through  the  park  with  automobiles  should 
be  required  to  stop  at  the  rangers'  headquarters  and  register  their 
names. 

11.  These  rules  are  also  applicable  to  motorcvcles,  which  may  use 
only  the  roads  herein  mentioned  on  payment  oi  a  fee  of  $1  for  each 
machine  per  annum.  Permits  issued  therefor  shall  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 81  of  the  year  of  issue. 


PENALTIES  POR  DEPREDATIONS  ON  TIMBER  AND  POR  NOT  EX- 
TINGUISHING  PIRES  ON  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

[Bxcerpt  from  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  determininflr  the  heirs  of  deceased 
Indians,  for  the  disposition  and  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  for  the  lefislng  of 
allotments,  and  for  other  purpose?,"  approved  June  26,  1910  (36  Stat.,  857)]. 

Sec.  6.  That  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify, 
revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
March   fourth,   nineteen  hundred   and   nine    (Thirty-fifth    United 
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States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thousand  and  ninety-eight),  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  : 

"  Sec.  60.  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  in  unlawfully 
cutting,  or  shall  wantonly  injure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  tie 
wantonly  injured  or  destroyed,  any  tree  growing,  standing,  or  being 
upon  any  land  of  the  United  States  which,  in  pursuance  of  law, 
has  been  reserved  or  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  any  public 
use,  or  upon  any  Indian  reservation  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occu- 
pied by  any  tribe  of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  Inoian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable 
by  the  allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

That  section  fifty-three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read : 

"  Sec.  63.  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timber, 
or  other  inflammable  material  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  any 
Indian  reservation  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tritJe 
of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  ui)on  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  Gk>vemment,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by 
the  allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before 
leaving  said  fire,  totally  ^dinguish  the  same;  and  whoever  shall  fail 
to  do  so  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  MOUNT  RAINIER 

NATIONAL  PARK. 


Office  of  Superintendent, 

Aahford^  Wash.^  October  5, 1910. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  Mount  Eainier  National  Park  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1910,  and  for  the  season  of  1910. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1899  (30  Stat,  993), 
certain  tracts  of  land  therein  described,  lying  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, were  set  aside  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  known  as  the  "Mount  Rainier  rfational 
Park."  This  park  is  18  miles  square,  with  an  area  of  207,360  acres, 
and  lies  wholly  within  the  Rainier  National  Forest.  The  summit  oi 
Mount  Rainier  is  about  1^  miles  southwest  of  the  center  of  the  park, 
but  the  reservation  includes  substantially  the  whole  mass  or  the 
mountain  proper,  with  its  wonderful  glacial  system,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  radiating  from  any  single  peak  in  the  world. 

The  park  by  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  among  other  things,  is  authorized  to 
establish  rules  and  reg[ulations  and  cause  adequate  measures  to  be 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  curiosities,  timber,  mineral 
deposits,  game,  etc.,  and  the  removal  of  unlawful  occupants  or 
trespassers. 

TOPOGRAPHT. 

Mount  Rainier  is  situated  apart  from  and  to  the  west  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Cascades.  The  ridges  which  radiate  from  it  are  high 
and  broken.  The  entire  area  of  324  square  miles  included  witiiin  the 
boundary  of  the  park  is  very  rough  and  mountainous.  The  summit 
of  Mount  Rainier  is  14,526  feet  m  altitude.  The  lower  valleys  of 
the  Carbon  and  Nisqually  rivers  are  not  more  than  2,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  but  the  general  elevation  of  the  park  exceeds  4,000  feet. 
Although  there  is  Tittle  rain  or  snow  from  July  1  to  the  middle  of 
September,  the  precipitation  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  very 
great.  The  season  of  tourist  travel  is  confined  largely  to  June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  the  first  part  of  October,  although  parties 
of  tourists  enter  the  park  in  winter  for  snowshoeing  and  winter 
sports.  During  the  winter  months  the  government  road  is  kept  open 
for  sleighs  as  ftir  as  Longmire  Springs.  Beyond  this  point  the  park 
is  impassable  for  horses. 

The  summit  of  Mount  Rainier  is  accessible  from  Camp  of  the 
Clouds  in  Paradise  Valley,  and  from  St.  Elmo  Pass,  between  the 
White  and  Emmons  glaciers.  The  difficulty  of  the  ascent  depends 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  snow  fields,  which  vary  from  year 
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to  year.  It  is  dangerous  unless  the  party  is  accompanied  by  a  guide 
or  by  some  other  person  who  has  been  over  the  route.  On  August  14, 
1909,  two  men  made  the  ascent  from  Paradise  Valley  and  perished  in 
a  storm.  It  is  believed  they  lost  their  lives  while  trying  to  cross  the 
feeders  of  the  White  River  glacier.  The  bodies  of  these  men  have  not 
been  recovered,  and  in  all  probability  will  not  be  until  the  feeders  of 
this  glacier  have  moved  to  their  terminal  moraines. 

Between  and  below  the  glaciers  are  numerous  open  slopes  and 
valleys  which  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  jgrowth  oi  grasses,  sedge, 
and  flowering  plants.  These  parks  are  diversified  by  growths  of 
alpine  fir  and  hemlock  and  by  many  small  lakes  and  running  streama 
They  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  snow  fields  and  rugged  peaks 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  are  greatlv  admired  by  visitors. 
Paradise  Vauey  is  the  most  frequented  of  the  many  parks.  The 
government  road  running  through  this  park  and  for  some  distance 
beyond  the  Camp  of  the  Clouds  makes  it  easily  accessible  for  tour- 
ists. Near  Paradise  Valley  and  at  the  headwaters  of  Tacoma  Fork 
is  Indian  Henry's  Hunting  Ground,  so  named  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  formerly  the  ravorite  resort  of  a  small  band  of  B^ickitat 
Indians.  Grand  Park,  between  the  main  and  west  forks  of  White 
River,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  these  open  tracts. 
At  the  altitude  of  6,000  feet  it  is  an  almost  level  grassy  plateau,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  entirely  without  timber.  Moraine  Park, 
between  the  Sluiskin  Range  and  the  Carbon  Glacier,  is  a  small  and 
very  attractive  mountain  valley.  A  natural  stone  bridge  has  recently 
been  discovered  near  the  west  branch  of  the  White  River.  The  span 
of  the  bridge  measures  150  feet  and  is  200  feet  from  the  floor  of  the 
ravine,  which  it  crosses.  This  bridge  overlooks  two  rock-bound 
lakes.    It  is  1  mile  from  the  Grand  Panr  trail. 

FOREST  CONDITIONS. 

The  forest  in  the  lower  valley  is  of  the  type  characteristic  of  west- 
em  Washington  and  Oregon.  The  undergrowth  is  dense  and  the 
forest  floor  is  covered  with  moss  and  with  a  litter  of  fallen  branches 
and  decayed  wood.  The  predominant  trees  are  the  Douglas  fir,  hem- 
lock, white  fir,  and  cedar.  At  3,000  feet  these  species  occur  together 
with  the  lovely  and  noble  fir.  From  4,000  feet  to  snow  line  the 
forest  is  distinctly  alpine,  and  consists  of  mountain  hemlock,  alpine 
fir,  and  Alaska  cedar.  On  the  high  ridges  are  numerous  and  exten- 
sive tracts  of  timber  killed  by  fire  before  the  creation  of  the  park. 
These  areas  are  reforesting  very  slowly.  The  high  winds,  scanty  soil, 
short  summers,  and  extremely  cold  winters  are  unfavorable  to  tree 
growth. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  dead  timber  in  the  park,  and  this 
timber  increases  the  danger  from  fire;  some  means  should  be  found 
for  its  removal.  A  considerable  amount  of  this  dead  timber  is  cedar, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1909  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  a  mill 
company  near  Ashford  for  the  dead  cedar  on  a  designated  area  alon^ 
Nisqually  River,  the  contract  price  for  this  timber  being  $1.30  per 
cord.  There  have  been  7,172  cords  removed,  and  no  further  cutting 
will  be  done  under  this  contract.  If  it  is  considered  advisable  to  sefl 
the  remaining  dead  cedar,  it  should  be  cut  by  the  Government  and 
sold  in  lots  of  500  or  1,000  cords  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

The  government  road,  built  by  the  Engineer  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  is  now  practically  completed  from  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Rainer  National  Forest  to  a  point  beyond  Camp  of  the  Clouds 
in  Paradise  Valley,  a  distance  of  approximately  25  miles.  The 
road  has  been  carefully  located  and  a  grade  not  exceeding  4  per  c^it 
obtained.  The  construction  of  this  road  is  a  very  creditable  piece 
of  engineering  and  has  been  under  the  hnmediate  supervision  of 
Mr.  Eugene  Kicksecker,  Assistant  United  States  Engineer.  Mr. 
Ricksecker  has  been  particular  to  see  that  the  road  passed  all  points 
of  interest,  and  it  is  said  to  be  otie  of  the  finest  scenic  roads  in  Amer- 
ica. An  expenditure  of  $1,000  has  been  made  through  this  office  for 
keq)ing  the  road  in  good  condition  during  the  season  of  1910. 

Ashford,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad, 
is  6J  miles  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  park  and  13  miles  from 
Longmire  Springs.  From  June  1  to  October  15  a  stage  line  is  main- 
tained from  Ashford  to  Longmire  Springs.  Two  automobile  stages, 
carrying  20  passengers  each,  have  been  m  use  during  the  season  of 
1910. 

The  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  park  are  reached  by 
trail  from  Fairfax.  From  this  place  trails  lead  to  Carbon  River, 
Spray  Park,  and  Mowich  Kiver.  A  trail  should  be  constructed  to 
connect  the  Spray  Park  trail  with  the  Carbon  River  trail  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Meadows.  This  trail  if  constructed  would  greatly 
facilitate  patrol  in  this  district.  When  funds  are  available  a  trail 
should  be  constructed  from  the  present  terminus  of  the  Grand  Park 
trail,  near  the  west  branch  of  White  River,  easterly  and  southerly 
around  the  base  of  Mount  Rainier  to  the  Cowlitz  watershed.  At 
the  present  time  the  eastern  part  of  the  park  is  not  accessible  and 
no  patrol  is  maintained  there.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to 
trails  in  the  Carbon  River  district  by  winter  storms.  Trails  in  this 
district  were  repaired  and  improved  during  the  season  of  1910  by 
the  rangers  stationed  there.  Washouts  along  the  bank  of  Carbon 
River  necessitated  the  construction  of  a  new  trail  for  some  distance. 
.  During  the  season  of  1910,  3  miles  of  trail  was  constructed  to  the 
open  parks  near  the  summit  of  Eagle  Peak,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  6,000  feet,  and  is  made  easily  accessible  by  this  trail.  The  trail, 
leaving  the  government  road  at  Longmire  Springs,  crosses  Nisqually 
River,  and  from  the  east  bank  ascends  rapidly  by  switchbacks  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  As  a  very  fine  view  may  be  obtained  from  Eagle 
Peak,  the  climb  meets  with  favor  among  tourists.  One  mile  of  trail 
was  also  constructed  to  the  top  of  the  Ramparts.  The  Ramparts  rise 
some  1,800  feet  above  Longmire  Springs,  and  a  very  good  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  may  be  had  from  this  point.  The  approximate 
cost  of  these  two  trails  was  $350.  An  expenditure  of  $255  was  made 
for  parking  the  woods  and  clearing  a  camp  site  at  Ijongmire  Springs. 

BANGER  CABINS. 

There  are  three  ranger  cabins  in  the  park.  The  gate  keeper's  lodge 
on  the  government  road  is  a  small  log  building.  An  addition  has 
been  buflt  on  this  cabin  which  serves  for  an  office  for  the  park  super- 
intendent.   The  cabin  at  Longmire  Springs  is  a  three-room  log  house 
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with  frame  addition  for  kitchen.  Two  brick  chimneys  have  recently 
been  built  in  this  cabin,  the  interior  finished,  and  a  bam  and  wooa- 
shed  constructed,  at  a  total  cost  of  $281.  Thie  cabin  at  the  Carbon 
River  station  has  not  been  properly  finished  and  is  not  occupied 
This  cabin  should  be  completed  and  furnished  with  chairs,  bedstead, 
table,  and  cook  stove.  A  stable  is  also  needed  at  this  station.  There 
are  several  cabins  in  the  park  which  have  been  abandoned  by  pros- 
pectors, and  they  afford  shelter  for  rangers  while  on  patrol  duty. 

PROSPECTING. 

No  known  prospecting  has  been  carried  on  in  the  park  during  the 
past  season.  In  the  Carbon  River  and  White  River  districts  and 
about  Glacier  Basin  there  are  about  75  prospects  to  whidi  an  active 
claim  is  asserted.  The  Washington  Mining  and  Milliimg  Company 
holds  15  claims  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Carbon  River  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  park.  Considerable  development  work  has 
been  done  on  the  claims.  Several  buildings*  have  been  put  up  and 
tunnels  made  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  company  contemplates 
building  a  road  from  these  claims  to  the  logging  railroad  constructed 
in  the  winter  of  1908-9  from  Fairfax  to  sec.  6,  T.  17  N.,  R.  7  E.,  in 
the  Mount  Rainier  National  Forest.'  In  the  same  part  of  the  park 
six  claims  are  held  bv  J.  I.  Sexton,  of  Tacoma,  and  his  associates, 
under  the  name  of  Hepzibah  Mining  Companv.  The  fir  and  cedar 
timber  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  claims  held  by  the  Washington 
Mining  and  Milling  Company  and  the  Hepzibah  Mining  Company 
is  very  heavy.  Some  of  the  trees  are  from  10  to  12  feet  in  diameter. 
The  undergrowth  is  dense,  and  there  is  special  need  of  fire  protection. 

Forty-two  claims  are  held  in  Glacier  Basin  by  the  Mount  Rainier 
Mining  Company,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Peter  Starbo,  of 
Enumclaw.  This  basin  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet,  be- 
tween the  White  and  Emmons  glaciers.  Owing  to  the  profuse 
growth  of  mountain  grasses  and  flowering  plants  and  the  fine  groves 
of  alpine  timber,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  smaller  parte. 
Mountain  goats  were  formerly  common  in  the  vicinity.  The  mining 
claims  are  all  contiguous  ana  are  located  in  the  basin  and  on  the 
ridges  that  surround  it  The  mining  is  done  on  the  claims  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  basin  and  above  tim&Br  line.  The  tunnels  run  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  by  which  the  other  claims  would  be  reached. 
The  lower  claims  in  the  group  are  in  the  timber,  and  a  sawmill  has 
been  built  to  cut  this  timber  into  lumber  for  the  mine.  Consider- 
able development  work  has  been  done  on  this  property  consisting 
of  tunnels,  two  cabins,  blacksmith  shopj  and  bam. 

There  are  three  groups  of  claims  in  the  Nisqually  district  on  which 
active  operations  are  being  carried  on.  These  claims  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Longmire  Springs.  Development  work  consists  of  tun- 
nels and  buildings. 

TRAVEL. 

During  the  season  of  1910,  7,654  visitors  entered  the  park  by  way 
of  the  government  road.  Of  this  number  3,200  were  transient  visitors 
and  4,454  remained  three  days  or  more.  One  hundred  visitors  entcnred 
the  park  by  way  of  Fairfax,  75  being  campers  who  remained  three 
days  or  more.    The  total  number  of  visitors  known  to  have  entered 
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the  park  this  season  to  date  is  7,754.  It  is  estimated  that  this  num- 
ber will  be  increased  by  probably  300  transient  visitors  before  the 
season  closes,  most  of  whom  will  come  by  automobile.  Of  the  total 
number  enjfcering  the  park,  2,620  traveled  by  stage,  4,413  by  automo- 
bile, 348  by  waffon,  113  by  motorcycle,  237  on  foot,  15  by  bicycle,  and 
13  on  horseback. 

There  Has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  travel  during  the  past 
few  seasons.  In  1908,  3,511  entered,  in  1909,  5,968  entered,  and  it  is 
expected  before  the  present  season  closes  the  register  will  diow  the 
names  of  8,000  visitors.  The  summit  of  Mount  Kainer  was  reached 
by  159  persons  during  the  season  just  passed. 

FIRES. 

September  18, 1909,  a  fire  started  near  Carter  Falls  on  the  Paradise 
Valley  trail,  which  burned  over  about  4  acres  before  it  was  extin- 
guished. The  fire  occurred  in  an  old  bum,  and  only  30  green  trees 
were  destroyed.    The  cause  of  this  fire  is  unknown. 

During  the  dry  season  just  passed  several  small  fires  started,  all  of 
which  were  discovered  by  rangers  and  extinguished  before  any  dam- 
age was  done. 

PATROL. 

During  the  season  of  1910  the  ranger  force  consisted  of  6  men, 
2  of  whom  are  regular  rangers  and  on  duty  throughout  the  year. 
Four  men  were  employed  as  temporary  rangers,  one  of  them  being 
detailed  as  gatekeeper  at  the  park  entrance  on  the  government  road, 
and  3  for  patrol  duty  in  different  parts  of  the  park.  In  addition  to 
patrol  work,  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  these  men  to  look  after  the 
removal  of  the  dead  timber  in  the  park.  A  systematic  patrol  was 
maintained  during  the  dry  season  and  a  vigilant  watch  kept  by  the 
entire  ranger  force  for  forest  fires. 

GAME. 

Wild  animals  are  becoming  more  numerous  in  the  park  each  year. 
In  the  watersheds  of  PuyaUup,  Mowich,  and  Carbon  rivers,  deer, 
bear,  grouse,  and  ptarmigan  are  found  in  abundance,  and  on  the 
higher  ridges  a  great  many  mountain  goat  have  been  seen.  The  blast- 
ing necessary  -in  constructing  the  government  road  in  the  Nisqually 
di^rict  has,  to  some  extent,  driven  the  game  from  this  district  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  park.  There  has  been  no  hunting  or  killing 
of  game  in  the  park  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1910. 

BOUNDARIES. 

The  boundary  line  of  the  park  was  definitely  established  by  a  sur- 
vey completed  m  the  fall  of  1908  by  W.  H.  Thorn.  A  topographic 
survey  is  now  being  made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
An  accurate  contour  map  will  be  interesting  to  the  public  and  of  great 
value  to  the  administration  of  the  park. 

MINERAIi  SPRINGS. 

The  Longmire  mineral  springs  are  the  only  ones  of  any  importance 
that  have  been  discovered  in  the  park.    These  springs  are  weD  known 
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and  are  noted  for  their  curative  powers.  The  springs  are  located 
on  patented  land.  Bath  houses  have  been  built,  and  attendants  are 
employed  during  the  tourist  season. 

AUTOMOBIIiES. 

During  the  season  of  1910,  547  automobile  permits  were  issued, 
and  863  machines  entered  the  park.  The  speed  limit  in  the  park  is 
15  miles  per  hour,  and  at  abrupt  curves  this  is  reduced,  signs  being 

? laced  at  points  alone  the  road  indicating  the  rate  of  speed  allowea. 
'he  government  road  in  the  park  may  be  used  by  automobiles  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  general  disposition  has  been  to 
comply  with  all  regulations.  No  trouble  whatever  has  been  ex- 
perienced with  automobile  owners  during  the  past  season,  and  only 
accidents  of  a  minor  nature  have  occurred. 

The  road  is  open  to  automobiles  as  far  as  the  Nisqually  Glacier, 
and  it  is  not  considered  safe  to  permit  machines  beyond  this  point 
until  the  road  has  been  widened  or  passing  places  made  which  can 
be  seen  from  one  to  the  other. 

HOTELS  AND  CAMPS. 

The  principal  hotel  in  the  park  is  the  National  Park  Inn,  which  is 
located  at  Longmire  Springs  and  operated  by  the  Tacoma  Eastern 
Railroad  Company.  Tne  building  is  rather  attractive  and  the  man- 
agement for  the  past  two  seasons  has  been  satisfactory. 

The  Longmire  Springs  Hotel  is  maintained  on  patented  land.  It 
is  reported  that  this  piece  of  land  has  recently  been  sold  and  in  the 
near  future  a  large  hotel  will  be  erected  upon  it. 

In  Paradise  Valley  John  L.  Reese  operates  a  tent  hotel.  Fifty  tents 
are  used  and  the  place  is  popular  among  mountain  climbers.  The 
sanitary  conditions  at  this  camp  are  not  satisfactory  and  Mr.  Reese 
intends  to  remedy  this  defect  before  another  season  opens.  George 
B.  Hall  conducts  a  similar  enterprise  at  Indian  Henry's  Hunting 
Ground,  15  tents  being  used. 

SPECIAL  PERMITS. 

The  Tacoma  Carriage  and  Baggage  Transfer  Company  operates  a 
stage  line  from  Ashfcrd  to  Longmire  Springs,  Nisqually  Glacier, 
Narada  Falls,  and  Paradise  Valley.  From  Ashford  to  Longmire 
Springs  two  20-passenger  automobile  stages  are  used,  and  from 
Longmire  Springs  to  Paradise  Valley  three  ^seated  and  three 
4-seated  wagons  are  operated. 

Mr.  George  B.  Hall  maintains  a  livery  business  at  Longmire 
Springs  and  operates  stages  between  this  point  and  Paradise  Valley. 
The  equipment  consists  of  40  head  of  saddle  and  pack  animals,  15 
driving  horses,  3  buggies,  3  stages,  and  1  freight  wagon. 

A  general  photographic  business  is  conducted  in  tents  at  Longmire 
Springs  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Linkletter. 

The  De  Lape  Tours  Company  secured  a  permit  to  operate  auto- 
mobile stages  from  Tacoma  to  Longmire  Springs.  Owing  to  faulty 
equipment,  the  project  was  abandoned  for  the  season. 
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Permits  to  operate  rented  automobiles  in  and  througli  the  park 
were  issued  to  Tacoma  Touring  Company,  S.  H.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Tacoma 
Auto  Livery  Company,  and  W.  B.  Sanford. 

A  special-use  permit  was  granted  the  De  Lape  Tours  Company  for 
the  construction  of  a  telephone  line  through  the  park.  Work  on  this 
line  not  having  been  started  within  the  tmie  specified  by  the  agree- 
ment the  permit  was  canceled. 

ESTIMATES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  are  as  follows:  Salaries, 
$5,600;  road  maintenance.  $5,000;  trail  construction,  $1,500;  for  re- 
pair and  improvement  or  trails,  $300;  protection  from  forest  fires, 
$1,000;  total    $13,400. 

The  park  should  be  given  every  possible  protection  from  fire.  Dur- 
ing extreme  dry  seasons  extra  men  should  be  employed  and  a  qrstem- 
atic  patrol  maae  of  the  entire  park.  All  brush  and  refuse  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  government  road,  mining  operations,  and 
frona  other  causes,  should  be  burned  during  the  wet  season.  Im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  all  mining 
locations  in  the  parkj  with  the  object  in  view  of  canceling  any  claims 
not  held  in  good  faith.  The  automobile  regulations  should  be  re- 
vised to  some  extent,  recommendations  for  which  will  be  made  before 
the  opening  of  next  season.  A  fence  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length  should  be  built  along  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  park, 
near  the  gate-keeper's  lodge,  to  keep  cattle  from  entering  the  park.  It 
is  further  recommended  that  men  employed  to  police  the  park  be 
known  as  park  scouts,  instead  of  rangers,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  rangers  employed  in  national  forests. 
Very  respectfully, 

Edward  S.  Hall, 

Superintendent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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RULES  AND  REGTHLATIONS. 

GEITEBAL  BEGXJIiATIONS  07  JUNE  10,  1908. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  the  acts  of  Congress  ap- 

{ proved  March  2, 1899,  and  May  27, 1908,  the  following  rules  and  regu- 
ations  for  the  government  of  the  Mount  Eainier  ^fational  Park,  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  are  hereby  established  and  made  public : 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  government 
lands  withm  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands,  or  to  deface  or  injure  any  government  propertv.  Camping 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  deaa  or  fallen  timber  for  luel. 

3.  Fires  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  ex- 
tinguished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exer- 
cised at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

4.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  any  oird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lan^,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  biros  or  wild  animals,  or  in  pos- 
session of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances 
than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and 
tlie  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Fire- 
arms will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from 
the  su{)erintendent  thereof. 

5.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
siyeSp  or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  or  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibitexi  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the  waters 
of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the  year, 
until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

6.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  engage  in 
any  business,  or  erect  buildings,  etc.,  upon  the  government  lands  in 
the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent 
persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion.  No 
pack  trains  will  be  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly 
registered  guide. 

7.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to 
the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  such  lands,  however,  shall  have 
the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so  marked  and  defined  that  they  may 
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be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  Stock  may  be  taken 
over  tiie  park  lands  to  patented  lands  with, the  written  permission  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent 

8.  Hereafter  the  location  of  mining  claims  under  the  mineral-land 
laws  of  the  United  States  is  prohibited  within  the  park.  Persons 
who  have  heretofore  acquired  in  good  faith  rights  to  any  mining  loca- 
tion or  locations  shall  not  be  permitted  to  injure,  destroy,  or  interfere 
with  the  retention  in  their  natural  condition  of  any  timber,  mineral 
deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within  said  park  outside  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  mining  claims  duly  located  and  held 
under  the  mineral-land  laws. 

9.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on 
the  government  lands  m  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock 
or  cattle  over  the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such  cases 
where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  superintendent. 

10.  No  drinlang  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  upon  govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park. 

11.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  anfl  guidance  of  the  public. 

12.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct 
or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be 
sunmiarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  he  allowed  to  return 
without  pjermission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  in  his  employ  any  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  suDversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the 
reservation. 

13.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  government 
lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the 
provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

BEGXJIiATIONS  OF  JXTNE  10,   1908,  GOVEBNINQ  THE  IMPOUNDING 
AND  DISPOSITION  OF  LOOSE  LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or 
being  herded  or  grazed  in  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  without 
authority  from  me  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  taken  up  and 
impounded  by  the  superintendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known.  If  the  owner  is  not  known,  notice  of 
such  impounding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals,  with 
the  brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the  park 
and  in  two  public  places  outside  the  part.  Any  owner  of  an  anmial 
thus  impounded  may,  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the 
same  upon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all 
expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up  ana  detention  of  such  animal,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same.  If  any  animal 
thus  impounded  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  thirty  days  from 
notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be 
sold  at  public  auction  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
superintendent  after  ten  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  posting  notices 
in  six  public  places  in  the  park  a*id  two  public  places  outside  the 
park,  and  by  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 
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All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining; 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impound- 
ing, and  selling  thereof  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  ma^  be  claimed  by 
and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof 
of  ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  sale,  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record,  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal  was  sold 
arid  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  dispositicm  of 
the  proceeds. 

The  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable 
eflfort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

BEGULATIOKS  OF  APRIL  6,  1910,  GOVEBNINO  THE  ADKISSION  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  INTO  THE  MOUNT  BAINIEB  NATIONAL  PABK, 
WASHINGTON,  DUBING  THE  SEASON  OP  1010. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1899  (80 
Stat..  993),  setting  aside  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington  as 
a  puolic  park,  the  following  reflations  goveminff  the  admission  of 
automobiles  into  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  during  the  sea- 
son of  1910,  are  hereby  established  and  made  public: 

1.  No  automobiles  will  be  permitted  within  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  unless  the  owner  therof  secures 
a  written  permit  from  the  superintendent,  Edward  S.  Hall,  Ashford, 
Wash.,  or  his  representative. 

2.  Applications  for  permits  must  show:  (a)  Name  of  owner,  (&) 
number  of  machine,  (c)  name  of  driver,  and  (d)  inclusive  dates  for 
which  permit  is  desired,  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  be  accompanied 
by  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  machine. 

Permits  must  be  presented  to  the  superintendent  or  his  authorized 
representatives  at  the  park  entrance  on  the  government  road.  The 
permittee  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  a  transportation  business  in  the 
park  without  a  special  license  therefor  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

3.  The  use  of  automobiles  will  be  permitted  on  the  government 
road  from  the  western  boundary  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  to 
Longmire  Springs  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  6.30  p.  m.,  but 
no  automobile  snail  enter  the  park,  or  leave  Longmire  Springs  in 
the  direction  of  the  western  boundary,  later  than  6  p.  m. ;  the  use  of 
automobiles  to  be  permitted  on  the  government  road  between  Long- 
mire Springs  and  the  glacier  between  the  hours  of  9.30  a.  m.  and  4.30 
p.  m. :  Provided,  however j  That  the  superintendent  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, make  rules  for  the  regulation  of  automobiles  on  that  portion 
of  the  government  road  beyond  Nisqually  Glacier  when  it  is  safe  to 
permit  automobiles  thereon.  Until  the  making  of  such  rules  no 
automobile  shall  be  permitted  to  go  beyond  Nisqually  Glacier. 
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4.  When  teams  approach,  automobiles  will  take  position  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  roaflway,  regardless  of  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  going,  taking  care  that  sufficient  room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  the 
passa^  of  team. 

6.  Automobiles  will  stop  when  teams  approach,  and  remain  at  rest 
imtil  teams  have  passed  or  until  teamsters  are  satisfied  regarding  the 
safety  of  their  teams. 

6.  Speed  will  be  limited  to  6  miles  per  hour,  except  on  straight 
stretches  where  approaching  teams  will  be  visible,  when,  if  no  teams 
are  in  si^ht,  this  speed  may  oe  increased  to  the  rate  indicated  on  sign- 
boards along  the  road ;  in  no  event,  however,  shall  it  exceed  15  miles 
per  hour. 

7.  Signal  with  horn  will  be  given  at  or  near  every  bend,  to  an- 
nounce to  approaching;  teams  the  proximity  of  an  automobile. 

8.  Teams  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  will  be  backed  or 
otherwise  handled,  as  necessary,  so  as  to  enable  teams  to  pass  with 
safety. 

9.  "Permits  issued  under  the  regulations  of  March  12^  1909^  which 
extend  over  a  part  of  the  season  of  1910^  will  be  subject  to  these  regu- 
lations. All  pemvits  granted  at  any  time  when  automobiles  can  enter 
tJie  vark  will  expire  on  December  31  of  the  year  of  issue. 

All  automobile  regulations  heretofore  issued  are  canceled  and 
revoked. 

10.  Violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  or  the  general  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  park,  will  cause  the  revocation  of  per- 
mit; will  subject  the  owner  of  the  automobile  to  any  damages  occa- 
sioned thereby,  and  to  ejectment  from  the  reservation;  and  be  cause 
for  refusal  to  issue  a  new  permit  to  the  owner  without  prior  sanction 
in  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

EXCEBPT  FBOM  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  "AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOB 
DETEBMININO  THE  HEIBS  OE  DECEASED  INDIANS,  FOB  THE 
DISPOSITION  AND  SALE  OF  ALLOTMENTS  OF  DECEASED  INDIANS, 
FOB  THE  LEASING  OF  ALLOTMENTS,  AND  FOB  OTHEB  PXTBPOSES," 
APPBOVED  JUNE  25,  1010  (36  STAT.,  857),  PBOVIDING  PUNISH- 
MENT FOB  DEPBEDATIONS  AND  FOB  NOT  EXTINGUISHINa  FIBES 
ON  PXTBLIC  LANDS,  ETC. 

Sec.  6.  That  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify, 
revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  (Thirty-fifth  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thousand  and  ninety-eight),  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read : 

"  Sec.  50.  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  in  unlawfully  cut- 
ting, or  shall  wantonly  injure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  be  wantonly 
injured  or  destroyed,  any  tree,  growing,  standing,  or  being  upon  any 
land  of  the  United  States  which,  in  pursuance  of  law,  has  been  re- 
served or  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  any  public  use,  or  upon 
any  Indian  reservation,  or  lands,  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any 
tribe  of  Indians  under  the  authority  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 
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That  section  fifty-three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read: 
Sec.  53.  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  anjr  forest,  timber, 
or  other  inflammable  material  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  any 
Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe 
of  Indians  under  the  authority  or  the  United  States,  or  upon  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before  leaving 
said  fire,  totally  extinguish  the  same ;  and  whoever  shall  fail  to  do  so 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  MESA 
VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Offege  op  thb  Sitpeeintbndent, 

M<mco8^  Colo.^  October  2^  1910. 
Sib  :  I  have  flie  honor  to  submit  the  f ollowinff  report  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  for  me  year  ending  July 
30,  1910: 

GENERAIi  STATEMENT. 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  was  established  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  29, 1906  (34  Stat,  616).  It  embraces  an  area  of 
66.2  square  miles,  or  42,376  acres,  and  is  situated  in  Montezuma 
County,  Colo. 

The  park  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  is  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
management  and  establish  such  service  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  ruins  and  objects  of  antiquitv  situated  thereon. 
It  is  jprovided  by  the  law  establishing  the  park  that  he  may  grant 
permits  for  the  examination,  excavation,  and  gathering  of  objects  of 
antiquity,  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  musetois,  universities, 
colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects  and  aiding  the 
development  of  archaeological  science. 

The  act  also  provides  that  all  historic  ruins  situated  within  5 
miles  of  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  under  the  custodianship 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
service  established  for  the  management  of  the  park. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  principal  geographic  features  of  the  park  are  the  Rio  Mancos, 
which  cuts  through  it  from  northeast  to  southwest,  forming  a  canyon 
of  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  deep,  and  the  Mesa  Verde  proper,  which 
lies  on  both  sides  of  this  gorge,  out  largely  on  the  northwestern  side. 
This  mesa  is  cut  into  shreds  by  narrow  lateral  canjons  of  great 
beauty,  which  present  successions  of  huge  promontories,  sculptured 
ledges,  and  bold,  lagged  cliffs.  The  Navaho,  Euin,  Moccasin,  and  Ute 
are  the  principal  canyons  which  enter  the  Mancos  from  the  north. 
Among  the  tributary  canyons  are  Garfield,  Prater,  Fewkes,  Soda, 
and  many  others  not  vet  named.  ^  These  with  their  numerous  branches 
furnish  the  labvrinth  of  cliffs  in  the  high  and  almost  inaccessible 
recesses  in  whicn  are  found  the  abandoned  homes  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants. Fort  Lewis,  Grass,  and  Weber  canyona  enter  the  Mancos 
from  the  east  and  contain,  many  ancient  ruins,  but  are  not  as  pictur- 
esque as  those  on  the  west. 

The  altitude  of  the  park  is  approximately  7,000  feet,  the  highest 
elevation  being  Point  Liookout,  on  the  northern  rim,  wnich^  accord- 
ing to  the  recent  measurements  of  the  United  States  Greological  Sur- 
vey, is  8,400  feet  above  sea  level.  The  table  land  slopes  rather  rapidly 
southward. 
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IiOCATION  AND  CHARACTER  OF  RUINS. 

Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  park  are  about  400  prehistoric  ruins 
of  the  types  known  as  "cliff  dwellings"  and  "ancient  pueblos." 
These  comprise  one  of  the  most  notable  groups  of  ancient  structurefe 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  these  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  that  the  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park  was  established. 

In  a  former  report  a  general  statement  was  made  with  reference  to 
the  location  of  the  most  miportant  of  the  cliff  houses.  In  the  absence 
of  accurate  maps  locating  the  ruins,  no  statement  is  here  made  on  this 
subject  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  for  a  complete  topographic  and  geologic  survey  of 
the  park.  One  important  result  of  tnis  survey  willlbe  the  production 
of  an  accurate  map  giving  the  location  of  every  ruin  of  importance 
within  the  boundaries  of  me  park. 

The  most  important  ruins  are  situated  upon  the  so-called  5-mile 
strip  lying  just  south  of  the  boundary  between  the  government  lands 
and  the  reservation  of  the  Southern  tjte  Indians. 

ADMINISTRATTON. 

The  administration  of  the  park  is,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
vested  in  the  superintendent,  whose  duties  up  to  the  present  time  have 
consisted  of  the  protection  of  the  ruins  in  the  park  from  vandalism ; 
the  preservation  of  order;  general  oversight  of  tourist  travel;  the 
building  of  roads;  improvement  of  trails  and  water  supply;  and  co- 
operation in  the  work  of  excavation  and  repair  of  ruins.  The  super- 
intendent has  been  assisted  in  this  work  by  an  oflScer  known  as  "  head 
ran^r  "  and  two  assistant  rangers,  who  have  served  only  during  the 
tourist  season. 

As  yet  no  permanent  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  park. 
The  headquarters  of  the  superintendent  have  been  maintained  in  the 
town  of  Mancos,  Colo. 

ORDER. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  park  there  has  not  been  found  a 
single  act  of  vandalism,  and  no  unlawful  excavations  have  been  at- 
tempted. There  have  been  no  violations  of  the  game  laws,  and  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  remove  anyone  from  the  park  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  or  violation  of  regulations. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  STOCK. 

About  250  head  of  cattle  were  moved  across  the  park  in  the  fall  of 
1909  to  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  and  about  the  same 
number  were  taken  back  north  to  the  Montezuma  VaUey  the  following 
spring. 

ROADS  AND  TRAIIjS. 

Entrance  to  the  park  is  still  effected  only  on  horseback.  The  car- 
riage road  ends  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa,  about  7^  miles  from  Mancos, 
the  nearest  railway  station,  and  here  horses  are  taken  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  distance.    This  lack  of  roads  has  greatly  increased  the 
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expense  of  excavations  and  improvements  of  every  kind,  and  has 
doubtless  kept  many  tourists  from  visiting  the  park. 

With  the  appropriations  allotted  for  that  purpose,  about  6  miles  of 
carriage  roaa  were  constructed  upon  the  top  of  the  mesa  leading 
from  near  the  northern  rim  to  Spruce  Tree  House.  This  portion  of 
the  road  was  inexpensive  and  easily  constructed,  since  it  passed  oyer 
an  almost  level  plateau.  The  principal  work  consisted  in  removing 
from  the  roadway  the  pinon  and  cedar  trees  with  which  the  mesa 
top  is  covered,  and  doing  a  small  amount  of  grading.  A  portion  of 
the  road  from  the  foot  of  the  mesa  to  the  top,  following  me  line  of 
the  Mills  survey,  was  constructed,  and  further  appropriations  are 
now  awaited  for  the  completion  of  the  road  to  the  mesa  top,  and  the 
connection  of  this  portion  with  that  first  ^constructed  to  the  niins. 
The  portion  of  the  road  up  tiie  mesa,  which  is  already  completed, 
affording,  as  it  does,  a  magnificent  view  of  portions  of  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Colorado,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
scenic  highways  in  the  United  States. 

Horse  trails  connect  the  most  important  ruins  in  the  central  part 
of  the  park,  and  these  should  be,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  converted  mto 
carriage  roads. 

Because  of  the  great  depth  of  the  canyons  cutting  the  mesa  from 
north  to  south,  the  expense  of  building  a  road  to  the  mteresting  ruins 
in  the  western  part  of  the  park  would  be  very  great;  however,  horse 
trails  can  be  constructed  at  comparatively  little  cost,  and  these  will 
afford  tourists  opportunities  for  most  interesting  horseback  trips. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  springs  and  cisterns  near  Spruce  Tree  House  yield  sufficient 
water  for  the  use  of  travelers  and  stock  in  that  part  of  the  park. 
Wells  have  been  dug  and  windmills  erected  in  Prater  and  Kuiii 
canyons,  along  the  route  of  the  proposed  carriage  road,  and  these,  it 
is  hoped,  will  supply  the  water  needed  during  the  building  of  the 
roads,  and  for  the  travel  that  will  subsequently  pass  to  the  ruins. 

TRAVEIi. 

The  number  of  tourists  re^stered  for  the  year  has  been  250.  The 
majority  of  these  have  remamed  for  from  one  to  three  days.  With 
tie  opening  of  a  carriage  road  and  the  establishment  of  suitable  hotel 
acconmiodations,  the  number  will  probably  be  largely  increased. 

EXCAVATIONS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  excavations  and  repair  of  Gliff  Palace  has  been  com- 
pleted. This,  with  the  work  previously  done  at  Spruce  Tree  House, 
serves  to  establish  the  proper  method  of  treatment  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  these  remarkable  structures. 

liANDS. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  this  park  there  were  S40  acres  of 
patented  lands,  800  acres  in  unperf ected  entries,  and  school  sections 
16  and  86,  aggregating  2,080  acres,  within  the  reservation.    During 
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the  year  nnperfected  homestead  entry  No.  2528,  of  William  U. 
Michaels,  covering  160  acres,  was  canceled  for  expiration  of  the 
statutory  period  in  which  to  submit  final  proof.  Under  date  of 
January  8,  1909,  all  of  the  school  sections  were  eliminated  by  the 
certification  to  the  State  of  Colorado  of  certain  lieu  selections  con- 
tained in  Denver  lists  Nos.  405,  407,  408,  and  409,  and  these  tracts  mre 
now  available  for  general  park  purposes. 
The  patented  holdings  in  the  park  are  now  as  follows: 

Final  homestead  entry  915,  Albert  Prater,  for  SE.  i  SE.  },  sec  18;  B.  i  NB.  h 
and  NB.  1  SB.  h  sec  10,  T.  35  N.,  R.  14  W.,  New  Mexico  meridian;  160  acres; 
patented  November  14,  1905. 

Final  homestead  entry  1021,  WilUam  F.  Pratw  for  SB.  1  SB.  h  sec.  19.  R  § 
NB.  },  NB.  i  SB.  },  sec.  30,  same  township,  160  acres;  patented  August  10,  1906. 

Preemption  cash  «itry  395,  George  Comfort,  for  NB.  i  :W.  1,  sec.  26,  same 
township,  40  acres ;  patented  July  14,  1891. 

Preemption  cash  entry  339,  Frederlclc  Richards,  for  NR  i  SW.  i,  sec.  26, 
same  township,  40  acres ;  patented  July  14,  1891. 

This  gives  a  total  of  400  acres  in  patented  lands  and  480  acres  in 
unperfected  entries.  . 

In  the  5-mile  strip  surrounding  the  park  there  are  patented  lands 
aggregating  81,535.98  acres,  unperfected  entries  aggregating  18,890.16 
acres,  and  lands  granted  to  the  State  aggregating  4,920  acres.  The 
Indian  Office  reports  that  there  are  no  allotted  lands  in  that  portion 
of  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation  lying  within  the  6-mile  strip. 

BECOMMENDATTONS. 

1.  BOUNDABIES. 

On  the  completion  of  the  topographical  map  now  being  made  of 
the  park  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  I  recommend 
that  all  the  lands  of  the  5-mile  strip,  lying  te  the  north  and  west 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  government  lands  as  then  establidied  by 
said  survey,  be  released  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  park,  since  this 
area  contains  no  ruins  of  importance,  and  geographically  is  no  essen- 
tial part  of  the  park.  I  also  recommena  that  that  portion  of  the 
5-mile  strip  lying  east  of  Mancos  Canyon  be  permanently  attached  to 
the  park  and  incorporated  in  it.  I  again  recommend  that  negotia- 
tions be  instituted  with  the  Southern  Ute  Indians,  looking  toward 
an  exchange  of  that  part  of  their  reservation  lying  within  the  5-mile 
strip  for  lands  that  might  be  segregated  for  their  use  from  the 
Montezuma  National  Forest,  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Ute  Mountain 
district."  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  Indian^  would  welcoihe 
such  an  exchange.  Their  land  within  the  strip  is  of  almost  no 
value  to  them,  but  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  park,  since  it  con- 
tains the  most  important  ruins  in  the  Mesa  Verda  district  The 
tract  proposed  for  exchange  in  the  "  Ute  Mountain  district "  contains 
no  merchantable  timber,  and  is  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
forest  so  that  it  might  well  be  turned  over  to  the  Utes  for  grazing 
land. 

2.  BOAD  BUniDING. 

The  most  pressing  need  is  the  construction  of  a  carriage  road  that 
will  make  the  most  important  ruins  of  the  park  accessible  to  trav^ers 
and  simplify  the  transportetion  of  supplies,  and  it  is  recommended 
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that  this  improvement  take  precedence  of  all  other  work.  The  park 
should  be  completely  opened  up  to  visitors,  and  this  can  be  done 
only  by  means  of  roads  that  will  permit  driving  to  all  the  principal 
ruins.  Additional  trails  should  be  built  to  points  of  interest,  and 
these  trails  should  be  properly  located,  surveyed,  and  constructed. 

3.  EXCAVATION  AND  BEPAIB  OF  BIJINS. 

The  excavation  and  repair  of  Spruce  Tree  House  and  Cliflf  Palace 
has  greatly  increased  the  interest  m  the  park,  ai^d  has  provided  for 
the  proper  preservation  of  these  ruins.  It  is  urgently  recommended 
that  Balcony  House  and  Peabody  House  be  similarly  treated,  as 
both  are  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  unless  put  in  repair  soon 
will  be  absolutely  destroyed  even  though  all  vandalism  be  prevented. 

4.  BUILDINOS  AND  TELEPHONE  LINES. 

It  is  again  recommended  that  a  building  be  constructed  at  scwne 
favorable  point  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  at  Spruce  Tree  House 
or  Cliff  Palace,  that  will  serve  as  headquarters  for  the  proper  super- 
vision of  the  ruins.  A  portion  of  such  a  building  might  also  be 
rented  for  use  as  a  hotel  and  boarding  house.  Such  accommodations 
are  imperatively  needed,  not  only  to  furnish  proper  quarters  for 
the  officers  in  charge,  but  also  to  afford  travelers  such  comforts 
and  conveniences  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  upon  a  national 
park.  A  telephone  line  should  be  constructed  to  the  town  of  Mancos 
from  the  custodian's  house  in  the  park,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
movement  and  accommodation  of  travelers. 

5.  CXTSTODIAN  AND  GUARDS. 

There  should  be  provided  for  the  assistance  of  the  superintendent 
in  protecting  the  park  and  facilitating  travel  an  assistant  who  might 
bear  the  title  of  custodian,  to  take  the  place  of  the  official  now  known 
as  "  head  ranger,''  which  title  seems  hardly  appropriate  for  the  office 
as  now  constituted.  The  custodian  should  live  m  tne  park  during  the 
entire  year.  There  should  also  be  employed  during  the  tourist  season 
two  guards  to  look  after  stock,  protect  the  ruins,  and  serve  as  guides 
for  travelers. 

6.  PBIVATE  HOLDINQS. 

It  is  recommended  that  as  soon  as  appropriations  can  be  secured 
therefor,  all  private  holdings  within  the  limits  of  the  park  be  elimi- 
nated by  purchase. 

ESTIMATES. 

The  following  estimates  of  appropriation  required  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  have  been  submitted: 

Administration  expenses,  including  the  salary  of  the  superintend- 
ent^ regular  park  ranker,  temporary  rangers,  and  clerk,  $3,600 ;  clerical 
assistance  and  incidental  office  expense,  $125;  telephone  service, 
$87.20;  rent  of  office,  $240;  for  excavation  and  repair  of  ruins,  $2,600; 
completion  of  main  wagon  road,  $6,000;  custodian  house,  at  Spruce 
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Tree  House,  for  the  protection  of  the  park  and  accommodation  of 
visitors  when  the  main  wagon  road  is  completed,  $3,000;  team,  wagon, 
and  harness,  $600;  total,  $16,102.20. 

Hans  M.  Randolph, 

Superintendent. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washinfftonj  Z>.  O. 


RULES  AND  REGUIiATIONS. 

GENEBAL  BEGITLATIGNS  OF  MABCH  19,   1008. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  29, 1906,  the  following  rules  and  regulations  for  me  government 
of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  in  Colorado,  are  hereby  established 
and  made  public  and  extended  as  far  as  applicable  to  afi  prehistoric 
ruins  situated  within  5  miles  of  the  boundaries  thereof  on  Indian  and 

Eublic  lands  not  alienated  by  patent  from  the  ownership  of  the  United 
tates: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb^  except  as  herein  provided, 
any  of  the  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  wonders,  ruins,  ana 
other  works  and  relics  of  prehistoric  or  primitive  man,  on  government 
lands  within  the  park  or  the  ruins,  ana  other  works  or  relics  of  pre- 
historic man  on  government  lands  within  5  miles  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  park. 

2.  Permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archae- 
ological sites,  and  the  getting  of  objects  of  antiquity,  will,  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the  superintenoent 
of  the  park,  be  panted  to  accredited  representatives  of  reputable 
museums,  universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  edu- 
cational institutions,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such 
objects  and  aiding  the  general  advancement  of  archaeological  science, 
under  the  conditions  and  restrictions  contained  in  present  or  future 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carr^  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8, 1906,  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities." 

3.  Persons  bearing  archaeological  permits  from  the  department  may 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  ruins  unaccompanied  after  presenting  their 
credentials  to  the  superintendent  or  other  park  officer.  Persons 
without  archaeological  permits  who  wish  to  visit  and  enter  the  ruins 
shaJl  in  all  cases  he  accompanied  by  a  park  ranger  or  other  person 
duly  authorized  by  the  superintendent. 

4.  The  superintendent  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  close^  any 
ruin  on  government  lands  within  the  park  or  the  5-mile  limit  to 
visitors  when  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  entrance  thereto  would  be 
dangerous  to  visitors  or  might  result  in  injury  to  walls  or  other 
insecure  portions  thereof  or  during  repairs. 

5.  The  superintendent  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  designate 
the  place  or  places  to  be  used  by  campers  in  the  park  and  where 
firewood  can  be  obtained  hj  them.  All  garbagfe  ana  refuse  must  be 
deposited  in  places  where  it  wlQ  not  be  offensive  to  the  eye  or  con- 
taminate any  water  supply  on  the  park  lands. 
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6.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands,  eicept  as  provided  in  paragraph  5  of  these  regulations,  but 
dead  or  fallen  tunber  may  be  taken  by  campers  for  fuel  without 
obtaining  permission  therefor. 

7.  Fires  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely 
extinguished  when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be 
taken  at  all  times  to  avoid  settinjg  fire  to  the  timber  and  ^rass. 

8.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing,  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps^  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  m 
possession  of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circum- 
stances than  those  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
except  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
outfit  is  not  the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this 
regulation  and  the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  vio- 
lation. Firearms  will  be  permitted  in  the  park  only  on  written 
permission  from  the  superintendent 

9.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engage 
in  any  business  on  the  govemnient  lands  m  the  park  without  per- 
mission, in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  super- 
intendent may  grant  authority  to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides 
and  revoke  tne  same  in  his  discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  will  be 
allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly  registered  guide. 

10.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to 
the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  such  lands,  however,  shall  have 
the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so  marked  and  defined  as  to  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  Stock  may  be  taken  over  the 
park  lands  to  patented  lands  with  the  written  permission  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

11.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on 
the  government  lands  within  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such 
stock  or  cattle  over  the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such 
cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  superintendent. 

12.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  government  lands  in  the 
park  is  strictly  forbidden. 

13.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  government  lands  within  the  park,  nor  upon  or  about 
ruins  or  government  lands  within  the  5-miie  strip  surrounding  the 
same,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guid- 
ance of  the  public. 

14.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
will  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

16.  The  act  creating  the  park  provides  that  any  person  or  persons 
who  may,  without  having  secured  proper  permission  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  willfuUy  remove,  disturb,  destroy,  or  molest  any 
of  the  ruins,  mounds,  buildings,  graves,  relics,  or  other  evidences  of 
an  ancient  civilization  or  other  property  in  said  park  shall  be  deemed 
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^ilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  before  any  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  such  offenses  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  mwe  than  twelve  months,  or  such  person  or  persons 
may  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  ^aU 
be  required  to  restore  the  property  destroyed,  if  possible. 

Any  person  or  persons  guilty  of  such  vandalism  upon  government 
lands  within  the  5-mile  strip  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $500  or 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8, 
1906,  entitlea  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities.'' 

16.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  hereby  autnorized  and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the 
^vemment  lands  in  the  park  and  to  enforce  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  creatine  the  same. 

The  Indian  police  and  field  employees  of  ttie  General  £and  Ofiioe 
are  required  to  cooperate  with  the  superintendent  in  the  enforcement 
of  these  regulations  as  regards  the  5-mile  strip  surrounding  the  park. 

BEGXTLATIONS  OF  MABCH  19,  1008,  GOVEBNIKG  THE  TMPOTJlSmiNO 
AND  DISPOSITION  OF  LOOSE  LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or 
being  herded  or  grazed  on  the  government  lands  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  without  authority  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
park  will  be  taken  up  and  impounded  by  the  superintendent,  who  will 
at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known.  If  the  owner  is 
not  known,  notice  of  sudi  impounding,  giving  a  description  of  the 
animal  or  animals,  with  the  brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six 
public  places  inside  the  park  and  in  two  public  places  outside  the 
park. 

Any  owner  of  an  animal  thus  impounded  may,  at  any  time  before 
the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the  same  upon  proving  ownership  and  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  notice  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up  and 
detention  of  such  animal,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
the  same.  If  any  animal  thus  impounded  should  not  be  reclaimed 
within  thirty  days  from  notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the  date  of 
posting  notices,  it  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent  after  ten  days'  notice, 
to  be  given  by  posting  notices  in  six  places  in  the  park  and  two  public 
places  outside  of  the  park  and  by  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a 
copy  thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  im- 
pounding, and  selling  thereof  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the  super- 
intendent in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be  claimed 
by  and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof 
01  ownership ;  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  sale,  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park  fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal 
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was  sold,  and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  proceeds. 

The  superintendent  shall  in  each  instance  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

PUNISHMENT  FOB  DEPBEDATIONS  AND  FOB  NOT  EXTINGUISHINa 
FIBES  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  ETC. 

[Excerpt  from  an  act  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  determining  the  heirs  of.  deceased 
Indians,  for  the  disposition  and  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  for  leasing  of 
allotments,  and  for  other  purposes."     Approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  857).] 

Sec.  6.  That  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  re- 
vise, and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  (Thirty-fifth  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thousand  and  ninety -eight) ,  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read : 

Sec.  50.  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  in  unlawfully  cut- 
ting, or  shall  wantonly  injure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  be  wantonly 
injured  or  destroyed,  any  tree,  OTOwing,  standing,  or  being  upon  any 
land  of  the  United  States  which,  in  pursuance  of  law,  has  been  re- 
served or  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  any  public  use,  or  upon 
any  Indian  reservation  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any 
trilbe  of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  me  United  States,  or  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

That  section  fifty-three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read : 

Sec.  53.  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timber,  or 
other  inflammable  material  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  any  In- 
dian reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of 
Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  Indian 
allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  m  trust  by  the 
Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before  leaving 
said  fire,  totally  extinguish  the  same;  and  whoever  shall  fail  to  do  so 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

EXCERPT  FBOM  THE  DEFICIENClf  APPBOPBIATION  ACT, 
APPBOVED  JUNE  25,  1910. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  upon  terms  and  conditions  to 
be  fixed  by  him,  grant  leases  and  permits  for  the  use  of  the  land  or 
development  of  the  resources  thereof  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  and  the  fund«5  derived  therefrom  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States :  Provided^  That  such  leases  or  grants  shall 
not  include  any  of  the  prehistoric  ruins  in  said  park  or  exclude  the 
public  from  free  or  convenient  access  thereto;  for  necessary  expenses 
hereunder  there  is  appropriated  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to 
continue  available  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  CRATER 
LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Crater  Lake  National  Park, 

OmcE  OF  Superintendent, 
Crater  Ldke^  Oreg.^  October  16j  1910. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  on  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  from  July  1,  1909,  to 
October  16,  1910: 

OENERAIi  STATEMENT. 

The  Crater  Lake  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  22.  1902.  It  is  situated  in  Klamath  County,  Oreg., 
ana  has  an  area  or  249  square  miles,  or  159,360  acres. 

Crater  Lake  is  near  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Kange,  in  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano  which  is  estimated  to  have  l^n  more  than 
16,000  feet  high.  The  lake,  which  is  practically  in'the  center  of  the 
park,  is  approximately  6  miles  long  ana  4  miles  wide,  and  has  a  water 
surface  oi  20^  square  miles.  The  lake  is  6,177  feet  above  sea  level 
and  the  depth  of  the  water  is  2,001  feet.  The  almost  vertical  walls  of 
the  great  caldera  in  which  the  lake  is  situated  rise  from  1,000  to  2,000 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Crater  Lake  was  first  discovered  by  John  Hilman,  the  leader  of  a 
party  of  gold  hunters,  on  June  12,  1853,  and  was  next  seen  by  white 
men  October  1,  1862,  by  Chauncey  Nye  and  his  party  of  prospectors 
and  miners.  It  was  known  by  some  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  Fort  Klamath,  Oreg.,  as  early  as  1865,  but  did  not  come  into  much 
prominence  until  about  1885,  since  which  time  many  thousands  of 
visitors  and  admirers  have  been  attracted  to  its  shores  by  its  beauty 
and  grandeur. 

Crater  Lake  is  498  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  is 
reached  by  way  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  436  miles,  to 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  thence  by  steamer  across  Klamath  Lake  to 
Agency  Landing,  thence  by  automobile  or  team  via  Fort  Klamath. 
The  lake  is  62  miles  from  Klamath  Falls  and  22  miles  from  Fort 
Klamath. 

The  Crater  Lake  National  Park  is  416  miles  south  of  Portland, 
Oreff.,  and  is  reached  by  way  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to 
Medford,  332  miles,  or  to  Ashland,  344  miles;  thence  by  automobile 
or  team. 

The  lake  is  84  miles  from  Medford  and  96  miles  from  Ashland. 
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REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

On  July  1,  1909,  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  tourist  and  work- 
ing season,  it  was  round  that  all  the  government  buildings  in  the  park 
hiS  been  seriously  damaged  by  the  great  weight  of  the  snow  of  the 
preceding  winter.  Since  July  1,  1909,  the  condition  and  the  work 
of  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  park  have  been  as  follows: 

Immediately  after  July  1  I  proceeded  to  put  9}1  roads,  trails,  and 
bridges  in  the  reserve  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Lumber  and 
other  building  materials  were  purchased  and  workmen  employed, 
and  the  necessary  repairs  and  improvements  upon  the  buildings  and 
fences  have  been  continuously  and  vigorously  prosecuted  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  believed  that  hereafter  the  buildings  will  be  unin- 
I'ured  by  the  severe  winter  weather,  as  heavier  and  better  timbers 
Lave  been  used,  the  roofis  have  been  made  steeper,  and  the  worlmian- 
ship  has  been  first  class  in  every  respect. 

The  cost  of  the  season's  work  to  October  1  has  been  practically 
$1,100,  divided  approximately  as  follows:  Repairs  and  improve- 
ments upon  buildings,  including  materials,  $700;  repairs  upon  roads, 
trails,  bridges,  and  lences,  $300;  purchase  of  necessary  tools  and 
implements,  $100. 

On  October  1,  1909,  travel  in  the  park  was  practically  ended  for 
the  season.  During  October  there  were  heavy  rains  and  snows  and 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  the  ground  was  covered  with 
from  6  inches  to  a  foot  of  snow. 

The  preparations  for  winter  were  carried  on  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  and  on  November  8  the  work  of  closing  was  completed 
and  the  superintendent  left  the  park  for  his  winter  quarters  at 
Klamath  Falls.  *At  that  time  the  snow  was  2^  feet  deep  at  the  head- 
quarters in  the  park  and  was  falling  at  the  rate  of  2  inches  an  hour. 

The  entire  park  was  closed  to  travel  until  April,  1910,  when  some 
of  the  lower  lands  were  accessible,  but  it  was  still  impossible  to 
reach  the  headquarters  in  the  park,  as  the  snow  was  still  very  deep 
and  soft. 

During  May  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  headquarters  and  re- 
mained a  part  of  the  month  in  the  park.  On  June  2  a  work  camp 
was  established  in  the  reserve,  and  during  the  month  the  roads  and 
trails  were  cleared  of  the  fallen  trees  and  logs  that  had  accumulated 
during  the  winter.  The  flooring  of  all  the  bridges  was  replaced 
and  the  roads  and  trails  were  otherwise  repaired  and  improved  and 
put  in  fairly  good  condition  for  travel. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

Forest  fires  have  been  more  numerous  and  damaging  in  the  forest 
reserve  and  the  surrounding  forests  than  has  ever  before  been  known, 
although  the  forest  fires  in  the  park  this  season  have  done  no  great 
amount  of  damage. 

GUARDING  THE  PARK. 

The  many  duties  and  contingencies  constantly  arising  along  the  line 
of  the  work  of  park  ranger  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
guard  over  the  park  with  the  very  inadequate  force  of  one  ranger. 
There  should  be  at  the  least  one  permanent  park  ranger  and  two 
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temporary  ranc^  to  remain  on  duty  from  July  1  to  September  80  of 
each  year;  and,  in  addition,  I  recommend  that  at  least  one  company 
of  soldiers  be  detailed  to  duty  in  this  park,  to  the  end  that  outposts 
mnj^  be  established  along  the  lines  of  tne  reservetln  the  more  remote 
sections,  the  men  to  act  as  scouts,  game  wardens,  and  fire  guards  and 
to  do  general  ranger  duty. 

OBSERVANCE  OP  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

There  have  been  no  arrests  or  trials  of  offenders  durinjg  the  last 
season,  and  so  far  as  known  there  have  been  no  violations  oithe  rules. 

The  regulations  are  seldom  intentionally  violated,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  bushes  andl>oughs  for  beds  about  the 
camping  places,  and  to  keep  persons  from  painting,  carving,  and 
writmg  names  and  other  things  upon  rocks,  trees,  banisters,  or  boats 
or  other  objects.  The  proper  regulation  of  the  carrying  of  firearms 
through  the  park  is  becoming  a  problem,  as  the  road  through  the 
park  IS  the  only  one  between  the  settlements  lying  on  one  side  of  ttie 
park  and  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  other. 

During  the  last  season  all  guns  were  taken  at  the  superintendent's 
office,  checked,  and  returned  upon  presentation  of  the  coupon  when 
the  visitor  was  ready  to  depart  from  the  park.  At  one  time  there 
were  more  than  40  guns  in  the  office.  Some  good  gun  seab  could  be 
used  to  advantage  in  handling  this  perplexing  question. 

TELEPHONE  SERVICE. 

There  is  a  telephone  line  maintained  by  the  Klamath  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Company  from  Fort  Klamath  to  the  superintendent's 
headquarters  in  the  reserve,  and  this  is  connected  with  a  private  line 
constructed  bv  the  Crater  Lake  Company,  which  extends  to  the  camp 
at  the  rim  or  the  crater,  thus  connecting  the  superintendent's  head- 
quarters and  all  the  camps  wiUi  Fort  Klamath,  Klamath  Falls,  and 
the  outside  world. 

CONCESSIONS. 

There  were  only  two  concessions  held  in  the  park  during  the  past 
season,  both  being  held  by  the  Crater  Lake  Company,  one  for  main- 
taining permanent  camps  (hotels)  in  the  park  and  the  operation  of 
gasoline  launches  and  rowboats  upon  Crater  Lake  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors  in  the  reserve;  the  other  was  for  transporting  pas- 
sengers in  and  through  the  park  in  automobiles.  A  license  fee  of  $10 
each  has  been  chared  upon  the  three  automobiles  used  in  such  trans- 
portation business  in  the  reserve  during  the  season. 

HOTELS. 

There  are  two  camp  hotels  in  the  park,  one  at  Camp  Arant,  near 
the  superintendent's  headquarters,  and  one  at  Camp  Crater,  5  miles 
distant,  at  the  rim  of  the  crater.  The  camp  at  Camp  Crater  was  first 
opened  on  July  20,  1909.  During  the  season  of  1909  there  were  419 
persons  accommodated  at  Camp  Arant  and  126  persons  at  Camp 
Crater.  During  the  season  now  ending  716  guests  were  accommo- 
dated at  these  camps  up  to  October  1, 1910. 
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VISITORS, 

During  the  season  of  1909  the  number  of  tourists  in  the  park,  as 
shown  by  the  government  register,  was  as  follows :  June,  163 ;  July, 
774;  Au^st,  2,350;  September,  984;  total,  4471.  If  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance IS  maae  for  persons  not  registered,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  dur- 
ing the  season  there  were  at  the  least  6,000  persons  in  me  reserve. 
Comparatively  few  persons  camped  in  the  park  for  three  days  or 
more;  a  great  many  came  in  and  went  out  the  same  dav,  and  very  few 
camped  m  the  reserve  more  than  one  night;  by  October  1,  1909,  the 
travel  in  the  park  was  practically  ended  for  the  season. 

During  the  season  of  1910  the  travel  in  the  park  appears  to  be 
about  the  same  as  during  the  season  of  1909,  although  the  govern- 
ment register  does  not  show  that  there  were  quite  as  many  names 
registered,  the  number  registering  this  year  being  4,171. 

To  about  August  24  the  number  traveling  in  the  park  was  fully 
equal  to  that  of  any  previous  season,  but  at  this  time  the  forest  fires 
situation  became  so  alarming  and  dangerous  in  the  mountains  adja- 
cent to  the  park  that  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  more  there  was 
scarcely  any  travel  in  the  reserve. 

Another  reason  that  the  registration  does  not  run  as  high  as  it 
should  is  the  very  limited  ranger  force,  and  having  the  forest  fires 
to  contend  with  m  addition  to  many  other  duties  many  in  the  park 
were  not  called  upon  to  register. 

If  due  allowance  is  made  for  all  persons  who  from  one  cause  or 
another  were  not  registered,  it  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  to 
place  the  number  in  the  reserve  during  the  season  of  1910  at  6,000 
persons. 

DRIVING  MVE    STOCK  THROUGH  THE  PARK. 

There  has  been  one  herd  of  cattle  driven  through  the  park  by 
proper  authority  from  western  Oregon  to  the  summer  range  east  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  They  were  driven  over  the  Eogue  Kiver  and 
Fort  KHamath  wajp[on  road  and  the  owners  ahd  drovers  have  complied 
with  the  terms  of  their  permit  and  the  rules  and  regulations  oi  the 
park. 

ROADS,  TRAIIid»  AND  BRIDGES. 

There  are  three  wagon  roads  in  the  park — one  running  from  the 
south  line  of  the  park,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  to  the  superintendent's 
headquarters ;  one  from  the  superintendent's  headquarters,  a  distance 
of  5  miles,  to  the  rim  of  the  crater  at  Crater  Lake ;  and  one  from  the 
headquarters  in  the  park  to  the  west  line  of  the  park  in  the  direction 
of  Medford,  Oreg.,  a  distance  of  about  7  miles. 

During  the  past  season  all  of  these  roads  have  been  kept  in  as  good 
condition  for  travel  as  was  possible  with  the  very  small  working  force 
available.  These  roads  should  be  widened  and  straightened.  The 
floil  which  forms  the  surface  of  these  roads  is  of  lava  or  volcanic 
formation,  and  vehicles  passing  soon  cut  the  surface  and  convert  it 
into  a  very  fine  and  deep  dust.  During  the  past  season  the  very  dusty 
condition  of  the  roads  was  the  most  disagreeable  feature  of 
traveling  in  the  park.    There  being  an  abundance  of  water  at  coq- 
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venient  places  I  recommend  that  three  good  road  sprinklers  be  pur- 
chased and  that  these  roads  be  thoroughly  sprinkled  during  the  sea- 
son of  1911.  The  cost  of  such  improvement  would  be  nominal  in 
comparison  to  the  benefit  received  by  the  traveling  public. 

There  are  four  trails  in  the  reserve.  One  runs  from  the  wagon 
road  3  miles  south  of  the  lake  to  Garfield  Peak,  Applegate  Peak,  Sun 
Creek,  Sand  Creek,  The  Pinnacles,  and  Mount  Scott  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  park,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  One  runs  from  the 
superintendent's  headquarters  to  Union  Peak  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  park,  a  distance  of  5  miles.  A  third  runs  from  the  superin- 
tendent's headquarters  to  Bybee  Creek  and  Bybee  Prairie  in  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  park,  a  distance  of  8  miles.  One  trail  runs 
from  the  rim  of  the  crater  to  the  shore  of  Crater  Lake.  All  these 
trails,  excepting  the  last  named,  are  little  more  than  mere  horse 
tracks,  very  little  improvement  work  ever  having  been  done  on  them. 

The  trail  from  the  rim  to  the  water's  edge  is  one  that  is  much  used 
and  as  at  present  located  is  3,580  feet  in  length.  At  the  rim  it  is  1,011 
feet  above  the  water. 

Under  charge  of  Maj.  J.  J.  Morrow,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army,  there  is  now  being  located  and  surveyed  a  system  of  roads 
and  trails;  and  under  direction  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Gilbert,  chief  of  engi- 
neers in  the  field,  a  trail  was  located  and  surveyed  in  the  month  of 
August.  Until  the  close  of  the  working  season  I  have  had  a  small 
force  of  men  working  upon  the  construction  of  this  trail. 

This  new  trail,  when  completed,  will  be  broad,  smooth,  and  of  easy 
and  safe  grade.  It  has  been  finished  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
from  the  summit  or  rim  of  the'crater  down  to  the  water  of  the  lake. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  improvement  work  that  has  ever 
been  done  in  the  park. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  this  trail  is  always  considerably 
washed  out  and  injured  by  the  rains  and  melting  snows.  Consider- 
able repair  work  will  be  necessary  besides  the  remaining  construction 
work. 

There  are  13  bridges  upon  the  roads  in  the  reserve  ranging  from 
16  to  J04:  feet  in  length.  No  new  bridges  have  been  built  this  season, 
and  only  small  amount  of  repair  work  has  been  necessary,  but  the 
bridges  will  require  considerable  repair  and  improvement  work 
during  the  season  of  1911. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  all  the  buildings  at  the  superintendent's  head- 
Quarters  in  the  park  were  found  to  be  very  seriously  damaged  by 
the  snows  of  the  preceding  winter.  During  the  season  of  1909 
repairs  to  all  the  framing  and  to  the  outside  work  were  completed. 
All  was  done  that  was  necessary  to  give  them  the  strength  to  resist 
the  great  weight  of  the  snow,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds  the 
materials  for  the  inside  finishing  were  not  purchased,  nor  was  the 
finishing  work  done  last  season.  This  season  all  materials  necessary 
for  the  work  have  been  purchased  and  all  the  woodwork  upon  the 
buildings  has  been  completed  and  some  of  the  painting  has  been 
done,  though  some  additional  painting  will  be  necessary  during  the 
next  season. 
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Th6  small  amount  of  fencing  in  the  reserve  was  properly  repaired 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  is  now  in  good  eonaition. 

ANIMAIiS  AND  BIRDS. 

Greater  numbers  of  both  bear  and  deer  have  been  seen  in  the  park 
during  the  past  summer  than  during  any  previous  season;  it  is 
therefore  believed  that  both  of  these  species  of  animals  are  increas- 
ing in  the  reserve.  A  good  many  pine  martin,  fisher,  and  timber 
squirrels  have  been  seen,  and  since  trapping  has  been  prohibited  in 
the  park  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they,  too,  are  increasing. 

Grouse  and  native  pheasants  and  some  other  upland  birds  appear 
to  be  more  plentiful  than  during  former  seasons. 

All  the  animals  and  birds  are  much  tamer  than  during  the  former 
seasons. 

FISH  AND  FISHING. 

The  species  of  fish  in  Crater  Lake  are  the  rainbow  trout  and  lake 
trout.  There  were  no  fish  in  the  lake  until  they  were  planted  there, 
the  first  few  in  1887  and  a  larger  number  in  1893.  In  Lower  Anna 
Creek  are  the  Dolly  Varden  trout.  Fishing  in  Crater  Lake  is  per- 
mitted under  the  following  rules:  Open  season  from  July  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30  with  hook  and  line  only,  the  catch  of  each  angler  being 
limited  to  five  fish  in  any  one  day.  During  this  month  60,000  fry 
of  the  rainbow  trout  have  been  planted  in  Crater  Lake  by  Mr.  A.  L 
Parkhurst,  of  the  Crater  I-iake  Company. 

PATENTED  liANDS  IN  THE  PARK. 

There  are  approximately  1,337  acres  of  patented  lands  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  park;  these  lands  are  mainly  timber  lands 
and,  so  far  as  known,  there  is  no  one  living  permanently  upon  them 
within  the  limits  of  the  park,  but  there  is  a  possibilty  that  mere  may 
be  summer  home>s  built  upon  some  of  them  in  the  near  future. 

The  situation  in  regara  to  these  patented  lands  is  about  as  it  was 
a  year  ago,  excepting  that  there  is  now  and  then  a  tract  of  it  going 
into  the  hands  oi  some  timber  speculator.  There  are  1,121.11  acres  of 
unperfected  bona  fide  claims. 

1  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  acquisition  of  these  lands  by  the 
Government 

ACCIDENTS. 

By  observing  the  utmost  caution  in  regard  to  the  quality,  condi 
tion,  and  the  management  of  all  boats  upon  the  lake  and  all  auto- 
mobiles and  other  conveyances  used  upon  the  roads,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  note  that  no  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  park  during  the  season. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  a  company  of  soldiers  be  detailed  to  duty  in  this  park  during 
the  season  of  1911  to  act  as  scouts,  game  wardens,  and  fire  guards, 
and  for  general  park  ranger  duty. 

That  the  patented  lands  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  park  be 
purchased  by  the  Government. 
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That  the  boundaries  of  the  park  be  extended  west  and  north  so  as 
to  take  in  sufficient  territory  on  the  western  and  lower  slope  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  for  a  game  preserve. 

That  Crater  Lake  be  stocked  with  the  small  brown  crawfish  for 
fish  food,  and  that  upper  Anna  Creek,  East  Anna  Creek,  Sand  Creek, 
and  Castle  Creek  be  stocked  with  eastern  brook  trout. 

Estimates  of  appropriations  for  necessary  improvements  and  a 

E roper  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  park  have  previously 
Ben  submitted. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  F.  Arant, 
Superintendent  Crater  Lake  National  Park. 
The  Secretaby  of  the  Interiob. 
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REPORT  OP  SPECIAIi  INSPECTOR  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT 
ON  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ROADS. 

Federal  Building,  Spokane,  Wash., 

Septemiber  17^  1910. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  verbal  instructions  of  August  30, 1910, 
the  following  preliminary  report  on  the  proposed   hydro-electric 
power  development,  and  roads  in  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park, 
Oregon,  is  respectfully  submitted : 

HYDBO-ELECTBIC  POWEB  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  water  supply  for  the  proposed  power  development  will  be 
taken  from  Anna  (Jreek,  which  has  its  source  in  a  large  spring  issu- 
ing from  a  hill  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Crater  Lake  rim,  near 
Camp  Arant.  The  spring  is  approximately  5  miles  from  the  camp 
at  Crater  Lake. 

The  writer  visited  Anna  Creek  during,  perhaps,  the  extreme  low 
water  (September  3  and  4)  and  estimates  the  flow  at  that  time  to  be 
approximately  6  second-feet  By  going  down  the  stream  approxi- 
mately 1,500  feet  a  head  of  about  80  feet  may  be  attained. 
With  a  flow  of  6  second-feet  and  an  80-foot  head  these  will  produce 
approximately  54.5  theoretical  horsepower.  With  an  efficiency  of  70 
per  cent  the  output  of  such  a  plant  is  approximately  38.1  horse- 
power. One  electrical  horsepower  is  equal  to  one  mechanical  horse- 
power, which  is  equal  to  746  watts.  As  the  common  110-volt  lamp 
consumes  approximately  56.1  watts,  one  horsepower  will  furnish  light 
for  13.3  lamps.  Therefore  a  plant  of  38.1  horsepower  will  operate 
607  110-volt,  16-candlepower  lamps. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Parkhurst,  manager  of  the  Crater  Lake  Company, 
informs  me  that  his  company  will  need  about  300  110-volt,  16-candle- 
power lamps.  Such  a  plant  as  described  above  would  operate  the 
300  lamps,  and  supply  in  addition  approximately  15.5  horsepower 
for  power  purposes.  It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  plant  would  be 
useful  only  for  lig:hting  purposes,  and  this  on  a  very  small  scale. 

If  such  a  plant  is  constructed  it  will  take  all  the  water  from  Anna 
Creek,  and  convert  a  very  pretty  little  stream,  crossed  by  the  main 
road  to  the  lake  proper,  into  a  dry  gulch.  By  throwing  an  artistic 
dam  across  Anna  Creek  a  very  pretty  little  lake  could  te  formed  in 
Anna  Creek  canyon,  and  the  small  reservoir  would  be  an  advantage 
in  the  operation  of  such  a  plant. 

The  evil  of  depriving  Anna  Creek  of  its  waters  at  this  point  can 
be  overcome  and  a  plant  of  larger  capacity  can  be  built  at  the  falls 
of  Anna  Creek,  about  6  or  6  miles  below  Camp  Arant.  Numerous 
springs  which  enter  Anna  Creek  between  its  head  and  the  falls 
materially  increase  the  discharge  of  the  stream  at  the  falls.  I  did 
not  gauge  the  stream  at  the  falls  (because  I  did  not  have  this  in- 
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formation  UDtil  I  was  kaying  the  park,  not  having  seen  Superin- 
tendent Arant  before).  Superintenaent  Arant  told  me  that  the  fall 
at  this  point  on  Anna  Creek  is  between  60  and  70  feet,  and  that  the 
discharge  is  five  or  six  times  that  of  the  spring  at  the  nead  of  Anna 
Creek.  This  would  give  a  low-water  discharge  of  about  30  or  40 
second- feet.  With  a  nead  of  60  feet  and  a  discharge  of  30  second- 
feet,  a  plant  at  this  point  would  develop  approximately  205  theo- 
retical horsepower;  with  an  eflSiciency  of  70  per  cent  the  output  of 
such  a  plant  would  be  approximately  145  horsepower,  or  an  increase 
in  the  output  of  the  plant  over  tne  one  at  Camp  Arant  of  107 
horsepower. 

The  plant  at  the  falls  on  Anna  Creek  would  require  a  transmission 
line  5  or  6  miles  longer  than  a  plant  located  at  Camp  Arant,  but  the 
faUs  or  near  the  falls  is  the  logical  point  for  such  a  plant,  and  I 
recommend  that  any  further  investigation  of  such  a  project  be  made 
at  the  falls  of  Anna  Creek  and  not  at  Camp  Arant. 

Before  permission  is  granted  to  this  company  to  install  such  a 
plant  it  should  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval  complete 
plans  and  specifications  and  the  report  of  the  engineer  who  prepared 
them.  Dunnff  the  progress  of  the  work  a  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment should  be  on  the  ground  to  see  that  tne  work  is  properly  done 
in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications,  or  else  occasional  mspec- 
tion  trips  should  be  made  by  the  department's  representative. 

BOADa 

At  the  present  time  the  principal  routes  to  Crater  Lake  National 
Park  are  rrom  Medford,  Oreg.,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  by 
automobile,  stage,  or  team  (distance  from  Medford  to  Crater  Lake 
is  approximately  84  miles),  and  by  way  of  Klamath  Lake.  The  trip 
via  Klamath  is  as  follows:  From  Weed,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, to  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  by  rail;  from  Klamath  Falls  to 
Agency  Landing  by  boat;  from  Agency  Landing  to  Crater  Lake  by 
automobile,  stage,  or  team — distance,  approximately  34  miles.  There 
is  also  a  steam  railroad  under  construction  from  Medford,  Oreg.,  to 
Crater  Lake. 

The  road  from  Medford,  Oreg.,  to  the  park  boundary  has  long, 
steep  grades,  many  chuck  holes,  and  in  places  is  much  too  narrow. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  very  poor  road.  At  the  time  I  was  there 
(September  3  and  4)  the  State  had  grade  stakes  set  for  a  regrade  of 
the  old  road  to  the  park  boundary.  On  this  part  of  the  road,  approxi- 
mately 75  miles,  from  Medford  to  the  lake,  is  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult construction.  From  the  park  boundary  to  a  point  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  Camp  Arant,  approximately  6  miles,  the  present  road 
is  narrow  and  winds  among  the  trees,  making  transportation  by  auto- 
mobile slow,  but  it  is  in  very  good  condition  and  traverses  practically 
level,  smooth  country,  through  which  a  good  road  can  be  very  cheaply 
constructed.  From  Camp  Arant  to  the  lake,  approximately  4  miles, 
the  country  traversed  is  very  steep  and  hilly,  but  if  the  road  is  care- 
fully located  easy  grades  can  be  establishea,  and  the  construction  is 
not  difficult. 

For  about  the  first  6  miles  of  the  road  material  for  macadam  can 
not  be  obtained  close  to  the  road,  and  it  will  probably  have  to  be 
hauled  some  distance.    There  is  plenty  of  rock  tor  macadam  close  to 
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the  present  road  for  the  6  miles  from  Camp  Arant  to  the  lake.  Tlie 
best  available  rock  for  the  macadam  is  the  basalt,  some  of  which  is 
very  hard  and  will  make  very  ^ood  road  metal.  By  careful  selection 
suitable  material  can  be  found  for  macadam.  Lattle  or  no  money 
should  be  expended  on  these  roads  until  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive road  plan  for  the  entire  park  is  worked  out 

The  road  from  Camp  Arant  to  Agency  Landing  on  Klamath  Lake 
follows  the  right  side  of  Anna  Creek  Canyon.  At  present  it  is  too 
far  from  the  canyon  side  to  afford  a  view  of  the  beautiful  canyon 
from  the  stage.  If  this  road  is  reconstructed  it  ^ould  be  relocated 
nearer  to  Anna  Creek  Canvon  rim. 

Within  the  park  limits  this  road  traverses  a  smooth,  gently  sloping 
country  through  which  a  good  road  could  be  easily  construct^  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  There  is  rock  for  macadam  very  close  to  the  road 
and  by  careful  selection  suitable  material  can  probably  be  found  dose 
at  hand.  The  length  of  this  road  within  the  limits  of  the  park — 
Oater  Lake  to  boundary — is  approximately  10  miles.  At  the  pr^- 
ent  time  it  is  in  very  fair  condition  for  travel. 

BBIDQES. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  a  few  bridges  over  the  above 
roads  within  the  park  limits.  I  think  only  two  or  three.  While  these 
are  serviceable,  tney  are  unsightly,  shaky,  and  should  be  replaced  as 
so(Mi  as  possible  by  artistic  structures.  A  small  sawmill  snould  be 
installed  in  the  park  to  saw  up  the  ripe  timber  for  the  ccmstructicMi  of 
bridges,  buildings,  etc.,  within  the  park. 

FUTUBE  PLANS. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  the 
Chief  01  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  for  a  preliminary  survey 
of  roads  and  trails  in  the  park.  On  September  3  and  4,  when  the 
writer  was  in  the  park,  a  corps  of  civilian  engineers  were  en^ged  in 
locating  the  road  around  the  rim  of  Crater  Lake.  This  road  should  be 
a  first-class  macadam  or  oiled  macadam  road,  and  should  keep  the 
lake  in  view  even  at  considerable  additional  expense  for  constructi<ML 
These  surveys  are  being  made  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Maj. 
J.  J.  Morrow,  Corps  or  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 

While  these  road  surveys  are  in  progress  it  would  be  economy  to 
have  a  general  plan  for  a  sewer  system,  water-supply  system,  and  road- 
sprinkling  system  worked  up  at  the  same  time,  and  make  the  future 
villages  and  camps  conform  themselves  to  these  general  plans.  There 
is  no  better  time  to  do  these  things  than  at  present. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Crater  Lake  Company  be  permitted  to 
develop  power  on  Anna  Creek,  and  that  the  plant  be  located  near 
the  falls,  such  permit  to  be  granted  when  the  company  submits  com- 
plete plans,  specifications,  and  the  engineer's  report.  Said  installa- 
tion to  be  imder  the  direction  of  the  departments  representative. 
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That  a  comi)lete  and  comprehensive  road  and  trail  plan  together 
with  specifications  be  prepared  and  approved  for  the  entire  park 
before  any  extensive  construction  is  unaertaken. 

That  complete  and  comprehensive  plans  and  specifications  be  pre- 
pared and  approved  for  a  sewer  system,  water  supply,  and  road- 
sprinkling  system  before  any  other  work  is  undertaken  and  before 
trie  park  becomes  settled.  After  the  plans  and  specifications  are  ap- 
proved the  work  should  be  executed  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  a  competent  engineer.  The  work  of  the  engineer  should  be  in- 
spected occasionally  by  the  department's  representative  from  time  to 
time.  No  makeshift  construction  should  oe  allowed  in  the  park. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  roads,  sewer  system,  water  supply,  and 
hydro-electric  power  "development.  Whatever  work  is  done  should 
be  performed  in  the  best  possible,  economical  manner.  I  recommend 
that  the  highways  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans  and  speci- 
fications similar  to  those  of  the  Massachusetts  state  highway  com- 
mission, where  a  purely  macadamized  highway  is  constructed.  I  also 
recommend  careful  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of  oiled  mac- 
adam roads.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  a  macadam  road  merely  sprinkled 
with  oil,  but  one  in  which  the  asphalt  oil  is  so  incorporated  through- 
out the  body  of  the  road  that  practically  an  asphalt  concrete  is 
formed,  which  practically  overcomes  the  dust — ^such  a  road  as  that 
known  as  the  "  Oileroid  "  or  "  Petrolitlic." 

The  general  plan  for  the  roads  in  this  park  should  establish  a 
maximum  width  for  the  macadamized  part  of  the  road.  Where  the 
topography  will  permit  I  think  the  width  of  these  roads  should  not 
exceed  14  feet  for  the  macadamized  part,  certainly  not  to  exceed  16 
feet  for  the  macadamized  part  of  the  roads.  Where  the  roads  trav- 
erse steep  slopes,  endangering  human  life  in  case  of  accident,  this 
width,  of  course,  should  be  increased  somewhat  In  such  cases  a 
width  of  20  feet  would,  perhaps,  be  safe. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  macadam  road  or  oiled  macadam  roads  in 
this  vicinity  I  think  $1.25  per' square  yard  can  be  relied  on  to  cover 
the  macadamized  part.  The  cost  of  tne  grading,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  topograpnv. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  A.  Key, 

Special  Inspector. 

The  Secretaby  of  the  Interiok. 
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RTJIiES  AND  REGUIiATIONS. 

GENEBAL  BEGULATIOKS  OF  JUNE  10,  1008. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  May  22,  1902,  the  tract  of  land 
bounded  north  by  the  parallel  forty -three  degrees  four  minutes  north 
latitude,  south  by  forty-two  degrees  forty-eight  minutes  nortii  lati- 
tude, east  by  the  meridian  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  degrees  west 
longitude,  and  west  by  the  meridian  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
degrees  sixteen  minutes  west  longitude,  having  an  area  of  249  square 
miles,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  including  Crater  Lake,  has  b»en 
reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  forever 
as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  of  tne  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  known  as  "  Crater  Lake  National  Fahk.*' 

The  park  by  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  these  rules  and  regulations  are  made 
and  published  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him  in  regard 
thereto. 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure,  or  destroy  in  any  manner,  any  of  the 
natural  curiosities  or  wonders  within  the  park,  or  to  disturb  the 
mineral  deposits  in  the  reservation,  except  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  11  of  these  regulations. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands,  except  for  use  in  the  construction  of  places  of  entertainment 
and  in  connection  with  the  working  of  located  mining  claims,  or  to 
deface  or  injure  any  government  property.  Camping  parties  and 
others  on  the  reservation  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber 
for  fuel,  in  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent. 

3.  Fires  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  ex- 
tinguished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be 
exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

4.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  m  pos- 
session of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances 
than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  tjiat  the  outfit  is  not 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and 
the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Fire- 
arms will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from 
the  superintendent  thereof. 
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^  6.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps^  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
sivesj  or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the 
waters  or  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the 
year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

6.  No  person  will  be  i)ermitted  to  reside  permanently,  engage  in 
any  business,  or  erect  building,  etc.,  upon  the  government  lands  in 
the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent  per- 
sons to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion.  No  pack 
trains  will  be  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly  regis- 
tered ffuide. 

7.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to 
the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  such  lands,  however,  shall  have 
the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so  marked  and  defined  that  they  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  Stock  may  be  taken 
over  the  park  lands  to  patented  lands  with  the  written  permission 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

8.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on 
the  government  lands  m  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock 
or  cattle  over  the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such  cases 
where  authority  therefor  is  cranted  by  the  superintendent. 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  bai'room  will  be  permitted  upon  govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public. 

11.  The  act  provides  that,  under  such  reflations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  prescrioe,  the  reservation  shall  be  open  "  to  the 
location  of  mining  claims  and  the  working  of  the  same."  It  was  not 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  extend  the  mining  laws  to  the  park 
without  limitation,  but  only  to  authorize  the  location  and  working  of 
mining  claims  thereon,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with 
or  prejudiciallv  affect  the  general  purpose  for  which  the  reservation 
was  established.    It  is  therefore  prescribed : 

(a)  That  persons  desiring  to  locate  mining  claims  within  the  park 
shall  enroll  their  names  ana  addresses  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
reservation,  and  shall  file  with  such  superintendent  a  description, 
in  writing,  of  the  land  desired  to  be  located.  Thev  shall  also  file  with 
the  superintendent  evidence  that  they  are  severalljr  qualified  to  make 
locations  under  the  mining  laws,  and  before  entering  upon  the  park 
for  such  purpose  they  must  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, through  the  superintendent,  a  written  permit  to  do  so.  Such 
permit  will  be  issuea  only  upon  condition  that  the  applicant  or 
applicants  therefor,  while  upon  the  reservation,  will  not  destroy  or 
damage  any  game,  fish,  timber,  or  natural  objects  therein,  and  will 
strictly  observe  and  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 
these  regulations. 

(&)  Lands  in  the  park  upon  which  valuable  deposits  of  mineral 
shall  have  been  or  may  be  found  may  be  located  under  the  mining 
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laws  by  any  person  or  persons  duly  qualified  and  holding  a  permit 
such  as  is  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  such  perscm 
or  persons,  his  or  their  successor  or  successors  in  interest,  may  work 
the  claim  or  claims  so  located ;  but  in  carrying  on  the  work  he  or  they 
shaU  in  aU  respects  observe  and  comply  wiui  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  creating  the  park  and  with  these  regulations:  Provided^  That 
sudi  person  or  persons  may,  as  the  proper  working  of  sudb  mining 
claim  or  claims  shall  require,  be  permitted  to  use,  for  mining  pur- 
poses, such  timber  or  stone  loxma  upon  the  land  located  as  m  the 
judgment  of  the  superintendent  may  be  so  used  without  injury  or 
damage  to  the  reservation  "  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground :" 
And  provided  further^  That  within  thirty  days  after  the  location  of 
any  mining  claim  within  the  park,  and  before  development  work 
thereon  shall  be  commenced,  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  location  shall 
be  filed  with  the  superintendent,  together  with  proof  satisfactorily 
showing  that  discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  has  been  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  location,  and,  if  it  be  a  placer  location, 
that  every  10-acre  tract  embraced  therein  has  been  found  to  contain 
valuable  deposits  of  mineral. 

(<?)  The  statute  does  not  authorize  the  purchase  of  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  legal  title  to  lands  located  as  mining  claims  within  the 
park.  The  rights  of  the  locator  or  locators,  therefore,  wiU  be  at  all 
times  subject  to  forfeiture  upon  breach  of  any  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  permit  herein  provided  for,  or  upon  refusal  or  failure 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  or  of  these  regu- 
lations. 

{d)  Upon  breach  of  any  such  conditions,  or  upon  refusal  or  fail- 
ure to  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and 
of  these  regulations,  or  where  locators  or  mining  claims  do  not  appear 
to  be  acting  in  good  faith,  or  who,  after  location,  do  not  work  their 
claims  in  such  manner  as  to  show  good  faith  in  the  assertion  thereof, 
the  superintendent  will  revoke  their  permits,  forthwith  remove  th^n 
from  tne  park,  and  report  the  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

12.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will 
be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  in  his  employ  any  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  subversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the 
reservation. 

13.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  reg^ilations  will 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  and  shall 
be  liable  for  any  loss  sustained  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
such  violation,  as  provided  by  the  act  creating  the  park. 

14.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  government 
lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 
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BEQUIiATIONS  OF  JUNE  10,  1908,  GOVEBNING  THE  mPOXJNDINa 
AND  DISPOSITION  OF  LOOSE  LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or 
being  herded  or  grazed  in  the  Crater  Lake  National  Tark  without 
authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  taken  up  and 
impounded  by  the  superintendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  owner,  it  known.  If  the  owner  is  not  known,  notice  of 
such  impounding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals, 
with  the  brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the 
park  and  in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Aiiy  owner  of  an 
animal  thus  impounded  may,  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof, 
reclaim  the  same  upon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  oi 
notice  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up  and  detention  of 
such  animal,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same. 
If  any  animal  thus  impounded  shall  not  oe  reclaimed  within  thirty 
days  from  notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it 
shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  superintendent  after  ten  days'  notice,  te  be  given  by  posting 
notices  in  six  public  places  in  the  park  and  two  public  places  outside 
the  nark,  and  by  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  aU  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impound- 
ing, and  selling  thereof  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  or  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  anjr  animal  mav  be  claimed  by 
and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof  of 
ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  tne  date  of 
sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park 
fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  maimer  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal  was  sold 
and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  proceeds. 

The  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable 
eflfort  to  ascertein  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

Application  Jor  permission  to  drive  stock  through  tJie  Crater  Lake  National 

Park,  Oregon, 

,  19- 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Crates  Lake  National  Pabk. 

Sib: 

I, ,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 

a  resident  of ,  county  of ,  State 

of ,  hereby  make  application  for  permission  to  drive 

head  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  over  the  main  traveled  wagon  road 

leading   through    the   Crater   Lake   National    Park,    Oregon,   en   route   from 

to ;  I  hereby  agree  that  I  will  cross 

the  park  boundary  with  my  stock  on  the day  of , 

39—,  and  wlU  not  occupy  more  than days  in  crossing  the  reserva- 
tion; that  I  will  cause  the  stock  to  be  moved  expeditiously  over  the  road 
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tbrough  the  park,  and  will  not  allow  the  same  to  scatter,  stop,  graze,  or  pasture 
upon  any  of  the  places  used  or  occupied  by  the  public. 

I  further  agree  to  observe  and  obey  all  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park. 


Approved  and  permit  granted 

.  10._ 


Superintendent, 

PENALTY  FOB  DEPREDATIONS  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  POB  NOT 
EXTINQniSHING  FIBES  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

[Bxcerpt  from  an  act  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  determining  the  heirs  of  deceased 
Indians,  for  the  disposition  and  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  for  the  leaaing 
of  allotments,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  857),  pro- 
viding punishment  for  depredations  and  for  nonextinguishment  of  fires  on  public  lands, 
ctcl 

Sec.  6.  That  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  revise,  and 
amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved  March  fourth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine  (Thirty-fifth  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thou- 
sand and  ninety-eight),  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"  Sec.  50.  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  in  unlawfully  cutting,  or  shall 
wantonly  injure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  be  wantonly  injured  or  destroyed, 
any  tree  growing,  standing,  or  being  upon  any  land  of  the  United  States  which, 
in  pursuance  of  law,  has  been  reserved  or  purchased  by  the  United  States  for 
any  public  use,  or  upon  any  Indian  reservation,  or  lands,  belonging  to  or  occu- 
pied by  any  tribe  of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Oov- 
emment,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the  allottee  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

That  section  fifty-three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read : 

"  Sec.  53.  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timber,  or  other 
inflammable  material  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  any  Indian  reservation, 
or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of  Indians  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same 
shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalien- 
able by  the  allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before  leav- 
ing said  fire,  totally  extinguish  the  same;  and  whoever  shall  fail  to  do  so  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 
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REPORT  ON  GLACIER,  WIND  CAVE,  AND  PLATT  NATIONAL 
PARKS,  SULLYS  HILL  PARK,  CASA  GRANDE  RUIN,  MUIR 
WOODS,  PETRIFIED  FOREST,  AND  OTHER  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENTS.   

OliACIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

GBNEBAL  BBSCitlPTION. 

The  Glacier  National  Park  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved May  11,  1910  (36  Stat,  354).  It  is  located  in  northwestern 
Montana  and  embraces  over  1,400  square  miles  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, extending  north  from  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  to  the  Canadian  border.  It  has  an  area  of  approximately 
915,000  acres,  of  which  16,000  acres  have  been  surveyed.  The  park  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canadian  line,  on  the  east  by  the  JBlack- 
feet  Indian  Reservation,  on  the  west  by  the  north  fork  of  the  Flat- 
head River,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway's  main 
transcontinental  line.  The  extreme  length  of  the  park,  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west,  is  50  to  60  miles.  There  are  more  than  60 
glaciers  in  an  area  of  about  5  square  miles.  Maj.  William  R.  Logan, 
special  inspector  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  roads  and  traiS,  is 
tne  acting  superintendent  of  the  park.  His  address  is  Belton,  Mont. 
The  park  can  be  reached  via  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The 
tourist  season  extends  from  May  1  to  about  September  15. 

Glacier  National  Park  possesses  many  attractions  for  both  scientist 
and  tourist  In  its  confines  are  upward  of  60  glaciers  and  a  number  of 
snow-capped  mountain  peaks  rising  to  a  lieight  of  from  7,000  to 
10,000  leet  above  sea  level.  The  principal  glaciers  in  the  park  are 
Blackfoot,  Harrison,  Pumpelly,  Red  Eagle,  Sperry,  and  Chanej. 
Most  of  these  will  be  accessible  to  the  tourist  by  road  and  trail. 
These  enduring  masses  of  ice  spiU  their  chill  waters  over  hundreds  of 
cataracts,  and  down  rollicking  mountain  streams,  where  trout  abound, 
into  clear,  cold  lakes  that  he  long  and  ribbonlike  in  the  forested 
valleys. 

Lake  McDonald  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  North- 
west. It  is  about  3,150  feet  above  sea  level,  12  miles  long,  being 
reached  in  about  one  hour  from  Belton  Station  by  stage,  the  distance 
being  about  8  miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  numerous 
trails  lead  away  from  it  to  the  glaciers,  lakes,  and  surrounding  moun- 
tains. The  air  about  Lake  McDonald  is  remarkably  pure  and  clear, 
and  the  fragrance  of  fir,  pine,  and  cedar  produces  a  refreshing  and 
invigorating  atmosphere. 

Iceberg  Lake  is  a  small  sheet  of  water  about  16  miles  north  of 
Lake  McDonald.  It  is  so  named  because  the  great  floes  of  glacial 
ice  are  to  be  seen  on  its  surface  in  midsummer. 
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Avalanche  Basin,  a  remarkable  U-shaped  valley,  about  12  mUes 
north  of  Lake  McDonald,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  impressing 
features  of  the  park.  Nestling  in  the  valley  below  the  basin  lies 
Avalanche  Lake,  into  which  dash  the  cascades  and  cataracts  that 
have  their  source  in  the  glaciers  above  and  rush  down  the  ragged  walls 
of  the  basin  for  over  2,400  feet. 

The  St.  Mary  Lakes  lie  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  park,  northwest 
of  Midvale.  The  upper  St  Mary  Lake  is  11  miles  lonjg,  the  lower 
lake  7  miles  long.  The  area  surrounding  a  portion  ot  the  lake  is 
heavily  forested,  while  in  other  sections  the  mountains  rise  sheer 
from  the  water's  edge. 

aOITTES  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Glacier  National  Park  is  easily  accessible  via  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway,  the  only  lino  which  touches  its  border.  The  main  line 
of  the  Great  Northern  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  park. 
Midvale,  Mont.,  located  1,119  miles  from  St.  Paul,  is  the  gateway  to 
that  portion  of  the  park  lying  east  of  the  transcontinental  divide. 

Wagon  roads  and  trails  wend  through  the  foothills  past  the  Two 
Medicine  Lakes,  a  beautiful,  rolling,  and  semimountainous  section, 
to  lower  St  Mary  Lake. 

The  western  portion  of  the  park  is  accessible  via  Belton  and  is 
1,177  miles  west  of  St  Paul. 

There  are  several  resorts  on  this  lake  at  which  accommodations  can 
be  had  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  day.  In  addition  to  the  hotels  proper 
there  are  a  number  of  small  log-cabin  cottages  that  can  be  rented  by 
the  week,  either  furnished  or  unfurnished  if  desired. 

The  stage  fare  from  Belton  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  is  50  cents  each 
way  and  50  cents  for  each  piece  of  baggage.  The  steamer  fare  across 
the  lake  is  75  cents,  or  $1.25  for  the  round  trip. 

From  the  upper  end  of  Lake  McDonald  interesting  side  trips  may 
be  made  to  different  scenic  portions  of  the  park.  Short  trips  can  be 
made  to  Avalanche  Basin,  Sperry  Glacier,  Glacier  Camp,  and  to 
several  small  lakes,  where  good  fishing  can  be  had.  More  extended 
trips,  requiring  from  two  days  to  one  or  two  weeks,  can  be  made  to 
the  north  portion  of  the  park,  taking  in  such  features  as  Granite 
Park,  Chaney  Glacier,  and  Iceberg  Lake. 

From  Lake  McDonald  a  trail  also  winds  over  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  across  Gunsight  Pass  and  down  to  the  head  of  St  Mary 
Lakes,  on  the  east  side  of  the  transcontinental  divide.  For  these 
longer  trips  complete  camping  outfits  are  required,  and  the  only 
meuiod  or  transportation  at  present  is  the  use  of  saddle  horses  and 
pack  trains. 

ACT  APPBOVED  MAY  11,  1910,  TO  ESTABLISH  "THE  GLACTBB 
NATIONAL  PABK  "  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  SOUTH  OP  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  LINE,  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA. 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemblea^  That  the  tract  of 
land  in  the  State  of  Montana  particularly  described  by  metes  and 
bounds  as  follows,  to  wit:  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  interna- 
tional boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  at  the  middle  of  the  Flathead  River;  thence  following 
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southerly  along  and  with  the  middle  of  the  Flathead  River  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River;  thence  fol- 
lowing the  north  bank  of  said  Middle  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  to 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  north  boundary  of  tjie  riffht  of  wav  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad ;  thence  following  the  said  right  or  way  to 
where  it  intersects  the  west  boundary  of  flie  Blackfeet  Indian  Iles- 
ervation ;  thence  northerly  along  Saia  west  boundary  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  international  boundary;  thence  along  said  interna- 
tional boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning,  is  hereby  reserved  and 
withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  disposal  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or 
pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  under  the  name  of  "  The  Glacier  National  Park ; "  and 
all  persons  who  shall  locate  or  settle  upon  or  occupy  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  considered  tres- 
passers and  removed  therefrom :  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  aflfect  any  valid  existing  claim,  location,  or  entry  under 
the  land  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  rights  of  any  such  claimant, 
locator,  or  entryman  to  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  land:  Pro- 
vided further^  That  rights  of  way  through  the  valleys  of  the  North 
and  Middle  forks  of  me  Flathead  River  for  steam  or  electric  rail- 
ways may  be  aa^uired  within  said  Glacier  National  Park  under 
filings  or  proceedings  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  or  instituted  un- 
der the  laws  applicable  to  the  acquisition  of  such  rights  over  or  upon 
the  unappropriated  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service  may  enter  upon  and  utilize  for 
flowage  or  other  purposes  any  area  within  said  park  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  Government  rec- 
lamation project:  And  provided  further^  That  no  lands  within  the 
limits  of  said  park  hereby  created  belonging  to  or  claimed  by  any 
railroad  or  other  corporation  now  having  or  claiming  the  right  of 
indenmity  selection  by  virtue  of  any  law  or  contract  whatsoever  shall 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  indemnity  selection  in  any  State  or  Territory 
whatsoever  for  any  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  the  creation  of  said 
park. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  park  shall  be  under  the  executive  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, to  make  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  tibe  United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper 
for  the  care,  protection,  management,  and  improvement  of  the  same, 
which  regulations  shall  provide  for  the  j)reservation  of  the  park  in  a 
state  of  nature  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  or  this  act, 
and  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  fish  and  ^ame  within  the 
boundaries  thereof.  Said  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  execute 
leases  to  parcels  of  groimd  not  exceeding  ten  acres  in  extent  at  any 
one  place  to  any  one  person  or  company,  for  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years,  when  such  ground  is  necessary  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  to  parcels  of  ground  not  exceeding 
one  acre  in  extent  and  for  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  to  persons  who 
have  heretofore  erected  or  whom  he  may  hereafter  authorize  to  erect 
summer  homes  or  cottages;  he  may  also  sell  and  permit  the  removal 
of  such  matured  or  dead  or  down  timber  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  advisable  for  the  protection  or  improvement  of  the  park. 

Approved,  May  11,  1910. 
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BUUB  AHD  BBOUIiATIO VS  OF  THE  PULCTKR  HATIOHAL  PABK, 

MOHTAHA. 

OnnERAL  BEGULATIONS  OF  DBCEMBER  S,  1910. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Glacier  Nationid  Park  are  hereby  established  and  made  public,  pur- 
suant to  authmty  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May 
11, 1910: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  Government 
lands  withm  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut,  without  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  his  authori^  representative,  any  timber  growing  on 
the  park  lands;  it  is  also  forbidden  to  injure  any  growing  timber  or 
deface  or  injure  any  Grovemment  prop)erty.  Camping  parties  will 
be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fueL  When  felling  tim- 
ber, stumps  must  not  be  left  higher  than  12  inches  from  the  ground. 

3.  Fire  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  extin- 
guished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exer- 
cised at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

4.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounoing  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  oangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps^  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  perscms  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  biras  or  wild  animals,  or  in  posses- 
sion of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances  than 
prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and  held 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in  cases 
where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not  the 
property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and  the 
actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms 
will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the 
superintendent  thereof.  On  arrival  at  the  first  station  of  the  park 
guard,  parties  having  firearms,  traps,  nets,  seines,  or  explosives  will 
turn  them  over  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  station,  taking  his  receipt 
for  th^    They  will  be  returned  to  the  owners  on  leaving  the  park. 

5.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  ex- 
plosives, or  m  any  other  way  than  with  hoc^  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibit^  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the  waters 
of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the  year, 
until  otnerwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

6.  No  [>erson  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  engage  in 
any  business,  or  erect  building  etc,  upon  the  Grovemment  lands  in 
the  park  without  pennission  in  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent 
persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion.  No 
pack  trains  will  to  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly 
re^st^red  guide. 

7.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled 
to  the  full  use  and  enjoym^it  thereof;  sudi  lands,  however,  shall  have 
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the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so  marked  and  defined  that  they  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  Stock  may  be  taken 
over  the  park  lands  to  patented  lands  with  the  written  permission 
and  imder  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

8.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind 
on  the  Government  lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such 
stock  or  cattle  over  the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such 
cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  superintendent 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  upon  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public 

11.  It  is  forbidden  to  carve  or  write  names  or  otherwise  deface  any 
of  the  posts,  signboards,  platforms,  seats,  railings,  steps,  bowlders, 
trees,  or  structures  of  any  kind  in  the  park. 

12.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
will  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  in  his  employ  anv  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  subversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the 
reservation. 

13.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and 
all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

BEGUI/ATIONS  OF  DECEMBER  8,  1010,  GOVERNING  THE  IMPOUNDING  AND 
DISPOSITION  OF  liOOSE  UVE  STOCK  FOUND  IN  THE  GLACIER  NATIONAL 
PARK,  MONT. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or  being 
herded  or  grazed  in  the  Glacier  National  Park  without  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will  be  taken  up  and  impounded 
by  the  superintendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
owner^  if  known.  If  the  owner  is  not  known,  notices  of  such  im- 
poundmg,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals,  with  the 
brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the  park  and 
in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  an  animal  thus 
impounded  may,  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the  same 
upon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  taking  up  and  detention  of  such  animal,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same.  If  any  animal  thus 
impounded  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  30  days  from  notice  to  the 
owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be  sold  at  public 
auction  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent 
after  10  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  posting  notices  in  six  public 
places  in  the  park  and  two  public  places  outside  the  park,  and  by 
mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 
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All  money  received  frcHn  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impound- 
ing, and  selling  thereof,  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be  clauned  by 
and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof  , 
of  ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  the  date  * 
of  sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Glacier  National  Park 
fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impoimded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
Uiem,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  lor  which  each  animal  was  sold 
and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  proceeds. 

The  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  AREA  OF  THE   PROPOSED  GLACIER   NATIONAL  PABK. 

By  R.  H.  Chapman. 

The  area  of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  to  the  south  of  the  Canadian 
boundary  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain  regions  in  the  world. 
To  the  east  of  the  mountains  the  plains  region,  drained  by  the  Mis- 
souri and  Saskatchewan  River  systems,  stretches  mile  upon  mile  of 
open  ^rass  land,  practically  treeless. 

In  3iarp  contrast  to  the  plains  rise  the  mountains,  which,  seen  from 
the  distance,  present  a  rock  wall  of  meat  steepness,  extending  appar- 
ently imbroken  for  miles.  This,  the  eastern  face  of  the  range,  is 
actually  cut  by  long,  deep,  U-shaped  canyons,  which  have  been  largely 
formed  by  the  great  glaciers  which  once  flowed  from  the  mighty 
snow-covered  peaks  and  ridges  forming  the  divide  between  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

In  the  canyons  are  roaring  streams,  which  head  in  the  melting  ice 
and  snow,  flow  into  placid  lakes  and  eventually  into  the  arroyos  of 
the  plains.  Between  the  canyons  the  long  finffer-like  ridges  rise  to 
considerable  heights,  the  timber-covered  foot  sloping  steeply  until  a 
legion  of  brush-covered  broken  rock  is  reached,  which  in  turn  leads 
to  the  base  of  precipitous  cliffs. 

The  canyons  at  the  head  usually  terminate  in  great  amphitheaters, 
rising  cliff  over  cliff  in  a  stairway  of  tremendous  proportions,  many 
steps  of  which  retain  an  ice  mass  slowly  flowing  across  it,  each  fed 
from  a  large  ice  field  above,  imtil  a  region  of  huge  snow  banks  is 
reached.  The  main  Rocky  Mountain  mass  is  actually  made  up  of  t^wo 
principal  ranges,  generally  parallel,  with  axis  in  a  northwesterly 
and  southeasterly  direction,  the  easternmost  of  which  is  the  Levvis 
Range,  which  extends  but  a  short  distance  across  the  Canadian  bound- 
ary. The  western,  or  Livingston,  range  persists  much  farther  north- 
ward. At  a  point  about  11  miles  south  of  Canada  it  becomes  the 
watershed  of  the  Continental  Divide,  which  has  previously  followed 
the  ridge  of  the  Livingston  Range. 
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These  ranges  are  the  remnants  of  what  was  once  a  much  wider 
plateau  like  region  of  rock  which  has  been  carved  and  shattered  by 
the  forces  of  erosion,  principally  those  of  the  glaciers.  Upon  this 
great  mass  are  the  higher  peaks,  hug[e  pyramids  and  blocks,  with  cliffs 
and  precipices  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of  feet,  plunging 
away  to  the  roarinc;  streams  of  the  valleys  or  ending  in  the  great 
crevasse  at  the  heaa  of  some  glacier. 

To  the  westward  the  mountains  break  precipitously,  and  from 
the  foot  of  the  steep,  long,  timber-covered  ridges  reach  out  toward 
the  valley  of  the  Flathead  River. 

Between  these  ridges  and  extending  up  the  canyons  of  the  higher 
range  are  many  miles  of  lakes,  joinea  by  rushing  streams  similar  to 
those  on  the  eastern  side. 

The  whole  region  is  inhabited  by  wild  animals.  The  streams  and 
lakes  abound  in  fish  of  many  varieties.  In  the  hiffher  barren  rock 
areas  the  white  ffoat  is  f  oimd  in  great  numbers,  while  on  the  slightly 
lower  ridges,  where  some  protection  is  afforded  by  stunted  timber 
growth,  brush,  and  slide  rock  slopes,  the  bighorn  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep  has  his  haimts.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  lower  spurs  are  many 
deer  and  moose ;  in  places  a  few  elk  are  found,  and  over  the  whole 
area,  from  high  glacier  and  snow  field  to  huckleberry  bush  of  valley 
and  flat,  the  grizzly  roams. 

All  the  game  ammals  use  the  higher  mountain  districts  for  summer 
range  only,  as  the  area  is  too  high  and  the  snowfall  too  heavy  to  per- 
mit^of  winter  use.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  have  a  protected  area 
include  at  least  that  part  of  the  North  Fork  Valley  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  river  in  order  to  supply  feed  under  all  circumstances. 
This  would  not  prevent  the  use  of  the  west  side  of  the  valley  for 
railway  purposes,  as  later  suggested.  A  portion  of  the  plains  to  the 
east  of  the  mountains  might  1^  added  to  facilitate  this  condition. 

The  experience  of  the  Government  in  the  Jacksons  Hole,  in  relation 
to  the  ammals  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  need  hardly  be  referred  to. 

The  rocks  of  the  whole  region  are  largely  of  sedimentary  origin — 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  shale — and  the  conditions  are  particiuarly 
adapted  to  the  study  of  the  structure  and  history  of  mountain  ranges 
of  these  materials,  as  creat  folding  of  the  once  horizontally  bedded 
rocks  is  frequently  evident  and  faults  of  some  importance  are  plain. 

At  one  time  prospectors  for  copper  flocked  to  the  region,  but  no 
finds  were  made  that  warrant  the  belief  that  the  region  is  one  of  any 
value  for  this  metal. 

Indications  of  oil  have  been  f oimd  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  range,  but  none  of  the  explorations  have  proved  productive. 

There  are  numerous  passes  through  the  higher  ranges.  Across 
these  the  game  trails  lead  from  valley  to  valley ;  following  the  game 
came  the  fiidians ;  the  hunter  and  the  trapper,  looking  for  easy  routes 
of  travel,  followed  the  Indians;  then  the  Government  engineers  ex- 
ploring and  mapping,  and  finally  the  hardier  of  the  tourists  and 
lovers  of  nature.  Most  of  these  passes  are  closed  for  many  months 
of  each  year  by  snow ;  some  of  them  are  available  only  after  the  use 
of  the  ax  to  give  footing  on  the  hard  ice  of  glaciers  lying  dose  to 
the  divide,  but  one  or  two  of  them  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  event- 
ually accommodate  wagon  roads,  by  which  persons  unfitted  for  the 
strenuous  efforts  now  required  to  reach  the  higher  country  may  have 
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opportunity  to  view  it  at  dose  range.  None  of  them  that  are  south 
or  the  Canadian  boundary  will  ever  be  used  for  a  railway  route.  At 
some  future  day  the  locomotive  may  cross  from  Canada  to  the  waters 
of  the  Flatheaa  Biver  and  wend  southward  to  the  towns  and  farming 
valleys  adjacent  to  Columbia  Falls  and  Kalispell  and  form  a  linfe 
witii  the  (jreat  Northern  Railway.  A  route  on  the  west  side  of  tlie 
Flathead  River  is  ve^  available  for  the  location  of  a  railroad  track. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Flathead  River  are  several  square  miles  of  land 
which  are  admirable  for  grazing  purposes,  but  over  the  ^eater  p&xt 
of  the  area  the  soil  is  so  thin  as  to  preclude  its  extensive  use  for 
farming. 

The  area  shown  on  the  map  herewith  incloses  about  1,340  square 
miles.  Within  these  limits  there  are  250  lakes,  ranging  from  10  miles 
to  a  few  hundred  feet  in  extent;  there  are  more  than  60  glaciers  be- 
tween 5  square  miles  and  a  few  acres  in  area ;  there  are  animals,  plants, 
and  rocks  in  numbers  and  quantity  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  student, 
and  views  of  great  variety,  beauty,  and  grandeur  to  gratify  the 
artist  and  lover  of  nature. 

The  area  is  in  every  way  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  national  park 
and  game  preserve. 

The  benefits  which  would  come  to  the  persons  living  dose  to  or 
within  the  area  would  in  a  very  short  time  compensate  them  gen- 
erously for  any  temporary  inconvenience  they  may  experience. 

RBFBRBNCIS. 

Northern  Boundary  Report.  U.  S.  C.  &  G.  S.  and  U.  S.  G.  S.,  pp. 
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Oil  of  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountains.  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  vol.  72,  p.  782.    1901.    B.  Willis. 

Bulletin  Geological  Society  of  America,  vol.  18,  pp.  305-362.  B. 
WiUis. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  vol.  13,  No.  10,  October,  1902. 
R.  H.  Chapman. 

WIND  CAVE  NATIONAIi  PARK. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  January  9,  1903  (32  Stat.,  765), 
reserved  a  tract  of  land  containing  10,522  acres  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  12  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Hot  Springs,  and  about  the  same 
distance  southeast  of  Custer,  as  a  public  park  to  be  known  as  t&e 
"  Wind  Cave  National  Park.^' 

The  park  was  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  has  authority  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
and  establish  such  service  as  may  be  deemed  necessar/'ln  its  manage- 
ment and  protection,  and  in  his  discretion  to  rent  or  lease  the  cave 
from  which  the  park  takes  its  name,  and  also  parcels  of  land  for  the 
erection  of  builmngs  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists.  The  funds 
arising  from  such  rentals  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  made 
available  for  expenditure  in  the  care,  protection,  and  improvement  of 
the  park. 

When  the  park  was  created  there  were  10  entries  covering  lands 
within  the  park  aggregating  1,519.16  acres.  Since  that  date  the 
Government  has  secured  title  to  all  of  the  lands  within  the  park  ex- 
cept the  NE.  i  NW.  i  and  NW.  J  NE.  J,  sec.  35,  T.  5  S.,  R.  6  E.,  Black 
Hills  meridian;  Jonathan  C.  West;  patented  December  81,  1904, 
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80  acres,  which  is  now  owned  by  W.  A.  Bankin,  who  was  formerly 
saperintendent  of  the  park. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Attorns  General,  Mr.  Seth  Bullo<^, 
marshal  for  the  district  of  South  Dakota,  has  been  continued  in 
general  charge  of  the  reservation  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  the 
superintendent,  R.  J.  Pilcher,  confers  with  him  in  regard  to  the 
administration  thereof.  The  present  superintendent  was  appointed 
March  26, 1910,  and  is  the  son  of  the  former  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pilcher,  who  died  March  14,  1910.  The  course  pursued  has  aided 
in  the  effective  management  of  the  park  during  the  past  season. 

On  April  22, 1910,  a  revocable  permit  was  granted  Mrs.  Jennie  A. 
Pilcher,  widow  of  the  former  superintendent  of  the  park,  to  furnish 
meals  to  tourists  at  50  cents  eacn.  The  service  seems  to  have  been 
satisfactory. 

The  building  constructed  in  1898  in  which  meals  are  served  has 
been  repaired  and  improved  in  general  appearance.  The  number  of 
tourists  through  the  park  during  the  year  was  3,387,  of  which  num- 
ber 2,284  were  transported  by  licensed  vehicles,  and  105  were  campers, 
all  of  whom  registered  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose.  The 
remainder  of  the  number  of  visitors,  998,  were  transients  and  were 
transported  by  private  vehicles. 

^  During  the  season  nine  permits  were  granted  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  in  and  through  the  park  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
vehicle.  Five  of  the  permits  were  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers by  wagons,  and  four  for  the  use  of  automobiles. 

Harold  Peterson  was  given  permission  to  take  pictures  in  the  cave 
and  do  a  general  photographic  business  in  the  park,  for  which  privi- 
lege a  fee  of  $15  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  dating  from  July 
31, 1910,  was  charged. 

No  applications  were  received  for  the  driving  of  cattle  or  other 
stock  through  the  park,  and  no  change  was  made  during  the  year  in 
the  regulations  promulgated  June  10, 1908,  for  <Jie  government  of  the 
park. 

There  was  a  forest  fire  in  the  park  from  March  23  to  March  25, 
and,  although  it  swept  over  about  a  quarter  of  the  area  of  the  park,  it 
did  comparatively  little  damage,  as  it  was  confined  to  the  southern 
portion  which  contains  but  a  small  amount  of  timber. 

A  stone  wall  was  completed  in  front  of  the  superintendent's  resi- 
dence and  the  lawn  was  brought  up  to  such  a  grade  as  will  prevent 
the  soil  washing  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  past.  A  concrete  walk 
and  steps  leading  from  the  residence  to  the  driveway  in  the  front 
were  also  constructed. 

The  roads  and  bridges  are  in  a  fairly  good  condition,  but  require 
more  or  less  attention  continuously.  A  new  bridge  was  built  on  the 
road  south  of  the  cave  to  replace  the  old  one,  and  the  approaches 
were  raised. 

Following  heavy  rains  a  King  drag  has  been  used  to  keep  the  roads 
in  good  condition,  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  very  effective,  as  well 
as  economical  in  road  making. 

In  the  cave  considerable  repair  work  was  done  during  the  year 
to  bridges,  stairs,  and  paths,  and  several  new  stairways  constructed. 

An  estimate  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  the  parK  has  been  submitted  to  Congress. 
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PIiATT  NATIONAIi  PARK. 

The  park  has  a  total  area  of  848.22  acres  and  extends  in  an  irre^u-  f 
lar  form  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  from  northeast  to  southwest  i 
along  Sulphur  Creek,  including  a  part  of  Bock  Creek,  which  empties  ' 
into  Sulpnur  Creek.  .  | 

Preliminary  work  has  been  done  lookii;!^  to  the  construction  of  a 
wagon  and  automobile  road  from  Lincom  Brid^  to  the  top  of 
Bromide  Mountain.    This  road  is  intended  for  tourists'  travel  onljr. 

A  temporary  bridge,  84  feet  in  length,  has  been  constructed  across 
Travertine  Creek,  at  an  expense  of  $4.50.  Old  material  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  bridge.  A  temporary  foot  bridge,  87  feet  in 
lenjrth,  was  built  over  Trav^ine  Creek  at  Lake  Placid. 

The  continued  drought  seriously  affected  the  flow  of  Antelope 
Springs  and  completely  dried  up  other  springs  which  it  had  been 
pie  intention  to  improve.  It  dia  not  appreciM)ly  affect  the  springs 
in  the  Wilson  group. 

During  the  year  nine  permits  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
in  and  through  the  park  were  issued.  Six  were  for  automobiles  and 
one  for  a  three-seated  hack.  A  fee  of  $15  was  charged  in  each  of 
these  instances.  Two  permits  for  surreys  were  issued  and  a  fee  of  $10 
in  each  case  was  charged. 

The  Elective  Studio  was  granted  authority  to  take  pictures  in  the 
park  during  the  first  quarter,  and  a  license  fee  of  $3  for  that  quarter 
was  diare^. 

Lewis  fi.  Van  Hoesen  was  given  permission  to  erect  a  refreshment 
stand  within  the  park  and  to  sell  photographs,  etc,  for  which  a  fee 
of  $50  was  charged,  and  John  P.  Sims  during  the  ({uarter  ending 
June  80,  1910,  had  a  peanut  and  popcorn  roaSter  within  the  pariE, 
for  which  a  license  fee  of  $6.26  was  exacted. 

C.  J.  Barnes  has  a  permit  to  sell  vegetables,  the  license  fee  being 
$6  per  annum. 

Owing  to  the  continued  drought  Lon  Polk,  a  large  cattle  owner, 
whose  pasture  adjoins  the  park  on  the  southeast,  was  given  pennis* 
sion  to  make  an  opening  in  the  park  fence  and  construct  a  U- 
shaped  indosure,  taking  in  about  3^  acres  of  park  land  nearest  his 
pasture  and  including  a  portion  of  Travertine  Creek  for  the  purpose 
of  watering  his  stock.  The  point  at  which  Mr.  Polk  was  autnorized 
to  water  his  stock  is  about  a  half  mile  below  the  intake  for  the  city 
water,  which  is  procured  from  this  creek.  He  was  charged  a  license 
fee  or  $50  per  annum. 

During  tne  year  2,118  head  of  cattle  and  10  head  of  horses  and 
mules  were  driven  through  the  park.  During  the  year  112,956  per- 
sons visited  the  Bromide  Springs.  It  will  fe  understood  that  this 
number  does  not  represent  tnat  number  of  different  individuals,  but 
those  who  visited  the  springs  from  time  to  time.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  25,000  people  were  actual  visitors  to  the  park.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  visitors  came  in  wagons  and  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  the  public  camping  grounds. 

Water  for  domestic  use  in  the  office  and  residences  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  Ranger  Townsl^  has  in  the  past  been  secured  by. means 
of  a  windmill  and  tank.  This  means  proved  unsuccessful  and  re- 
cently arrangements  were  made  with  the  city,  which  received  its  sup- 
ply of  water  from  Travertine  Creek,  to  furnish  water  for  domestic 
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purposes  at  the  office  and  residences  and  at  certain  places  in  the  park 
for  the  use  of  the  general  public 

The  road  leading  from  Twelfth  Street  in  the  town  of  Sulphur  to 
the  park  around  to  what  is  known  as  "  Bromide  Lane  "  formed  the 
only  way  by  which  vehicles  could  approach  the  Bromide  Springs. 
During  the  year  the  superintendent  opened  a  driveway  extending 
from  a  point  on  this  road  about  400  feet  south  of  the  foot  of  Twelfth 
Street  to  the  north  end  of  the  Bromide  Suspension  Bridge.  This 
road  is  about  1,100  feet  long.  It  was  cleared  of  trees  and  brush  and 
graded,  and  is  now  in  a  ^ood  condition.  Its  establishment  has  been 
a  great  convenience,  especially  to  invalids  in  getting  to  and  from  the 
springs. 

A  road  about  350  feet  long  leading  from  I  Street  to  Travertine 
Creek  was  almost  impassable  as  it  had  been  laid  in  a  quagmire  of 
mud  with  large  rocks  interspersed  here  and  there.  This  road  has 
been  graded  and  drained,  the  surface  elevated  above  the  mud  and 
water  line,  and  given  a  coat  of  cement  gravel  5  or  6  inches  in  depth. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  vicinity,  aiid  is  equal  to  the 
paved  streets  in  the  town  of  Sulphur. 

During  the  past  year  the  roads  throughout  the  park  and  the  fords 
of  the  creek  have  been  repaired  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  with 
the  limited  means  at  hand.  Several  of  the  fords  have  been  cleaned 
and  the  grades  leading  to  them  cut  down  which  has  made  the  mode 
of  travel  in  and  through  the  park  more  easy. 

In  general,  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  park  were 
well  observed  during  the  year.  On  April  11  the  deputy  sheriff 
of  Murray  County  reported  to  the  park  officials  that  he  had 
arrested  a  citizen  of  Suli)hur  on  a  charge  of  having  conunitted  a 
robbery  within  the  park  just  east  of  Bromide  Springs.  The  park 
authorities  asked  that  the  prisoner  be  turned  over  to  them  on  the 
grounds  that  the  offense  was  committed  in  a  national  park  and  not 
in  Murray  County.  The  sheriff,  after  consulting  the  county  attor- 
ney, informed  the  superintendent  of  the  park  that  the  county  officials 
considered  they  had  sufficient  jurisdiction  to  prosecute  the  accused. 
On  April  26  the  case  was  called  in  the  justice  court  for  preliminary 
hearing  and  it  was  held  that  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  State  was 
not  sufficient  to  justify  holding  the  accused,  who  was  thereupon 
released. 

One  man  was  arrested  for  impersonating  a  Government  officer  and 
three  men  were  arrested  for  transporting  passengers  in  and  through 
the  park  in  unlicensed  vehicles,  while  one  man  was  expelled  from 
the  park  on  account  of  intoxication. 

The  department  has  submitted  an  estimate  for  $5,000  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  park  including  all  personal  service  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

SUIiLYS  HIIJEi  PARK. 

This  reservation,  set  aside  by  Executive  proclamation  dated  June  2, 
1904,  under  the  act  approved  April  27,  1904  (33  Stat,  319),  contains 
about  780  acres.  It  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils  Lake, 
N.  Dak.,  having  about  2  miles  of  shore  line.  Its  western  boundary 
is  1  mile  east  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  School.  Inasmuch  as  no 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  care  and  protection  of  this 
reservation,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Ziebach,  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Indus- 
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trial  School,  Fort  Totten,  has  been  continued  as  acting  supjerin- 
tendent  and  required  to  exercise  supervison  and  control  until  an 
appropriation  is  made  by  Congress. 

The  tract  is  well  wooded  and  has  an  ample  supply  of  water  and 
many  rugged  hills,  among  which,  on  the  western  boundary,  lies  what 
is  known  as  "  Sullys  Hill/'  In  the  southwestern  part  is  a  small  body 
of  water  known  as  "  Sweet  Water  Lake,"  west  of  which  the  surface 
is  ^nerallj  level  and  the  soil  good. 

Approxmiately  40  persons  camped  in  the  park  for  three  days  or 
more  during  the  past  summer,  and  150  spent  one  day  in  sightseeing. 

The  steamboat  landing  is  at  least  2  miles  from  the  park,  and  the 
acting  superintendent  recommends  the  building  of  a  dock  to  allow 
boats  to  land  within  the  park  in  order  to  make  it  more  accessible  for 
visitors.  Until  this  is  done,  and  the  roads  repaired,  and  springs 
walled  up,  the  reservation  is  not  likely  to  be  patronized  to  any  extent 
There  are  no  biuldings  or  improvements  of  any  kind  in  the  park. 

CASA  GRANDE  RUIN, 

This  reservation  is  located  near  Florence,  Ariz.,  about  18  miles 
northeast  of  Casa  Grande  station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  contains  about  480  acres.  It  was  set  aside  by  Executive  order 
dated  June  22, 1902,  under  the  act  approved  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat, 
961). 

Casa  Grande  is  an  Indian  ruin  of  undetermined  antiquity,  which 
was  discovered  in  1694  by  Padre  Kino,  a  Jesuit  missionary.  Thk 
great  house  is  said  to  be  the  most  important  ruin  of  its  type  in  the 
Southwest,  and  as  such  it  has  strong  claims  for  archaeological  study, 
repair,  and  permanent  preservation.  It  is  built  of  puddled  clay, 
molded  into  walls  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  of  perishable  character. 
The  main  building  was  originallv  five  or  six  stories  high  and  covered 
a  space  59  feet  by  43  feet  3  inches.  The  walls  have  been  gradually 
dismtegrating,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  elements.  A  corrugated- 
iron  roof  has  heretofore  been  erected  over  this  building  to  protect  it, 
so  far  as  practicable,  from  further  decay. 

Surrounding  Casa  Grande  proper  is  a  rectangular  walled  inclosure 
or  "  compound  "  having  an  area  of  about  2  acr^.  In  this  inclosure, 
which  has  been  called  "  Compound  A,"  there  have  recently  be^ 
excavated  a  number  of  buildings  or  clusters  of  rooms.  Others  known 
to  exist  have  not  yet  been  excavated.  Two  other  compounds  have 
been  discovered  and  designated,  respectively,  "  Compound  B  "  and 
"  Compound  C."  The  former  has  been  the  scene  of  operations  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  but  the  latter  has  not  yet  been  excavated  and  is 
still  in  tne  form  of  a  mound.  The  three  compounds  together  con- 
stitute what  is  known  as  the  "  Casa  Grande  group  of  ruins." 

As  a  result  of  work  done  by  Dr.  Fewkes,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnologv,  the  points  of  interest  to  visitors  have  been  materially 
increased.  Tne  groimd  plan  of  the  ruins  was  increased  by  some  57 
or  58  rooms,  a  number  of  large  plazas,  and  surrounding  walls,  mak- 
ing the  total  number  of  rooms  now  open  on  the  ground  floor  over  100. 

The  custodian,  Mr.  Frank  Pinkley,  states  that  the  ruins,  as  a  whole, 
are  in  a  very  good  condition  except  for  the  slight  natural  erosion  or 
the  elements  from  which  there  seems  no  practical  method  to  protect 
the  greater  part  of  them.  The  Casa  Grande  itself  was  covered  by  a 
protecting  roof  in  1903  and  has  shown  no  erosion  since  that  time. 
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There  was  about  the  usual  number  of  visitors  during  the  last  year 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  showed  an  intense  interest  concerning 
the  ruins. 

The  custodian  makes  the  following  recommendation : 

I  recommend  that  two  pieces  of  land  lying  a  little  fartber  irp  the  valley  be 
withdrawn  from  settlement  for  the  protection  of  the  ruins  that  stand  on  them. 
The  first  and  most  important  one  is  the  S.  i  sec.  8,  T.  5  S.,  R.  9  E.,  Gila  and 


'i  Reservaf/on  boundary 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


CXSA    GRANDE 


RU 

Sec, 


RESERVATION 


IN 


^yyy/yyymyy/y///^^^^^^^ 


Pig.  1. — Casa  Grande  Ruin  Reservation,  Arizona,  embracing  the  NW.  i,  the  NB.  \, 
the  N.  \  of  the  SW.  i,  and  the  N.  \  of  the  SE.  \  of  sec.  16,  T.  5  S.,  R.  8  E., 
Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian ;  created  March  2,  1889. 

Salt  River  base  and  meridian.  I  have  personally  been  over  the  whole  of  this 
half  section.  It  Is  not  good  farming  or  grazing  land  and  the  ruins  on  it  are 
important.  It  should  be  reserved  and  placed  under  my  charga  The  other 
group  of  ruins  lie  In  the  NE.  \  NE.  \  sec.  13,  T.  5  S.,  R.  8  E.,  Gila  and  Salt  River 
base  and  meridian.  These  are  not  so  Important.  The  land  could  be  used  for 
farming,  though  it  is  not  very  good.  The  first  group  should  be  reserved,  by  all 
means,  and  the  second  is  Important  enough  to  deserve  protection  if  you  think  It 
would  not  make  too  many  reservations  for  this  purpose  in  this  valley. 

No  money,  other  than  the  custodian's  regular  salary,  was  expended 
this  year. 
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NATIONAL.    MONUMENTS    AND   PRESERVATION 
AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 


OF 


By  an  act  approved  June  8, 1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  antiquities,"  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized,  "in  his  discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation 
historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon  the  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be 
national  monuments." 

Under  such  authority,  the  following  monuments,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Interior  Department,  have  been  created  by  the  President: 

National  monuments  administered  by  Interior  Department, 


Name. 


Derils  Tower 

Montesuma  Castle 

Petrified  Fewest 

El  Monro 

Chaoo  Canvon 

Mulr  Woods* 

Pinnacles 

Lewis  and  Clark  Caveru . 

Tumacaoori 

Navajo* 

Mukuntuweap 

Shoshone  Cavern 

Natural  Bridges 

Oran  Quivera 

Sitka 

Rainbow  Bridge 


State. 


Wyoming 

Ansona 

...do 

New  Mexico, 
do.. 


California. 

do.... 

Montana.. 
Arizona... 
do 


Utah.. 

Wyoming 

Utah 

New  Mexico. 

Alaska 

Utah 


Date 


Sept.  24,1906 
Deo.  8|1906 
do 


do 

Mar.  11,1907 
Jan.  9,1906 
Jan.  16,1906 
May  11,1908 
Sept.  15,1906 
Mar.  30,1909 
July  31,1909 
Sept.  21, 1909 
Sept.  25, 1909 
Nov.  1,1909 
Mar.  23,1910 
May  30,1910 


Area. 


Aert9, 

1,12 

lee 

eo,7?s 

lei 

20,629 

2S6 

2,09 

1« 

K 

S6S 

15, 8€ 

2K 

<2,7# 

W 

VBi 


1  Donated  to  the  United  States. 

*  Within  an  Indian  reservation. 

*  Based  on  15  known  ruins,  with  a  reserved  area  of  40  acres  surrounding  each  ruin.    Exterior  Bmits  o! 
tract  specified  in  proclamation  contain  918,310  acres. 

<  The  second  proclamation;  the  first  one,  daled  April  16,  1908,  reserved  only  120  acres. 

The  following  regulations  for  the  protection  of  national  monu 
ments  were  promulgated  on  November  19,  1910: 

1.  Fires  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

2.  No  firearms  are  allowed. 

3.  No  fishing  permitted. 

4.  Flowers,  ferns,  or  shrubs  must  not  be  picked,  nor  may  any  damage  be  done 
to  tlie  trees. 

5.  Vehicles  and  horses  may  be  left  only  at  the  places  designated  for  thi! 
purpose. 

6.  Lunches  may  be  eaten  only  at  the  spots  marked  out  for  such  use,  and.  al. 
refuse  and  litter  must  be  placed  in  the  receptacles  provided. 

7.  Pollution  of  the  water  In  any  manner  Is  prohibited;  It  must  be  kept  clear 
enough  for  drinking  purposes. 

8.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted. 

9.  Persons  rendering  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  bad  be 
havior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be  summarll} 
removed. 

Names  and  addresses  of  officers  having  supervision  of  national  fnonument* 

F.  0.  Dezendorf,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  Cal. 

Pinnacles  National  Monument,  Cal. 
Gratz  W.  Helm,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  : 

Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument,  Ariz. 

Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  Ariz. 

Tumacacori  National  Monument,  Ariz. 

Nnvajo  National  Monum^it,  Ariz. 
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George  E.  Hair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah : 

Mukuntoweap  National  Monument,  Utah. 

Natural  Bridges  National  Monument,  Utah. 

Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument,  Utah. 
Leroy  O.  Moore,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. : 

El  Morro  National  Monument,  N.  Mex. 

Obaco  Canyon  National  Monument,  N.  Mex. 

Gran  Quivera  National  Monument,  N.  Mex. 
H.  C.  Cullom,  Helena,  Mont.:  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  National  Monument, 

Mont 
Adelbert  Baker,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.: 

Devils  Tower  National  Monument,  Wyo. 

Shoshone  Cavern  National  Monument,  Wyo. 
John  A.  Smith,  special  agent  in  charge  Field  Service,  Alaska   (219  Federal 

Building,  Seattle,  Wash.)*  Sitka  National  Monument,  Alaska. 

The  following  national  monuments  are  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

National  monuments  administered  by  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Name. 


Cinder  Cone 

Lassen  Peak 

QUa  Cliff  Dwellings.. 

Tonto 

Grand  Canyon 

Jewel  Cave 

Wheeler ,... 

Mocmt  Olympus. 

Oregon  Caves 


State. 


Date. 


Calilomia 

do 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

do 

South  Dakota. . 

Colorado 

Washington — 
Oregon 


May    6, 1907 

do 

Nov.  16,1W7 
Dec.  19.1007 
Jan.  11,1908 
Feb.  7,1908 
Dec.  7, 1908 
Mar.  2,1909 
Jn'y   12.1909 


Area, 


Aer4». 

5.120 

1,280 

100 

640 

806,400 

1.280 

aoo 

1480 


I  1  Estimated  area. 

MUIB  WOODS  NATIONAL  MONTJKENT. 

On  December  31,  1907,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  accepted  from  William  Kent  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Thatcher  Kent,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
preservation  of  American  antiquities,"  a  deed  conveying  to  the  United 
States  the  following  described  land,  situate  in  Marin  County,  Cal. : 

Beginning  at  a  stake,  A.  7,  driven  in  the  center  of  the  road  In  Redwood 
Cation  and  located  by  the  followhig  courses  and  distances  from  the  point  of 
commencement  of  the  tract  of  land,  which  was  conveyed  by  the  Tamalpais  Land 
and  Water  CJopopany  to  William  Kent  by  a  deed  dated  August  29th,  1905,  and 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county  recorder  of  Marin  County,  California, 
Book  95  of  Deeds  at  page  58,  to  wit :  North  eighteen  degrees  thirty-two  minutes, 
east  two  hundred  thirty-two  and  sixty-four  hundredths  feet,  north  sixty-six 
degrees  thirty  minutes,  west  one  hundred  sixty-seven  and  thirty-four  hundredths 
feet,  north  eighty-six  degrees  twenty-flve  minutes,  west  ninety-eight  and  sixty- 
two  hundredths  feet,  north  seventy  degrees  no  minutes,  west  two  hundred 
forty-one  and  seven  hundredths  feet,  north  flfty-seven  degrees  twenty-nine 
minutes,  west  one  hundred  sevens-eight  and  three-hundredths  feet,  north 
forty-six  degrees  twenty-two  minutes,  west  two  hundred  thirty-five  and  thirty- 
nine  hundredths  feet,  and  north  twenty-four  degrees  twenty-flve  minutes,  west 
two  hundred  twenty-flve  and  flfty-six  hundredths  feet;  thence  from  said  stakof 
A.  7,  the  point  of  beginning,  south  fifty-four  degrees  nineteen  minutes,  west 
fourteen  hun4red  eighty-two  and  seven-tenths  feet  to  Station  A.  8,  from  which 
Station  4  of  the  survey  of  the  tract  of  land  conveyed  to  William  Kent  as 
aforesaid  bears  south  fifty-four  degrees  nineteen  minutes,  west  three  hundred 
ten  feet  distant ;  thence  from  said  Station  A.  8  north  forty-seven  degrees  thirty 
minutes,  west  twenty-six  hundred  eighty  feet;  thence  due  west  six  hundred 
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fifty  and  eight-tenths  feet ;  thence  north  fifty-two  degrees  thirty  minntes,  west 
eleven  hundred  feet;  thence  north  nineteen  degrees  forty-five  minates,  wes 
ten  hundred  fifty-eight  and  four-tenths  feet  to  Station  A.  12,  from  whid 
Station  16  of  the  survey  of  the  tract  of  land  conveyed  to  William  Kent  v 
aforesaid  bears  south  eighty-three  degrees  forty-two  minutes,  west  three  him- 
dred  ten  feet  distant;  thence  north  eighty-three  degrees  forty-two  mlnuta 
east  thirty-one  hundred  nine  and  two-tenths  feet ;  thence  north  fifty-five  degrees 
twenty-eight  minutes,  east  fifteen  hundred  fifty  feet  to  an  iron  bolt,  three^' 
Quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  thirty  Inches  long.  Station  14 ;  thence  aouti 
seventeen  degrees  eighteen  minutes,  east  twenty-eight  hundred  twenty  and  nin& 
tenths  feet;  thence  south  four  degrees  ten  minutes,  east  nine  hundred  thirty 
feet  to  a  stake,  A.  16,  driven  in  the  center  of  a  graded  road ;  and  thence  soutl 
forty-five  degrees  seventeen  minutes,  west  two  hundred  ninety-eight  and  fiie- 
tenths  feet  to  said  stake  A.  7,  the  place  of  beginning.  Containing  an  area  ci 
two  hundred  ninety-five  acres,  a  little  more  or  less. 


Fig.  2.— Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  California,  in  T.  1  N.,  R.  6  W., 
Mount  Diablo  meridian;  created  January  9,  1908. 

On  Januanr  9, 1908,  the  President,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  section  2  of  said  act,  declared,  proclaimed, 
and  set  apart  the  lands  described  as  a  ^^  national  monument  to  be 
known  and  recomized  as  Muir  Woods  National  Monument."  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  had,  prior  to  the  date  last  mentioned,  with- 
drawn tne  lands  from  entry  or  sale. 

.    On  September  10,  1908,  the  department  prescribed  regulations  as 
follows  fer  the  government  and  protection  of  said  monument: 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Muir  Woods 
National  Monument,  in  the  State  of  California,  set  aside  under  the  proyisions  ot 
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the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906,  are  hereby  established  and  made 
public,  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  said  act: 

1.  Fires  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

2.  No  firearms  allowed. 

3.  No  fishing  permitted. 

4.  Flowers,  ferns,  or  shrubs  must  not  be  picked,  nor  may  any  damage  be  done 
to  the  trees. 

6.  Vehicles  and  horses  may  be  left  only  at  the  places  designated  for  this 
purpose. 

6.  Lunches  may  be  eaten  only  at  the  spots  marked  out  for  such  use,  and  all 
refuse  and  Utter  must  be  placed  In  the  receptacles  provided. 

7.  Pollution  of  the  water  In  any  manner  Is  prohibited.  It  must  be  kept 
clean  enough  for  drinking  purposes. 

8.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted. 

9.  Persons  rendering  th^nselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  bad  be- 
havior, or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be  summarily 
removed. 

While  the  sundry  civil  act,  approved  May  27, 1908  (35  Stat.,  317), 
was  pending  before  Congress  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  no 
provision  was  made  for  me  salaries  of  custodians  or  for  other  protec- 
tion of  national  monuments,  as  reconmiended  in  the  estimates  for 
these  services,  and  that  the  department  would  be  embarrassed  in  its 
efforts  to  protect  monuments  irom  vandalism  and  unauthorized  ex- 
ploration and  spoliation,  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  The  department 
had  reconmienaed  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  these  purposes. 
Three  thousand  dollars  had  been  appropriated  the  previous  year,  but 
because  of  deficient  wording  of  the  act  was  not  made  available. 
However,  on  July  11,  1910,  Andrew  Lind,  of  California,  was  ap- 
pointed custodian  of  the  Muir  Woods  National  Moniunent,  at  a  salary 
of  $900  per  annum,  payable  from  the  appropriation  "  protection  of 
public  lands  and  timoer." 

These  lands  consist  of  one  of  the  most  noted  redwood  groves  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  were  held  in  private  ownership  by  Mr.  Kent. 
The  tract  is  of  great  scientific  interest,  contains  many  redwood  trees, 
which  have  grown  to  a  height  of  300  leet  and  have  a  diameter  at  the 
butt  of  18  feet  or  more.  K  is  located  in  a  direct  line  about  7  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  is  in  dose  proximity  to  a  large  and 
growing  suburban  population. 

FETBHTBD  FOBEST  OF  ABIZONA. 

The  Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona  lies  in  the  area  between  the  Little 
Colorado  River  and  the  Rio  Puerco,  15  miles  east  of  their  junction 
and  6  miles  south  of  Adamana,  a  station  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
Railroad,  from  which  piece  it  is  accessible  by  horse  or  vehicle.  This 
area  is  ox  great  interest  because  of  the  abimdance  of  petrified  conifer- 
ous trees,  as  well  as  its  scenic  features.  The  trees  lie  scattered  about 
in  great  profuoion ;  none,  however,  stand  erect  in  their  original  place  of 
growth  as  do  many  of  the  petrified  trees  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  The  trees  probably  at  one  time  grew  beside  an  inland  sea; 
after  falling  they  became  waterlogged,  and  during  de(X)mposition 
the  cell  structure  of  tiiie  wood  was  entirely  replaced  by  silica  derived 
from  sandstone  in  the  surrounding  land.  Over  a  greater  part  of  the 
entire  area  trees  lie  scattered  in  afi  conceivable  positions  and  in  frag- 
ments of  all  sizes.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  scenic 
features  of  the  region  is  the  well-known  Natural  Bridge,  consisting  of 
a  great  petrified  trunk  lying  across  a  canyon  45  feet  in  width  and 
forming  a  footbridge  over  which  anyone  may  easily  pass. 
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Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward,  of  the  Geolo^cal  Survey,  has  stated  that 
"  there  is  no  other  i)etrified  forest  in  which  the  wood  assumes  so  many 
varied  and  interesting  forms  and  colors,  and  it  is  these  that  present 
the  chief  attraction  for  the  general  public.  The  state  of  mineridiza- 
tion  in  which  much  of  this  wood  exists  almost  places  diem  amom 
the  gems  or  precious  stones.  Not  only  are  chalcedony,  opals,  am 
agates  found  among  them,  but  manv  approach  the  condition  of 
jaspar  and  onyx.  The  degree  of  haroness  attained  by  them  is  sudt 
that  they  are  said  to  make  an  excellent  c^ualibr  of  emery.** 

Dr.  Walter  Hough,  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  who  visited 
this  monument,  states  that  "  in  the  celebrated  Petrified  Forest,  whidi 
is  some  18  miles  from  Holbrook,  Ariz.,  on  the  picturesque  Santa  Fe 


Fig.  3. — Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  Arizona,  embracing  seca.  1  to  18^ 
inclusive,  T.  16  N.,  R.  23  B. ;  sees.  20  to  29,  inclusive,  and  31  to  36,  Inclufdve 
T.  17  N.,  R.  23  B.;  sees.  1  to  12,  inclusive,  and  sec  18,  T.  16  N.,  R.  24  £.; 
sees.  2  to  11,  inclusive,  and  sees.  14  to  36,  inclusive,  T.  17  N.,  R.  24  E. ;  sees 
6,  6,  7.  and  8,  T.  16  N.,  R.  25  E.;  sees.  19,  20,  29  to  32,  T.  17  N.,  B.  20  £, 
Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian ;  created  December  8,  1906. 

Railroad,  there  are  ruins  of  several  ancient  Indian  villaces.  These 
villages  are  small,  in  some  cases  having  merely  a  few  houses,  but 
what  gives  them  a  peculiar  interest  is  that  they  were  built  of  logs 
of  beautiful  fossil  wood.  *  *  ♦  The  prehistoric  dwellers  of  the 
land  selected  cylinders  of  uniform  size,  which  were  seemingly  deter- 
mined by  the  carrying  strength  of  a  man.  It  is  probable  that  pre- 
historic builders  never  chose  more  beautiful  stones  for  the  const^l^ 
tion  of  their  habitations  than  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  flourished 
ages  before  man  appeared  on  the  earth. 

"This  wood  agate  also  furnished  material  for  stone  hammers, 
arrowheads,  and  knives,  which  are  often  found  in  ruins  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  forest." 
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Fig.  4. — Navajo  National  ^fonument,  Arizona,  embracing  all  cliff-dwelling  and 
pueblo  ruins  between  the  parallel  of  latitude  36°  30'  and  37**  north  and  longi- 
tude 110°  and  110*  45'  west  from  Greenwich,  with  40  acres  of  land  in  square 
form  around  each  of  said  ruins;  created  March  20,  1909. 
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Fio.  5. — Chaco  Canyon  National  Monom^t,  New  Mexico,  embracing  sees.  7  and 
8  and  16  to  29.  inclusive,  T.  21  N..  R.  10  W. ;  sees.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  8  to  H 
inclusive,  and  17,  19.  20,  and  30,  T.  21  N..  R.  11  W. ;  S.  i  aec  12,  T.  20  N. 
B.  8  W. ;  SE.  i  sec.  32.  T.  21  N.,  R.  12  W. ;  SE.  J  sec.  28,  T.  17  N.,  B.  12  W.: 
SE.  i  sec.  17.  T.  17  N.,  R.  10  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  meridian;  created 
March  11,  1907. 
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Fig.  6. — Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument,  Utah,  embracing  160  acres  of  land 
in  square  form,  the  southeast  comer  of  which  bears  from  one  hundred  and 
seventy-ninth  mile  corner  on  the  Utah  and  Arizona  boundary  N.  60**  25'  13" 
W.  7  miles  67.87  chains  distant;  created  September  25,  1909. 
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'iG.  7. — El  Morro  National  Monument,  New  Mexico,  embracing  the  S.  i  NB.  i 
and  N.  i  SE.  i  sec.  6,  T.  9  N.,  R.  14  W.,  New  Mexico  meridian;  created 
December  8,  1906. 
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Fig.  8. — Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  National  Monument,  Montana,  embracing  lo( 
12,  sec.  17,  T.  1  N.,  R.  2  W.,  Montana  principal  meridian;  created  May  U 
1908. 
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Fio.  0. — ^Tnmacacori  National  Monument,  Arizona,  embracing  the  E.  \  NW.  \ 
SW.  i  SE.  i  and  the  W.  i  NE.  i  SW.  i  SE.  i  see  30,  T.  21  S.,  R.  13  E.,  Gila 
and  Salt  River  meridian ;  created  September  15,  1908. 
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Fig.  10. — Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument,  Arizona,  embracing  the  NW.  \ 
^NW.  i  sec.  16,  the  N.  1  NE.  i  and  NE.  \  NW.  i  sec.  17,  T.  14  N.,  B.  5  B.,  Qlla 
and  Salt  River  meridian ;  created  December  8,  1906. 
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o.  ll.^NatDral  Bridges  National  Monument,  Utah,  embracing  a  sabtriangnlar 
tract  in  nnsurveyed  Tpa.  86  and  37  S.,  R.  17  B.,  and  two  smaller  tracts,  one 
each  In  T.  38  S.,  R.  19  B.,  and  T.  39  a,  B.  20  B.,  Salt  Lake  meridian;  created 
September  26,  1909. 
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Fig.  12. — Gran  Qulvira  National  Monument,  New  Mexico,  embracing  unsnr 
veyed  N.  i  N.  i  sec.  3,  T.  1  S.,  R.  8  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  meridian ;  created 
November  1,  1909. 
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Fio.  18.--Mukuntuweap  National  Monument,  Utah,  embracing  sees.  3,  4,  5,  6,  8, 
9, 10,  14,  15,  16,  21,  22,  28,  26,  27,  28,  38,  and  34,  T.  40  S.,  R.  10  W.,  and  all 
of  the  Mukuntuweap  Canyon  In  T.  41  S.,  R.  10  W.,  Salt  Lake  meridian :  created 
July  81,  1909. 
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FiQ.  14. — Shoshone  Cavern  National  Monument,  Wyoming,  embracing  the  SW.  \ 
SB.  i,  W.  \  SB.  \  SB.  i.  SW.  \  NB.  i  SE.  i,  S  1  NW.  i  SB.  i ;  and  SB.  \  SW.  i. 
sec.  5;  the  NW.  \  NE.  1  and  NE.  \  NW.  i  sec.  8,  T.  52  N..  R.  102  W^  slxtli 
principal  meridian ;  created  September  21,  1909. 
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Fio.  15. — Sitka  National  Monument,  Alaska,  embracing  a  tract  of  land  whicb 
includes  the  mouth  of  Indian  River  and  adjacent  territory  near  Sitka ;  created 
March  23,  1910. 
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Pio.  16. — ^DevllB  Tower  National  Monument,  Wyoming,  embracing  sec  7  and 
the  N.  }  NE.  h  the  NB.  i  NW.  1,  and  lot  No.  1.  sec.  18,  T.  53  N.,  R.  65  W.; 
the  E.  1  sec.  12  and  the  N.  1  NE.  i  sec.  13,  T.  53  N.,  R  66  W.,  sixth  prlndp&l 
meridian;  created  September  24,  1906. 
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Fig.  17. — Pinnacles  National  Monument,  California;  created  Janaary  16,  1P0& 
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REPORT  ON  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION.  HOT 
SPRINGS  ARL 


Offich  op  the  Superintendent, 
Hot  Springs^  Ark.^  September  13^  1910^. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  operations  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1910: 

OENERAIi  STATEMENT. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  the  greatest  ever  known  at  this  resort. 
The  number  of  visitors  has  exceeded  those  of  any  other  year  by  per- 
haps 25  per  cent.  The  train  arrivals  during  the  four  largest  months 
were  as  follows: 

January 10,784 

February 16,343 

March 14, 878 

AprU 11,216 

This  wonderful  increase  in  patronage  may  be  ascribed  to  various 
reasons,  one  of  which  was  the  cooperation  of  a  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  particularly  the  business  men's  organizations,  with  this 
office  in  an  attempt  to  revise  the  ^stem  of  entertainment  and  pro- 
tection of  the  many  thousands  of  visitors  who  come  here  annually. 

Another  cause  which  contributed  to  make  this  the  banner  year  was 
the  way  in  which  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  these  waters  have  wonderful  curative  properties,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment controlled  them,  and  that  the  hot  springs  are  an  important 
government  institution. 

When  I  assumed  charge  here  one  year  ago  one  of  my  first  impres- 
sions was  that  the  citizens  of  Hot  Springs  too  little  appreciatea  the 
importance  of  seeing  that  the  seeker  after  health  was  surrounded  by 
conditions  which  would  bring  the  best  results.  Heretofore,  it  occur- 
red to  me,  too  much  energy  had  been  expended  in  seeking  patronage 
and  too  little  in  seeing  the  patron  satisfied  and  benefited. 

Ever  since  Hot  Springs  became  famous  as  a  health  resort  there  has 
existed  a  most  glaring  evil,  which  has  doubtless  retarded  in  many 
ways  the  greater  use  of  these  waters.  This  evil  was  what  was  known 
as  doctor  and  hotel  drumming,  and  had  grown  each  year  imtil  many 
people  all  over  the  United  States,  who  really  needed  the  benefit  of  the 
waters,  remained  away  rather  than  become  the  victims  of  either  the 
unscrupulous  hotel  man  or  physician.  To  better  show  the  conditions 
in  regard  to  the  drumming  evil,  I  reproduce  the  following,  taken  from 
the  superintendent's  report  of  1905 : 

The  present  rules  and  regulations  were  prepared  with  the  primary  object  of 
facilitating  the  operation  of  the  bathing  interests  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  Government,  lessees,  and  patrons  of  this  resort,  in  order  that  discipline  and 
protection  would  be  maintained,  with  special  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the 
obnoxious,  nefarious,  and  demoralizing  drumming  evil  which  has  flourished 
here  for  years  to  the  Injury  of  the  good  name  of  this  health  resort — a  monster 
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which  insidiously  danoralises  and  corrupts  the  integrity,  ethics,  and  morale  of 
the  community,  making  traflSc  of  the  sick  who  come  here  for  relief — a  commercial 
feature  of  barter  and  gain,  which,  if  not  suppressed,  will  slowly  but  surely 
undermine  all  authority  and  respect  for  law,  defy  official  power,  and  bring  re- 
proach, criticism,  and  retaliation. 

This  legitimate  avocation  as  pursued  throughout  the  commercial  world  as  an 
honorable  calling,  requiring  integrity,  character,  and  mental  equipment,  la 
reversed  here  when  the  commodity  becomes  a  traffic  In  sick,  diseased,  and  de- 
bilitated people,  and  misrepresentation,  dec^tion,  fraud,  and  extortion  become 
the  elements  of  the  successful  drummer,  who,  through  apparent  Interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  visitor,  secures  his  confidence  and  influoices  him  to  some  un- 
scrupulous and  incompetent  doctor,  who  extorts  a  fee  in  excess  of  regular 
charges  by  reputable  physicians,  which  is  divided  with  the  drummer. 

This  reprehensible  practice  has  become  condemned  by  the  better  element  of 
society  here,  and  numerous  and  various  ways  and  means  for  Its  suppression 
have  been  resorted  to.  Ordinances  against  it  have  been  enacted  by  the  city  coun- 
cil, all  to  no  avail  when  subjected  to  the  broad  interpretation  of  the  state  con- 
stitution. During  the  year  1003  a  vigorous  crusade  was  instituted  against  this 
evil  by  local  societies  and  ethical  doctors,  and  a  new  medical  law,  known  as 
the  **  Gantt  law,"  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  was  enacted  by  the  State, 
having  for  one  of  its  objects  the  suppression  of  this  evil,  and  its  enforcement 
has  materially  assisted  in  a  reduction  of  the  practice. 

Responding  to  this  sentlmeoit  of  protection  to  the  people,  the  departm^it 
adopted  rules  and  regulations,  among  which  was  a  rule  prohibiting  patl^its  of 
drumming  doctors  from  bathing  in  the  various  bathhouses  having  water  fran- 
chise from  the  €k>vemm«Dit,  and  appointed  a  medical  board  to  pass  upon  the 
qualifications  and  character  of  physicians  who  desired  to  prescribe  the  baths, 
establishing  a  registered  list  of  those  found  competent  under  the  rules,  which 
list  was  filed  in  this  office  for  the  guidance  of  the  superintendent  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules.  Under  this  registration  77  physicians  were  certified  to  the 
superintend^it  as  qualified  and  39  rejected.  Of  the  39  rejected  14  were  subse- 
quently registered,  together  with  3  others  who  were  out  of  the  city  at  the  time 
the  applications  were  filed.    This  made  a  total  of  94  registered  by  the  board. 

Viewing  this  evil  from  all  angles,  it  was  not  long  before  I  realized 
that  it  would  be  a  stupendous  task  to  destroy  this  system,  which  had 
OTOwn  and  thrived,  for  nearly  forty  years  and  was  so  lar-reachinc 
mat  it  not  only  had  its  ramifications  in  every  brandi  and  line  ox 
commerce  and  trade,  but  was  by  many  citizens  viewed  as  an  inherent 
and  vested  right  peculiar  to  the  resort 

It  was  not  at  aU  uncommon  for  drummers  to  ^o  as  far  north  as 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many  made  regular  daily  trips  as  far  east  as 
Memphis,  Tenn.  I  should  sav  that  on  an  average  30  drummers  either 
left  or  returned  to  the  city  daily. 

Drumming  for  hotels  was  in  inost  cases  but  a  subterfuge.  The  real 
object  was  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  unwary  or  sick  visitor,  and 
after  getting  him  to  a  hotel,  which  was  usually  subsidized  by  some 

Shysician,  to  land  him  with  all  possible  alacrity  in  the  hands  of  tiie 
rumming  physician,  who  usually  divided  his  fee  with  the  drummer. 
It  can  readily  be  imagined  how  tiie  poor,  sometimes  deluded  and 
often  imposed  on  patient,  was  served.  Commercialism  had  routed 
professional  ethics  and  the  conditions  were  abominable  in  the  extreme. 
The  baneful  effects  of  this  jjractice  were  gradually  but  surely  destroy- 
ing the  future  of  Hot  Springs  as  a  resort.  In  order  to  destroy  the 
practice,  the  ethical  physicians  had,  through  the  several  organizations 
they  have  had  from  time  to  time,  contributed  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  the  railroads  had  spent  large  sums,  the  State  and  city  had 
legislated,  in  fact,  everything  had  been  done  to  stop  the  practice  and 
eliminate  it  completely,  all  to  no  avail. 

After  a  careful  review  of  conditions  and  a  thorough  study  of  the 
surroundings,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  only  possible 
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to  stop  the  practice  completely  and  eflFectuallj,  but  to  destroy  for- 
ever the  chance  for  its  reinstatement.  To  this  end  one  of  t-he  first 
things  I  recommended  was  authority  to  anploy  two  officers  to  board 
every  passenger  train  before  it  entered  the  city  and  warn  the  public 
what  to  avoid.  This  authority  was  granted,  and  these  officials  are 
instructed  to  give  aU  information  necessary  and  to  render  every 
needed  service  to  the  public.  The  announcement  made  by  them  is 
as  follows : 

The  pubUe  is  notified  that  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
for  ahy  person  to  drum  or  solicit  patronage  on  the  trains  in  this  State  for 
hotels,  boarding  houses,  bathhouses,  or  doctors.  No  one  will  be  permitted  to 
bathe  who  stops  at  a  hotel  or  boarding  house  which  drums,  or  employs  inside 
men  to  drum  or  solicit  for  doctors. 

The  baths  are  open  to  everyone  without  a  doctor;  you  are  requested  not  to 
take  the  advice  of  any  hotel  man  or  inside  man  as  to  whether  you  should 
employ  a  doctor ;  but  should  you  employ  one  be  sure  that  he  is  one  registered 
by  the  Government  and  permitted  to  prescribe  the  baths.  If  you  treat  with  a 
nonregistered  doctor  or  one  not  authorized  to  prescribe  the  baths,  the  baths 
will  be  denied  to  you ;  and  if  you  bathe  or  attempt  to  bathe  while  treating 
with  a  nonregistered  doctor,  you  lay  yourself  liable  to  a  severe  penalty.  A 
Ust  of  registered  physicians  can  be  found  in  every  bathhouse,  posted  on  "  bath- 
house row,'*  and  at  the  superintendent's  otfice.  All  information  regarding  doc- 
tors and  the  baths  will  be  cheerfully  given  at  the  superintendent's  office,  the 
first  office  on  "  bathhouse  row." 

The  result  of  this  system  of  train  inspection  and  announcement, 
which  was  put  into  enect  on  October  15,  1909,  was  immediate  and 
effective,  and  the  drummers,  to  the  number  of  from  30  to  50,  iinmedi- 
ately  ceased  riding  on  the  trains  and  harassing  the  incoming  visitors. 

It  soon  became  known  that  government  officials  had  replaced  the 
train  drummer,  and  many  people  from  all  sections  of  the  countiy 
began  to  come  who  had  heretofore  remained  away  because  of  this 
nuisance.  That  the  public  at  large  appreciates  the  improved  condi- 
tions is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  rarely  a  day  passes  that  many 
persons  not  only  compliment  but  thank  the  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection it  is  affording. 

I  recommend  the  continuance  of  this  train  inspection,  as  I  believe 
it  is  the  only  effective  means  by  which  the  public  can  be  thoroughly 
protected. 

The  adoption  of  a  daily  bathhouse  register  has  also  proved  a 
great  help  in  bettering  conditions.  This  register  is  kept  by  each 
bath  house  and  shows  the  tickets  sold,  the  name  of  the  oather,  his 
home  residence,  his  local  residence,  the  name  of  his  physician,  and  the 
name  of  the  bath  attendant  who  waits  upon  him.  A  copy  of  this 
report  is  furnished  this  office  daily  by  each  bathhouse^  and  through 
this  means  we  were  able  to  obtain  evidence  of  drumming,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  elimination  from  the  list  of  several  physicians.  The 
report  is  also  a  great  accommodation  to  visitors  seeking  the  location 
of  friends  or  relatives. 

Another  innovation  was  the  uniform  bath  direction  blank.  This 
uniform  blank,  which  is  used  by  all  the  physicians,  must  be  signed 
by  the  patient  oelow  the  directions  for  the  bath  in  the  presence  of  the 
physician  and  the  manager  of  the  bathhouse.  This  prevents  a  non- 
registered  physician  from  bathing  a  patient  under  the  prescription 
blank  furnished  to  some  patient  of  a  regular  registered  physician, 
and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  eumination  of  doctor  drum- 
ming. 
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I  had  been  here  but  a  short  time  before  I  was.  convinced  that  the 
power  which  comes  from  the  radio  activity  of  the  water  was  too  little 
appreciated  and  that  too  little  care  was  taken  in  the  administration 
of  the  baths.  To  remedy  defects  that  existed,  an  order  was  issued  that 
a  thermometer  be  supplied  for  each  bath  tub,  so  that  the  bather  could 
see  that  the  temperature  was  given  as  prescribed  by  his  physician; 
and  a  clock  was  supplied  for  each  bathroom,  so  that  the  exact  dura- 
tion of  the  bath  could  be  noted  by  the  bather  as  well  as  the  attendant 
The  result  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  bathhouse  man- 
agers, attendants,  and  physicians  generally  concede  that  these  waters 
are  now  more  scientifically  administered  than  ever  before. 

After  one  year's  observation  of  many  cures,  some  of  which  are  al- 
most marvelous,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Government  has  no  asset 
nearly  so  valuable  to  mankind  as  these  hot  springs. 

The  new  regulations  governing  all  batnhouses  receiving  water 
from  the  hot  springs  on  the  reservation,  promulgated  December  29, 
1909,  are  appended  to  this  report. 

IMPROVEMENTS, 

During  the  year  much  work  has  been  done  on  the  roads  on  the 
mountains,  which  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  system  of  retaining 
walls  on  East  Mountain  has  been  extended  and  during  the  year  there 
were  built  2,179  linear  feet,  averaging  34  feet  in  height  and  18  inches 
thick.  This  improvement  has  been  done  with  the  regular  force 
and  at  very  small  expenditure.  East  Mountain,  which  is  practically 
the  city  park,  was  unlighted,  which  prevented  its  use  after  dark. 
To  enhance  its  usefulness  and  attractiveness,  one  hundred  60- watt 
Tungsten  electric  lights  were  distributed  on  the  reservation  front 
and  in  regular  series  of  lines  up  the  mountain  roads  to  near  the 
summit.  The  cost  of  operating  the  100  lights  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  8  arc  lights  and  4  gaslights  formerly  used. 

To  further  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  East  Mountain  all  the 
slopes  having  retaining  walls  were  graded  and  covered  with  Bermuda 
grass,  which  not  only  acts  as  a  good  preserver  and  retainer,  but  also  re- 
places the  unsightly  red  clay  gashes  on  the  mountain  side  with  a  wdl- 
rounded,  bright  grass  sward.  Several  hundred  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  were  planted  on  both  sides  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  and  many  flower  beds  were  laid  out. 

There  are  only  two  cold  springs  on  East  Mountain,  situated  in  a 
pavilion  on  Fountain  street,  just  west  of  the  superintendent's  official 
residence,  and  one  of  these,  the  larger,  was  uncovered.  A  well-made, 
galvanized-iron  casing  and  top,  with  faucets  on  the  four  sides,  was 
placed  over  this  spring,  adding  greatly  to  its  appearance  and  at  the 
same  time  preventing  any  pollution  of  the  water.  The  smaller  spring, 
which  yields  very  fine  water,  formerly  had  its  outlet  across  the  street. 
The  outtet  is  now  on  the  reservation,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
pavilion. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  drinking  water  on  East  Mountain, 
where  there  are  about  10  miles  of  very  Saautiful  mountain  drives, 
used  extensively  by  pedestrians  and  vehicles.  On  or  near  the  summit 
there  should  m  erected  a  pavilion,  in  which  a  drinking  fountain 
could  be  placed,  and  provision  should  also  be  made  at  or  near  this 
pavilion  for  a  watering  trough.     I  have  heretofore  recommended 
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using  for  this  purpose  the  deep  well  near  the  electric  observation 
tower  that  has  never  been  used.  This  pavilion  should  be  built  of 
rubblestones  or  cement  and  steel,  and  the  fountain  should  be  supplied 
from  a  steel  tank.  This  subject  is  noi^  pending,  and  I  renew  my 
former  recommendations  pertaining  thereto. 

Block  114,  located  on  Prospect  avenue,  which  is  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  the  only  one  for  a  great  distance  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  which  was  without  curb  and  sidewalk.  A  cement  curb  and  side- 
walk have  been  built  according  to  the  city's  specifications,  and  some 
material  left  over  from  block  114  has  been  used  for  sidewalk  and 
curb  in  front  of  lot  5,  block  102. 

WHITTINGTON  PARK. 

Whittinffton  Park,  which  is  east  of  the  reservation  on  Whittington 
avenue  and  contains  11  acres,  is  the  .only  park  in  that  part  of  the  city 
and  is  much  used.  Poles  were  erected  and  fifteen  60-watt  tungsten 
electric  lights  were  installed.  This  improvement  adds  materially  to 
the  attractiveness  and  usefulness  of  the  park.  During  the  year  much 
shrubbery  and  many  flowers  were  planted,  the  walks  straightened 
and  improved,  six  new  concrete  bridges  are  now  being  constructed, 
and  all  the  pavilions  are  being  repaired  and  painted.  A  new  brick 
house  for  the  keeper  of  the  park,  to  be  located  in  the  park,  has  been 
ordered  and  contract  let  for  its  construction.  Authority  has  been 
granted  also  to  erect  a  public-comfort  station  in  this  park,  and  to 
replace  the  old  worn-out  wooden  bridges  with  reenforced  concrete 
ones.  When  these  improvements  are  completed  this  park  will  be  in 
first-class  condition. 

UNSOLD  liOTS. 

The  Government  still  owns  169  lots,  distributed  all  over  the  city. 
These  lots  were  ordered  sold  in  1904,  but  owing  to  the  disastrous  fire 
in  that  year  the  sale  was  deferred.  During  this  summer  another 
appraisement  was  made  by  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  office 
at  Lfittle  Rock  and  myself,  and  1  assume  a  sale  is  contemplated.  I 
reconmiend  that  these  lots  be  sold  this  fall  or  winter.  After  the 
splendid  year  just  past,  with  prospects  of  next  year  being  even  still 
better,  it  is  but  natural  that  everyone  is  filled  with  great  hopes  and 
anticipations,  and  I  am  firmly  impressed  that  now  is  the  time  to  sell 
all  remaining  lots. 

CREEK   ARCH. 

The  arch  which  extends  from  Whittington  avenue  on  the  north  to 
Malvern  on  the  south  is  in  first-class  condition  and  no  repairs  are 
needed  at  present.  This  arch  was  constructed  in  1884.  It  is  17  feet 
wide,  10  feet  high  at  the  crown,  and  has  a  total  span  of  8,600  linear 
feet. 

BATHHOUSE  INSPECTION. 

For  the  past  six  months  I  have  made  semimonthly  inspection  of 
all  the  bathhouses  and  feel  that  these  inspections  have  resulted  in 
very  much  improved  conditions.  The  sanitation  and  hygienic  sur- 
roundings are  better,  and  a  greater  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  admin- 
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istration  of  the  baths  has  resulted.  Formerly  the  bathhouse  attoid- 
ants  administered  medicines  in  the  bathhouses  during  bathing  hours, 
and  as  a  result  there  were  complaints  of  neglect  from  patrons.  The 
rules  were  changed  so  that  now  no  attendant  can  rub  or  administer 
any  medicine  while  on  duty  as  attendant  or  during  bathing  hours.  A 
room  has  been  set  aside  in  each  bathhouse  for  that  purpose  and  a 
q>ecial  attendant  employed  for  such  work. 

GOVERNMENT  FREE  BATHHOUSE.* 

When  I  took  char^,  one  year  ago,  the  government  free  bathhouse 
was  in  very  bad  repair.  The  house  is  thoroughly  inadequate,  is  much 
too  small,  and  should  be  replaced  with  a  modem,  up-to-date  model 
bathhouse.  However,  as  that  was  a  matter  for  future  action,  I 
immediately  began  the  improvement  of  what  was  here.  The  building 
has  been  painted  on  the  outside,  the  roof  repaired  and  painted,  and 
the  entire  interior  thoroughly  overhauled;  the  sanitation  was  im- 
proved by  changing  the  floor  construction ;  the  walls  and  ceiling  were 
given  thjfee  coats  of  the  best  enamel  paint;  the  furniture  was  painted 
with  enamel  paint;  new  lockers  were  installed,  with  locks  ana  keys; 
and  the  36  pools  and  tubs  were  enameled.  This  work  was  done  with- 
out seriously  discommoding  the  hundreds  of  patrons.  When  completed 
the  house  presented  a  vastly  improved  appearance.  By  adding  two 
attendants  to  the  regular  force  we  have  given  good  service  and  been 
able  to  maintain  the  improvements.  During  the  heaviest  months 
5ome  days  more  than  900  persons  were  bathed  m  this  house,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  over  200,000  baths  were  given,  which  is  not  so  many  as 
last  year.  This  I  ascribe  to  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rule  as  to 
qualifications  for  these  baths. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  December  16, 1878,  provides:  "  That 
the  superintendent  shall  provide  and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of 
free  baths  for  the  use  of  the  indig;ent,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  rentals  hereinbefore  provided  for."  No  sworn 
statement  is  demanded  from  the  applicant  for  baths  as  to  his  fin«Tf^fll 
condition,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  bathers,  possibly  one-fifth,  are  amply  able  to  pay  for  raths.  All 
that  is  required  now  is  a  statement  that  the  applicant  is  indigent  and 
unable  to  pay.  The  impression  that  better  results  are  obtained  by 
bathing  in  the  pools  is  the  reason  why  many  who  are  able  to  buy 
baths  take  advantage  of  the  free  bath.  I  have  endeavored  to  reduce 
the  number  of  such  persons  to  the  minimum,  and  believe  this  has  in 
a  great  measure  been  accomplished.  I  feel  that  inasmuch  as  these 
free  baths  were  intended  for  the  indigent  exclusively  some  provision 
should  be  made  whereby  the  management,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  could 
require  a  sworn  statement  or  some  positive  proof  as  to  the  applicant's 
financial  condition.  There  were  given  this  year  25,000  less  baths 
than  last  year,*  and  still  there  were  many  times  when  the  house  was 
overcrowaed.  The  cooling  rooms  are  far  too  small,  and  when 
crowded  the  result  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  house  is  supplied 
with  water  by  gravity  as  well  as  by  pumpm^,  and  while  the  demands 
have  been  met  at  all  times  I  apprehend  that  this  will  not  always 

■  For  regulations  governing  admissions  to  this  batliliouse  and  form  of  apfiU- 
cation  for  baths,  see  Appendix. 
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be  the  case  unless  some  provision  is  made  to  keep  out  those  able  to 
buy  baths.  The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  free  bath  house  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1910: 

Baths  given  by  free  hath  house. 

Applications  for  free  baths 6,842 

Ticlcets  refused 172 

Applications  issued 6, 072 

Tickets  reissued  on  original  application 4, 680 

Wbite  males 322, 909 

Wbite  females 20, 443 

Ck)lored  males 40, 316 

Ck)lored  females IC,  380 

Persons  bathed 200, 048 

Soldiers  and  sailors  bathed 056 

Average  number  of  persons  bathed  dally 6C5 

EMPLOYEES. 

There  are  22  employees  besides  the  superintendent  required  to 
properly  maintain  ana  care  for  the  reservation  interests.  Their 
names,  duties,  and  compensations  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Peraonmel  of  the  reservation  force,  with  the  compensation  and  duties. 

Salary 
per  year. 

Harry  H.  Myers,  superintendent $3, 600 

B.  Frank  Bayley,  clerk  and  assistant  to  the  sui^rintendent 1, 680 

James  Daniels,  laborer  at  superintendent's  ollico 600 

(Duties  are  to  act  as  messenger  to  the  superintendent  and  have 
charge  of  the  furnace  and  lights  at  the  office  and  residence  buildings, 
and  of  the  barns.) 
J.  H.  Demby,  manager  of  free  bathhouse 1,080 

(Duties  are  to  have  general  charge  of  the  free  bathhouse,  receive 
applications  for  free  baths,  collect  tickets,  and  see  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  are  carried  out,  together  with  such  instructions  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  superintendent) 

C.  C.  Cooper,  head  male  attendant  at  free  bathhouse 840 

(Duties  are  to  have  charge  of  bath  tubs,  pools,  dressing  rooms,  etc., 
and  see  that  the  same  are  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition ;  also  to  have 
charge  of  heating  plant,  electric  motor,  and  pump  which  furnishes 
water  supply,  and  to  act  as  manager  during  the  absence  of  the  latter.) 

Martin  Winn,  male  attendant  at  free  bathhouse 540 

(Duties  are  to  have  charge  of  the  white  men's  bathing  department 
and  to  keep  the  tubs,  pools,  and  dressing  rooms  in  a  cleanly  and  sani- 
tary condition.) 

Samuel  Clark,  male  attendant  at  free  bathhouse 640 

(Duties  are  to  have  charge  of  the  colored  men's  bathing  department 
and  to  keep  the  tubs,  pools,  and  dressing  rooms  in  a  cleanly  and  sani- 
tary condition.) 

Gharles  F.  Hodge,  male  attendant  at  free  bathhouse 540 

(Duties  same  as  other  attendants.) 

Van  Cannon 640 

(Duties  same  as  other  attendants.) 

Mary  Clarlc,  female  attendant  at  free  bathhouse 480 

(Duties  are  to  have  charge  of  the  white  women's  bathing  depart- 
ment and  to  keep  the  tubs  and  dressing  rooms  in  a  cleanly  and  sani- 
tary condition.) 

Mattie  Fieldhig,  female  attendant  at  free  bathhouse 480 

(Duties  are  to  have  charge  of  the  colored  women's  bn thing  depart- 
ment and  to  keep  the  tubs  and  dressing  rooms  in  a  cleanly  and  sani- 
tary condition.) 
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Salazy 

Miles  B.  Davis,  policeman ^8iB 

(Duties  are  to  have  general  supervision  over  all  government  iffoiv 
erty  and  see  that  no  stoclc  or  persons  commit  depredations  on  the  res- 
ervation, observe  and  report  all  violations  of  department  rules  and 
regulations,  give  general  information  to  strangers  concerning  the  res- 
ervation, make  arrests  when  necessity  requires,  and  alternate  the 
night  and  day  watch  with  the  other  policemen.) 

Edward  Wheelock,  policeman 810 

(Duties  same  as  other  policemen.) 

Bicliard  L.  Gaffney,  mounted  policeman  for  night  duty 966 

Jonathan  A.  Jordan,  supervisor  on  the  reservation 1,020 

(Duties  are  to  have  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  hot  water  and 
see  that  each  bathhouse  gets  the  amount  allotted  to  it,  and  act 
as  foreman  of  foresters  and  gardeners.) 

Patrick  J.  Dugan,  laborer* 606 

Peter  Nelson,  laborer* OOO 

William  F.  Jennings,  laborer* 600 

Thomas  CSeorge,  laborer* 6O0 

Jap  CJeorge* 600 

Philander  H.  Bump,  laborer* OOO 

Bishop  H.  Burrough,  laborer* GOO 

Robert  L.  Stutts,  laborer* m 

Jolm  Ussery,  laborer* OOO 

Total 20,410 


BATHHOUSE  IjEASES. 


The  diflFerent  individuals  and  corporations  now  holding  leases  for 
hot- water  privile^  from  the  government  reservation,  also  ground 
leases,  together  with  the  date  and  expiration  of  said  leases,  are  given 
in  the  fouowing  table: 


Hot  water  and  ground  leases. 


Name  oT  bathhouse,  ete. 

Lessee. 

Tubs. 

Date  of  lease. 

EniratioB 

Alhamhrn , 

Alhambra  Bath  House  Co 

24 
32 
20 

4 
40 
17 
23 
30 
16 
25 
30 
30 
24 
26 
23 
40 
12 
18 

8 
16 
20 
18 

12 

12 

*2 

Feb.  28,1894 
Mar.    3,1892 
Jan.     1,1903 
Sept  16, 1905 
Not.  26, 1892 
May  25,1897 
Jan.     1,1893 
Jan.     1,1895 
Jan.     1,1903 
Jan.     1,1902 
Jan.     1,1897 
Jan.     1,1895 
Jan.     1,1897 
Jan.     1,1904 
Jan.     1,1907 
May  12,1892 
Apr,  16,1904 
Jidy     1,1901 
Feb.    1,1904 
Sept  15,1896 
Mtf.  24,1893 
Deo.  31,1906 

July     1,1900 
Aug.    1,1903 
Jan.     7,1906 

Feb.  T7.1fi4 
Mat.     2,I9li 
l>ec-  31,19U 
Sept.U,19r 
May   U.19n 
Maj   14,1JK 
I>ec.  31.190? 
I>ec  Sl,19a 
I>ec  S1,M12 
Dec  31,1901 
Decs.  81,lfa 
I>ee.  Sl,l» 
Dec  S1,19M 
Dec  3I,BtI 
Dec  31,Uffi 
ICay   ll^im 
Apr.  15,1914 
Jane  30,  HM 
Jan.    31,1914 
Sept.  14.11V 
ICiu7  23,19U 
Dec  31,1« 

June  30,U» 
July  31.190 
Oct.    29.  MB 

ArliitftoQ 

Arlington  Hotel  Co 

Majmlc 

A  veniTiA  Hotel  Co 

Onrk  Sanatorium '  O/.irk  flAnnt/irinm  Cn 

Bafftman ^ ,,,.,,-  . 

New  York  Hotel  Co 

Great  Northern 

Fannie  O.  Williamson 

Hale  

Roots  A  Eastman  k 

Horse  Shoe 

D.  FeUowsPlattft 

Hot  Sninffs. 

C.  H.  v.  and  G.  M.  Smith 

Snp«Ea...:::::::;::::::.: 

Chas.  N.  Rix  and  BCary  E.  Bams  6.. . . 
M.  C.  Tombler  and  O.  H.  Buckstall... 
Chas.  B.  Plattft 

I^aihar 

U«pn«iil<i 

UiJ^rV^ 

Maurice,  Convers  &  Maurice 

Oiark. 

F.  P.  Sorrellsand  F.  B,  Latta 

Palam  . 

Samuel  W.  Fordyce. 

Pirk 

Park  Hotel  Co... 

Rector 

Elias  W.  Rector 

Rockafellow 

Mahala  J,  Rockafellow 

St.  Joseph's  Inflrmary 

Sister  Scholastica 

SaixHiof r 

Robert  Proctor  and  R.  A.  Simpeon  h,.. 
New  Wavwly  Hotel  Co.* 

WaTsrly 

Rammwffherg , . 

QUbert  E.  Biogaboom,  Ajiron  H.  and 
Mik>  R.  Buckstafl,  Sinclair  Mahi- 
Iand.» 

Nicholas M.  Moody* 

Moody 

CrysteL 

Colored  Knights  of  PylJiias. 

Horse  Pool 

Simon  Cooper .' 

•Duties  of  laborers  are  tooultiyato  and  oare  for  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
wilks,  and  make  and  maintain  other  improTements  on  the  reservation  under 
tandent. 

k  Tenants  holding  over, 


op  roads,  drf  ves.  aad 
Ion  of  the  supeda- 


c  Destroyed  by  fife  January  23, 1910. 
4  Water  sofflaent  to  supply  two  tuba. 
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Hot  water  and  ground  leotses — Continued. 


—         Name  of  bathhoose,  etc 


Tabs.   Date  of  lease. 


Expiration 


B:n)lia1 
•fleafl 


Eastman  Hotela 

ParkHotela 

Moody  Hotela 

Ozark  Sanatorium  a 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  a 

Arlington  Hotels 

Ground  lease 

Ground  lease '. 


New  York  Hotel  CJo.... 

Park  Hotel  Co 

Nicholas  M.  Moody 

Ozark  Sanatorium  Co.e  . 
Sister  Scholastica. 


I  Arlington  Hotel  Co. 


Hot  Springs  Mountain  Obsoratory 
Co. 


ft34 
6 
2 
6 


May  12,1882 
do 

July  1,1900 
Sept.  16,1907 
Feb.    1,1904 

Mar.    3,1802 

Oct.   16,1903 


May  11,1913 

Do. 
June  30,1910 
Sept.  15,1912 
Jan.   31,1914 

Mar.  2,1913 

Aug.  31,1913 


•  Water  used  in  private  bathrooms. 

ft  Includinff  extra  water  sufficient  to  supply  one  tub;  authorized  by  department  letter  of  January  13»  1801 

0  Tenants  nolding  over. 

The  total  tubbage  of  the  various  houses,  including  installations  in 
the  Eastman,  Arlington,  Park,  and  Moody  hotels,  Ozark  Sanatorium, 
and  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary,  under  the  act  of  April  12, 1904,  was  592 
on  June  80, 1910. 

There  are  24  bathhouses  receiving  hot  water  under  lease  with  the 
department,  of  which  11  are  on  the  permanent  reservation  and  18  on 
private  property.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  lease  to  Simon 
Cooper  for  the  horse  pool,  which  is  provided  with  2  tubs  for  stock 
purposes.  Most  of  these  bathhouses  are  antiquated  and  are  far  from 
being  up  to  date.  In  the  adjustment  and  renewal  of  these  leases  the 
department  should  demand  the  erection  of  fireproof,  modern,  and 
absolutely  sanitary  bathhouses,  with  all  conveniences  which  are 
required  from  the  standpoint  of  modem  hydrotherapy.  No  lease 
should  be  ^ranted  on  the  reservation  which  does  not  provide  for  at 
least  80  tubs.  The  reservation  front  is  so  valuable  that  instead  of  a 
ground  rental  the  lease  should  provide  for  a  minimum  number  of 
tubs  at  an  adequate  figure,  and  also  for  better  bathhouses  as  well  and 
a  more  extensive  use  of  the  waters  on  the  reservation.  All  the  water 
possible  should  be  retained  and  used  on  the  reservation,  and  while 
there  is  ample  water  to  supply  perhaps  five  more  bathhouses,  great 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  granting  further  leases  for  the  use  of 
water  off  the  reservation.  It  would  oe  vastly  better  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  bathhouses  now  on  the  reservation,  or  at  least  to 
increase  the  capacity,  than  to  allow  leases  off  the  reservation.  I 
believe  that  durmg  the  last  six  months  by  constant  vigilance  on  the 

Eart  of  the  reservation  watermen  and  other  employees  sufficient  water 
as  been  saved  to  supply  one  or  more  bathhouses. 
The  schedule  of  prices  for  baths  at  the  various  bathhouses  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  department  is  as  follows: 


Table  of  maaimum  rates  for  s^le  hatJis  and  course  of  21  1 

January  27,  1909. 

^atha,  approved 

Name  of  bathhouse. 

single 
battL 

21  baths. 

Name  of  bathhouse. 

Single 
baU). 

21  baths. 

Arlington. .................... 

10.60 
.80 
.40 
.60 
.40 
.40 
.25 
.40 
.45 
.40 
.30 
.40 

110 
5 
7 
10 

Ozark 

.60 
.40 
.36 
.20 
.35 
.40 
.36 
.40 
.25 
.40 

94 

Alhumhrft, 

Ozark  Sanatorium 

MfO<w^ ■       •■ 

Park 

10 

Eastman 

Palace 

Great  Northern 

RnokafAllow. 

Hale 

Rammelsberg . .  ,  .......  ^ 

Horse  Shoe 

Superior. . . .  T. 

Hot  Springs 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Waverly 

tiafbar..  . 

Moody.. 

MAgnAfki 

Crystal  (colored) 

Haurloe 

Rector 
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BuHness  of  haihhouies,  fiscal  ^fear  mded  Jwie  SO,  1910. 


Ntt 


lofbftUihouM. 


Whole 


HAtf 


Qoartar 


NnmlMr 
of  baths 


ofbatla 


Nfti 


ArUnfton. 

(kynal  (oolorad) 

Xastman 

Qraat  Northern. 

Hale. 

HofteShoe 

Hot  Springe 

ImperleL 

J^n^fT 

Mafneele 

M^eetlo. 

Maorloe 

Moody 

Oiwk 

Onrk  Sanl  torium 

Petooe. 

Park  (fliBt  and  eeoond  floore) 

RammelaberK 

Rector 

Bookafellow 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Superior 

Warerly 

Total 


1,493 

1,231 

298 

999 

436 
1,110 
1,713 

593 
1,504 
2,000 
1,601 

i.ni 

2,340 

611 

3,442 

144 

1,197 

1,603 

1,668 

558 

1,454 

506 

737 

445 


1,002 
560 

287 

811 
750 

38 

1,363 
322 

816 

1,406 
555 

293 

401 

1,137 
703 

2,020 

828 

572 

814 

1,211 
247 
855 

726 
56 

135 

254 

408 

81 

3,150 

7,160 

887 

2,833 

1,841 

8,013 

886 

969 

2,392 

688 

690 
864 

993 

3,193 

239 

1,008 

1,218 

2,630 

1,008 

1,069 

158 

526 

444 


41,660 
48,081 
12,815 
13,582 
18,886 
82,808 
40,439 
15,087 
41,612 
57,644 
89,809 
41,581 
60,874 
»,8S4 
96,815 
3,271 
81,965 
43,140 
58,388 
15,556 
40,143 
12,134 
17,960 
13,869 


8,0« 
8,006 

587 
1,608 
1.^ 
2.689 
2,986 
1,664 
3,801 
6,683 
4,883 
6,066 
8,514 
1,819 
10,081 

864 
8,806 
5,706 
5,609 
3,168 
8,072 

887 
3,000 
1,642 


ii,n 
u,w 

37,W 
14,23 

S7,&1 

35,6 

n,m 
»,■ 

47,» 
»,« 

ti,m 


28,854 


17,104 


1,972 


37,994 


806,678 


86»8a6 


71l,« 


Name  of  bathhouse. 


Number 
of  com- 
pUmen- 
taries. 


Amount 

paid  for 

redeemed 

baths. 


Total  re- 

oelDtsless 

redemp- 

tion. 


Total  ex- 
pense of 
operation. 


Netl 


Netpnl^ 


Alhambra. 

Arlington 

Crystal  (colored). 

Eastman 

Grsat  Northern.. 

Hale 

HoTMShoe.. 
Hot  Sp  ~ 
Imp 


473 


538 

350 

1,988 


Magnesia. 

Msjestkj. 

Maurice 

Moody 

Oiark 

Ozark  Sanitorium 

Palace 

Park  (first  and  second  floors).. 

Rammelsberg 

Rector 

Rockafellow 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Superior 

Waverly 


265 
380 


818 


406 
"80 


503 
575 


81,262.25 

2,502.50 

111.45 

801.50 

865.30 

934.15 

587.00 

484.15 

1,480.35 

2,286.30 

1,068.00 

2,110.60 

2,980.06 

647,26 

2,017.00 

190.20 

1,353.15 

2,204.80 

841.35 

755.30 

921.85 

120.70 

621.80 

402.65 


89,150.26 

18,897.50 
2,353.30 
5,790.00 
8,147.10 

10,546.90 
9,158.20 
5,181.45 

13,090.85 

17,932.00 
8,525.90 

11,861.90 

17,526.06 
6,484.20 

17,167.00 

600.90 

9,412.15 

17,521.30 
6,948.15 
4,552.40 

10,737.75 
8,967.00 
4,731.45 
3,154.20 


85,786.10 
10,415.85 
2,852.61 
8,603.70 
8,263.58 
5,325.00 
4,792.01 
4,141.50 
5,283.02 
8,927.63 
5,330.57 
5,249.08 
9,007.22 
3,066.25 
5,466.00 
1,103.90 
6,127.00 
10,519.00 
8,499.00 
8,019.67 
5,061.40 
1,503.68 
3,626.75 


$499.31 


|3,3H.U 
7,«.« 


106.48 


3,  IKS 


Total. 


5,658 


27,138.65     217,916.90    116,959.52        1,108.79 


503.00 


i,ose.ii 
7,ap.s 
•,()w.r 

6,682.8 

3,417.11 
U,70LflB 


5,f7i3S 
l,lfl6.» 


90,0fi.£ 


The  attendant's  fee  charged  in  all  bathhouses  is  $3  per  course 
of  21  baths,  $1  per  week,  sluS  15  cents  for  a  single  bath.  The  reports 
show  that  the  net  amount  paid  the  attendants  from  July  1,  1909,  to 
June  30,  1910,  inclusive,  is  $102,737.38.  This  amount  is  exclusiTOof 
any  tips  or  presents  received  by  them. 
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Total  number  of  hatha  ffiven  duHtng  year. 

•ixrtal  number  of  paid  baths 716, 068 

Total  number  of  baths  at  free  bathhouse 200, 048 

Total  number  of  complimentary  baths  ^ 6,658 

Total 922,669 

Total    receipts    for    baths    for    year    at    all    bathhouses,    less 

redemptions $217, 916. 90 

For  year  1909 196,701.40 

Net  gain  for  year 21,215.60 

OFFICIAIi  INSPECTIONS. 

During  the  past  year  Hot  Springs  has  been  visited  bv  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Interior  Department,  Clement  S.  Ucker,  and  his  assist* 
ant,  W.  B.  Acker^  also  the  former  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army, 
Gen.  R.  M.  O'Reilly.  These  gentlemen  were  all  sent  here  at  the 
instance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
extensive  improvements  and  a  progressive  administration  for  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation.  Their  coming  has  stimulated  the  bathhouse 
lessees  to  furnish  the  very  best  bathing  facilities,  and  in  the  near 
future  several  magnificent  new  bathhouses  will  be  constructed  on  the 
reservation. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Receipts  and  disbursements ^  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

BBCEIPTS. 

Balance,  Hot  Springs  fund,  July  1,  1909 $29, 217. 20 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910 : 

Water  rents $31,440.00 

Ground  rents 5, 100.00 

Total  receipts 36, 540.  Ou 

Grand  total 65, 757. 29 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries  for  fiscal  year $20,377.50 

Repairs,  improvements,  incidentals,  and  miscellaneous 

supplies 7, 581. 88 

Expended  by  special  disbursing  agent $27,959.38 

Expended  by  the  department 442. 69 

Total  disbursements 28, 401. 97 

Balances  June  30,  1910 : 

In  United  States  Treasury $35, 514. 70 

Assistant  treasurer  United  States,  St.  Louis,  Mo—      1, 600. 00 
In  hands  of  special  disbursing  agent 240. 62 

Available  balance.  Hot  Springs  fund,  July  1. 1910 37, 355. 82 

Grand  total 65, 767. 29 

«  Complimentary  baths  stopped  February  20,  1910. 
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Under  special  authority  from  the  departm^it,  the  foUowii^ 
amounts  were  expended  for  improvements  auring  the  year: 

Brpenditurea  far  improvements. 

Protection  block  114,  sidewalks,  etc $414.86 

Purchase  of  wagons,  tools,  benches,  etc.,  and  repairs  to  park  benches STL  8D 

Gonstractton  of  retaining  walls  and  Improvements  of  mountain  roads 

and  gutters 286L35 

New  signs  for  reservation 49.80 

Purchase  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  etc 278. 8D 

Purchase  of  2  white  duck  suits  and  caps  for  "  white  wings,"  on  reser- 
vation front 15.00 

Printing  list  of  registered  physicians 7.00 

Purchase  of  soil 190.98 

Installation  of  Tungsten  electric-lighting  system 1,346.42 

Painting  exterior  and  interior  free  bathhouse 1«648.5S 

Plumbing,  free  bathhouse 361.06 

Repairs  to  lockers,  etc.,  free  bathhouse 361.06 

Repairs  to  superintendent's  office 201 S7 

Total 5,2^44 

The  above  amounts  have  all  been  disbursed  by  the  superintendent 
as  special  disbursing  agent,  and  are  included  in  the  table  of  dis- 
bursements. 

Substantial  and  extensive  improvements  and  repairs  have  bees 
authorized  for  the  superintendents  office,  and  superintendent's  official 
residence,  Whittington  Lake  Park,  but  these  expenditures  do  not  come 
within  the  period  covered  by  this  report 

CITY  OF   HOT  SPRINGS. 

Hot  Springs  is  a  city  of  about  16,000  resident  population,  with 
churches  of  aU  denominations,  public  and  private  schools,  a  fine  street 
railway  system,  waterworks,  electric  and  gas  lights,  well-equipped 
fire  department,  local  and  long-distance  telephone  systems,  metropoli- 
tan police  system,  fine  city  auditorium,  and  a  magnificent  race  track 
and  state  fair  grounds.  There  are  about  600  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  which  fornish  all  grades  of  accommodation  for  visitors.  A 
fine  tennis  court  in  Whittington  Park  Reservation  is  always  open  to 
the  public  and  a  new  18-hole  golf  link  course  has  just  been  completed. 
Hot  Springs  is  reached  by  two  trunk  lines — St.  Ix)uis,  Iron  Mountain 
and  Southern,  and  the  Rock  Island  system. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  pardoned  in  saying  that  the  great  benefits 
and  pleasures  derived  by  tne  many  thousands  of  visitors  during  the 
past  vear  augurs  an  unprecedented  future  for  this  resort.  Better 
Knowledge  of  the  curative  value  of  these  waters,  the  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  constant  improvements  in  the  equipment  of  the 
bath  houses  and  in  general  accommodations  will  result  in  a  steady 
increase  in  the  popularity  of  Hot  Springs  as  a  resort. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfmly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Harbt  H,  Myers, 

/Superintendent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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RTTIiES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  DECEMBER  20,  1000,  AS  AMENDED 
FEBRTJARY  18,  1010,  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ALL  BATH- 
HOXJSBS  RECEIVING  HOT  WATER  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
RBSBRVATION. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  is  directed  to 
enforce  a  prompt  and  faithful  compliance  with  the  following  rules: 

RxjiiE  1. — Bath  houses  or  hotels  will  be  allowed  such  number  of 
tubs  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  deem 
proper  and  necessary  for  the  public  service  and  the  amount  of  hot 
water  will  justify. 

Rui^  2. — The  ^constant  flow  of  hot  water  for  vapor  or  other  baths, 
even  during  business  hours,  or  the  unnecessary  waste  of  water  in 
any  manner,  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  will,  if  continued  after  written 
notice  from  the  superintendent  to  stop  such  waste  of  water,  be  con- 
sidered by  the  department  sufficient  grounds  for  the  cancellation  of 
the  lease  of  such  offending  lessee. 

Ruijgs  3. — Rentals  must  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  at  the  office 
of  the  superintendent,  and  if  not  paid  within  five  days  from  the  be- 
ginning of  each  quarter  the  supply  of  water  may  be  cut  off. 

Rule  4. — The  charge  for  baths  at  the  different  bathhouses  shall 
be  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretarj^  of  the  Interior,  and  no  bath 
tickets  shall  be  sold  for  more  than  said  rate,  and  then  only  to  such 
persons  as  intend  to  actually  use  them  for  bathing.  In  event  of 
charges  in  a  less  amount  being  exacted  for  baths,  such  new  rate 
shall  at  once  be  reported  to  the  superintendent,  and,  when  approved 
by  the  department,  shall  thereafter  become  the  maximum  rate. 
No  bath  ticket  shall  be  sold  except  at  the  office  of  the  bathhouse 
where  the  bath  is  to  be  given,  and  tickets  must  show  the  date  when 
issued,  the  serial  number,  the  number  of  baths  for  which  issued, 
the  full  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  amount  paid  therefor.  Bath 
tickets  shall  be  redeemable  for  the  same  proportionate  price  for 
which  they  w.ere  sold,  when  presented  by  the  original  purchaser: 
Provided^  That  when  less  than  seven  baths  have  been  taken  on  any 
ticket  presented  for  redemption,  the  bathhouse  may  charge  the 
rate  for  single  baths  for  the  number  of  baths  taken  on  said  ticket. 
No  bath  ticket  or  part  of  a  ticket  shall  be  reissued  after  having  been 
redeemed.  No  bath  house  receiving  water  from  the  Hot  Springs 
Reservation  will  be  permitted  to  issue  complimentary  bath  tickets. 
The  renting  and  selling  of  bath  robes,  towels,  soap,  toilet  articles,  or 
articles  of  merchandise  in  bath  houses  is  prohibited. 

Rule  5. — The  owners  or  managers  of  bathhouses  receiving  waters 
from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  are  prohibited  from  bathing  in 
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said  bathhouses  persons  stopping  at  any  hotel,  boarding  house,  or 
rooming  house  which  has  a  drummer  or  solicitor  on  trains  or  the 
owner  of  which  drums  or  solicits  on  trains,  or  who  has  eniployed  in 
or  about  such  house  any  inside  man  or  person  engai^  in  drumming 
or  soliciting  business  for  doctors  or  bathhouses;  also  the  owners  or 
managers  «nd  the  employees  of  such  bathhouses  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibited from  either  directly  or  indirectly  reflecting  on  or  questioning 
the  integrity  of  the  hot-water  supply  of  any  other  bathhouse,  or  of 
claiming  superiority  of  its  own  supply  of  hot  water  over  that  fur- 
nished from  the  springs  on  the  reservation  to  other  bathhouses. 
Upon  evidence  of  violation  of  this  rule  the  superintendent  shall 
report  the  facts,  with  his  recommendation,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  looking  to  the  shutting  off  of  the  water  from  any  bath- 
house or  canceling  the  lease,  as  uxe  department  may  determine. 

Rule  6. — Bathhouse  attendants  shall  be  allowed  to  charge  for 
their  services  not  exceeding  15  cents  for  a  single  bath,  $1  per  week, 
or  $3  per  course  of  21  baths,  to  be  collected  for  the  attendant  by  the 
bathhouse  manager  and  properly  accoimted  for  by  him  to  the  attend- 
ant. The  services  of  the  attendants  shaU  include  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  bath,  except  towels  and  bath  robes,  laundering  bath  robes, 
rubbing  mercury,  and  handling  helpless  invalids.  They  shall  be 
required  to  keep  themselves  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  condition,  both  in 
person  and  in  dress,  and  may  be  required  to  make  good  any  dama^ 
accruing  from  breaxage  or  neglect  of  duty.  It  shaU  be  optional  with 
tiie  bather  whether  he  employ  an  attendant  or  not.  No  person  shall 
be  employed  or  permitted  to  serve  or  occupy  space  in  any  bathhouse 
as  a  mercury  rubber  or  as  a  masseur  without  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent  first  had  and  obtained ;  and  every  person  so  employed 
or  serving  shall  be  subject  and  amenable  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
the  same  as  attendants  and  other  bathhouse  employees. 

Rule  7. — The  payment  of  any  siun  of  money  or  anything  of  value, 
either  directly  or  indirectlj^,  by  any  bathhouse  owner,  manager,  clerk, 
or  attendant  as  compensation  for  drununing  customers  to  any  bath- 
house, or  allowing  public  drummers,  drumming  doctors,  hotel  or 
boarding-house  pjroprietors  who  are  drummers,  or  persons  who  -work 
with  them  as  inside  men,  to  bring  persons  or  show  them  through,  ot 
to  loiter  in  or  about  any  bathhouse,  is  positively  forbidden.  Upon 
evidence  of  violation  of  this  rule,  the  superintendent  shall  report  the 
facts,  with  his  recommendation,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  look- 
ing to  the  shutting  off  of  the  water  from  any  bathhouse  or  canceling 
the  lease,  as  the  department  may  determine. 

Rule  8. — The  lessee  of  each  bathhouse  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  full 
and  correct  daily  register  of  each  bath  given,  the  number  ana  kind  of 
bath  tickets  sold,  and  the  number  of  complimentary  tickets,  if  any, 
issued  each  day,  etc.,  such  form  of  register  to  be  approved  by  the 
superintendent  and  a  copy  therefrom  of  each  day's  business  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  superintendent  daily.  No  person  shall  be  allow^  to 
bathe  without  a  numbered  ticket  being  issued  and  a  record  of  the 
same  being  kept,  and  report  thereof  duly  certified  by  the  manager 
filed  with  the  superintendent  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  as  paid, 
complimentary,  or  free  baths,  together  with  any  information  he  may 
have  showing  a  violation  of  the  bathhouse  rules  and  regulaticHos 
which  may  to  susceptible  of  proot 
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Rule  9. — All  bathhouses  receiving  deposits  of  jewelry,  money,  or 
other  valuables  from  bathers  must  provide  means  satisfactory  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  reservation  for  the  safe-keeping  thereof;  it  is 
to  be  imderstood,  however,  that  the  Government  assumes  no  respon- 
sibility in  the  premises.  All  losses  must  be  promptly  reported  to  the 
superintendent  by  the  bathhouse  mana^r. 

BuLE  10. — ^An  applicant  for  baths  wno  is  imder  medical  treatment 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  bathe  in  any  bathhouse  supplied  with  hot 
water  from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  unless  said  applicant  pre- 
sents satisfactory  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  the  patient  of  a  physician 
who  is  duly  registered  at  the  office  of  the  supermtendent  as  qualified 
to  prescribe  the  waters  of  ihe  hot  springs,  and  who  is  known  not  to 
engage  in  drumming  for  custom:  Provided^  That  every  applicant 
for  baths,  not  under  the  care  of  a  registered  physician,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  certificate  to  be  filed  with  the  bathhouse  manager 
that  he  or  she  is  not  under  the  care  of  any  physician,  and  should  such 
applicant  subsequently  employ,  consult,  or  take  treatment  from  any 
physician  while  taking  baths,  then  in  such  case,  he  or  she  will  im- 
mediately noti:^  the  bathhouse  manager  of  such  fact.  The  violation 
of  this  rule  by  the  pwner,  manager,  or  any  employee  of  a  bathhouse 
receiving  hot  water  from  the  reservation  will  yesult  in  the  cutting 
off  of  the  water  from  the  bathhouse  or  the  canceling  of  the  lease, 
as  the  department  may  determine. 

Rule  11. — ^Physicians  desiring  to  prescribe  the  waters  of  the  hot 
springjs,  either  internally  or  through  the  medium  of  baths,  must  first 
be  registered  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation,  and 
shall  use  onty  such  uniform  form  of  bathing  directions  as  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent.  Registration  will  be  accorded 
only  to  such  physicians  as  are  found,  by  a  board  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  have  proper  professional  qualifications 
and  character  and  who  do  not  engage  in  drumming  for  custom.  No 
physician  who  shall  engage  in  the  solicitation  of  patronage  through 
the  medium  of  drummers  or  otherwise  shall  be  or  remain  regis- 
tered. In  case  any  person  who,  in  violation  of  these  regulations, 
bathes  or  attempts  to  bathe,  or  enters  or  attempts  to  enter  upon  the 
Hot  Springs  R^rvation  to  bathe,  shall  have  the  permit  of  a  physi- 
cian there^r,  such  physician  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  provided 
in  the  act  of  April  20,  1904,  unless  he  is  regularly  registered,  but  the 
bather  or  the  person  attempting  to  bathe  shall  not  oe  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  said  act  unleds  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  he  knew 
or  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  physician  giving  him  the  permit  to 
bat^e  was  not  regularly  registerea. 

Rule  12. — If  a  charge  is  made  to  the  superintendent  in  writing  un- 
der oath,  supported  by  the  affidavits  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  that 
a  registered  physician  has  violated  any  of  the  laws  and  regulations 

gjrtaining  to  the  government  of  the  bathhouses  receiving  hot  water 
om  said  reservation,  he  shall  at  once  be  cited  to  appear  on  a  day  to 
be  named,  and  within  not  exceeding  fifteen  days  thereafter,  before 
the  board  of  registration  and  show  cause  why  his  name  should  not 
be  stricken  from  the  register  of  physicians  authorized  to  prescribe 
the  waters  of  said  springs,  and  pending  investigation  and  final  action 
upon  such  charges  the  right  of  such  physician  to  prescribe  the  hot 
waters  may  be  suspended  by  the  board  of  registration.    The  person 
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against  whom  such  complaint  is  made  shall  have  the  right  of  filing 
written  interrogatories  pertinent  to  the  issue  to  such  complainants  ot 
witnesses,  to  be  answer^  by  them  under  oath,  and  may  suomit  witluo 
twenty  days  thereafter  counter  affidavits  in  answer  to  the  chsLrges  or 
the  matters  contained  in  the  affidavits  of  said  witnesses. 

The  c<Mnplainant  witnesses  may  file  rebuttal  affidavits  within  tea 
days  after  the  service  up<Mi  them  of  said  counter  affidavits,  and  tin 
hearing  of  said  charges  shall  be  had  on  the  record  aforesaid.  M 
appeal  fr(Mn  the  decision  of  said  board  and  upon  said  record  may  be 
taken  within  seven  days  from  such  decision  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

If  upon  consideraticm  of  the  complaint  the  charge  is  not  sustained, 
the  suspension  will  be  immediately  removed.  If,  however,  sodi 
charge  is  sustained,  or  if  default  be  made,  the  name  of  the  physicito 
shall  be  stricken  from  the  registered  list. 

Rule  13. — Persons  violating  any  of  the  foregoing  regulaticMis  within 
the  purview  of  the  act  of  April  20, 1904,  entitled  "An  act  oonferrinf 
jurisdiction  upon  United  States  commissioners  over  off^ises  com- 
mitted in  a  portion  of  the  permanent  Hot  Springs  Mountain  Beser- 
vation,  Arkansas,"  and  the  act  of  March  2, 1907,  amendatory  tfaereol 
will  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subjected  on  convic- 
tion to  the  payment  of  a  fine,  as  provided  in  said  act  of  April  201 
1904,  of  not  exceeding  $100,  and  be  adjudged  to  pay  all  costs  of  the 
proceeding. 

Ruuj  14. — ^AU  bathhouses  shall  be  kept  in  a  neat,  clean,  ai^ 
sanitary  condition,  and  all  sewage  and  waste  water  properly  con- 
ducted away,  and  all  underdrainage  kept  in  perfect  order.  The 
water-closets  shall  have  sufficient  and  free  connection  with  the 
public  sewers  and  be  kept  in  the  best  order  and  with  the  best  plumb- 
ing furnishing  and  appliances.  Lessees  of  bathhouses  on  the  perma- 
nent reservation  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
cultivate  and  maintain  a  part  of  the  bathhouse  park  in  front  of  th«r 
respective  bathhouses,  the  space  for  each  to  cmtivate  to  be  allotted 
by  the  superintendent. 

RiTL£  15. — Each  bathhouse  manager,  clerk,  and  attendant  shall 
be  rc<iuired  to  have  a  full  and  complete  understanding  of  the  Bath- 
House  Rules  and  Regulations  before  entering  upon  his  duties. 

The  superintendent  is  authorized  to  require  the  discharge  of  any 
bathhouse  manager,  clerk,  attendant,  mercury  rubber,  or  masseur  for 
bathhouse  drumming  or  refusing  or  neglecting  to  carry  out  the  Bath- 
House  Rules  and  Regulations  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing ttiereof .  Any  person  discharged  for  cause  ftom  a  bathhouse  or 
removed  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent  shall  not  be  again  em- 
ployed by  the  same  or  any  other  bathhouse  or  permitted  to  render 
servicfe  in  any  bathhouse  without  the  written  consent  of  the  super- 
intendent. Managers  must  promptly  report  to  the  superintenaent 
the  name  of  any  person  so  removed. 

A  neatljr  framed  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  now  in  foiroe, 
together  with  the  prices  of  baths  and  attendant's  fees,  both  separately 
and  combined,  printed  in  large  black  type  on  white  cardboard,  shall 
be  conspicuously  posted  in  the  office  of  each  bathhouse. 
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BBaUXiATIONS    OF    JULY    7,    1900,    FOB    THB    GOVEBNMENT   OF 
THB  FBBB  BATHHOUSB. 

These  baths  are  provided  and  maintained  by  the  United  States 

eursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Decem- 
3r  16,  1878  (20  Stat.,  258),  for  the  use  of  the  indigent  only;  neither 
the  manager  nor  attendants  are  authorized  to  supply  them  to  others. 

The  manager  of  the  free  bathhouse  is  requirea  to  enforce  a  strict 
observance  of  the  following  rules  and  regulations: 

Rule  1.  No  baths  will  be  supplied  except  on  written  applications 
made  on  blanks  furnished  at  the  office  of  tiie  bathhouse,  making  full 
answers  to  the  questions  therein,  propounded ;  then  if  the  applicant  is 
found  to  be  indigent  (in  accordance  with  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word) ,  the  manager  will  issue  a  ticket  good  for  21  baths,  which 
m^  be  reissued  on  the  same  application  if  necessary. 

KuiiB  2.  Persons  using  the  free  baths  are  required  to  maintain 
quiet  and  orderly  deportment  while  in  or  about  the  bathhouse,  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  either  by  chewing  or  smoking,  while 
in  the  pool  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  or  office,  not  to  scatter  rags  or 
paper  on  the  floor,  or  to  loiter  in  or  about  the  building  after  bathing. 

Rums  3.  The  wanton  exposure  of  person  or  entering  any  of  the 
front  rooms  in  a  nude  state,  the  use  of  loud,  vulgar,  or  profane  lan- 
guage, the  use  of  rags,  paper,  soap,  or  any  foreign  substance  in  the 
pool  rooms  is  positively  prohibited. 

Rule  4,  Persons  using  these  baths  are  not  allowed  to  stand  or  sit 
on  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  water  pipes  or  valves  or  to  stand 
on  the  chairs  or  benches.  All  persons  entering  the  house  are  required 
to  clean  their  feet  at  the  door  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  bringing 
dirt  or  mud  on  the  floors.  Boys  over  5  years  of  age  will  not  be 
allowed  in  the  female  department  during  bathing  hours. 

Rule  5.  Any  willful  or  repeated  violation  of  these  rules,  or  any 
disorderly  or  contemptuous  conduct,  will  subject  the  persons  so 
offending  to  suspension  or  expulsion,  at  the  discretion  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  reservation. 

Rule  6.  Neither  the  manager  nor  the  government  attendants  shall 
be  allowed  to  receive  or  become  responsiole  for  any  valuables  or  to 
charge  any  fees  for  any  service  rendered  to  bathers  which  comes 
within  the  direct  line  or  their  duty. 

Rule  7.  The  manager  is  required  to  enforce  all  the  foregoing  rules 
and  to  maintain  good  order  in  and  about  the  bathhouse,  to  see  that 
all  indigent  persons  applying  are  supplied  with  baths,  and  to  make 
a  written  report  to  the  superintendent  each  month  on  blank  forms 
supplied  for  that  purpose.  He  may  reject  any  application  for  free 
baths  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  applicant  has  made  false  answers 
in  his  written  application^  and  the  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  reservation* 
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APPLICATIOK  FOR  BATHS  AT  THE  GOVERNMENT  FREE  BATHHOUSE  AT  HOT 

SPRINGS,  ARK. 

Department  of  the  Intebiob. 

hot  springs  besebvation. 


No.. 


Persons  desiring  to  use  the  free  baths  are  required  to  answer  the  following 

questions,  in  writing,  and  sign  the  same,  giving  full  name :  Name, ;  town, 

;  county, ,  State, ;  present  address  In  Hot  Springs :  Street, ; 

No. ;  native  of  what  country, ;  age, years;  have  you  a  family? 

;  how  many  in  family? ;  occupation,  ;  are  you  able  to  worlt? 

;  are  you  employed  now? ;  by  whom? ;  in  what  capacity? ; 

do  you  wish  to  bathe  for  your  health? ;  with  what  disease  are  you  afflicted? 

;  how  long  afflicted? ;  are  you  under  treatment  of  a  physician  at  Hot 

Springs? ;  if  so,  give  his  name  and  address,  ;  do  you  own  any  real 

estate? ;  what  is  the  value  of  your  personal  property?  $ ;  how  much 

money  have  you?  $ .    The  act  of  Congress  approved  December  16^  1878  (20 

Stat,  258),  restricts  the  use  of  free  baths  to  the  indiffent;  in  other  words,  to 
persons  who  are  poor,  needy,  in  want,  or  without  means  of  comfortable  sub- 
sistence.   Do  you  regard  yourself  as  an  Indigent  person? . 

Persons  accepting  and  using  these  baths  are  required  to  report  to  the  manager 
once  each  weel^  whether  they  are  l)eing  benefited  by  the  baths  or  not,  and  also 
when  they  discontinue  bathing. 

.      [SEAL.] 

Hot  Springs,  Ark., ,  19 — . 

PENALTY  FOB  INJUBING  TBEES  AND  FOB  NOT  EXTINGUISHINa 

FIBEa 

[Excerpt  from  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  determining  the  heirs  of  deceased 
Indians,  for  the  disposition  and  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  for  the  leasing 
of  allotments,  and  for  other  purposes,'*  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  857).] 

PBOVIDINO  PUNISHMENT  FOR  DEPREDATIONS  AND  FOR  NOT  EXTINGUISHING  F^ES  ON 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

SBO.d.  That  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  revise,  and 
amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved  March  fonrth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine  (Thirty-fifth  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thou- 
sand and  ninety-eight),  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"  Sec.  50.  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  In  imlawfully  cutting,  or 
shall  wantonly  injure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  be  wantonly  injured  or  destroyed, 
any  tree,  growing,  standing,  or  being  upon  any  land  of  the  United  States  jvhich, 
in  pursuance  of  law,  has  been  reserved  or  purchased  by  the  United  States  for 
any  public  use,  or  upon  any  Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occu- 
pied by  any  tribe  of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the  allottee  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

That  section  fifty-three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read : 

"  Sec.  53.  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timber,  or  other 
inflammable  material  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  any  Indian  reservation, 
or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of  Indians  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same 
shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain 
inalienable  by  the  allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall, 
before  leaving  said  fire,  totally  extinguish  the  same;  and  whoever  shall  fail 
to  do  so  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 
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